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National  Resources  Committee 

Interior  Building 

Washington 

September  27,  1935. 
The  President, 

The  White  House. 

My  Dear  Mr.  President: 

We  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  a  report  of  the  National  Resources 
Board  on  "State  Planning — Review  of  Activities  and  Progress." 

This  report  shows  the  remarkable  and  healthy  growth  of  State  planning  and 
demonstrates  the  value  and  importance  of  State  responsibihty  for  planning  endeavor. 
At  the  same  time,  the  report  shows  the  effective  cooperation  which  has  been  developed 
between  planning  agencies  of  the  States  and  those  of  the  Federal  Government. 

The  members  of  the  committee  have  not  all  had  an  opportunity  to  give  full  consid- 
eration to  all  of  the  points  involved.  However,  they  endorse  the  recommendations 
in  principle  and  desire  to  indicate  their  continuing  interest  in  and  support  of  this 
State  planning  movement. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Harold  L.  Ickes, 
Secretary  o/  the  Interior,  Chairman. 

Georoe  H.  Dern,  Harrt  L.  Hopkins, 

Secretary  of  War.  Federal  Emergency  Relief  Administrator. 

Hbnet  a.  Wallace,  Frederic  A.  Delano. 

Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Daniel  C.  Roper,  Charles  £.  Mebriam. 

Secretary  of  Commerce. 

Frances  Perkins,  Wesley  C.  Mitchell. 

Secretary  of  Labor. 
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In  the  development  of  our  American  national 
resources  there  have  long  been  many  planning  agencies 
at  work,  some  of  them  are  public,  some  private,  and 
some  semipublic.  Of  the  public  planning  agencies, 
some  are  National,  some  State,  and  some  local  in 
nature.  In  a  comprehensive  program  of  planning  for 
the  wise  use  and  development  of  our  national  resources 
it  is  indispensable  that  these  various  groups  be  brought 
into  the  best  working  relations  with  each  other  to  avoid 
duplication,  waste,  incompetence,  and  futility.  The 
new  State  planning  boards  fill  a  gap  in  the  organization 
of  planning  endeavor  and  provide  a  new  tool  for  effec- 
tive coordination  and  instigation  of  planning  efforts. 

The  development  of  State  planning  boards  is  a 
striking  evidence  of  the  trend  toward  an  over-all  view 
of  the  resources  and  possibilities  of  the  several  States 
of  the  American  Union.  These  46*  boards  represent 
the  desire  of  the  people  of  the  several  States,  expressed 
through  their  legislatures  or  their  Governors,  to  inven- 
tory the  natural  and  human  resources  of  the  common- 
wealths and  to  plan  for  their  better  and  more  effective  use. 


There  has  been  planning  of  many  kinds  in  many 
States  for  many  years,  as  is  seen  in  boards  and  commis- 
sions dealing  with  mineral  resources,  with  land  use, 
water,  forestry,  agriculture,  industrial  development, 
the  protection  of  workers,  the  organization  of  public- 
welfare  services,  the  organization  of  education,  and 
with  many  other  subjects  related  to  the  needs 
of  the  particular  State.  The  conservation  movement 
and  the  public-welfare  movements  are  striking  illus- 
trations of  State  activity  directed  toward  better  utili- 
zation of  human  and  natural  resources.  The  person- 
nel, techniques,  and  achievements  of  a  number  of 
agencies  concerned  in  these  developments  have  at- 
tracted wdde-spread  attention,  and  have  added  to  the 
health,  safety,  comfort,  and  welfare  of  their  citizens. 
The  State  universities,  land-grant  colleges,  and  other 
aducational  and  research  institutions  in  the  States 
eave,  of  course,  contributed  greatly  to  the  development 
hnd  planning  of  great  areas  of  State  resources,  natural 
and  human  alike. 


The  meaning  of  the  State  planning  boards  which  have  recently  sprung  into  life  is  the 
expression  of  a  desire  to — 

(1)  Take  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  resources  and  planning  problems  of  the  several  States; 

(2)  To  relate  the  work  of  the  local  plaimers,  already  well  under  way  in  many  cities  and  in 
a  number  of  counties,  to  the  work  of  the  State  as  a  whole; 

(3)  To  relate  the  work  of  the  States  to  each  other  by  better  cooperation  and  coordination, 
as  in  the  case  of  water  uses; 

(4)  To  relate  the  work  of  the  State  planning  agencies  to  that  of  the  National  Government ;  and, 

(5)  Finally,  to  relate  the  work  of  the  several  public  planning  agencies  to  that  of  private 
and  semipubUc  agencies  within  the  State,  as  in  the  development  of  transportation  and  power. 


It  is  plain  that  there  are  types  of  situations  in  which 
there  is  either  national  planning  or  no  planning.  The 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  recognized  this  in  the 
establishment  of  national  authority  and  powers,  among 
others,  over  interstate  commerce  and  currency  to  be 
developed  with  the  needs  of  the  Nation.  But  it  is  also 
plain  that  there  are  situations  in  which  planning  will 
be  local  or  not  at  all — problems  in  which  the  solution 
of  the  question  must  grow  out  of  the  life  of  the  local 
area  as  an  expression  of  its  special  and  local  needs. 
Wise  planning  provides  for  a  working  balance  between 
local  and  central,  public  and  private  initiative,  reaUz- 
ing  that  progress  may  be  smothered  by  an  excess  of  one 
as  of  the  other,  and  employing  its  efforts  in  tiying  to  fit 
functions  to  areas  in  the  interest  of  the  whole  Nation. 

The  creation  of  State  planning  boards  was  an  in- 
evitable outcome  of  the  need  for  bringmg  together 
more  closely  the  somewhat  scattered  planning  agencies 
of  the  State,  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  of  draw- 

*  45  on  June  IS,  1935.    Massachusetts  board  established  by  law  Aug.  9, 1935. 


ing  together  as  effectively  as  possible  the  planning 
agencies  of  the  National  Government  and  those  of  the 
commonwealths,  as  in  the  case  of  land,  water,  and 
mineral  use. 

It  may  be  pointed  out  that  other  attempts  at  better 
State  organizations  and  policy  formulation  have  sprung 
up  concurrently  and  are  aiding  in  the  same  general 
movement.  Among  these  new  services  are  the  Ameri- 
can Legislators  Association  with  its  important  ma- 
chinery for  the  interchange  of  information  and  ex- 
perience of  the  State  legislators  and  for  the  elaboration 
of  problems  of  the  States.  Conspicuous  among  related 
organizations  are  the  Councils  of  State  Government, 
directed  toward  the  formulation  of  programs  of  legisla- 
tion in  individual  States,  and  the  Commissioners  on 
Interstate  Cooperation. 

Other  important  moves  in  the  same  direction  are 
seen  in  the  establishment  of  professional  associations 
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by  important  groups  of  State  officials,'  for  which  the 
Public  Administration  Clearing  House  pcrfoimcs  co- 
ordinating and  informational  services.  Of  especial 
significance  in  this  connection  is  the  organization  of 
the  American  Society  of  Planning  Officials,  composed 
chiclly  of  local  and  State  planning  officials,  concerned 
with  the  improvement  of  the  standards  and  methods 
of  planning  practice. 

A  parallel  intensification  of  interest  and  support 
from  private  organizations  has  developed  among  pro- 
fessional and  other  groups  interested  in  planning  as  a 
technical,  nonpolitical  approach  to  current  problems. 
Engineers,  architects,  city  planners,  lawyers,  econo- 
mists, and  many  other  groups  have  contributed 
methods  and  thought  to  the  movement  for  State  plan- 
ning. Through  such  organizations  as  the  American 
Planning  and  Civic  Association,  the  American  Country 
Life  Association,  National  Kecreation  Association,  and 
many  others,  citizen  support  of  planning  in  this  sense 
has  been  invigorated. 

The  vitality  of  this  revival  of  interest  in  State 
planning  affairs,  too  extended  to  review  in  any  detail 
here,  illustrates  the  broad  sweep  of  the  tendency 
toward  more  efifective  planning  of  State  problems  and 
the  trend  toward  closer  cooperation  of  the  States  in 
the  attack  upon  local  State  questions,  as  well  as  the 
movement  toward  State-Federal  cooperation.  On  the 
whole  they  indicate  the  strength  of  the  trend  toward 
the  improvement  of  State  and  local  governments, 
toward  more  effective  use  of  local  resources,  toward 
a  sharper  analysis  of  State  and  local  programs  of 
expenditure  and  activity. 

The  State  planning  boards  are  thus  a  part  of  the 
same  general  movement  which  emphasizes  the  im- 
portance of  combining  local.  State,  and  national  initia- 
tive and  planning,  if  we  are  to  achieve  the  highest  and 
best  use  of  our  American  resources.  They  indicate 
the  general  recognition  by  all  groups,  regardless  of 
party  or  other  affiliation,  of  the  importance  of  taking 
an  overall  view  of  the  resources  of  State  and  localities, 
and  of  beginning  the  practice  of  looking  forward  in 
the  programing  of  the  resources  of  the  respective  areas. 
Obviously  these  resources,  needs,  and  programs  will 
vary  widely  in  a  vast  domain  like  that  of  the  American 
Nation.  Flat  uniformity  in  the  approach  to  the  solu- 
tion of  such  diverse  problems  as  are  encountered  in  irri- 
gation of  the  Central  Valley  of  California,  the  coal  mines 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  the  recreational  opportunities 
of  New  England,  is  neither  to  be  expected  nor  desired. 

'  Among  tbeM  are  the  American  Public  Welfare  Association,  the  Civil  Service 
Assembly,  tbe  Municipal  Fiuance  Officers'  Association,  the  National  Association 
ol  Uouslng  Officials,  the  International  Association  of  Fuhllo  Works  Officials,  etc. 
Important  organitations  of  local  officials  are  the  U.  S.  Conference  of  Mayors,  the 
American  Municipal  Association,  comprising  some  30  State  muntoJpal  leagues,  and 
the  International  City  Managers  Assoolatlon,  all  expressing  tbe  interest  of  local 
governmental  groups  In  higher  levels  of  governmental  achievement.  Of  deep 
significance  In  a  neighboring  field  are  tbe  Judicial  Councils  now  being  set  up  in 
tbe  SUtes. 


While  conservation  and  planning  agencies  have  been 
developed  from  time  to  time  in  the  various  States  and 
have  accomplished  notable  results  in  many  fields,  the 
planning  boards  are  a  unique  tool  in  the  organization 
of  State  government.  In  one  sense  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  is  itself  a  planning  board,  and  likewise  the 
Governor  and  his  assistants  are  charged  with  I)road  re- 
sponsibilities in  the  formulation  of  State  policies.  But 
the  State  planning  board  may  be  looked  upon  as  a 
"general  staff"  for  the  executive  of  the  State,  gathering 
and  analyzing  facts,  observing  the  interrelation  of 
different  State  policies,  proposing  from  time  to  time 
alternative  lines  of  State  procedure,  constantly  pre- 
paring and  presenting  to  the  authorities  its  findings, 
conclusions,  and  recommendations  in  the  field  of  long- 
time programing. 

It  cannot  be  too  strongly  emphasized  that  the  func- 
tion of  these  boards  is  not  that  of  making  final  decisions 
upon  broad  questions  of  policy^ — a  responsibility  which 
rests  firmly  upon  the  elected  representatives  of  the 
people.  Such  a  board  will  be  useful  in  proportion  as 
it  is  detached  from  immediate  political  power,  serving 
as  the  technical  tool  of  the  democracy.  In  this  field 
the  intelligence  and  vision  of  a  board,  the  respect  and 
confidence  it  enjoys  among  groups  whose  cooperation  is 
indispensable,  are  far  more  important  than  large  statu- 
tory powers  or  bristling  governmental  sanctions. 

From  this  point  of  view,  the  State  planning  boards 
offer  another  illustration  of  the  flexibility  of  our  demo- 
cratic government,  and  the  ways  and  means  by  which 
it  may  be  adapted  progressively  to  emerging  problems. 
This  movement  is  comparable  to  the  movement  for  the 
merit  system,  for  the  reorganization  of  State  adminis- 
tration, for  the  development  of  budgetary  control  in 
the  American  States. 

The  method  or  technique  of  planning  as  developed 
by  the  State  planning  boards  has  been  an  extension 
and  expansion  of  the  survey  and  planning  work  uti- 
lized in  city  and  metropolitan  planning  programs.  As 
in  the  case  of  the  National  Resources  Board,  the  first 
efforts  have  been  concentrated  in  the  fields  of  land 
use,  water  resources,  or  public  works,  with  a  view  tc 
utilizing  energy  and  funds,  which  are  being  expended, 
in  the  most  advantageous  manner  and  to  return  the 
largest  long-range  values.  By  deaUng  with  immedi- 
ate and  familiar  problems,  and  applying  to  those  prob- 
lems the  methods  of  research  and  planning,  public 
understanding  of  the  purposes  and  value  of  the  State 
planning  boards  has  been  greatly  advanced. 

Nor  is  it  to  be  presumed  or  desired  that  within  a 
few  months  complete  plans  should  spring  full-armed 
from  the  several  State  planning  boards.  Long-time 
plans  are  not  readily  improvised.  They  are  rather 
the  result  of  careful  collection  of  facts,  penetrating 
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analysis  of  them,  and  mature  thought  regarding  the 
program  that  grows  out  of  the  situations  disclosed. 
There  are,  to  be  sure,  emergencies  when  action  is  as 
urgent  as  when  inaction  means  certain  disaster,  but, 
normally,  significant  plans  are  shaped  slowly,  crys- 
tallizing the  thought  and  experience  of  a  time  and 
place.  The  first  steps  of  planning  boards,  whether 
in  city,  county.  State,  region  or  Nation,  have  been  to 
gather  together  the  important  data  regarding  human 
and  natural  resources,  and  to  orient  themselves  in  the 
given  situation.  For  this,  time  and  experience  are 
indispensable. 


The  surprising  thing  is  not  that  our  American  State 
planning  boards  have  not  done  more,  but  that  they 
have  made  as  rapid  progress  as  is  indicated  by  the 
reports  presented  to  the  public,  and  that  so  many 
collateral  agencies  are  arising  to  suoport  them  in  the 
tasks  upon  which  they  are  engaged.  The  encourage- 
ment and  assistance  given  by  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment has  been  many  times  justified  in  the  impetus 
to  sounder  programing  of  the  resources  of  States  and 
localities,  in  the  greater  interest  in  inter-State  and  re- 
gional cooperation,  in  the  more  intimate  coordination 
of  States  with  the  custodians  of  the  national  interest. 
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FINDINGS 


Careful  study  of  the  many  important  volumes  and  reports  issued  by  the  State  planning  boards, 
contact  with  Board  activities,  and  independent  observation,  lead  us  to  the  following  conclusions: 


1.  Substantial  progress  has  been  made  by  the  46 
boards  recently  established — advance  more  rapid  than 
might  have  been  expected  in  view  of  the  shortness  of 
the  time  and  the  confusion  of  the  whole  economic 
situation.  This  progress  has  been  particularly  marked 
in  the  collection  of  basic  data,  in  preliminary  and  ex- 
ploratory surveys,  in  the  beginnings  of  long-time  pro- 
gramming of  public  works,  in  projects  for  better  land 
utilization,  as  well  as  in  the  other  areas  of  interest  to 
particular  States. 

A  long  step  forward  has  been  taken  in  the  direction 
of  more  effective  utilization  of  the  natural  and  human 
resources  of  the  different  States,  and,  if  this  beginning 
goes  forward  at  the  present  rate,  we  may  reasonably 
look  forward  to  striking  improvements  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  affairs  of  the  type  with  which  a  State  may  deal. 
City  planning,  county  planning,  and  State  planning, 
taken  together,  are  being  developed  and  coordinated  in 
a  manner  that  cannot  faU  to  promote  the  advantage 
of  State  and  local  communities. 

Strong  testimony  to  this  effect  is  given  in  the  mes- 
sages of  a  number  of  governors  who  recommended  the 
establishment  or  continuance  of  State  planning  boards, 
and  additional  proof  is  supplied  by  the  action  of  the 
State  legislatures  who  gave  their  sanction  to  these 
agencies  and  provided  out  of  meager  revenues  some- 
thing for  their  maintenance. 

2.  Excellent  cooperation  of  State  and  national  author- 
ities has  been  obtained  tlu-ough  the  general  and 
land  use  consultants  who  aided  in  the  work  of  both 
levels  of  government,  and  who  were  able  to  contribute 
greatly  to  the  elaboration  of  policies  both  of  local  and 
of  general  application.  The  land-use  program  is  one 
evidence  of  such  cooperation.  In  the  administration 
of  relief,  likewise,  the  local  and  the  State  planning 
authorities  were  able  to  effect  an  important  form  of 
cooperation  through  service  to  the  Relief  Administra- 
tion in  selection  of  worthy  projects  and  in  the  employ- 
ment of  considerable  numbers  of  persons  on  planning 
projects  under  Federal  Emergency  Relief  Administra- 
tion and  Civil  Works  Administration,  notably  in  the 
urban  communities. 

3.  The  several  State  planning  boards  through  the 
district  chairman  and  regional  organization  were  able 
to  give  consideration  to  a  number  of  regional  problems 


transcending  the  jurisdiction  of  any  one  State,  as  in 
the  cases  of  the  Pacific  Northwest  Regional  Planning 
Commission  and  the  corresponding  organization  in 
New  England.  The  whole  subject  of  regionalism  is 
reserved  for  a  forthcoming  report  of  the  National 
Resources  Committee,  but  it  may  be  said  in  passing 
that  the  cooperative  attitude  of  the  State  planning 
boards  has  done  much  to  indicate  possible  lines  of 
effective  action  in  areas  which  are  neither  State  nor 
national,  but  which  offer  problems  requiring  the  con- 
current action  of  a  range  of  authorities  on  various 
levels. 

4.  The  State  planning  boards,  important  as  unique 
tools  in  State  government,  are  an  admirable  illustration 
of  the  flexibility  of  our  democratic  system.  Many 
scattered  types  of  planning  have  been  developed  in 
States  in  times  past,  but  the  new  State  planning 
boards  represent  a  new  approach  to  the  problem  of 
providing  democracy  with  the  best  possible  technical 
tools. 

"While  all  basic  decisions  must  be  made  by  the  polit- 
ical authorities  to  whom  this  responsibility  is  entrusted 
by  their  electorates,  the  planning  board  acts  as  a  gen- 
eral staff  for  the  executive  of  the  State,  supplying 
information,  analyses,  interpretations  and  long-time 
policies  for  his  disposition.  Such  boards,  properly 
constituted  and  possessing  the  confidence  of  the  com- 
munity in  their  integrity,  intelligence,  democracy  and 
common  sense,  greatly  strengthen  the  mechanism  of 
our  State   governments. 

Too  great  centralization  in  Washington  is  not  desir- 
able even  if  possible,  because  planning  is  an  attitude 
and  a  practice  which  must  command  the  confidence 
and  invite  the  cooperation  of  wide  groups  of  people. 
It  must  come  from  the  bottom  up  as  well  as  from  the 
top  down,  from  the  circumference  as  well  as  the  center. 
Indeed  if  there  were  not  local  initiative  and  planning 
impulse,  it  would  be  necessary  to  continue  its  culti- 
vation and  stimulation.  Fortunately,  the  spirit  of 
planning  is  strong  in  tlie  American  local  tradition,  in 
industry  and  engineering,  in  States  as  well  as  Nation; 
and  the  task  is  that  of  bringing  together  and  making 
effective  the  various  planning  agencies  so  that  the 
largest  results  may  be  achieved. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


We  submit  the  following  recommendations  growing  out  of  the  work  of  the  State  planning 
boards  and  out  of  other  activities  of  the  National  Resources  Committee  in  relation  thereto: 


1.  In  view  of  the  demonstrated  usefulness  of  State 
planning  boards  both  to  the  locaUties  and  to  the  Nation, 
we  recommend  the  continuing  support  of  these  agencies. 
In  no  other  way  thus  far  developed  is  it  possible  to 
bring  about  so  ample  a  measure  of  cooperative  planning 
of  our  resources,  local.  State  and  national,  at  so  modest 
a  cost  and  with  so  great  a  possibility  of  progressively 
larger  results. 

We  recommend  that  the  States  provide  for  perma- 
nent establishment  and  adequate  financial  support  for 
State  planning  boards  where  this  has  not  already  been 
done.  We  further  recommend  that  for  a  developmental 
period  and  to  promote  interstate  and  Federal  coordi- 
nation. Federal  aid  be  extended  to  State  boards  in  the 
form  of  technical  consultants  and  emergency  personnel 
as  at  present,  or  by  loan  of  Federal  personnel  or  by 
other  ways  and  means  that  may  seem  appropriate. 

2.  We  recommend  unremitting  efforts  in  the  direc- 
tion of  closer  cooperation  between  State  and  Federal 
governments  in  the  many  practical  channels  through 
which  this  may  now  be  effected  without  injury  to  the 
pride  or  prestige  of  either,  and  without  disturbing  the 
just  balance  between  national  and  local  authorities. 
One  of  the  greatest  losses  in  public  expenditure  lies  in 
the  frequent  faOure  to  pool  available  resources  and 
personnel  freely. 

The  interrelation  of  the  personnel  of  different  juris- 
dictions, the  overlapping  of  some  forms  of  adminis- 
trative arrangements,  in  some  cases  the  designation  of 
the  same  person  as  the  agent  of  more  than  one  author- 
ity, the  loaning  of  personnel  by  one  government  to 
another  ' — these  are  examples  of  the  friendly  working 
together  of  all  of  the  taxpayers'  agents.  Many  fine 
examples  of  this  are  seen  in  agriculture,  in  public 
health  service,  in  the  administration  of  justice,  in 
park  and  recreation  organization,  in  public  welfare, 
and  at  many  other  points.  There  is  stiU,  however, 
great  opportunity  for  the  further  elaboration  of  such 
forms  of  personnel  and  other  coordination,  to  the 
advantage  of  all  of  the  jurisdictions  concerned  and  to 
the  great  improvement  of  public  service. 

The  State  planning  boards  have  unusual  opportuni- 
ties to  promote  such  cooperation  between  various 
agencies  of  government,  both  within  and  without  their 
States,  and  have  indeed  utilized  these  possibilities  on 
many  occasions. 

Especially  in  the  field  of  public  administration,  as 
distinguished  from  general  policy,  it  is  possible  and 

>  On  the  loaning  of  Federal  personnel,  see  tbe  National  Resources  Committee 
study,  The  Loan  of  Expert  Personnel  Among  Federal  Agencies,  by  James  W. 
Fesler. 


feasible  to  bring  about  many  State-National  arrange- 
ments, adjustments,  and  accommodations,  which  will 
increase  the  efficiency  of  administration  while  reducing 
its  cost — and  that  without  sacrificing  the  independence 
of  the  authorities  concerned. 

3.  We  recommend  that  the  State  boards  consider 
carefully  the  possibilities  in  the  direction  of  closer  coor- 
dination of  efforts  in  the  development  of  our  natural 
resources  upon  the  general  lines  indicated  in  the  recent 
report  of  the  National  Resources  Board.  Planning 
agencies  dealing  with  the  broader  aspects  of  water 
uses,  land  use,  and  mineral  use  have  already  been  estab- 
lished, under  this  committee  and  are  available  for  pur- 
poses of  extending  their  friendly  offices  in  the  unified 
and  systematic  planning  of  the  development  of  our 
resources.  In  land  use  notable  progress  has  already 
been  made ;  in  water  uses  and  mineral  use  the  advance- 
ment is  also  significant  as  indicated  in  the  recent  report 
on  stream  pollution  and  in  a  variety  of  other  steps 
toward  systematic  organization  of  resources.' 

4.  We  recommend  that  the  State  boards  consider 
carefully,  among  other  possibilities,  the  plan  suggested 
by  the  National  Resources  Board  in  its  report  of  last 
December,  for  the  establishment  of  a  permanent  public 
works  administration.  The  arrangement  proposed 
would  provide  for  a  continuing  organization  to  deal 
with  the  coordination  of  a  wide  range  of  Federal  public 
works  projects  on  a  technical  basis,  but  would  also 
enable  this  agency  to  take  the  lead  in  the  coordination 
both  of  State  and  Federal  works  programs  over  a  period 
of  years.  Such  coordination  is  of  prime  importance  in 
view  of  the  normal  annual  expenditure  of  some  3  billion 
dollars  for  public  works.  National,  State  and  local,  and 
the  possibility  of  greatly  improving  the  planning,  con- 
struction and  operation  of  these  works — a  total  of  per- 
haps 26  billion  dollars  in  the  period  from  1935  to  1944. 
The  plan  involves  a  continuing  development  and  revi- 
sion of  long-range  programs  of  public  works  in  which 
the  State  planning  boards  would  properly  play  a  major 
role.  The  services  of  United  States  engineers,  the  good 
offices  of  the  several  agencies  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  in  some  cases  perhaps  Federal  grants  might 
be  employed  in  cooperation  with  the  facilities  of  State 
and  city  engineers  and  technicians  for  the  purpose  of 
developing  a  sounder  national  program  of  public  works. 
The  cooperation  of  the  State  boards  in  such  combined 
planning  would  be  of  a  very  great  significance ;  and  their 
attention  is  directed  to  this  important  possibility. 

'  A  later  report  on  Regionalism  will  deal  more  fully  with  Torious  cooperative  eOorts 
DOW  under  way  among  the  several  States. 
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PART  I.  DEVELOPMENT  OF 
STATE  PLANNING 


Looking  backward  over  the  last  50  years,  we  can  easily  see  that  lack  of  planning  has  caused  appall- 
ing losses  in  our  American  States.  Enormous  and  incalculable  damage  has  been  brought  about  by 
flood,  erosion,  drought,  stream  pollution,  ineffective  land  use,  waste  of  timber  and  mineral  resources 
such  as  oil,  much  of  which  might  have  been  avoided  by  foresight  and  planning;  human  wastage 
from  lack  of  proper  health  plans,  from  bad  working  and  Uving  conditions,  from  lack  of  adequate 
educational  and  recreational  facilities,  insecurity  and  distress  from  lack  of  plans  for  social  welfare. 
This  tragic  loss  of  human  and  natural  resources,  with  the  human  suffering  involved,  might  in  large 
measure  have  been  prevented  by  sound  planning  in  our  American  States. 

The  fact  is,  however,  that  from  time  to  time  some  of  our  States  have  been  dominated  by 
exploiters  who  were  interested  in  wealth  but  not  always  in  the  commonwealth.  These  interests 
were  planning  while  the  public  slept.  The  American  State  need  not  be  a  twihght  zone  in  which 
anarchy  prevails  but  may  become  an  organized  and  effective  force  for  protecting  and  developing 
the  resources  of  the  common  weal  and  helpiag  to  make  the  great  gains  of  our  civihzation  an  actual 
fact  in  the  daily  Uvea  of  our  people. 

The  present  movement  is  a  unified  State  attack  on  the  problems  of  waste  and  loss  which  have 
been  so  costly  to  the  taxpayer  and  the  citizen.  This  is  an  effort  to  combine  all  of  our  forces  in  a 
constructive  movement  for  better  use  of  our  State  resources  and  for  the  attainment  of  higher  stand- 
ards of  American  living.  Much  has  already  been  done  in  many  places  by  conservation  and  other 
movements  of  various  sorts,  but  much  remains  undone.  Progress  may  be  achieved  by  bringing 
together  the  many  scattered  agencies  in  our  States  and  uniting  them  in  a  well-planned  development 
of  all  of  the  assets  of  the  State — human  and  natural — and  for  the  better  utUization  of  these  resources 
for  the  welfare  of  the  whole  people  of  the  States. 

Achievements  such  as  the  protection  of  the  rural  schools  in  New  York  State,  the  land  zoning 
policy  in  Wisconsin,  the  long-time  program  of  pubUc  works  in  Ohio — are  all  far-reaching  values  in 
these  Commonwealths.  As  we  examine  the  preliminary  surveys  in  the  several  States,  it  is  over- 
whelmingly evident  that  there  is  urgent  need  and  broad  opportunity  for  many  other  advances  of 
this  practical  type  in  different  sections  of  the  country. 

Not  everything  can  be  planned  by  the  States  alone,  for  some  problems  are  national  in  scope 
and  require  the  arm  of  the  Nation.     Others  are  local  and  can  best  be  dealt  with  by  the  city  or  other 
locahty.     Others  require  the  cooperation  of  several  States  or  parts  of  States.     Still  other  plans 
will  be  formulated  by  individuals  and  by  voluntary  associations  as  in  industry,  agriculture,  labor, 
education;  but  it  is  vital  that  the  State  planning  agencies  be  organized  and  ready  to  extend  a 
hand  to  the  locahty,  the  Nation,  some  sister  State  or  some  voluntary  association  in  organized 
cooperative  planning  for  flood  control,  land  use,  stream  pollution,  working  and  Uving  conditions, 
and  social  welfare. 
State  planning  has  developed  naturally  out  of  ex-         were  utihzed  for  planning,  which  thus  became  county 
perience  with  city  planning  and  from  the  need  for         planning.     It  was  therefore  the  next  logical  step  to 
State  coordination  of  separate  planning  movements  in         create  State  planning  agencies,  utilizing  State  bound- 
different  fields.     Planning  has  grown  both  in  the  size         aries  and  the  State's  authority  for  planning  work, 
of  the  governmental  units  in  which  it  operates  and  in  Although  one  interpretation  of  city  planning  might 

the  number  of  subjects  which  it  touches.  emphasize  the  accumulation  and  interrelation  of  houses, 

FamUiarity  with  the  idea  of  planning  a  house  and  its  lots,  and  neighborhoods,  perhaps  a  more  significant 
surrounding  garden  has  led  on  into  planning  for  a  contribution  was  the  idea  of  a  "comprehensive"  city 
neighborhood  or  subdivision  and,  from  that  point,  into  plan  which  designed  facihtics  for  the  whole  city  in 

planning  and  zoning  for  the  protection  of  the  larger  one  particular  sphere  of  activity,  as,  for  instance,  a 
community — for  a  whole  town  or  city.  The  lack  of  complete  park  system,  a  complete  street  system,  or  a 
governmental  forms  for  coordination  of  city  and  sub-  zoning  system.     Then  each  of  these  general  plans  for 

urban  development  emphasized  the  need  for  metro-  particular  fields  of  activity  had  to  bo  related  to  all  the 
poUtan  or  regional  plans  which,  in  some  cases,  have  others.  In  the  same  way  over-all  State  pohcies  have 
overlapped  State  fines.  In  California,  New  York,  New  had  a  large  influence  in  energizing  the  State  planning 
Jersey,   and   many   other  States,   county   boundaries         movement.     Separate  planning  work  has  been  pushed 


State  Planning 


Development 


for  the  development  of  State  policies  on  conservation, 
recreation,  highways,  housing,  forestry,  and  stream 
pollution,  but  planning  for  these  poUcies  and  for  a 
great  variety  of  other  activities  has  lacked  coordination. 
Individual  efforts  have  too  often  been  frustrated  by 
lack  of  a  general  coordinated  Stale  plan.  The  State 
planning  boards  set  up  during  the  last  2  years  reflect 
both  the  influence  of  planning  by  jurisdiction  and  plan- 
ning by  subjects. 

City  Planning  Background 

The  idea  of  advance  planning  for  arrangements  of 
houses,  streets,  and  shops  goes  back  to  the  days  of 
Rome,  Greece,  and  Egypt,'  and  cannot  be  called  a  new 
idea.  In  America,  we  have  examples  of  early  town 
planning  in  Williamsburg  -  and  Philadelphia,^  and 
L'Enfant's  plan  of  Washington  ^  is  stUl  generally  rec- 
ognized as  one  of  the  greatest  city  plans  of  all  time. 

A  re\nval  of  interest  in  civic  improvements  in  this 
country  was  stimulated  by  the  Cliicago  World's  Fair  of 
1893  and  by  the  development  of  park  sj^stems  in  and 
around  such  cities  as  Boston  and  Minneapolis.  The 
modern  city  planning  movement  dates  from  that  period. 
Beginning  with  the  Washington  plan  of  1901  and  the 
plan  of  Chicago  in  1909  the  early  work  emphasized  the 
"city  beautiful"  with  proposals  for  grouping  of  pubUc 
buildings  ^  and  park  development.'  As  other  cities 
and  other  subjects  came  xmder  consideration,  mottoes 
of  efficiency,  practicahtj'  and  similar  motives  took 
first  place.  Systems  of  major  streets,  playgrounds, 
zoning  protection  of  residential  and  business  areas, 
and  housing  studies  were  more  prominent  in  the 
printed  city  planning  reports  during  the  decades  fol- 
lowing 1910  and  1920.*^  The  movement  spread  to 
many  cities — large  and  small — %vith  support  from  such 
varied  sources  as  chambers  of  commerce,  garden  clubs, 
child  welfare  groups,  and,  of  course,  from  city  officials. 

A  survey  of  city  and  to\sT\  planning  ^  conducted  by 
the  National  Planning  Board  a  little  over  a  year  ago 
showed  739  cit}^  and  town  planning  agencies  *  then  in 
e.xistence,  1,244  cities  with  zoning  regulations,  and 
approximately  2 IS  cities  with  general  or  comprehensive 
city  plans. 

The  scope  of  city  planning  grew  beyond  the  bound- 
aries of  municipal  corporations,  and  metropoUtan  or 
regional  plans  were  needed.  The  Boston  metropoUtan 
water,  sewer,  and  park  systems  were  among  the  first 


>  Cf.  Outline  of  Town  and  City  Planning,  by  Tbomas  Adams,  1935,  pp.  33-142. 

>  Cf.  Land  Planning  in  the  U.  S.,  by  Harlcan  James,  1926,  pp.  29  and  31. 

>  Cf.  Annual  Reports  of  Nat.  Cap.  Pk.  and  Plan.  Commission,  1926-32,  inclusive. 

•  As  for  e.\ample,  Washington,  Cleveland,  Albany,  Denver,  Madison,  Wis.,  and 
San  Francisco. 

'  As  Chicago,  Kansas  City,  Portland. 

•  See  annual  reviews  of  City  Plaiming  by  Theodora  Kimball  Hubbard  in  National 
Municipal  Review  and  City  Planning.    (Quarterly.) 

'  National  Planning  Board  Circular  Letter  No.  11,  May  16,  1934,  and  National 
Planning  Board  i'inal  Report,  1933-34,  pp.  5  and  6. 

'  Does  not  include  121  cities  previously  recorded  as  having  a  planning  commission 
but  from  which  no  replies  were  received  in  the  Burvey. 
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planned  on  a  regional  basis,  but  the  same  kinds  of 
problems  faced  many  other  larger  cities.  As  might 
have  been  expected,  the  largest  undertaking  of  this  sort 
was  set  up  in  New  York.  It  was  carried  on  through 
the  efforts  of  Charles  D.  Norton  and  Frederic  A. 
Delano  and  the  Russel  Sage  Foundation.  The  survey 
and  planning  reports  of  the  regional  plan  of  New 
York  and  its  environs  inspired  similar  work  in  the 
Philadelphia  Tri-State  district,  around  Chicago,  St. 
Louis,  Washington,  Boston,  Los  Angeles,  and  other 
metropolitan  areas. 

The  county  unit  was  utihzed  for  some  of  these 
metropoUtan  planning  studies  *  and  was  also  the 
natural  area  for  rural  planning.  A  county  planning 
movement  has  been  growing  in  recent  years,  especially 
during  the  past  year,  so  that  today  over  250  counties 
(particularly  in  CaUfornia,  Wisconsin,  and  the  Pacific 
Northwest  States)  are  now  organized  for  planning. 

State-wide  Planning  Movements 

Long  before  State  planning  was  a  recognized  term, 
planning  work  was  inevitably  going  forward  as  a  part 
of  State  government.  A  series  of  separate  planning 
activities  was  started  concerning  conservation.  State 
highway  plans  or  pubUc  works,  with  little  or  no  coor- 
dination among  the  several  elements.  For  instance, 
planning  to  provide  educational  opportunities  and  to 
combat  illiteracy  was  a  primary  consideration  in  the 
early  colonies  and  has  remained  a  State  function  ever 
since.  Om'  pubUc-school  system.  State  universities, 
and  agricultural  coUeges  are  eAridences  of  such  planning. 

A  movement  for  preservation  of  scenic  and  historic 
sites  began  about  1S90;  State  planning  in  that  field 
started  with  the  organization  of  the  trustees  of  public 
reservations  in  Massachusetts  and  the  American 
Scenic  and  Historic  Preservation  Society  in  New  York. 
The  more  general  conservation  movement  soon  foUowed 
with  special  reference  to  forests  and  game,  and  resulted 
in  many  State  conservation  commissions."*  Planning 
for  health,  particularly  for  the  water  suppUes  of 
large  cities,  caused  the  organization  of  State  health 
departments,  and  the  "good  roads"  movement  led  to 
Statewide  planning  for  highways  under  separate  State 
highw'ay  organizations. 

The  prevalence  of  abandoned  farms  in  the  lull 
counties  of  New  York  precipitated  a  study  of  that 
situation,  and  provided  an  analj'sis  of  the  historic 
trend  of  population  and  activity  toward  the  vaUeys  of 
the  Hudson  and  Mohaw^k  Rivers."  The  same  basic 
problem  of  land  utilization  in  a  different  form  was  faced 
by  Michigan  in  the  cut-over  forest  area,  and  there  an 
economic  survey  of  land  problems  was  inaugurated. 


•  As  in  Mercer  County,  N.  J.;  Los  Angeles  County,  Calif.;  Mooroe  County,  N.  Y., 
St.  Louis  regional  plan  Mi.'isourl  and  Illinois,  etc. 

w  As  in  California,  Now  York,  Iowa,  etc. 

"  See  Report  of  Now  York  State  Commission  of  Ilousing  and  Regional  Planning, 
May  7,  1926. 
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Tliese  and  siinihir  cfl'orts  in  uthor  States  i)rovided 
a  background  for  a  conference  on  land  use  called  by 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  in  November  1931,  and 
resulted  in  the  organization  of  a  National  Land  Use 
Planning  C'ounnittce. 

Planning  for  jiublic  works  by  the  States  had  also 
been  discussed  for  many  years  before  the  efforts  of  the 
Federal  Emijloyment  Stabilization  Board  to  encourage 
formulation  of  State  G-3'ear  programs  of  public  works 
gave  definite  impetus  to  this  activity,  since  fostered 
by  the  National  Resources  Board. 

State  Planning  Before  1933 

In  most  States,  State  planning  in  one  or  more  fields 
was  practiced  and  accepted  before  1933  as  a  natural  or 
indeed  inevitable  activity  of  State  government.  In  a 
few  States  the  words  "State  planning"  were  utiUzed  to 
describe  this  work. 

The  report  of  the  New  York  State  Commission  of 
Housing  and  Regional  Planning,  dated  May  7,  1926, 
is  usually  cited  as  the  firet  State  planning  report  in  the 
comprehensive  sense  in  wliich  the  term  is  now  used. 
Perhaps  it  would  be  more  accm-ate  to  give  such  pre- 
cedence to  Jefferson's  Notes  on  Virginia  (1784).  At  any 
rate,  the  New  York  report  combined  an  inventory  of 
the  State's  assets  with  an  historical  description  of  then- 
use  and  of  present  trends. 

In  Wisconsin  a  Regional  Planning  Committee  was 
estabhshed  hj  act  of  the  Legislature  in  1931,  and  in 
Illinois,  Massachusetts,  and  Iowa  work  was  begun. 
The  Illinois  State  planning  work  was  first  sponsored  by 
the  State  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  a  special  State 
Plaiming  Committee  was  created  in  1931  by  a  joint 
legislative  resolution.  Another  private  organization 
(the  Trustees  of  Public  Reservations)  was  advancing 
State  planning  in  Massachusetts,  while  in  Iowa  the 
State  Conservation  Commission  inaugurated  a  State 
plan  prmiarily  in  the  conservation  field. 

What  is  Modern  State  Planning? 

From  what  has  already  been  outUued,  the  reader 
will  doubtless  gather  that  State  planning  is  a  very 
active  movement — but  what  is  it  all  about?  The 
remaining  parts  of  this  volume  supply  an  answer  in 
two  forms:  First,  there  is  a  review  of  State  planning 
work  in  each  State,  and,  second,  a  topical  review  of 
the  principal  subjects  or  fields  covered  in  State  plan- 
ning reports.  A  quick  glance  at  the  chapter  headings 
in  this  topical  review  will  give  a  general  idea  of  the 
scope  of  State  planning. 

Briefly  State  planning  consists  of  the  systematic, 
continuous,  far-sighted  application  of  the  best  in- 
telhgence  available,  to  programs  and  problems  of  State 
development  and  organization,  in  order  to  provide 
liigher  standards  of  living  and  greater  security  for  the 
people  of  the  State.     Planning  is  the  use  of  scientific 


and  technical  skills,  coupled  with  imagination,  to  de- 
termine and  influence  trends  or  changes  which  can  be 
helpful  to  this  larger  purpose.  The  method  of  plan- 
ning is: 

First,  surveys — to  inventory  our  present  natural 
and  human  resources. 

Second,  analysis — to  determine  current  changes  or 
trends  which  may  be  significant  with  a  view  to  select- 
ing critical  or  potential  points  which  can  be  changed 
or  influenced  through  concerted  pubhc  action,  and 

Third,  planning  proper — to  suggest  measures,  tools, 
new  ways  of  doing  things  which  may  promote  orderly 
development  and  fuller  use  of  our  resources. 

The  State  Planning  Boards  in  their  first  reports 
wisely  emphasized  the  first  two  steps,  seeking  more  in- 
formation before  making  many  recommendations.  In 
gathering  information  they  have  sought  to  develop  a 
spirit  of  cooperation  with  other  State,  Federal,  and 
municipal  agencies,  and  in  so  doing  have  recognized 
that  coordination  of  separate  planning  enterprises  is 
essential  to  the  larger  objective — a  State  plan. 

Continuous  State  Planning 

The  most  important  objective  of  the  State  Planning 
Boards  has  been  to  survey  the  natural  and  human 
resources  of  the  State,  and  to  consider  how  they  may  be 
developed.  To  this  end  planning  nmst  be  made  realistic 
and  of  practical  usefulness;  the  administrative  relation- 
ships must  be  carefuUy  l)uilt  up;  legislative  programs 
and  continuing  financial  arrangements  for  planning 
must  be  agreed  upon.  Neither  the  National  Resources 
Committee  nor  any  other  Federal  agency  is  seeking  to 
impose  any  plan  or  ])lanning  procedure  upon  any  State. 
Rather,  it  is  hoped  that  the  unpetus  supplied  by 
national  planning  projects  may  develop  sufficient 
interest  in  each  State  for  the  State  to  make  its  own 
plans  within  the  framework  of  the  national  program. 

Coordination  of  State  Activities 

Sunilarly  it  must  be  emphasized  that  the  State 
Planning  Board  is  organized  not  as  an  agency  to 
intrude  upon  the  functions  of  existing  State  depart- 
ments, but  as  an  agency  to  coordinate  and  harmoni/.e 
the  work  of  many  public  bodies. 

For  purposes  of  correlating  plans  and  programs  the 
State  planning  ofHce  is  a  natural  center  for  the  State 
departments.  Its  usefulness  to  those  departments  has 
been  a  main  concern  from  the  beginning.  Through 
membership  of  department  heads  on  the  State  Planning 
Board,  through  special  committees  instituted  by  the 
Board,  and  through  constant  contacts,  a  degree  of 
nmtual  confidence  and  efficient  working  relationships 
have  been  built  up.  The  whole  structure  of  each 
State  government  was  canvassed  early  in  the  work  to 
determine  the  needed  combinations  and  committees  for 
effective  work. 
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The  same  is  true,  although  less  important  at  first, 
with  extra-governmental  organizations  within  the 
State:  Universities,  research  agencies,  State  chambers 
of  commerce,  historical  societies.  State  sportsmen's 
organizations,  and  manufacturers'  associations,  all 
of  wliich  are  utilized  and  encouraged  to  take  an  active 
part  in  planning  work  in  cooperation  with  the  State 
Planning  Board. 

State  planning  is  an  advisory,  not  an  administrative 
activity.  Experience  in  other  planning  work  shows 
that  in  establishing  the  value  of  i)lanning,  adherence 
to  a  policy  of  advice  without  interference  in  admini- 
strative organization  can  be  effective  and  useful. 

Through  the  new  experience  gained  in  these  planning 
projects,  new  methods  have  been  developed  for  draw- 
ing together  the  soundest  programs  for  the  futiue  and 
for  correlating  the  work  of  many  agencies  in  carrying 
out  such  plans. 

State  Planning  Boards  and  consultants  may  draw  on 
the  wide  variety  of  talents  and  techniques  eligible  to 
assist  in  the  development  of  this  State  planning  pro- 
cedure. In  brief,  use  has  been  made  of  men  with  the 
research  type  of  mind  in  a  vaiiety  of  fields. 

The  Preliminary  State  Plan 

The  first  goal  of  a  State  Planning  Board  is  usually 
the  preparation  of  a  preliminary  plan  which  may  in- 
clude (1)  a  program  of  public  works  for  a  considerable 
period,  (2)  a  proposed  transportation  system,  (3)  a  gen- 
eral classification  of  the  area  of  the  State  into  the  prin- 
cipal reconnnended  laud  uses,  and  (4)  other  studies  and 
projects  such  as  housmg  and  Government  reorganiza- 
tion, as  may  be  indicated  in  each  State. 

Planning  is  a  continuing  activity.  A  good  plan  is 
never  finished  but  must  be  constantly  revised  and 
amended  to  meet  changing  conditions  and  new  needs. 
It  follows,  therefore,  that  work  on  the  preliminary 
plan  should  be  in  a  form  which  can  be  carried  on  with 
the  least  possible  lost  motion. 

General  Survey.  In  most  States,  the  first  step  was 
to  organize  a  survey  for  the  collection  and  correlation 
of  essential  information  bearing  upon  social,  economic, 
and  physical  development.  Emphasis  was  placed,  in 
the  first  instance,  upon  material  readily  available  and 
special  information  which  was  immediately  needed 
such  as  (a)  map  material  showing  existing  conditions, 
(6)  surveys  and  studies  which  have  been  completed  or 
are  in  progress  by  various  public  and  private  agencies, 
(c)  public-works  projects  proposed  for  construction 
now,  (d)  proposals  for  future  development. 

The  work  was  so  organized  and  planned  that  it 
could  be  carried  on  continuously.  A  convenient  ar- 
rangement is  to  secure  the  collaboration  of  the  best 
reference  library  in  the  State  in  malung  up  reference 
cards  Usting  items  of  material,  systematicallj'  obtained 
from  the  Ubrary  catalog. 


Research.  A  certain  amount  of  original  investiga- 
tion and  research  may  be  necessary  for  the  preparation 
of  a  preliminary  plan.  Efforts  in  this  direction,  how- 
ever, were  limited  at  first  to  ascertaining  what  re- 
searches and  studies  of  direct  value  had  already  been 
made,  and  to  adapting  the  results  to  the  problems 
immediately  involved  in  this  stage  of  the  work,  includ- 
ing analysis  and  interpretation  of  trends  and  possi- 
bilities. 

Following  the  collection  of  appropriate  data  as  to 
w^hat  exists  now,  much  of  which  was  obtained  gratis 
from  ofScial  and  unofficial  voluntary  agencies,  the 
next  job  was  to  organize,  evaluate,  and  make  these  data 
readily  accessible  so  that  it  wdll  be  possible  to  know 
quickly  what  if  any  specific  information  is  on  hand 
for  any  area.  The  way  is  then  clear  for  the  formula- 
tion of  an  intelligent  conception  of  probable  future 
social,  economic  and  phj'sical  development  based  on 
(o)  study  of  present  trends,  (b)  desires  of  the  people  in 
the  area  in  question,  as  to  future  development  and 
(c)  its  relation  to  existing  conditions  and  future  devel- 
opment of  the  region  or  State  as  a  whole. 

Fields  of  Work 

Public  Works  Program.  The  State  Planning  Boards 
have  been  in  a  position  to  render  aid  to  the  State 
and  Regional  Public  Works  officials  in  formulating 
sound  long-range  public-works  programs.  Valuable 
assistance  has  been  given  on  such  matters  as  testing 
the  Statewide,  long-term  value  of  proposed  projects, 
reconciling  confhcts  of  estabUshed  poUcies  and  of  the 
views  of  various  interests,  coordination  of  the  activities 
of  governmental  agencies,  elimination  of  duplication 
and  in  adjusting  the  distribution  of  projects  to  the 
need  for  work  to  reUeve  unemployment  in  various 
parts  of  the  State. 

Through  special  works  committees,  acting  in  coop- 
eration with  the  State  engineers  of  the  Public  Works 
Administration  and  the  State  relief  administrator, 
inventories  of  available  and  needed  public  works  were 
prepared  by  the  State  Planning  Boards  in  January  and 
February  1935.  The  resulting  National  Public  Works 
inventory  comprised  returns  and  preliminary'  evalua- 
tion of  138,000  projects  estimated  to  cost  over  20,000,- 
000,000  of  dollars,  which  can  be  utilized  as  a  basis  for 
1 0-year  programs  of  public  works  in  the  several  States 
and  municipalities.  In  fact,  many  of  the  State  Plan- 
ning Boards  have  augmented  and  further  analyzed  the 
data  produced  by  this  inventory,  the  results  of  wliich 
they  have  incorporated  into  significant  reports.  A 
number  of  these  include  a  tentatively  proposed  long- 
range  public  works  program,  while  others  confine  their 
initial  approach  to  sotting  up  general  groups  of  pro- 
ects  which  should  be  undertaken  or  present  a  state- 
ment of  principles  or  criteria  to  guide  the  formulation 
of  a  specific  program.     All  the  reports,  however,  bring 
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together  and  relate  information,  recommendations,  and 
the  results  of  studies  whicli  have  been  made  l)y  various 
agencies  in  the  past  as  well  as  the  present. 

Land  Planning.  The  State  Planning  Boards  have 
collaborated  with  State  colleges,  Federal,  State,  and 
private  agricultural,  conservation,  and  oxperinicntal 
agencies  in  setting  up  a  land-use  study  of  the  State  to 
determine  present  uses  and  the  most  logical  uses  to 
which  the  land  should  be  put,  i.  e.,  forest  land,  crop 
land  (several  types),  pasture  land,  land  for  protection 
of  watershed,  and  recreational  land.  Land  planning 
committees  of  the  State  boards  have  brought  together 
these  interests  and  agencies  to  guide  the  work  of  the 
land  plamiing  consultants  assigned  from  the  National 
Resources  Board.  All  of  the  State  Planning  Boards 
have  thus  made  notable  progress  on  the  definition  of 
"problem"  or  submarginal  agricultural  areas  and  in 
the  examination  of  lands  suitable  for  resettlement. 
Study  has  been  given  to  the  possibilities  of  "zoning" 
for  the  purpose  of  classifying  and  guiding  the  proper 
use  of  rural  lands.  Investigations  have  been  made  into 
the  possibihty  under  present  laws  of  controlling  land 
subdivisions  in  unincorporated  areas.  The  same  land 
committees  have  been  utilized  for  determination  of 
local  desires  in  cases  of  misunderstanding  or  dispute  on 
jurisdiction  of  different  Federal  agencies  administering 
land  areas. 

Transportation.  Of  vital  importance  to  the  social 
and  economic  life  of  the  State  is  the  efEciencj'  wdth 
which  people  and  goods  are  transported  by  raU,  high- 
way, water,  and  air.  A  reexamination  is  needed  of  the 
adequacy  of  present  facilities,  their  interdependence, 
location,  and  arrangement,  and  the  conflicts  between 
different  methods  of  transport  such  as  grade  crossings, 
drawbridges,  and  tunnels.  The  State  Planning  Boards 
have  studied  our  transportation  system  in  relation  to 
rural  and  urban  development;  power  supply  and  trans- 
mission; probable  distribution,  growth  and  size  of 
industrial  areas;  present  and  potential  agricultural 
production;  and  to  ports,  terminals,  and  markets  for 
distribution  of  goods.  All  methods  of  transport  have 
been  regarded  as  part  of  a  single  system,  and  to  that 
end  efforts  have  been  made  to  work  out  a  practical 
method  of  integrating  the  different  units  so  as  to  use 
each  method  in  its  most  efficient  and  economic  form. 

Housing.  The  numerous  problems  involved  in  new 
housing,  slum  clearance,  and  housing  rehabilitation  in 
many  of  our  cities  have  focused  attention  upon  the  need 
for  State  assistance  in  the  form  of  guidance,  control,  and 
encouragement  as  well  as  for  estabhshment  of  sound, 
clear-cut  policies.  The  whole  question  of  unproved 
housing  conditions  is  intimately  related  to  all  the  other 
phases  of  State  planning  and  is  very  much  before  the 
pubUc  today.  Consequently,  the  State  Planning 
Boards  were  concerned  almost  immediately  with  hous- 
ing problems  in  their  relation  to  the  State  as  a  whole  as 


well  as  to  individual  community  development.  The 
boards  can  be  of  material  assistance  in  fonuulating 
necessary  housing  legislation  and  also  in  organizing 
and  conducting  surveys  of  existing  housing  conditions 
throughout  the  State  in  cooperation  with  Federal, 
State,  and  local  agencies. 

Population  and  the  Social  Survey.  In  the  last  analysis 
the  structure  of  State  planning  must  rest  on  a  fully 
developed  comprehension  of  the  population  charac- 
teristics, the  drifts  and  changes  in  population  and  the 
forces  producing  those  drifts  and  changes,  and  upon 
the  real  needs  of  the  people.  Therefore,  in  every  State 
planning  enterprise  an  early  start  was  made  on  a 
twofold  survey  to  bring  out  the  important  factors, 
(1)  a  statistical  geographic  survey  of  the  population, 
and  (2)  a  social  survey,  with  some  field  work,  to  get 
from  the  people  and  from  those  who  come  most  closely 
in  contact  with  the  people,  an  understanding  of  their 
history,  economic  status,  desires  and  needs,  and  atti- 
tudes. This  is  an  almost  virgin  field  for  State  planning, 
and  it  promises  to  be  an  extremely  fruitful  one. 

Conservation  oj  Natural  Resources.  One  of  the  most 
profitable  and  effective  ways  to  begin  State  planning  is 
to  study  the  State's  natural  resources  in  conjunction 
with  the  land-planning  phase  of  the  work  and  in  their 
relation  to  the  agricultural  and  manufacturing  indus- 
tries, to  recreation,  and  to  the  economic  status  of  the 
people.  The  wise  utiHzation  of  native  resources  in  a 
sense  constitutes  State  planning,  provided  the  economic 
and  social  factors  are  fully  recognized.  The  State  of 
Iowa  has  made  a  25-year  conservation  plan.  In  this 
approach,  as  in  most  phases  of  State  planning,  the 
planning  agency's  function  is  in  large  part  the  stimu- 
lation and  the  coordination  of  the  work  of  other  State, 
Federal,  university,  and  private  groups. 

Recreation.  Recreation  has  been  made  a  separate 
project  in  some  States,  but  frequently  it  falls  conven- 
iently into  planning  for  the  wise  use  of  the  lands,  forests, 
and  waters.  Several  States  have  made  considerable 
progress  in  the  development  of  a  State  system  of  parks 
and  reservations,  while  still  others  have  undertaken 
the  preparation  of  or  have  completed  plans  for  such  a 
sj-stem.  The  success  with  which  Ci^^lian  Conserva- 
tion Corps  workers  have  been  employed  on  carefully 
planned  State  parks  and  reservations  projects,  as 
compared  with  unplanned  projects,  has  demonstrated 
the  value  of  comprehensive  plans  for  such  development 
prepared  in  advance.  An  bnportaiit  element  in  the 
land-use  planning  has  been  the  setting  aside  of  appro- 
priate areas  for  fishing  and  hunting  reserves,  wildUfe 
preserves,  parks  of  various  types,  primitive  or  wild 
areas,  scenic  areas  and  historic  areas  and  monuments. 
Of  fundamental  importance  is  the  proper  location  of 
recreational  areas  in  relation  to  the  distribution  of  the 
population  which  will  use  them  as  well  as  to  the  char- 
acter and  fertiUty  of  the  land  available. 
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Distribution  of  Industry.  One  ot  the  most  important 
elements  of  State  planning  is  that  which  has  to  do  with 
the  movement  of  industry.  How  far  should  decentraU- 
zation  be  encouraged,  and  what  kind  of  industrial  units 
are  desirable?  An  examination  of  (1)  the  actual 
trends  in  industrial  movement  and  (2)  the  possibilities 
for  further  industrial  development  have  proven  to  be 
good  starting  points  in  this  whole  phase  of  State 
planning.  Such  studies  bring  to  the  surface  the  critical 
problems  affecting  the  industrial  structure,  such  as 
freight  rates,  raw  materials,  markets,  power,  and  water 
supply.  Universities  have  been  frequently  interested 
in  making  studies  of  this  kind. 

Water  Resources.  It  is  surprising  to  find  that  before 
the  organization  of  the  State  Planning  Boards  the 
problems  of  power  development,  water  supply,  and 
sewage  disposal  were  often  in  a  chaotic  situation,  due  to 
lack  of  any  central  board  which  could  study  this  field 
and  bring  out  the  State-mde,  coordinated  planning  for 
the  economical  and  adequate  provision  of  these 
essential  facihties.  In  every  State  the  planning  for 
water  resources  needs  to  be  dovetailed  with  other 
elements,  such  as  land  use  and  industrial  development. 

Fiscal  Programming.  Most  of  our  States  are  strug- 
gling with  unbalanced  budgets  and  insufficient  tax 
revenues.  The  programming  of  expenditures  on  the 
basis  of  prospective  revenues  from  various  sources  and 
for  various  purposes  may  be  a  particularly  useful 
service.  Special  attention  has  been  given  to  a  program 
in  which  certain  pubhc  works  projects  are  held  back 
for  periods  of  low  prices  and  unemployment. 

Governmental  Eeorganization.  In  some  situations 
the  time  is  ripe  to  push  such  matters  as  consoHdation 
of  counties,  of  park  districts,  and  of  other  taxing  bodies. 
There  is  political  difficulty  in  this  type  of  project,  and 
a  State  planning  agency  may  be  more  free  to  work  on  it 
than  the  other  established  administrative  units. 
Again,  universities  are  frequently  interested  in  this 
kind  of  planning. 

A  full-fledged  State  planning  project  mil  eventually 
include  all  of  these  items  and  others  as  well.  Formu- 
lation of  sound  conservation  and  development  pohcies 
will  require  the  intelligent  coordination  of  the  various 
activities  and  plans  of  pubhc  and  private  agencies 
through  adequate  organization  and  exercise  of  constant 
foresight  and  judgment. 


Committee 
Organization- 


-State  Planning  Boards 


To  handle  these  special  studies  many  of  the  State 
Planning  Boards  have  set  up  committees,  usually  under 
the  chairmanship  of  a  member  of  the  board,  but  in- 
cluding representatives  of  cooperating  agencies  and 
interested  citizens.  A  long  list  of  active  committees 
is  provided  by  the  State  Planning  Board  of  Oregon, 
which  has  special  groups  studying  agriculture,  land 


classification,  forestry,  mineral  resources,  water  re- 
sources, power,  fisheries,  transportation,  commerce  and 
industry,  education,  public  welfare,  wildlife,  recreation 
and  maps,  basic  data  and  statistics. 

Another  example  of  such  committees  is  provided  by 
the  Arkansas  State  Planning  Board  where  committees 
on  highways,  rail  and  water  transportation,  land  use, 
water  resources  and  rural  electrification,  public  works 
and  unemployment,  parks  and  recreation,  tourist  at- 
tractions, pubhc  schools.  State  penal  institutions, 
capitol  grounds,  pubhc  lands  and  county  boundaries, 
centennial  parks  and  statistical  and  research  projects. 

Still  other  boards  have  added  to  these  subjects, 
pubhc  health,  taxation,  metropolitan  problems,  etc., 
in  the  case  of  Virginia,  a  total  of  19  committees  have 
been  organized. 

Another  type  of  committee  organization  has  been 
set  up  by  the  New  England  Regional  Planning  Com- 
mission, where  an  advisory  group  of  over  500  members 
has  been  appointed  to  consult  wth  the  State  and  re- 
gional planning  agencies  to  provide  contacts  with 
public  opinion  throughout  the  area. 

Membership  on 

State  Planning  Boards 

The  membership  of  State  Planning  Boards  varies 
from  5  in  the  Idaho  Board  to  22  in  the  State  of  New 
York.  Two  theories  of  organization  are  discernible^ 
one  combining  officials  and  citizen  members  and  the 
other  utihzing  only  nonofficial  citizens — but  in  both 
cases  supplementing  the  Board  membership  with 
numerous  committees  and  special  groups  inc  uding 
other  qualified  persons  to  advise  on  special  problems. 
In  no  case,  so  far  as  now  known,  have  members  been 
paid  for  their  services  on  the  State  Planning  Boards. 

The  ex-officio  members  of  State  Planning  Boards 
have  often  included  the  Governor  himself  as  active, 
as  well  as  nominal,  chairman.  Other  officials  named 
by  the  laws  or  appointed  by  the  Governors  have  in- 
cluded the  heads  of  Pubhc  Works  Departments,  State 
highway  officials,  health  officers,  chiefs  of  public  welfare 
and  educational  departments.  Forest  and  conserva- 
tion officials  have  often  been  included. 

The  value  of  having  these  officials  as  members  of 
the  board  has  been  shown  in  the  increasing  interest 
they  have  taken  in  the  coordination  of  their  work  with 
that  of  other  departments.  Since  they  are  the  officials 
who  are  entrusted  with  the  execution  of  plans,  it  is 
important  that  they  should  fully  understand  the  pur- 
poses behind  planning  proposals,  so  that  later  inter- 
pretations of  intention  and  inevitable  changes  in  detail 
can  be  made  in  the  spirit  of  the  original  plan.  The 
ex-officio  members  of  State  Planning  Boards  have  not 
only  participated  fully  in  the  work,  but  in  many  cases 
have  made  available  funds  and  personnel  to  carry  on 
investigations  and  planning  research.     Since  the  pur- 
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poso  of  State  Planning  Boards  is  to  correlate  and  co- 
ordinate planning  proposals  rather  than  to  duphcate 
the  work  normally  assigned  to  existing  State  agencies, 
the  cooperation  of  State  officials,  whether  or  not  they 
are  members  of  the  board,  is  essential  to  the  success 
of  the  undertaking. 

Among  the  citizen  members,  prominence  has  been 
given  to  officials  of  the  universities."  This  contact 
with  the  State  or  other  university  has  been  most  helpful 
in  making  available  sources  of  information  and  re- 
search men  for  the  use  of  the  State  Planning  Boards. 
Other  citizen  members  of  the  planning  boards  have 
been  drawn  from  a  great  variety  of  occupations  and 
interests  with  no  one  profession  or  business  particularly 
prominent.  The  new  American  Society  of  Planning 
Officials  provides  an  opportunity  for  exchange  of 
experience  among  planners. 

Staff  of  State  Planning 
Boards  and  Appropriations 

A  nucleus  staff  for  the  State  Planning  Boards  has 
been  provided  in  most  States  through  contingent  funds 
available  to  the  Governors  or  through  loan  of  services 
from  other  State  departments  and  bureaus.  More 
recently,  with  the  appropriation  of  State  funds  to  carry 
on  the  work  of  the  newly  estabUshed  statutory  boards, 
a  director  of  planning  and  drafting  and  stenographic 
assistants  have  been  paid  for  out  of  these  regular  State 
appropriations.  Practically  all  of  the  State  Planning 
Boards  now  have  some  such  nucleus  staff  supplemented 
by  special  assistance  from  cooperative  State  agencies, 
universities,  and  private  institutions. 

By  far,  the  larger  part  of  the  funds  and  staff  for  State 
planning  work  have  been  supplied  during  the  last  2 
years  through  the  emergency  organizations  from  the 
Civil  Works  Administration,  the  Federal  Emergency 
Relief  Administration,  and  the  Works  Progress  Ad- 
ministration. By  giving  work  to  engineers,  drafts- 
men, statisticians  and  others  of  the  white-collar  class 
in  their  own  or  related  fields,  these  planning  projects 
have  constituted  a  valuable  contribution  not  only  to 
the  planning  movement  but  also  to  the  restoration  of 
morale  among  this  valuable  class  of  unemployed 
workers. 

The  funds  so  far  appropriated  by  State  legislatures 
are  below  the  sums  previously  available  to  the  boards 
from  emergency  funds,  but  the  appropriations  already 
made  are  most  encouraging  evidence  of  the  value  placed 
on  State  planning  work  by  the  legislatures. 

State  Planning  Consultants 

The  State  planning  consultants  and  associate  con- 
sultants assigned  by  the  National  Resources  Board  to 
State  planning  agencies  have  provided  a  working  rela- 

"  XlabamB,  Arizona,  Iowa,  Minnesota,  Missouri,  New  York,  Ohio,  and  Utah. 


tion  for  the  cooperative  development  of  Federal  and 
State  planning  policies.  They  are  in  effect  ambassa- 
dors of  planning  between  the  two  jurisdictions. 

The  National  Resources  Board  has  of  necessity 
due  to  the  nature  of  the  work,  left  the  consultants 
with  but  few  instructions.  They  have  had  to  adapt 
themselves  to  the  conditions  and  situations  in  which 
the  State  Planning  Boards  found  themselves,  in 
starting  a  new  venture.  Different  subjects  or  activi- 
ties were  opportune  or  important  in  different  States. 
Differing  degrees  of  supervision  and  leadership  were 
required  to  get  the  work  started  and  continued. 

One  requirement  only  has  been  made  of  these 
consultants — a  full  report  to  the  Washington  office  at 
stated  intervals.  It  is  from  these  reports  that  the 
progress  of  the  State  planning  movement  can  be 
measured. 

The  reports  of  consultants  '^  vary  in  volume  and 
in  content  not  only  according  to  the  State  and  its 
special  problem,  but  also  according  to  the  varied 
background  and  interests  from  which  the  consultants 
were  drawn.  Wliile  a  majority  of  the  men  now  as- 
signed as  consultants  had  had  previous  consulting 
experience  in  city  and  regional  planning  work,  the 
hst  '*  includes  also  two  men  who  were  secretaries  of 
State  chambers  of  commerce,  a  social  service  execu- 
tive, a  number  of  civil  engineers  and  landscape  archi- 
tects, and  other  with  training  as  architects,  economists, 
and  newspaper  men.  The  special  experience  and 
interests  of  each  consultant  are  naturally  reflected  in 
his  report. 

Federal  Assistance 
to  State  Planning 

The  National  Planning  Board  of  the  Public  Works 
Administration,  set  up  in  July  1933,  recognized  the 
strength  of  local  interest,  initiative,  and  responsibility 
in  planning  and  the  need  for  local  participation  in  the 
formulation  of  planning  policies.  If  city  planning, 
regional  or  metropolitan  planning  are  requirements  for 
a  well-governed  city,  and  if  a  national  planning  agency 
is  appropriate  in  the  Federal  Government,  it  logically 
follows  that  State  planning  organizations  might  not 
only  be  useful  for  the  States,  but  also  provide  neces- 
sary contacts  between  the  Federal  planning  agency  and 
public  opinion  in  the  States.  This  possibility  was 
called  to  the  attention  of  the  Governors  of  all  of  the 
States  by  a  circular  letter  of  the  National  Planning 
Board  early  in  December  1933,  and  almost  immediately 
resulted  in  the  appointment  of  a  large  number  of  State 
planning  boards.  The  suggestion  from  the  National 
Planning  Board  was  not  only  well  received,  it  was 
seized  upon  in  a  manner  indicating  that  the  need  and 
possibilities  of  such  an  agency  were  fully  recognized 

"  Cf.  List  of  con.siiltants,  appendix  p.  291. 
1'  Cf.  Dibliography  p.  294. 
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in  many  States.  Support  and  cooperation  were  fortli- 
coming  without  regard  to  political  affiliations  of  tlic 
Governors,  and  most  of  the  boards  were  set  iij)  on  n 
strictly  nonpartisan  basis. 

At  the  same  time  that  the  National  Planning  Board 
suggested  the  organization  of  State  Planning  Boards, 
the  Public  Works  Administration  allotted  funds  for  the 
cmplojanent  of  consultants  to  be  assigned  by  the  Board 
to  qualified  State  planning  agencies.  As  conditions 
precedent  to  such  assignments  the  lioard  requested 
assurances  from  the  Governor  of  each  State  concerning 
the  followang  points:  '^ 

1 .  Ajipointment  by  the  Governor  of  an  unpaid  State 
Planning  Board,  including  perhaps  four  department 
heads,  such  as  public  works,  highways,  conservation, 
and  health,  together  with  three  citizens. 

2.  Assurance  by  the  Governor  that  if  this  State 
Planning  Board  gets  under  wa.v  he  will  sponsor  some 
legislation  to  put  it  on  a  continuing  basis. 

3.  The  assignment  from  existing  State  ofhces  or  ajj- 
plication  to  the  Civil  Works  Administration  for  draft- 
ing and  stenographic  help  to  carry  on  the  work  of  the 
proposed  board. 

4.  Development  of  a  plarming  progi-am,  giving  the 
status  of  planning  work  already  done  and  outlining 
specific  studies  to  be  undertaken  in,  say,  the  ne.xt  6 
months.  The  suggestion  that  this  program  include  a 
land-use  study,  a  lO-j^ear  program  of  pubUc  works, 
and  perhaps  a  study  for  the  integration  of  the  trans- 
portation system  within  the  State. 

5.  Any  suggestions  the  Governor  or  the  new  board 
may  wish  to  make  of  a  qualified  planner  to  direct  the 
work. 

6.  Statement  of  the  Governor's  willingness  to  ap- 
iwbit  the  planner,  or  the  chairman  of  the  State  Plan- 
ning Board,  as  the  State  representative  on  a  Regional 
or  Inter-State  Planning  Committee,  if  such  committee 
is  organized. 

Help  for  State  Planning  Boards  was  also  forthcoming 
from  the  Civil  Works  Administration  which  was  just 
getting  started  at  that  time.  Administrator  Hopkins 
gave  planning  projects  sponsored  by  official  State  and 
city  agencies  a  preferred  status  for  employment  of  so- 
called  "white  collar"  workers.  Similar  help  has  been 
continued  through  the  Emergency  Relief  Administra- 
tion. 

The  financial  contribution  from  P^ederal  funds 
through  the  assignment  of  consultants  by  the  Board 
lias  amounted  to  something  over  $270,000  for  the 
period  from  December  15,  1933,  to  June  15,  1935. 
The  funds  expended  for  assistance  to  State  Planning 
Boards  through  the  Civil  Works  Administration  and 
the  Emergency  Relief  Administration  cannot  be 
accurately  stated  because  of  the  manner  in  wliich 
these  accounts  were  combined  with  other  projects  and 

"  Sec  fifth  circular  letter  ot  National  Plannins  Board,  Dec.  II,  1933. 


because  of  the  contributary  or  sharing  basis  as  between 
State  and  Federal  agencies  wliich  varied  from  State 
to  State. 

Suggestions  for  Work  and  Organization 

Through  the  consultants  and  a  series  of  meetings  in 
different  parts  of  the  countrj'  and  through  circular  let- 
ters tlistributed  from  the  office  of  the  Executive  Officer 
in  Washington,  the  National  Planning  Board  and  its 
successor,  the  National  Resources  Board,  have  been 
able  to  suggest  appropriate  fields  of  activity,  methods 
of  work,  and  ty[)es  of  organization  for  State  Planning 
Boards. 

Additional  suggestions  were  sent  out  in  later  circulars 
and  bulletins  prepared  by  the  executive  officer  and 
assistant  executive  officer,  and  transmitted  through 
conferences  in  New  England,  Chicago,  Ivnoxvillc, 
Baltunore,  St.  Louis,  and  Cincinnati."  Opportunities 
for  cooperation  by  State  Planning  Boards  on  submar- 
ginal  land  purchases,  transfers  of  land  jurisdictions, 
the  Public  Works  Administration  inventory  of  avail- 
able public  works,  real  propertj',  and  other  inventories 
have  been  called  to  the  attention  of  State  boards  and 
consultants. 

Regional  Advisers 
and  District  Chairmen 

Regional  advisers  of  the  Pubhc  Works  Adminis- 
tration, acting  as  the  field  representatives  of  the  Na- 
tional Planning  Board,  played  an  important  part  in 
bringing  these  suggestions  and  offers  of  assistance  to 
the  attention  of  Governors  and  leading  citizens  who 
were  interested  in  the  possibilities  of  State  planning 
for  their  States.  They  pursued  wideh'  diflFcrent  meth- 
ods according  to  the  local  situations  which  they  found 
and  were  especially  helpful  in  relating  the  work  of  the 
State  engineers  of  the  Federal  Emergency  Administra- 
tion of  Public  Works  to  the  activities  and  interest  of  the 
planning  boards  set  up  as  strictly  autonomous  and 
independent  State  agencies.  Following  is  a  list  of 
the  former  regional  advisers  with  the  States  in  their 
regions: 


RegioDal  adviser 
George  W.  Lane.. 


Uegiun 
.    No.   1.   Maine,  Vermont,  New  Hamp- 
shire, Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island, 
Connecticut. 

Edward  J.  Flynn No.  2.   New  York,  New  Jersey,  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Charles  M.  Moderwell-    No.  3.  Ohio,  liliuois,  Indiana,   Michi- 
gan, Wisconsin. 

Frank  W.  Murphy No.  4.  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota, 

Nebraska,    Minnesota,   Iowa,   Wyo- 
ming. 

Marshall  N.  Dana No.  5.   Waahiugton,  Oregon,  .Montana, 

Idaho. 

Justus  S.  Warden No.     6.     California,     Nevada,     Utah, 

Arizona. 


1"  For  list  o(  circulars  and  circular  letters  see  appendli  p.  306. 
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Regional  adviser 

Clifford  B.  Jones 

Vincent  M.  Miles 

Henry  T.  Mclntosh.. 

George  L.  Radcliffe 


Region 

.   No.  7.  New  Mexico,  Texas,  Louisiana. 

-  No.  8.  Colorado,  Kansas,  Missouri, 
Oklahoma,  Arkansas. 

..  No.  9.  Mississippi,  Alabama,  Georgia, 
South  Carolina,  Florida. 

.  No.  10.  West  Virginia,  Maryland, 
Delaware,  Virginia,  Kentucky,  Ten- 
nessee, North  Carolina. 

Upon  the  dissolution  of  the  P.  W.  A.  State  Ad\-isory 
Boards  and  the  offices  of  regional  advisers,  a  new- 
set-up  of  district  chairmen  for  the  National  Planning 
Board  was  appointed,  in  some  cases  continuing  the 
former  regional  advisers  but  vnih  different  districts  or 
regions.  The  district  chairmen  of  the  National 
Resources  Board  are  now  (June  15,  1935): 

District  chairmen  District 

Victor  M.  Cutter No.   1.   Maine,   New  Hampshire,   Ver- 
mont,   Massachusetts,    Connecticut, 
Rhode  Island. 
No.  2.  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Penn- 
sylvania,   Delaware. 
No.     3.   Maryland,     Virginia,     North 
Carolina. 
Henry  T.  Mcintosh No.  4.  South  Carolina,   Georgia,   Ala- 
bama, Florida. 

Alfred  Bettman No.  5.  Oliio,  Indiana,  Kentucky,  West 

Virginia,  Tennessee. 
Vincent  M.  Miles No.    6.  .Arkansas,    Louisiana,    Missis- 
sippi, Oklahoma,  Texas. 
Charles  M.  Moderwell.    No.   7.  lUinois,    Wisconsin,    Michigan, 
Minnesota,  Iowa,  Missouri. 
No.  8.   Montana,  North  Dakota,  South 

Dakota. 
No.  9.  Wyoming,  Nebraska,  Colorado, 

Kansas. 
No.  10.  New  Mexico,  California,  Ari- 
zona, Nevada,  Utah. 
Marshall  N.  Dana No.  11.  Washington,  Oregon,  Idaho. 

Some  of  the  district  chairmen  of  the  Board  have  found 
it  desirable  to  organize  semiofficial  planning  agencies 
for  the  interstate  region  that  they  serve — others  have 
found  personal  meetings  with  the  State  planning 
boards  or  groups  or  committees  on  special  subjects  to 
be  effective  in  promoting  cooperation  and  common 
imderstanding. 

Regional  adviser,  now  United  States  Senator,  George 
Radcliffe  organized  an  advisory  committee  '"which  met 
frequently  and  to  the  great  advantage  of  planning  in  his 
region.  This  group  of  volunteers  was  particularly  active 
in  connection  with  the  proposed  Shenandoah-Great 
Smoky  Parkway  and  with  pollution  problems  in  Chesa- 
peake Bay.  'ftHule  serving  as  a  member  of  this  advisory 
committee  Col.  J.  \l.  S.  Waring  developed  the  indus- 
trial studies  since  carried  on  under  his  direction  in  the 
Emergency  Relief  Administration. 


"  Dr.  Thomaj  S.  Cullen,  Thomas  W.  Rogan,  Theodore  E.  Straus,  William  Gordon 
Beecher,  John  E.  Semmes,  Abel  W.lman,  W.  Walters  Pagon,  Talbot  Todd.  Horace 
E.  Flack. 


In  the  Pacific  Northwest,  Marshall  N.  Dana,  as 
regional  adviser  and  district  chairman,  organized  the 
Pacific-Northwest  Regional  Planning  Commission  with 
representatives  from  each  of  the  State  planning  boards 
in  the  district.  Two  largely  attended  regional  confer-, 
ences  under  the  auspices  of  the  Regional  Planning  Com- 
mission have  demonstrated  the  vitality  of  the  work 
imder  his  direction. 

A  similar  New  England  Regional  Planning  Commis- 
sion in  the  opposite  comer  of  the  United  States  was 
organized  under  Regional  Adviser  George  W.  Lane  and 
continued  under  Victor  M.  Cutter  as  district  chairman, 
with  the  vigorous  support  of  the  New  England  Council. 
Both  of  these  regional  planning  organizations  have 
been  assisted  by  assignment  of  consultants  and  other 
personnel  from  the  National  Resources  Board. 

The  mention  of  these  regional  organizations  does  not 
mean  that  the  district  chairmen  in  other  parts  of  the 
country  have  been  less  active — on  the  contrary,  it 
reflects  the  different  methods  which  were  wisely  adopted 
and  adapted  to  suit  different  situations. 

Present  Status  of  State  Planning 

Pubhc  acceptance  of  the  idea  and  need  for  continu- 
ing State  planning  work  has  been  sho\vn  by  the  pas- 
sage of  many  bills  to  establish  State  planning  agencies 
on  a  permanent  basis.  As  already  noted  legislative 
authority  for  State  planning  work  existed  only  in  Wis- 
consin, Illinois,  and  the  District  of  Columbia  prior  to 
the  issuance  of  the  State  planning  circular  of  the 
National  Planning  Board.  A  bill  was  then  pending  in 
the  Maryland  Legislature  and  was  soon  passed,  to  be 
followed  by  a  resolution  of  the  Virginia  Assembh'  and 
acts  in  Washington,  Kentucky,  Montana,  and  New 
Jersey,  before  the  legislative  sessions  of  1934  had 
adjourned. 

To  assist  in  the  drafting  of  bills  for  State  planning 
work  the  National  Planning  Board  circulated  the 
"model"  laws  prepared  by  the  Harvard  Graduate 
School  of  City  Planning  and  sent  out  copies  of  all  laws 
as  the}'  were  approved.  No  effort  was  made  to  en- 
courage uniformity  in  powers,  organization,  or  state- 
ments of  duties  of  State  Planning  Boards  because  the 
National  Resources  Board  recognized  the  experimental 
character  of  tliis  work  and  the  necessity  of  adjusting 
legal  forms  to  the  special  situations  in  different  States. 
The  laws  passed  in  1934,  were,  however,  important 
factors  in  the  framing  of  bills  for  submission  to  1935 
sessions  of  State  Legislatures. 

During  the  last  few  months,  when  the  legislatures  of 
a  vast  majority  of  the  States  were  in  session,  a  long 
series  of  bills  was  introduced  and  pushed  toward  pas- 
sage by  the  State  Planning  Boards.  With  the  support 
of  the  Governors  and  in  almost  every  case  as  a  non- 
partisan measure,  an  unusual  number  of  these  bills 
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were  favorably  received  and  passed.  Today,  June 
15,  1935,  30  States  have  State  Planning:  Boards  set  up 
by  special  legrislative  acts  and  in  two  States  the  work 
is  proceeding  under  authority  of  special  resolutions. 
In  13  other  States  the  planning  boards  have  been  con- 
tinued under  the  general  authority  of  the  Governor  to 
set  up  advisory  committees  and  similar  agencies. 
With  these  varying  degrees  of  permanence  and  author- 
ity. State  Planning  Boards  are  now  functioning  in  all 
the  States  of  the  Union  excepting  only  Delaware 
and  Louisiana. 

AA'hereas  there  were  only  2  or  3  boards  or  commis- 
sions in  the  country  which  could  properly  be  called 
State  planning  organizations  when  the  National 
Planning  Board  first  oft'ercd  assistance  to  quahfied 
State  planning  agencies,  there  are  now,  in  June  193.5, 
State  Planning  Boards  appointed  by  Governors  of  4.5 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  the  Territory  of 
Alaska.  In  the  brief  period  of  less  than  2  years  (almost 
entirely  since  January  193.5)  30  States  and  Alaska  have 
passed  laws  establishing  these  State  Planning  Boards 
on  a  continuing  basis.  The  District  of  Columbia  has 
had  a  legally  established  National  Capital  Park  and 
Planning  Commission  since  1926. 

State  planning  has  fired  the  imagination  of  large 
numbers  of  people  without  regard  to  part^^,  class,  or 
section.  Support  for  State  planning  work  has  been 
enthusiasticallj'  given  b}^  persons  from  all  parties, 
with  the  assistance  of  chambers  of  commerce,  labor 
organizations,  farm  groups,  and  a  wide  variety  of  other 
interests.  Republican  and  Democratic  Governors 
alike  have  appointed  State  planning  agencies  to  plan 
for  the  future  of  their  respective  States.  In  all  parts 
of  the  country  Governors  are  urging  continued  develop- 
ment of  State  planning  work.^' 

From  New  England,  where  Gov.  Jolin  G.  Winant 
set  up  the  first  State  planning  board,  his  successor, 
Governor  Bridges,  reported  in  his  inaugural  message, 
referring  to  the  work  of  the  planning  boards,  said, 
"Two  major  political  parties  are  conunitted  to  the 
principle  of  continuing  its  function.  It  is  directly  con- 
cerned with  State  development,  not  only  with  recrea- 
tional but  with  industrial  and  agricultural  lines."  At 
the  other  end  of  the  country.  Governor  Blood,  of  Utah, 
remarks  that  "Planning  for  the  best  economic  develop- 
ment of  the  State  is  a  very  important  function  of  the 
Government." 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Kansas  State  Planning  Board  in 
January,  Governor  Landon  pointed  out  that  "the 
State  Planning  Board  being  in  close  touch  with  Federal 
and  State  Departments  can  perform  effective  services 
for  both  especially  in  coordinaring  the  varied  phases  of 

■<  See  Circular  No.  IV,  dated  Feb.  12, 1935,  of  tbe  National  Resources  Committee. 


the  relief  program."  Governor  Johnson,  of  Colorado, 
has  stated  that  through  the  State  planning  agency  "we 
expect  to  determine  all  the  basic  facts  which  must 
underlie  intelligent  development  of  our  natural  re- 
sources and  to  establish  a  coordinated,  intelligent,  and 
well-considered  program  of  public  improvements.  We 
want  to  get  away  from  the  hit-or-miss  methods  of  the 
past,  and  to  see  that  each  highway  project  or  other 
public  works  ties  into  the  whole  scheme  for  the 
development  of  Colorado." 

In  submitting  the  State  planning  report  to  the  legis- 
lature. Governor  Lehman  of  New  York,  commended  it 
to  the  "thoughtful  consideration  not  only  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  legislature  but  also  of  the  people  of  the  State 
*  *  *  This  will  give  to  our  people  a  comprehensive, 
ooordinative  review  of  the  physical  resources  of  New 
York  State  and  the  relation  of  these  resources  to  our 
economic  and  social  well-being."  Governor  Peery  of 
Virginia  has  pointed  out  that  "planning  is  necessary 
to  any  well-ordered  and  successful  individual.  It  is 
likewise  necessarj'  in  government,  and,  but  for  planning 
by  the  founders  of  our  Republic  we  would  doubtless 
be  deprived  of  the  proud  boast  that  ours  is  the  best  of 
all  governments  in  the  world." 

Governor  McNutt  of  Indiana  sunmiarizes  the  pur- 
pose of  the  Indiana  State  Planning  Board  in  the  state- 
ment that  the  fundamental  objective  of  a  State  plan  is 
the  provision  for  the  healthful,  convenient,  pleasant 
living  conditions  in  situations  affording  abundant  oj)- 
portunitj'  for  the  proper  utilization  of  the  talents  and 
ability  of  all  individuals  in  a  manner  profitable  to  each. 

Future  State  Planning  Work 

Politics  seem  to  have  played  httle  or  no  part  in  the 
choice  of  Planning  Board  members  and,  in  general, 
plaunmg  has  been  placed  as  much  outside  the  range 
of  ordinary  poUtics  as  has  education.  It  has  been 
generally  recognized  that  planning  requires  the  coop- 
eration of  a  wide  variety  of  different  interests  in  the 
States  and  that  to  be  successful  it  must  be  technical 
rather  than  political. 

The  review  of  reports  and  topics  studied  by  State 
Planning  Boards  outlines  a  broad  field  of  future  work 
for  these  new  agencies.  They  are  still  young  and  their 
work  is  necessarily  largely  experimental,  but  their 
man}'  accomplishments,  even  under  the  difficult  cir- 
cumstances of  the  last  2  years,  augur  well  for  their 
future.  They  can  do  much  to  coordinate  planning 
activities  in  State  departments,  to  fill  in  gaps,  and  to 
make  both  citizens  and  officials  study  and  work  for 
the  more  effective  use  of  the  human  and  natural 
resources  of  each  State. 
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ALABAMA 
STATE  PLANNING  BOARD 


GOVERNOR'S  BOARD  APPOINTED  JANUARY  27,  1934 

Organization  and  Stafi 

On  January  27,  1934,  former  Gov.  B.  M.  Miller,  in 
response  to  the  offer  of  cooperation  from  the  National 
Planning  Board,  appointed  the  Alabama  State  Planning 
Board,  which  has  been  continued  by  Governor  Graves. 
Members  are:  Dr.  L.  N.  Duncan,  chairman,  Alabama 
Polytechnic  Institute,  Auburn;  Col.  Page  S.  Bunker, 
State  forester,  Montgomery;  Dr.  Walter  B.  Jones, 
State  geologist,  University  of  Alabama;  Dr.  A.  F. 
Harman,  State  superintendent  of  education,  Mont- 
gomery; Frederick  I.  Thompson,  publisher,  Montgom- 
ery; Mayer  W.  Aldridge,  Montgomery;  Milton  H.  Fies, 
Birmingham;  J.  N.  Baker,  State  health  officer,  Mont- 
gomery. Membership  on  the  board  is  without  finan- 
cial compensation.  Several  meetings  have  been  held 
and  projects  for  surveys  of  the  State's  resources 
studied. 

On  August  1,  1934,  Paul  S.  Haley  was  assigned  as 
land  planning  consultant  to  Alabama  by  the  National 
Resources  Board.  On  February  19,  1935,  he  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Luther  Fuller  whose  office  is  located  in  c^uar- 
ters  furnished  by  the  Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute. 
This  institution,  together  with  the  Agricultural  Exten- 
sion Sendee,  has  furnished  office  help  and  supplies, 
while  clerical  help  has  been  furnished  by  the  Alabama 
Emergency  Relief  Administration.  Excellent  coopera- 
tion in  securing  data  and  making  surveys  has  been  re- 
ceived from  various  State  agencies. 

Background  and  Citizen  Support 

The  tliinldng  people  of  this  State  have  long  felt  the 
need  of  a  well-worked-out  plan  for  the  best  utUization 
and  conser%'ation  of  the  State's  natural,  economic, 
social,  and  industrial  resources.  The  development  of 
electric  power  at  Muscle  Shoals  and  on  other  rivers  has 
brought  popular  realization  of  the  abundance  of  the 
State's  water-power  resources.  The  need  of  conserva- 
tion of  iron  and  coal  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State 
has  long  been  felt  and  the  great  waste  in  the  forest  areas 
of  south  Alabama  is  apparent  to  all  who  pass  through 
that  section.  Equally  serious  is  the  fact  that  much  of 
the  State's  agricultural  resources  have  been  depleted  by 
serioiis  soil  erosion,  mismanagement,  and  absentee 
ownership.  Good  progress  has  been  made  in  the  de- 
velopment of  a  more  constructive  type  of  agriculture  in 
the  past  few  years,  but  there  is  much  to  be  done  through 
a   well-laid-out  State-wide  plan  of  conservation  and 


BILL  TO  BE  INTRODUCED  IN  NEXT   LEGISLATURE 

utilization.  County  planning  boards  have  been  orga- 
nized in  a  number  of  counties  in  the  State,  and  from 
these  the  board  is  getting  support  and  encouragement. 

Duties  and  Functions 

A  bill  has  been  prepared  by  the  State  planning  board 
for  presentation  to  the  legislature,  creating  a  perma- 
nent planning  organization.  The  function  of  this 
board,  as  outhned  m  the  bill,  will  be: 

"To  study  the  problems  of  the  State  and  seek  to 
develop  a  planned  economy  and  development  of  all 
the  natural,  agricultural,  mineral,  industrial,  social, 
and  human  resources  of  the  State  of  Alabama  for  the 
social  and  economic  development  and  progress  of  its 
people;  to  coordinate  and  mtegrate  all  plans  to  the 
end  that  the  highest  public  interest  may  be  served; 
that  the  *  *  *  resources  of  the  State  may  be  so 
protected  and  so  utiUzed  that  present  and  future 
citizens  of  the  State  shall  be  the  constant  beneficiaries 
of  the  State's  natural  endo\vments.  In  the  perform- 
ance of  this  fimction,  the  board  shall  review  and  corre- 
late the  poUcies  and  plans  of  State  departments  and 
governmental  agencies;  initiate  and  conduct  iaquiries, 
investigations,  surveys,  studies,  and  research  to  obtain 
necessary  facts  and  data;  assemble  and  analyze  this 
data,  and  therefrom  make  determinations  and  recom- 
mendations and  formulate  policies  and  plans  for  the 
development  and  utilization  of  aU  resources  *  *  *; 
propose  and  coordinate  plans  for  public  improvements 
and  governmental  policies  relating  to  the  execution 
thereof;  confer  and  cooperate  with  State,  Federal,  and 
regional  agencies,  and  with  the  executive,  legislative, 
ans  planning  authorities  of  neighboring  States,  and  of 
the  counties,  municipahties,  and  other  governmental 
agencies  of  this  and  other  States  for  the  purpose  of 
bringing  about     *     *     *    coordination     *     *     *." 

Funds  and  Appropriations 

Under  the  present  organization  of  the  State  planning 
board,  which  was  created  by  appointment  of  the  Gover- 
nor and  not  by  act  of  the  legislature,  no  funds  were 
provided.  However,  it  is  anticipated  that  the  legis- 
lature will  favorably  consider  a  bill  providing  sufficient 
funds.  The  Alabama  Relief  Administration  approved 
a  project  for  acquiring  a  land-ownership  map  of  each 
county  and  has  paid  all  of  the  expenses  in  furnishing 
materials  and  men  to  do  the  work. 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 


1.  In  September  1934  a  land  use  schedule  calling  for 
information  relating  to  the  agricultural,  social,  and 
economic  conditions  of  Alabama  was  compiled  by  the 
coimty  agricultural  agents  for  the  use  of  the  board. 
From  the  information  furnished,  valuable  data  have 
been  secured  for  planning  a  better  utilization  of  the 
State's  agricultural  resources. 

2.  Land  ownership  maps  are  being  prepared. 

3.  A  classification  of  types  of  farms  and  predominat- 
ing agricultural  problems  has  been  completed. 

4.  Four  submarginal  land  projects,  ranging  from 
50,000  to  150,000  acres  have  been  approved,  this  land 
to  be  converted  into  forest  and  game  preserves. 


5.  An  inventory  of  Public  Works  projects,  in  coop- 
eration with  the  State  P.  W.  A.  engineer,  was  taken. 

The  board  has  not  as  yet  made  enough  progress  in 
its  studies  to  draw  definite  conclusions  as  to  State- 
wide plans.  One  of  the  outstanding  needs  of  Alabama, 
however,  is  a  more  effective  method  of  correcting  and 
controlling  soil  erosion,  which  is  considered  one  of  the 
greatest  menaces  to  the  State.  It  is  felt  that  some  plan 
should  be  evolved  whereby  the  proper  terracing  equip- 
ment could  be  made  available  to  the  land  owners  ui)ou 
a  credit  basis. 
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ARIZONA 
STATE  PLANNING  BOARD 


GOVERNOR'S  BOARD  APPOINTED  JANUARY  23,  1934 

Organization  and  Staff 

In  response  to  suggestions  by  the  National  Planning 
Board,  Gov.  B.  B.  Moeur  on  January  23,  1934,  ap- 
pointed the  Arizona  State  Planning  Board.  The  mem- 
l)ers  are:  Dr.  Homer  L.  Shantz  (member  of  the 
national  land  use  planning  committee  from  1931  to 
1934),  ])resident.  University  of  Arizona,  chairman; 
Howard  S.  Reed,  State  engineer,  Public  Works  Admui- 
istration,  secretary;  Arthur  N.  Kellej',  secretary,  board 
of  directors  of  State  institutions;  Dr.  George  C.  Tru- 
man, State  superintendent  of  public  health;  T.  S. 
O'Connell,  State  highway  engineer;  William  G.  Hart- 
raiift,  chairman  of  the  Phoenix  City  Plannmg  and 
Zoning  Commission,  and  of  the  Maricopa  County 
Planning  Board;  Chas.  P.  Mullen,  State  laud  commis- 
sioner; 11.  0.  Barrett,  Federal  Housing  Administra- 
tion; W.  W.  Lane,  consulting  engineer.  Phoenix;  Dr. 
1.  E.  Huffman,  and  Mrs.  J.  W.  Ross,  Tucson.  The 
National  Resources  Board  has  been  requested  to  assign 
a  State  planning  consultant  in  addition  to  two  land 
planning  consultants,  Wm.  A.  Stcenberger  and  G.  E. 
P.  Smith.  The  Arizona  section  of  the  Ameiican 
Society  of  Civil  Engmeers  is  generouslj-  cooperating 
with  the  board  and  has  submitted  two  valuable  re- 
ports on  flood  control  and  a  power  survej'  of  the  State. 

Background  and  Citizen  Support 

A  number  of  the  niembei-s  of  the  board  are  heads  of 
State  departments,  and  have  an  inthnate  knowledge  of 
the  needs  of  Arizona. 

The  board  has  at  all  times  received  the  hearty  sup- 
port of  the  citizenship  of  the  State,  which  apparently 
shares  the  board's  enthusiastic  interest  in  long-range 


WILL  AGAIN  SUBMIT  BILL  TO  LEGISLATURE 

planning  for  the  best  utilization  of  the  State's  natural 
resources. 

Duties  and  Functions 

On  March  5,  1935,  a  bill  was  introduced  in  the  senate 
of  the  Arizona  State  legislature,  entitled  "An  Act  to 
promote  more  economical  and  orderly  development  of 
the  State  through  the  creation  of  an  unpaid  State 
planning  commission."  It  was  passed  by  the  senate 
but  failed  in  the  house.  The  Governor  is  interested  in 
the  bill,  however,  and  has  mdicated  his  willingness  to 
present  it  at  the  next  session  of  the  State  legislature. 
The  duties  of  the  planning  commission  as  outlined  in 
the  bill  are  to  prepare  and  perfect  a  State  master  plan 
showing  existing  and  proposed  State  parks,  forests, 
parkways,  public  reservations,  highways,  sites  for 
public  buildings,  auways  and  air  terminals,  and  other 
pertinent  features.  The  commission  is  to  cooperate 
with  municipal  plaimmg  boards  for  the  purpose  of 
guidmg  and  accomplishing  a  coordinated,  adjusted  and 
harmonious  development  of  the  State;  to  fm-nish  uifor- 
mation  and  suggestions  to  county  and  city  governments 
and  planning  boards;  to  investigate  defective  housing, 
the  evils  resulting  therefrom,  and  the  work  being  done 
elsewhere  in  the  State  to  remedy  them. 

Funds  and  Appropriations 

The  Arizona  State  Planning  Board  has  at  no  time 
had  any  funds  of  its  own,  and  all  work  has  been 
accomplished  through  the  cooperation  of  the  various 
departments  of  the  State  of  Arizona,  the  Univei-sity  of 
Arizona,  the  Arizona  section  of  the  American  Society 
of  Ci\'il  Engineers,  and  the  PubUc  Works  Administra- 
tion through  the  office  of  tiie  State  engineer. 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS   AND   RECOMMENDATIONS 


Although  the  planning  .board  has  been  financially 
unable  to  publish  reports,  some  very  valuable  infor- 
mation has  been  assembled  in  the  hope  that  pubHca- 
tion  will  later  be  possible.  By  advisory  participation 
in  the  work  of  the  administrative  agencies  affecting 
the  development  of  the  State,  the  board  intends  to 
work  out  a  comprehensive,  long-range  plan  in  the 
general  interest. 

Comprehensive  reports  are  on  lile  under  the  following 
titles:  Flood  Control  and  Water  Resources;  Power  Sur- 
rey of  the  State  of  Arizona;  Transportation  System 
Survey  and  Report;  Governmental  Reorganization  of 
State  and  Local  Government;  New  Game  jSIanagement 
Policy  for  America;  Recreational  Areas  and  Wild  Life; 
Importance  of  Upland  Game  Birds  in  the  Southwest; 
Report  on  Wild  Life  Conference  of  the  Arizona  Game 
Protective  Association;  Coconino-Sitgreaves  Whiter 
Game  Range;  Game  Range,  San  Pedro  River  Vallej-; 
Proposed  Game  Preserv^es  ui  Western  Arizona;  Recrea- 
tional Facilities  of  Pima  Countj';  City  Recreation 
Planning;  Forest,  Parks,  and  Recreational  Areas; 
Recreational  Report  on  Parks  Lake,  Graham  County; 


Wild  Life  and  Recreational  Purposes,  State  of  Arizona; 
Emplojnnent  of  Leisure  Time;  Gila  River  Bottoms; 
Soil  Erosion  and  Water  Conservation  Program  (Santa 
Cruz) ;  Report  on  Industries — Proposed  Cotton  Textile 
Mill;  Proposed  Twine  Factory  (using  native  Yucca 
fiber);  Land  Use  and  Land  Use  Problem  Areas  in 
Arizona;  Land  Use  Adjustment  Report,  State  of 
Arizona;  Location  and  Description  for  Settlement  and 
Closer  Settlement. 

Some  of  the  additional  accomplishments  of  the  plan- 
ning board  are:  Recommendation  to  the  National 
Resources  Board  for  appointment  of  a  Colorado  River 
Authority' ;  public-works  inventory  as  outlined  by  the 
National  Resources  Board  and  the  Public  Works 
Administration  (in  this  work  the  board  has  had  the 
support  of  county  planning  boards  and  individuals 
throughout  the  State);  organization  of  county  plan- 
ning boards,  appohitments  being  made  by  the  board 
of  supervisors.  These  are  of  great  assistance  to  the 
State  planning  board. 

The  State  of  Arizona  is  becoming,  beyond  any 
koubt,  conscious  of  the  desirability  of  public  planning. 
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STATE       OF      ARKANSAS 

AVERAGE     ANNUAL     RAINFALL 

FROM    RECORDS    OF    U.S.     WEATHER 
BUREAU    AT     LITTLE    ROCK   1891-1930 

LEGEND 

FORTY     TO     FORTY-FIVE    INCHES 
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J  FORTY-FIVE    TO    FIFTY     INCHES 
d  FIFTY     TO    FIFTY-FIVE    INCHES 


STATE      PLANNING     BOARD 
From  "State  FlanniDg  for  Arkansas— Second  Report",  March  1935 


ARKANSAS 
STATE    PLANNING    BOARD 


GOVERNOR'S    BOARD    APPOINTED    JANUARY    22,    1934 

Organization  and  Staff 

Arkansas  was  one  of  the  first  States  to  join  in  the 
Nation-wide  movement  for  organized  State  planning 
as  suggested  by  the  National  Planning  Board  through 
the  regional  advisers  of  the  Public  Works  Administra- 
tion. An  unofficial  planning  board  consisting  of  13 
members  was  appointed  by  Gov.  J.  M.  Futrell  on 
January  22,  1934. 

A  comprehensive  State  planning  bUl  was  introduced 
in  the  1935  State  legislature  and  18  days  later,  on  Feb- 
ruary 4,  1935,  was  signed  by  the  governor.  The  official 
State  planning  board,  organized  on  April  26,  1935,  con- 
sists of  15  members,  including  Governor  Futrell  as 
ex-officio  chairman ;  ex-Go  v.  George  W.  Donaghey,  chair- 
man; George  C.  Branner,  State  geologist,  vice  chairman; 
Roy  W.  Spence,  secretary  of  the  highway  commission, 
secretary;  Carl  E.  Bailey,  chairman  State  park  com- 
mission; M.  Z.  Bair,  State  sanitary  engineer;  J.  O.  E. 
Beck;  T.  J.  Gaughan;  Charles  A.  Gillet,  State  forester; 
Dan  T.  Gray,  dean  of  the  college  of  agriculture;  J.  N. 
Heiskell;  Judge  C.  P.  Newton,  member  State  corpora- 
tions commission;  W.  E.  Phipps,  State  comirdssioner 
of  education;  F.  W.  Scott,  and  Walter  B.  Sorrells. 
Earl  O.  Mills  of  St.  Louis  was  assigned  as  consultant 
and  Dean  W.  Blackburn  as  land-planning  consultant 
by  the  National  Resources  Board.  Guy  B.  Smith  was 
named  coordinating  supervisor  of  the  technical  staff. 

Background  and  Citizen  Support 

State  planning  as  it  is  known  today  did  not  exist  in 
Arkansas  prior  to  1933,  largely  due  to  the  fact  that 
80  percent  of  the  population  hves  in  riu'al  areas. 
Some    evidence    of    physical,    economic,    and    social 


LAW   ENACTED  FEBRUARY  4,   1935  (ACT  NO.  9) 

departmental  planning  was,  however,  apparent.  The 
first  act  to  provide  for  the  improvement  of  highways 
was  passed  in  1911  by  the  general  assembly,  which  in 
1923  created  the  State  park  commission.  City  plan- 
ning is  now  being  stimulated  by  the  Arkansas  Munic- 
ipal League  in  cooperation  with  the  State  board. 

Duties  and  Functions 

Tlie  official  State  planning  enabling  act  provides 
that:  "It  shall  be  the  function  and  duty  of  the  State 
planning  board  to  prepare  and  adopt  an  official  State 
plan  *  *  *  which  shaU  be  made  for  the  general 
purpose  of  guiding  and  accomplishing  a  coordinated, 
adjusted,  efficient,  and  economic  development  of  the 
State  *  *  *  in  accordance  with  present  and  future 
needs  and  resources.  The  board  shall  advise  and  co- 
operate with  municipal,  coxmty,  regional,  and  other 
local  planning  commissions.  The  board  shall  also 
prepare  and  keep  up  to  date  a  long-term  coordinated 
program  of  public  improvement  projects  *  *  * 
and  shall  prepare  and  submit  to  the  Governor  and 
general  assembly  a  comprehensive  pubhc-works  pro- 
gram for  the  State." 

Funds  and  Appropriations 

Personnel  and  financial  support  for  the  planning 
work  has  come  largely  from  the  State  relief  adminis- 
tration, which  has  provided  a  staff  of  nine  employees 
and  appro.ximately  $1,500  per  month.  Offices  are  in 
the  Capitol  Building. 

The  last  session  of  the  legislature  provided  a  small 
biennial  appropriation  of  $10,000,  available  Julv  1, 
1935. 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 


The  planning  board  has  assumed  that  its  primary 
function  is  that  of  a  coordinating  agency.  Insofar  as 
possible,  each  State  department  is  being  encouraged 
to  develop  its  own  plans  in  collaboration  with  the  State 
planning  board.  Early  investigations  disclosed  that 
a  number  of  splendid  and  useful  studies  had  previously 
been  prepared  by  several  State  departments,  the  Uni- 
versity of  Arkansas  and  the  State  relief  administra- 
tion. 

During  the  first  6  months,  the  board  prepared  a 
comprehensive  survey  of  the  characteristics  and  re- 
sources of  the  State. 

In  order  to  explain  the  purpose  of  State  planning  to 
the  people  of  Arkansas,  a  State  planning  conference 
was  held  at  Little  Rock,  July  10-11,  1934,  at  the 
end  of  the  first  6-montlis  period  of  the  board's  opera- 
tion. United  States  Senator  Joe  T.  Robinson  gave  a 
stirring  speech  on  the  subject  of  the  opportunities  for 
Arkansas  under  the  Federal  program. 

The  following  6  months  it  evaluated  the  factual  data 
and  prepared  preliminary  recommendations  on  the 
comprehensive   planning   program.     Eleven   advisory 


committees  were  appointed  to  assist  in  the  studies 
Hsted. 

The  more  recent  achievements  of  the  board,  in 
addition  to  securing  the  passage  of  planning  legislation, 
and  a  law  to  permit  the  blocking-up  of  tax  delinquent 
lands,  include  the  following  preliminary  studies  made 
in  cooperation  with  the  appropriate  State  agencies: 
(1)  Comprehensive  plan  for  rural  land  use  and  sub- 
marginal  areas;  (2)  State  highway  plan;  (3)  State 
park  plan;  (4)  comprehensive  plan  for  game  preserves; 
(5)  program  for  water  conservation,  flood  control,  and 
stream  pofiution;  (6)  suggested  policy  for  the  encour- 
agement of  mdustrial  development  within  the  State; 
(7)  program  for  the  development  of  a  State  jiublic 
library  system;  (S)  State-wide  public  works  inventory, 
resulting  in  applications  for  3,627  P.  W.  A.  projects 
amounting  to  $338,000,000. 

The  planning  board  hopes  to  undertake  a  detailed 
land-use  study.  A  contemplated  population  study  when 
completed  will  serve  as  an  index  of  changing  conditions 
and  w  ill  be  the  basis  for  estimating  population  distri- 
bution in  the  year  1900. 
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COUNTY   PLANNING 

CALIFORNIA 


From  "  Report  ot  the  California  State  Planning  Board  ",  December  1934 . 


CALIFORNIA 
STATE  PLANNING  BOARD 


GOVERNOR'S  BOARD  APPOINTED  JANUARY  17,  1934 

Organization  and  Staff 

The  State  planning  board  of  California  was  appointed 
by  the  late  Governor  Rolph  on  January  17,  1934,  in 
response  to  the  offer  of  cooperation  and  assistance  by 
the  National  Planning  Board.  Members  of  the  board 
are:  John  C.  Austin,  architect,  Los  Angeles,  chairman; 
Vincent  S.  BrowTi,  San  Francisco,  secretary;  Arch- 
bishop Edward  J.  Hanna,  chairman  State  housing  and 
immigration  committee,  San  Francisco;  Harry  A. 
Hopkins,  chairman  State  highway  commission,  Taft; 
Earl  Lee  Kelly,  director  department  of  public  works, 
Redding;  Dr.  Junius  B.  Harris,  State  board  of  health, 
Sacramento;  Joseph  Mesmer,  Himtington  Park;  Wil- 
Uam  J.  Fox,  chief  engineer,  regional  planning  commis- 
sion, Los  Angeles;  Mrs.  Edmund  N.  Brown,  State  park 
commission,  San  Francisco;  Prof.  B.  M.  Woods,  Uni- 
versity of  California,  Berkeley;  and  Gordon  Whitnall, 
Los  Ajigeles. 

In  June  1934  L.  Deming  Tilton  was  assigned  as 
consultant  by  the  National  Planning  Board,  and  in 
July  Adolph  DeFremery,  Pliilip  J.  Webster,  and 
Da^•id  Weeks  were  assigned  by  the  National  Resources 
Board  as  land-planning  consultants. 

Actual  work  on  a  State  plan  for  California  began  in 
October  1934.  Headquarters  for  the  Board  were 
established  in  Los  Angeles,  wath  a  staff  of  one  planning 
technician  and  a  secretary-stenographer  supplied  by 
the  State  and  two  full-time  supervisors.  Approxi- 
mately 50  relief  workers  were  supplied  hx  the  F.  E. 
R.  A.  In  March  1935  State  funds  were  exhausted,  and 
the  two  full-time  workers  were  dropped.  One  addi- 
tional supervisor,  however,  was  supplied  by  the  Relief 
Administration . 

Background  and  Citizen  Support 

The  State-wide  conservation  movement,  begun  in 
CaUfomia  many  years  ago  under  the  leadership   of 


LAW  ENACTED  JUNE  14,  1935  (CH.  331) 

United  States  Senator  Hiram  Johnson,  prepared  the 
way  for  effective  State  planning.  The  division  of  water 
resources  has  attacked  the  complex  and  difficult  prob- 
lem of  developing  a  comprehensive  long-time  plan  for 
the  conservation  and  utilization  of  the  water  resources 
so  necessary  to  the  State's  welfare.  The  State  railroad 
commission  has  a  State-wide  program  of  grade  separa- 
tions, and  the  State  park  commission,  with  $6,000,000 
provided  by  a  bond  issue  in  1928,  is  carrying  out  the 
purchase  of  land  for  a  comprehensive  park  plan,  de- 
signed b}'^  Frederick  Law  Olmsted. 

Local  planning  in  California  has  also  developed  ex- 
tensively, and  there  are  now  27  county  and  numerous 
city  planning  commissions  in  existence. 

Duties  and  Functions 

The  original  State  planning  bill  provided  for  a  per- 
manent board  whose  powers  and  duties  were  outlined 
in  the  manner  suggested  by  the  Harvard  "model  State 
plamiing  act."  The  amended  bill,  as  enacted  by  the 
legislature  June  14,  1935,  states  that  "the  board  shall 
have  authority  to  cooperate  with  any  persons  or  organi- 
zations interested,  for  devising  means  to  develop  the 
natural  and  economic  resources  of  the  State     *    *    *." 

Funds  and  Appropriations 

Funds  to  support  State  planning  have  been  supplied 
mainly  by  the  Federal  Government  and   the  State. 

The  division  of  highways  allocated  So, 000  for  office 
rent,  equipment,  supplies,  and  the  employment  of 
essential  personnel.  The  largest  amount  of  fimds  for 
planning  was  provided  by  the  Emergency  Relief  Ad- 
ministration. The  average  monthly  pay  roll  of  the 
work-reUef  staff  and  supervisors  lias  been  approxi- 
mately $3,000. 

The  State  planning  act  pro\'ides  for  no  appropriation. 
Responsible  State  officials,  however,  have  assured  the 
board  of  adequate  support. 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 


The  State  planning  board  has  not  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  make  impressive  accomplishments.  Its 
hmited  facilities  have  been  used  largely  for  research. 

The  staff  has  produced  a  quantity  of  maps,  charts, 
and  other  useful  material  to  serve  as  bases  for  planning. 
The  board  has  prepared  a  report  of  its  more  significant 
findings,  but  shortage  of  funds  has  so  far  delayed 
publication. 

Since  February  1935,  the  staff  has  been  engaged  in 
classifying  and  analyzing  the  projects  listed  in  the 
recent  Public  Works  inventory. 

The  board  was  consulted  recently  in  several  matters 
relating  to  public  land  use,  rural  rehabilitation,  and  the 
purchase  of  submarginal  areas.     It  has  made  a  report 


concerning  problems  of  overlapping  jurisdictions  in 
large  forest,  grazing,  and  wildlife  areas  in  the  north- 
eastern counties,  and  it  has  aided  in  special  economic 
studies  of  the  Central  Valley  water  project  and  the  use 
of  the  water  of  Lake  Tahoe.  These  projects  have  been 
referred  to  the  board  by  agencies  of  the  Federal 
Government. 

The  State  planning  board  believes  that,  if  it  is  to 
prove  its  ability  and  justify  confidence  in  its  recom- 
mendations, it  nuist  be  free  from  sectionalism,  political 
influences,  and  narrow  prejudices;  it  must  remain 
aware  of  modern  social  and  economic  trends,  and  avoid 
making  the  board  a  promotional  agency  for  doubtful 
causes. 
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Stale  Planning 
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COLORADO 
STATE  PLANNING   BOARD 


GOVERNOR'S  BOARD  APPOINTED  JANUARY  15,  1934 

Organization  and  Stafi 

The  Colorado  State  Planning  Board  was  appointed 
by  Gov.  Edwin  C.  Johnson  on  January  15,  1934,  in 
response  to  the  offer  of  assistance  by  the  National 
Planning  Board,  and  under  authority  of  a  joint  reso- 
lution of  the  general  assembly  in  1933.  The  members 
of  the  board  are:  John  T.  Bamett,  chairman;  Edward 
D.  Foster,  secretary,  station  immigration  commission- 
er; Dr.  F.  A.  Anderson,  extension  director,  Colorado 
Agricultural  College;  J.  A.  Clay,  president;  M.  F.  Cool- 
baugh,  Colorado  School  of  Mines;  Robert  K.  Fuller; 
H.  C.  Gowdy;  M.  C.  Hinderlider,  State  engineer;  E.  B. 
Johnson;  C.  M.  Lightbum,  president  Denver  Planning 
Commission;  Col.  Allen  S.  Peck,  United  States  district 
forester,  and  Dr.  Elmore  Petersen,  extension  director. 
University  of  Colorado.  This  board  is  continuing  to 
serve  until  the  permanent  State  planning  commission, 
authorized  by  the  legislature  in  1935,  is  appointed. 
The  National  Planning  Board  assigned  Ir\in  J.  Mc- 
Crary  as  considtant;  R.  K.  Fuller,  associate  consult- 
ant and  later,  J.  C.  Foster,  land  planning  consultant 
were  assigned  by  the  National  Resources  Board. 
A  staff  of  engineers,  draftsmen,  and  office  assistants 
was  provided  by  the  State  emergency  relief  adminis- 
tration. 

Background  and  Citizen  Support 

Except  for  the  work  of  the  Denver  City  Planning 
Commission,  there  has  been  little  continuous  local 
planning  in  Colorado.  However,  zoning  ordnances 
have  been  adopted  in  the  larger  cities  and  urban  zoning 
has  been  upheld  in  the  courts.  Looking  toward  State 
planning,  the  legislature  in  1933  authorized  the  Gover- 
nor to  appoint  a  committee  of  citizens  to  study  the  sub- 
ject and  report  their  findings  at  the  next  legislative 
session.  Popular  support  for  State  planning  has  grown 
rapidly  in   recent  months.     Educators,   technical   or- 


LAW   ENACTED   FEBRUARY  8,    1935   (CH.  212) 

ganizations,  and  the  press  have  voiced  their  recognition 
of  the  need  for  comprehensive  planning  and  their 
approval  of  the  creation  of  a  State  planning  authority. 

Duties  and  Functions 

The  State  planning  act  passed  by  the  legislature  and 
signed  by  the  Governor  February  8,  1935,  merged  the 
board  of  immigration  with  the  State  planning  board 
and  transferred  the  former's  personnel,  equipment,  and 
functions  to  the  new  agency.  The  law  provides  that 
the  State  planning  board  shall  prepare,  and  perfect  from 
time  to  time,  a  master  plan  for  the  coordinated  develop- 
ment of  the  State.  The  board  has  authority  to  promote 
public  interest  in  State  planning,  and  may  cooperate 
with  the  Federal  Government,  other  States,  and  local 
authorities  in  effecting  coordinated  development.  Its 
duties  include  the  drafting  of  necessary  legislation  for 
the  master  plan.  State  authorities  are  recjuircd  to 
submit  their  proposals  for  land  acquisition  and  con- 
struction projects  to  the  planning  board  for  considera- 
tion and  advice. 

Funds  and  Appropriations 

As  the  State  planning  board  was  established  between 
regular  legislative  sessions,  no  specific  appropriation 
was  available  for  operating  expenses.  The  Governor 
arranged  for  office  space  and  equipment,  incidental 
expenses,  and  some  office  assistance  through  regular 
State  departments.  The  State  emergency  relief  admin- 
istration provided  an  office  staff  and  field  workers. 

For  the  biennial  period  commencing  July  1,  1935,  an 
appropriation  of  $31,500  has  been  made  for  the  State 
planning  board,  a  considerable  part  of  which  will  be 
required  for  activities  such  as  cooperative  crop-report- 
ing service,  inherited  by  the  planning  board  from  the 
former  board  of  immigration.  An  additional  appro- 
priation of  S10,000,  dependent  upon  excess  revenue 
from  the  sales  tax,  may  not  materiahze. 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 


The  State  planning  board  first  assembled  essential 
data.  This  included  surveys  of  the  physical  character- 
istics of  the  State,  its  resources  in  land,  water,  minerals, 
and  recreational  attractions.  Historical  data  on  trans- 
portation and  population  trends  also  were  obtained. 

The  board  has  exchanged  information  with,  and 
aided  in  coordinating  the  work  of,  governmental 
agencies  in  charge  of  rehef,  rural  rehabilitation,  land 
planning,  and  public  works.  Submarginal  land-pur- 
chase projects  have  been  recommended  after  the  com- 
pletion of  a  survey  of  the  submarginal  areas  of  the 
State.  A  State-wide  land  ownership  survey  is  ex- 
pected to  furnish  valuable  data  for  land  planning. 

The  prime  importance  of  water  conservation  to 
Colorado  is  apparent.  While  total  water  production 
is  ample,  natural  distribution  does  not  answer  needs 


for  domestic  and  irrigation  uses  in  the  individual 
river  basins.  The  board  is  preparing  a  plan  for  water 
development,  to  include  transmountain  diversions  and 
supplementary  storage  facilities.  Minor  construction 
projects  for  increasing  the  efficiency  of  irrigation  sys- 
tems have  been  carefully  canvassed.  An  investiga- 
tion of  stream  pollution,  together  with  a  study  of 
water-borne  diseases,  has  been  conducted  jointly  with 
the  State  board  of  health. 

The  planning  board  cooperated  with  the  P.  W.  A. 
State  engineer  in  making  an  inventory  of  public-works 
projects.  The  revival  of  metal  mining  in  the  State 
promises  increased  employment.  In  the  hope  of 
furthering  the  technique  of  exploration  and  encourag- 
ing new  mining  activit)',  extensive  geological  surveys 
in  the  mineralized  districts  have  been  recommended. 
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CONNECTICUT 
STATE  PLANNING  BOARD 


GOVERNOR'S  BOARD  APPOINTED  DECEMBER  1933 
Organization  and  Staff 

In  December  1933,  following  the  offer  of  cooperation 
from  the  National  Planning  Board,  Governor  Cross 
appointed  the  Connecticut  State  Plamiing  Board, 
comprised  of  the  following  members:  Dr.  William  L. 
Slate,  director,  Connecticut  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station,  New  Haven;  Gen.  Sanford  H.  Wadhams, 
State  water  commissioner,  Hartford;  John  A.  Mac- 
donald.  State  highwaj'  commissioner,  Hartford;  Daniel 
S.  Sanford,  chairman,  Fairfield  County  Planning  Asso- 
ciation, Hartford;  Joseph  W.  Alsop,  State  public 
utilities  commissioner,  Hartford;  and  Allen  W.  Man- 
chester. The  board  organized  and  elected  Dr.  William 
L.  Slate  chairman.  The  board,  with  the  exception  of 
Mr.  Manchester  (resigned  in  June  1934)  continued  to 
function  until  April  30,  1935,  when  it  resigned  after  the 
general  assembly  passed  an  act  creating  a  State  plan- 
ning board.  George  H.  Gray,  who  was  appointed 
State  planning  consultant  bj'  the  National  Planning 
Board,  served  the  State  board  until  December  1934. 
Since  then  Dr.  C.  G.  Chakerian  has  been  the  director. 

The  law  was  approved  by  Governor  Cross  on  April 
18,  1935,  and  subsequently  he  appointed  the  following 
members  of  the  board:  Dr.  William  L.  Slate,  chair- 
man; Joseph  W.  Alsop;  Austin  F.  Hawes;  Brig.  Gen. 
W^illiam  F.  Ladd;  Johii  A.  Macdonald;  John  J.  Egan, 
Connecticut  Federation  of  Labor,  Bridgeport;  Prof. 
Maurice  R.  Davie,  Yale  University,  New  Haven; 
Edward  Ingraham,  manufacturer,  Bristol;  Dr.  Stanley 
Osborn,  State  health  commission,  Hartford. 

The  services  of  project  super\-isors,  research  workers, 
draftsmen,  and  clerical  workers  were  secured  through 
the  Connecticut  Emergency  Relief  Commission,  and 
office  space  provided  in  the  State  Office  Building.  In 
November  1934  the  research  work  of  the  emergency 
relief  commission  was  coordinated  with  the  social  and 
economic  research  program  of  the  State  board. 


LAW  ENACTED  BY  LEGISLATURE  APRIL  18,  1935 
Background  and  Citizen  Support 

Planning  efforts  in  Connecticut,  piior  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  State  planning  board  in  December  1933, 
had  been  largely  confined  to  city  and  town  planning 
commissions.  State  departments  responsible  for  the 
development  of  parks,  forests,  and  highways  had  well- 
conceived  plans  and  programs.  No  coordinating 
agency,  however,  existed  to  direct  their  efforts  toward 
a  balanced  plan  for  the  entire  State. 

Duties  and  Functions 

Governor  Cross  in  his  instructions  to  the  planning 
board,  in  December  1933,  stated  that  the  board  could 
render  a  valuable  service  by  undertaking  such  activities 
as  the  making  of  air  maps,  collecting  additional  haforma- 
tion  concerning  the  pollution  of  streams,  and  assembling 
all  other  useful  planning  data. 

The  board,  however,  was  definitelj-  instructed  not  to 
interest  itself  in  State  building  programs  since  the  State 
board  of  finance  and  control  was  responsible  for  these 
improvements. 

Under  the  law  passed  in  April  1935,  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  board  to  (1)  coUect  information  concerning  the 
State's  natural  resources,  its  people,  its  industries,  and 
other  matters  of  public  interest;  (2)  correlate  the  results 
of  the  research  of  State  departments  and  other  organiza- 
tions; (3)  conduct  studies  in  which  counties,  towns,  and 
municipalities  are  interested,  and  advise  such  units  in 
connection  with  local  planning  problems ;  (4)  formulate 
plans  for  advancing  the  wise  use  of  the  resources  of  the 
State  and  assist  in  carrying  out  such  plans. 

Funds  and  Appropriations 

The  expenses  of  the  temporary  State  planning  board 
were  defrayed  by  the  emergency  relief  commission. 
The  legislature  appropriated  $10,000  for  the  board's 
expenses  for  2  years  ending  Jime  30,  1937. 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 


Under  the  direction  of  the  board,  the  following 
specific  projects  were  accomplished: 

(1)  An  aerial  map  of  the  entire  State  at  a  scale  of 
1:14,400,  made  through  efforts  of  cooperating  State 
agencies.  The  map,  the  first  complete  record  of  land 
use  in  Coimecticut,  is  an  initial  step  in  revising  the 
topographic  map  of  the  State.  The  scale  of  the  map 
permits  enlarging  any  portion  of  it  for  tax  assessment 
purposes,  or  reducing  any  part  of  it  for  soil  and  forest 
surveys  and  other  uses. 

(2)  A  composite  map  of  the  State,  showing  highways, 
parks,  forests,  hunting  and  fishing  areas,  golf  courses, 
walking  trails,  camping  areas,  bathing  beaches,  a\'ia- 
tion  fields,  public  institutions,  and  places  of  scenic  and 
historic  interest. 

(3)  A  garbage  and  household-waste  disposal  survey, 
made  in  cooperation  mth  the  State  water  commission, 
in  every  municipality  wdth  a  population  of  2,000  or 
more. 


(4)  A  survey  of  the  location  and  potential  uses  of 
rural  electrification  lines,  proposed  bj'  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  was  made  in  one  county  in  cooperation 
with  the  public  utilities  commission. 

(5)  A  preliminary  study  of  industrial  trends  in  the 
State  covers  (a)  the  sources  of  the  wealth  and  income 
of  the  State,  and  the  occupational  distribution  of  the 
gainfully  employed;  (6)  trends  in  manufacturing  and 
mechanical  industries;  (c)  trends  in  the  economic  con- 
ditions of  wage  earners. 

(6)  A  report  on  the  evolution  of  the  Connecticut 
settlement  laws. 

(7)  A  systematic  examination  was  made  of  the  water- 
sheds of  all  principal  streams. 

The  projects  now  under  way  include  studies  of 
ground  water,  drainage  areas,  trans])ortation,  recrea- 
tion, pojiulation  trends,  metropoHtan  trends,  relief  and 
economic  trends,  and  the  i)reparalion  of  a  base  map 
showing  liighways  and  waterways. 
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From  "Report  on  Land  Problems  and  Conditions  In  Florida",  January  U,  1935. 


FLORIDA 
STATE  PLANNING  BOARD 


GOVERNOR'S   BOARD   APPOINTED   DECEMBER   2,    1933 
Organization  and  Staff 

The  first  Florida  State  Planning  Board,  consisting 
of  five  members,  was  appointed  on  December  2,  1933. 
In  April  1934,  the  State  planning  board  and  the  Gover- 
nor's advisory  council  on  unemployment  relief  were 
consolidated  into  the  State  adxnsory  and  planning 
board.  The  name  was  late  changed  to  Florida  State 
Planning  Board  and  offices  were  established  in  Tal- 
lahassee. Members  of  the  board  are:  C.  B.  Treadway, 
chairman;  Fred  C.  Elliot,  vice  cliairman;  Edward 
Boll;  E.  G.  Baxter;  A.  B.  Dooley;  Mrs.  M.  M. 
Ebert;  Wendell  C.  Heaton;  Judge  John  Viney;  D. 
M.  Lowry;  Mrs.  Meade  A.  Love;  C.  H.  Overman; 
C.H.Recder;  Dr.  Wilmon  Newell;  Lorenzo  A.  Wilson, 
Judge  Robert  T.  Dewell;  U.  W.  Cunningham;  J.  E. 
Hardee;  George  C.  WilHngs;  E.  D.  Lambright;  Mrs. 
T.  V.  Moore,  and  Julius  F.  Stone,  Jr.  M.  L.  Mont- 
gomery has  served  the  board  as  executive  secretary 
since  its  organization. 

Phil  F.  Kennard  was  assigned  as  Consultant  by  the 
National  Resources  Board  and  served  until  April  14, 
1935.  Colin  D.  Gunn  and  John  B.  Wallace  weie  as- 
signed Land  Planning  Consultants  and  placed  in  charge 
of  Land  Program  Projects.  In  December  1934,  L.  T. 
Neiland  was  assigned  as  Land  Planning  Consultant. 

Background  and  Citizen  Support 

Prior  to  the  formation  of  the  State  planning  board 
planning  in  Florida  was  primarily  a  local  concern. 
Much  experience  was  gained  during  the  1925  real-estate 
boom  which  stimulated  keen  public  interest  in  city 
planning  and  zoning. 

County  planning  coimcils  and  numerous  municipal 
planning  boards  are  now  being  organized. 

The  University  of  Florida  and  various  State  depart- 
ments and  private  organizations  have  cooperated  in 
the  work  of  the  board,  and  general  public  interest 
has  greatly  increased. 


LAW  ENACTED  JUNE  10,  1933 

Duties  and  Functions 

The  State  planning  act  of  early  June  1935,  states 
that  the  board's  general  duties  are  "  to  secure,  assemble, 
study,  map,  plat,  and  chart  any  and  all  data  which 
may  pertain  to  the  governance,  rehabilitation,  welfare, 
health,  transportation,  commerce,  marketing,  finance, 
business,  population,  land  use,  sanitation,  waterways, 
communication  systems,  power  development,  mineral 
resources,  parks,  \\-ildlife,  public  buildings,  and  prop- 
erty; and  laws  relating  to  social,  economic,  or  conserva- 
tion matters  of  the  State  of  Florida,  its  political  sub- 
divisions and  its  people,  for  the  purpose  of  advising 
and  assisting,  proposing,  and  recommending  to  State 
administrative  officers,  the  State  legislature,  and  the 
people  of  the  State  of  Florida,  plans  for  the  future 
development,  welfare,  and  governance  of  the  State,  in 
order  that  the  State's  plan  of  development  may  be 
coordinated,  its  economic  resources  be  conserved,  and 
the  welfare  of  its  people  be  promoted."  The  act  also 
provides  for  close  cooperation  and  assistance  from  the 
State  departments  in  drawing  up  a  State  master  plan 
based  upon  the  foregoing  acti\-ities  and  upon  local 
plans  prepared  by  county  planning  councils,  which  the 
board  is  authorized  to  create.  The  board  is  also 
authorized  to  cooperate  with  Federal  agencies  and 
with  other  regional  or  State  planning  boards. 

Funds  and  Appropriations 

Since  the  State  planning  board  was  appointed  be- 
tween sessions  of  the  State  legislature  there  were  no 
funds  available  for  its  operation.  An  appropriation 
made  by  the  preceding  legislature  for  the  study  of 
tax  problems  was  used  to  assist  the  planning  board. 

The  Florida  Emergency  Relief  Administration 
assisted  the  board  in  projects  requiring  clerical  and 
technical  personnel.  Various  State  departments,  par- 
ticularly the  State  road  department,  have  contributed 
toward  the  work.  In  the  Planning  Board  Act  of  1935, 
$50,000  was  appropriated  for  the  next  biennium. 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 


The  State  planning  board  has  made  comprehensive 
surveys  of  the  highway  system  of  the  State,  the  public- 
school  S5'stcm,  and  the  taxation  and  governmental 
structure.  Initial  surveys  have  been  made  of  public 
health,  public  welfare,  parks  and  playgrounds,  and  rural 
problems.  A  State-wide  land-use  survey  has  resulted 
in  two  preliminary  reports. 

With  the  assistance  of  the  State  road  department 
and  the  F.  E.  R.  A.,  20,000  miles  of  county  roads  and 
6,000  miles  of  State  roads  were  inspected,  and  data  re- 
garding type,  right-of-way,  structiire,  and  maintenance 
were  collected  and  compiled. 

A  legal  and  statistical  survey  of  the  State's  tax  struc- 
ture was  made,  and  a  pubhc-buUding  sur\'ey  completed. 

A  survey  of  State-owned  pubUc  institutions  has  been 
made,  and  the  crowded  conditions  and  inadequancy  of 
the  various  plants  are  clearly  indicated. 


Prior  to  and  during  the  first  2  weeks  of  the  legislative 
session,  the  board  made  the  following  recommendations: 

1.  Legal  and  constitutional  revisions  for  the  purpose 
of  imifying  the  tax  structure  of  the  States,  and  of  simpli- 
fying methods  of  administration. 

2.  Preparation  of  a  comprehensive  report  on  trans- 
portation, including  10-year  aviation  and  highway 
programs. 

3.  Remedies  for  the  land-tax-delinquency  problem 
and  legislation  for  better  use  of  land. 

4.  Measures  for  control  of  the  water  resources  of  the 
State. 

5.  A  plan  of  State  public  works,  contemplating  an 
expenditure  of  $4,500,000  knmcdiately  and  of  $20,000,- 
000  over  a  period  of  10  years. 

6.  A  new  State  and  county  plan  of  efficient  and  eco- 
nomical school  administration. 
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GEORGIA 
STATE  PLANNING  BOARD 


GOVERNOR'S  BO.\RD  APPOINTED  JANUARY  26,  1934 

Organization  and  Staff 

In  response  to  the  National  Planning  Board's  offer 
of  cooperation,  Governor  Eugene  Talmadge  on  January 
2G,  1934  designated  the  board  of  regents  of  the  Univer- 
sity Sj'stem  as  the  Georgia  State  Planning  Board.  The 
members  of  the  board  were  as  follows:  Philip  Weltner, 
Atlanta,  university  chancellor,  chainnan;  Marion 
Smith,  Atlanta;  Cason  J.  Gallaway,  La  Grange ;  William 
J.  Verseen,  Moultrie;  George  C.  Woodruff,  Columbus; 
S.  H.  Morgan,  Guyton;  W.  Elliot  Dunwoody,  Jr., 
Macon;  E.  S.  Ault,  Cedartown;  Judge  M.  D.  Dickerson, 
Douglas;  Sandy  Beaver,  Gainesville;  R.  P.  Burson, 
Monroe;  Governor  Talmadge,  ex-officio,  Atlanta.  This 
board  was  practically  inoperative. 

In  JaHuary  1935,  Governor  Talmadge  abolished  the 
Georgia  State  Plamung  Board  and  on  April  8,  1935, 
appointed  a  new  board  consisting  of:  W.  C.  Wilburn, 
chairman  of  the  State  highway  board,  Atlanta;  Tom 
Linder,  commissioner  of  agriculture,  Atlanta;  M.  J. 
Yoemans,  attorney  general,  Atlanta;  George  B.  Hamil- 
ton, State  treasurer,  Atlanta.  The  Governor  himself 
serves  as  ex-officio  member. 

In  order  to  obtain  needed  information  for  its  land 
report  due  December  1,  1934,  the  National  Resources 
Board  appointed  Beauregard  A.  Russell  as  land  plan- 
ning consultant  for  Georgia. 


NO  LEGISLATION 
Background  and  Citizen  Support 

A  constitutional  amendment  in  1927  authorized  the 
State  legislature  to  give  authority  to  local  planning 
boards  and  commissions.  Although  a  general  act  to 
effectuate  this  amendment  was  passed  by  the  legis- 
lature, little  has  been  accomplished  due  to  the  belief  of 
many  lawyers  that  a  special  act  for  each  city  is  required 
by  the  basic  law. 

The  cities  of  Athens,  Augusta,  and  Elberton  have 
citizen  groups  interested  in  city  planning.  The  Garden 
Club  of  Georgia,  of  wluch  Mrs.  Thomas  Hubbard 
McHatton  is  president,  has  also  displaj'cd  S5'mpathy 
with  city  planning  and  landscaping. 

In  August  1932  the  board  of  regents  of  the  University 
Sj'stem,  led  by  Chancellor  Philip  Weltner,  initiated 
a  factual  study  of  the  36  Georgia  counties  in  the  section 
known  as  the  "Lower  Piedmont."  Out  of  this  study, 
a  subsistence  homestead  project  was  later  developed. 

In  the  Coastal  Plain  area,  studies  were  made  prepar- 
atory to  the  development  of  areas  for  livestock  pro- 
duction. Other  studies  were  later  initiated  in  cooper- 
ation with  the  United  States  Soil  Erosion  Service. 

Duties  and  Functions 

In  his  executive  order  of  April  8,  1935,  Governor 
Talmadge  restricted  the  duties  of  the  present  State 
planning  board  to  cooperation  \\dth  local  and  State 
agencies  for  the  purpose  |of  preparing  public  works 
projects  for  apphcation  to  the  Federal  Government. 


MAJOR  AGRICULTURAL  AREAS 


LEGEND 

I-VALLEY  AND  RIDGE  BELT 

n-BLUE  RIDGE  FOOTHILLS 

m- UPPER  PIEDMONT 

17- LOWER  PIEDMONT 

T- CHATTAHOOCHEE  RIVER  AND 
FALL  LINE  SAND  HILLS 

Sr- COASTAL  PLAIN 

■Sn- COASTAL  FLATWOODS 
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DATA  FROM  REPORT-'NOTES  ON  CHARACTER 
OF  PROBLEMS  AND  POSSIBLE  ADJUSTMENTS 
IN  RURAL  LAND  USE-GEORGIA" 


Redrawn  (rom  report  by  land  planning  consultant,  "Character  of  Problems  and  Possible  Adjustments  in  Rural  Land  Use." 
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IDAHO 
STATE   PLANNING  BOARD 

ORGANIZED  PLANNING  UNITS 


From  "Six  Months'  Progress  Report'*,  December  5,  1934. 


IDAHO 
STATE  PLANNING  BOARD 


GOVERNOR'S  BOARD  APPOINTED  DECEMBER  22,   1933 
Organization  and  Stafi 

Complying  mth  the  suggestion  of  the  National  Plan- 
ning Board,  Gov.  C.  Ben  Ross  in  December  1933,  ap- 
pointed the  Idaho  State  Planning  Board  with  member- 
ship as  follows:  Eugene  A.  Cox,  attorney,  chairman; 
G.  E.  McKelvey,  comnaissioner  of  public  works,  vice 
chairman;  Robert  W.  Faris,  commissioner  of  reclama- 
tion; Robert  Coulter,  laud  conmiissioner;  Lems  Wil- 
liams, commissioner  of  pubUc  welfare;  F.  C.  Hunnnel, 
architect,  and  Dan  J.  Cavanagh,  engineer-contractor. 
An  advisory  technical  committee  also  was  organized, 
consisting  of  representatives  of  universities.  State  de- 
partments, and  professional  groups.  The  National 
Planning  Board  assigned  J.  D.  Wood  as  consultant 
(also  serving  as  executive  secretary).  Later  the  Na- 
tional Resources  Board  assigned  Harold  A.  Vogel  as 
land  planning  consultant. 

Chairman  Cox  also  serves  as  a  member  of  the  Pacific 
Northwest  Regional  Planning  Commission  under  the 
leadership  of  Marshall  N.  Dana,  district  chau'man  and 
Idaho  thus  participates  in  the  studj'  and  plaiming  for 
the  whole  Columbia  Basin. 

Baclfground  and  Citizen  Support 

No  precedent  for  organized  planning  exists  in  Idaho, 
a  State  of  vast  public  domain,  rugged  topography,  im- 
measurable, undeveloped  natural  resources  and  sparse 
population.  Planning  activity  in  Idaho,  pre\'ious  to 
1933,  was  primarily  concerned  with  settlement  and 
reclamation  policies,  and  with  the  Federal  and  State 
areas,  wliich  represent  a  large  part  of  the  State's  terri- 
tory. Evidence  of  popular  support  of  the  State  plan- 
ning board's  objectives  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  100  per- 


LAW  ENACTED  IN  1935  (CH.  8) 

cent  of  the  counties  and  76  percent  of  the  cities  and 
towns  recently  have  organized  planning  boards,  and 
that  the  Idaho  legislature  has  enacted  comprehensive 
laws  in  support  of  State  and  local  planning. 

Duties  and  Functions 

As  outlined  in  the  State  Planning  Act  of  1935,  the 
board  is  an  agency  for  investigation,  research,  coordi- 
nation, and  administration  of  plans  designed  for  the 
utilization  of  the  social,  economic,  and  physical  re- 
sources of  the  State.  These  properly  include  land, 
water,  minerals,  facilities  for  power,  transportation, 
communications,  health,  recreation,  education,  an(l 
other  social  needs.  It  is  required  to  prepare  and 
submit  to  the  Governor  and  the  legislature  comprehen- 
sive programs  and  information  from  time  to  time,  and 
to  act  as  a  special  investigation  board  at  the  request 
of  the  Governor  or  the  legislature. 

It  is  a  cooperating  and  coordinating  board  for  all 
other  agencies,  local  and  regional,  within  the  State,  and 
is  to  cooperate  with  Hke  commissions  of  other  States 
and  regions,  as  well  as  with  Federal  agencies. 

Funds  and  Appropriations 

Prior  to  March  19,  1935,  the  State  emergency  relief 
administration  furnished  most  of  the  personnel  and 
equipment  needed.  The  State  agricultural  experiment 
station  contributed  $2,000,  and  limited  drafting  and 
stenographic  help;  office  space  and  supplies  were  fur- 
nished by  State  departments. 

In  March  1935  the  legislature  appropriated  $25,000 
for  the  bieimium  for  the  State  planning  board,  and 
$50,000  for  the  water  conservation  board,  a  part  of 
which  fund  wiU  also  be  used  for  planning. 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 


As  pre\'iously  stated,  many  county  and  city  planning 
boards  have  been  created  as  a  result  of  the  board's 
activities.  In  fact,  this  organizing  work  is  the  chief 
accompHshment  of  the  board  to  date.  The  complete 
planning  organization  of  counties,  districts,  and  State 
as  developed  in  Idaho  is  believed  to  be  the  first  case  on 
record.  In  addition  the  following  achievements  may 
be  fisted: 

Idaho  has  become  a  member  of  the  Pacific  North- 
west Regional  Planning  Commission; 

A  submarginal  land  purchase  and  resettlement  proj- 
ect was  planned  and  is  now  under  way; 


A  progress  report  was  completed  on  December  IS, 
1934,  listing  the  land,  water  and  mineral  resources  of 
the  State,  describing  the  transportation  system,  status 
of  irrigation  and  power,  of  industries  and  public  finance 
and  taxation; 

Land  use  planning  is  being  rapidly  developed ; 

A  land  classification  project  has  been  partially  com- 
pleted in  23  of  the  44  counties  of  the  State; 

An  inventory  of  needed  public  works  has  been  sub- 
nfittcd  to  the  Public  Works  Administration; 

A  harmonized  State  reclamation  program  has  been 
recommended  to  the  United  States  Reclamation 
Bureau  and  the  Public  Works  Administration. 
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Redrawn  from  report  by  land  planning  consultant,  June  1, 1935. 
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ILLINOIS 
STATE  PLANNING   COMMISSION 


GOVERNOR'S   BOARD   APPOINTED   DECEMBER   3,    1933 

Organization  and  StaS 

An  Illinois  State  Planning  Commission,  authorized 
by  a  joint  resolution  of  the  legislature  on  June  30,  1933, 
was  appointed  by  Gov.  Henry  Horner  on  December  3, 
following.  Members  are:  Robert  Kingery,  director  of 
the  State  department  of  public  works  and  building, 
chairman;  M.  M.  Baker,  Peoria;  D.  H.  Bumham, 
Chicago;  Leonard  Condon,  Rockford;  Donald  B. 
Craig,  Matton;  Abel  Da\'is,  Chicago;  Dr.  N.  S.  Davis, 
ni,  Chicago;  Emmett  Griffin,  East  St.  Louis;  Dr. 
Frank  J.  Jirka,  director  of  the  State  department  of 
public  health;  Verne  E.  Joy,  Centralia;  John  Kapp, 
Springfield;  Edward  L.  Karraker,  Jonesboro;  Dr.  M. 
AL  Leighton,  chief  of  the  State  geological  survey; 
Walter  W.  McLaughlin,  director  of  the  State  depart- 
ment of  agriculture;  B.  F.  Stein,  Chicago;  C.  F.  Thomp- 
son, director  of  the  State  department  of  conservation ; 
and  Walter  Wheatley,  Harrisburg.  Henry  L.  Kellogg, 
of  Chicago,  is  State  planning  engineer;  and  Herbert  E. 
Hudson  of  Cliicago  is  chief  of  staff'.  Jacob  L.  Crane, 
Jr.  of  Cliicago  was  assigned  by  the  National  Planning 
Board  as  consultant.  Later  Fred  E.  Schlots  was 
assigned  as  land-planning  consultant  by  the  National 
Resources  Board. 

Baclfground  and  Citizen  Support 

State  planning  in  Illinois  began  in  1930  wlien  the 
Illinois  Chamber  of  Commerce,  stimulated  by  the 
record  of  the  Chicago  Plan  Commission  and  the  Chicago 
Regional  Planning  Association,  completed  a  prelimi- 


LAW  ENACTED  JULY  2,   1935 

nary  report  on  comprehensive  planning  for  the  State 
in  January  1931.  As  a  result,  a  joint  resolution  was 
passed  by  the  Ilhnois  General  Assembly  authorizing 
a  governor's  commission  on  State  planning.  A  com- 
mission was  appointed,  but  was  not  provided  with 
funds.  City  planning  conferences  held  in  Champaign 
and  Urbana  have  done  much  to  increase  public  interest 
in  local  and  State  planning. 

Duties  and  Functions 

The  State  Planning  Act  of  1935  described  the  duties 
and  functions  of  the  commission  as  follows: 

*  *  *  To  make  a  thorough  study  and  investigation  of  the 
natural  resources  of  the  State  and  of  the  problems  of  agriculture, 
industry,  and  population.  The  commission  shall  formulate 
plans  and  make  recommendations  for  the  further  development  of 
the  State's  resources  which  will  be  helpful  to  agriculture,  labor, 
mining,  manufacturing,  industry,  the  transportation  of  persons 
and  goods,  the  conservation  of  forests,  soil,  stream  flow,  parks 
and  parkways,  game  preserves  and  other  resources  and  activities 
in  the  State,  and  for  adequate  provision  for  the  future  popula- 
tion of  the  State. 

The  commission  shall  have  power  to  utilize  any  department 
or  agency  of  the  State  government  in  the  preparation  of  such 
plans,  and  to  employ  such  experts  and  assistants  as  it  may  deem 
necessary     *     *     *. 

Funds  and  Appropriations 

From  December  18,  1933,  to  May  1,  1935,  expendi- 
tures totaled  $59,000,  of  which  $23,200  was  furnished 
by  the  C.  W.  A.,  $29,000  by  the  F.  E.  R.  A.,  and  $6,800 
by  the  State.  The  act  of  1935  appropriates  $15,000 
for  salaries  of  a  nucleus  staff,  and  operating  expenses 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 


Two  reports  have  been  issued  by  the  commission,  a 
progress  report  July  1934,  and  a  summary  report  of 
findings  and  recommendations  December  1934.  A 
great  deal  of  basic  data  has  been  assembled  and  is  being 
compiled  for  publication. 

The  commission  and  its  staff  have  made: 

(1)  Studies  of  population  trends,  and  a  1960  popula- 
tion forecast  for  each  city,  village,  and  rural  area; 

(2)  Studies  of  the  economic  status  of  the  State's  pop- 
ulation, based  on  occupations,  farm  and  wage  income, 
employment  and  unemployment,  value  of  owTied  homes, 
retail  sales,  and  relief  load ; 

(3)  Analyses  of  the  costs  of  education  in  the  State 
and  indication  of  future  school  needs,  based  on  prospec- 
tive age  group  composition  of  the  population; 

(4)  A  statement  of  public-health  problems  and  needs 
and  recommendations  for  extension  of  pubhc-health 
services; 

(5)  An  inventorj'  of  recreational  facilities  and  needs, 
and  a  study  of  leisure-time  activities; 

(6)  A  collection  of  basic  data  and  a  beginning  of  the 
study  of  agriculture  and  land  use  in  Illinois,  in  which 
the  land-use  consultant  assisted  materially; 

(7)  A  comprehensive  inventory  of  mineral  resources, 
and  of  mineral  production,  marketing,  and  research; 

(8)  Studies  of  Illinois  water  resources,  with  recom- 
mendations on  specific  projects  for  flood  control,  soil 


erosion,  metropolitan  water  districts,  and  legislation 
for  control  of  water  resources; 

(9)  A  study  of  railroad,  highway,  waterway,  and  air 
transport  in  Illinois,  and  their  interrelationsliip; 

(10)  Studies  of  industrial  trends  in  production, 
decentralization,  cost  elements, emploj'ment,  and  wages; 

(11)  A  comprehensive  inventory'  of  Federal,  State, 
and  local  public  works,  later  supplemented  by  the 
Public  Works  inventory  of  February  1935,  wluch  was 
made  in  collaboration  with  the  Public  Works  Admin- 
istration; 

(12)  A  method  of  estimating  the  normal  require- 
ments of  various  classes  of  Public  Works,  by  mathe- 
matical ratio  to  the  population,  for  cities  of  50,000 
or  less. 

(13)  A  statement  of  government  and  taxation  prob- 
lems in  Illinois.  In  connection  with  relief  programs 
of  the  Illinois  Emergency  Relief  Administration  the 
staff  has:  Conducted  negotiations  for  reservoirs  and 
other  work  projects  in  the  Big  Muddy  River  Basin; 
made  economic  reports  on  watershed  areas,  particularly 
in  the  problem  areas  of  the  State;  conducted  investiga- 
tions for  rural  rehabilitation  projects;  assumed  direc- 
tion of  the  rural  electrification  survey ;  rendered  general 
statistical  service;  supervised  work  relief  airport 
projects;  and  directed  and  supervised  real  property 
inventories. 
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INDIANA 
STATE   PLANNING   BOARD 


GOVERNOR'S  BOARD  APPOINTED   FEBRUARY   10,    1934 

Organization  and  Stafi 

In  response  to  the  National  Planning  Board's  offer 
to  cooperate  in  developing  a  State  plan  for  Indiana, 
Gov.  Paul  V.  McNutt  appointed  a  State  planning 
board  on  February  10,  1934.  The  members  of  the 
original  board  included  John  W.  Wheeler,  member  of 
the  State  highway  commission,  chairman;  Virgil  M. 
Simmons,  director  of  pubhc  works;  Dr.  Verne  K. 
Harvey,  director  of  the  division  of  health;  Charles  E. 
Amt,  chairman  of  the  Michigan  City  Planning  Com- 
mission ;  Prof.  George  E.  Lommel,  of  Purdue  University; 
Albert  W.  Hartig,  member  of  the  city  plan  commission 
of  Evansville,  and  J.  Frank  Cantwell  of  Indianapolis. 
Upon  recommendation  of  the  board,  Lawrence  V. 
Sheridan  of  Indianapolis  was  assigned  by  the  National 
Planning  Board  as  consultant  and  Raymond  W. 
Blanchard,  Evansville,  as  associate  consultant.  Later 
Leonard  H.  Rhodes  was  assigned  as  land  planning 
consultant  by  the  National  Resources  Board. 

Following  the  passage  in  February  1935  of  the  law 
creating  a  State  planning  board  as  an  official  part  of  the 
State  government,  the  board  was  reorganized  and  the 
follo\\-ing  additional  members  appointed:  Wayne  Coy, 
director  of  the  Governor's  commission  on  unemploy- 
ment relief;  Dean  J.  H.  Skinner,  director  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Experiment  Station  at  Purdue  University; 
Dr.  W.  N.  Logan,  State  geologist.  Dr.  B.  D.  Myers, 
dean  of  the  school  of  medicine  at  Indiana  University, 
and  J.  Clyde  Hoffman  representing  the  Indiana  City 
Planning  Association.  The  staff,  furnished  by  C.  W. 
A.  and  later  by  F.  E.  R.  A.,  averaged  40  people  during 
the  first  year. 


LAW  ENACTED  FEBRUARY  23,  1935  (CH.  74) 

Background  and  Citizen  Support 

Indiana  has  exhibited  much  activity  in  city  planning 
during  the  past  10  years  Nvith  22  cities  now  having 
plan  commissions.  iThe  Indiana  City  Planning  Asso- 
ciation meets  occasionally  to  discuss  common  problems. 
An  important  factor  in  the  progress  made  by  the  State 
planning  board  has  been  the  vigorous  and  consistent 
support  given  to  the  work  by  the  Governor. 

Duties  and  Functions 

By  the  act  of  1935  the  board  is  empowered  to  make 
inquiries,  investigations,  and  surveys  concerning  the 
resources  of  all  sections  of  the  State;  to  assemble  and 
analyze  the  data  thus  obtained  and  to  formulate  plans 
for  the  conservation  of  such  resources  and  for  the 
intelligent  and  systematic  utihzation  and  develop- 
ment thereof;  to  make  recommendations  as  to  the  best 
methods  of  such  conservation,  utilization  and  develop- 
ment, and  to  cooperate  with  the  National  Resources 
Board  in  planning  for  these  purposes.  It  is  the  duty 
of  the  board  also  to  make  and  adopt  an  official  master 
plan  for  the  physical  and  economic  development  of  the 
State  and  to  prepare  and  keep  up  to  date  a  long-term 
development  program.  Provision  also  is  made  for 
cooperation  with  local  planning  commissions  and  the 
encouragement  of  detail  studies,  planning,  and  the 
programming  of  pubhc  works  in  cities  and  coimties. 

Funds  and  Appropriations 

The  State  emergency  relief  administration  sup- 
ported the  board  from  its  inception  contributing  an 
average  of  $4,000  per  month.  Supplies,  equipment, 
and  office  space  were  furnished.  Recently  an  appro- 
priation of  $10,550  has  been  made  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Governor  for  the  remainder  of  1935. 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 


Extensive  data  on  the  physical,  social,  and  economic 
conditions  of  the  State  were  published  in  the  prelim- 
inary report  in  September  1934.  The  report  has  been 
much  commended  on  the  clarity  of  presentation  and 
pictorial  charts.  The  agricultural  experiment  station, 
Indiana  and  Purdue  Universities,  the  various  State 
departments,  and  other  private  and  public  agencies 
cooperated  in  preparing  the  report. 

After  its  completion  the  staff  devoted  its  attention 
to  the  following  projects: 

1.  The  preparation  of  a  list  of  emergency  projects  suitable 
for  the  absorption  of  unemployed  and  relief  personnel; 

2.  The  preparation  of  a  series  of  base-maps,  covering  by 
quadrangles  the  entire  State,  on  a  scale  of  1  inch  to  1  mile, 
preliminary  to  the  preparation  of  the  State  master  plan; 

3.  Demonstrational  studies  in  five  typical  counties  to  reveal 
the  history  of  public  works  development,  future  needs  and 
possible  methods  of  finance; 


4.  Studies  of  housing  in  cities,  particularly  with  reference  to 
slum  districts; 

5.  Continued  study  of  problems  of  land-use,  including  re- 
search into  the  dietary  requirements  of  the  population,  and  a 
consideration  of  land  requirements  to  meet  this  need; 

6.  Study  of  problems  of  gainful  occupation,  with  particular 
attention  to  the  development  of  a  plan  of  investigation  of 
industry  in  the  State,  to  determine  problems  of  manufacturing 
and  mercantile  establishments; 

7.  Transportation  studies,  which  have  included  conferences 
with  railroad  executives,  truck  and  bus  operators,  and  shippera, 
for  the  purpose  of  discussing  coordinated  transportation; 

8.  Preparation  of  the  inventory  of  public  works  in  cooperation 
with  the  State  P.  W.  A.  engineer; 

9.  Drafting  and  securing  the  passage  of  an  enabling  act  to 
permit  counties  to  appoint  planning  commissions  and  to  adopt 
zoning  ordinances;  also  a  revision  of  the  city  planning  enabling 
act; 

10.  Preparation  of  a  supplemental  report,  submitted  February 
22,  which  included  recommendations  for  detail  studies  directly 
related  to  planning. 
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IOWA 
STATE    PLANNING    BOARD 


GOVERNOR'S   BOARD  APPOINTED   FEBRUARY   17,    1934 

Organization  and  Staff 

In  February  1934,  Gov.  Clyde  L.  Herring  appointed 
an  Iowa  State  Planning  Board  of  16  members,  all  of 
whom  were  representative  technical,  professional,  busi- 
ness, or  agricultural  leaders  of  the  State.  They  were: 
Dean  H.  H.  Kildee,  chairman,  head  of  the  department 
of  agriculture  at  Iowa  State  College;  Dr.  W.  L.  Bier- 
ring,  State  health  commissioner  and  president  of  the 
American  Medical  Association;  Fred  Bohen,  president 
of  the  Meridith  Publications;  Dr.  AV.  C.  Boone,  mem- 
ber of  the  fish  and  game  commission;  J.  N.  Darliag, 
chief  of  Federal  Biological  Survey;  Mrs.  Henry  Frankel, 
member  of  board  of  conservation;  P.  F.  Hopkins,  State 
P.  W.  A.  engineer;  Mrs.  Fred  Jarvis,  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs;  George  Keller,  rural  rehabilitation 
director;  Mrs.  Grace  King,  Federation  of  Women's 
Clubs;  Frank  D.  Paine,  engineer;  Dean  C.  A.  Phillips, 
College  of  Commerce,  State  University  of  Iowa;  A.  E. 
Rapp,  fish  and  game  commission;  Mrs.  H.  S.  Vincent, 
Federation  of  Women's  Clubs;  Dr.  A.  C.  Trowbridge, 
State  geologist;  Fred  White,  chief  engineer,  highway 
commission;  William  P.  Woodcock,  State  board  of 
conservation;  P.  H.  Elwood,  director,  and  A.  H. 
Wieters,  secretary.  The  National  Planning  Board 
assigned  P.  H.  Elwood  and  S.  Herbert  Hare  as  con- 
sultants. Later  Albert  J.  Englehom  was  assigned  as 
land  planning  consultant. 

On  June  5,  1935,  the  Governor  of  Iowa  appointed  a 
new  planning  board,  all  but  two  of  which  were  members 
of  the  retiring  board.  Members  of  the  new  board  are: 
H.  H.  Kildee,  chairman,  dean  of  agriculture,  Iowa 
State  College,  Ames;  T.  R.  Agg,  dean  of  engineering, 
Iowa  State  College,  Ames;  Walter  L.  Bierring,  State 
health  commissioner,  Des  Moines;  Mrs.  Henry  Frankel, 
State  board  of  conservation,  Des  Moines;  P.  F.  Hop- 
kins, chief  engineer,  P.  W.  A.,  Des  Moines;  George  J. 
Keller,  director,  rural  rehabilitation,  Iowa  City; 
Chester  A.  PliiUips,  dean  of  commerce,  State  Univer- 
sity of  Iowa,  Iowa  City;  Miss  Agnes  Samuelson,  State 
superintendent  of  public  instruction,  Des  Moines;  A. 
C.  Trowbridge,  State  geologist,  Iowa  City;  and  Fred 
R.  White,  chief  engineer,  highwaj'  commission,  Ames. 

Background  and  Citizen  Support 

The  pioneer  work  of  the  extension  service,  the  re- 
search   data    compiled    by    the   various    colleges    and 


WILL  AGAIN  SUBMIT  BILL  TO  LEGISLATURE 

universities,  and  the  "Twenty-five  Year  Conservation 
Plan"  (1933),  offer  excellent  material  upon  which  to 
base  a  comprehensive  State-wide  survey. 

Numerous  town,  city,  and  county  planning  agencies, 
working  independently,  have  operated  in  Iowa  in  recent 
years.  In  the  1  year  of  its  existence,  the  Iowa  State 
planning  board  has  accomplished  substantial  progress 
toward  the  coordination  of  local  planning  efforts.  An 
increasing  tendency  to  utilize  the  data  and  material 
assembled  by  the  board,  and  to  consult  it  in  connection 
with  local  plans,  is  becoming  apparent. 

Duties  and  Functions 

An  enabling  act  creating  the  Iowa  State  planning 
board  as  a  permanent  branch  of  State  government, 
failed  at  passage  in  a  last  minute  legislative  jam  in  the 
Iowa  General  Assembly,  in  April  1934.  The  bill 
emerged  from  the  State  senate  with  virtually  no  oppo- 
sition and  remained  as  unfinished  business  in  the  lower 
branch  as  a  result  of  confusion  in  the  final  hours  of 
the  legislative  session. 

The  duties  of  the  planning  board,  as  stated  in  the 
proposed  enabling  act  and  in  the  executive  order,  are 
to  investigate  and  study  existing  conditions  or  condi- 
tions which  may  develop;  to  prepare  plans  and  coor- 
dinate the  plans  of  other  agencies  insofar  as  it  may  be 
within  its  means  so  to  do  for  the  use,  possession,  and 
preservation  of  land,  water,  human,  and  commercial 
resources  in  Iowa.  Public  officers  of  the  State,  coun- 
ties, and  municipalities  are  to  render  all  possible  assist- 
ance, and  the  board  is  to  have  access  to  all  public 
records  which  are  not  declared  confidential  by  statute. 

Funds  and  Appropriations 

Fimds  for  the  planning  board  were  made  available 
through  the  splendid  cooperation  of  the  Iowa  Emer- 
gency Relief  Administration.  The  average  monthly 
budget  of  the  State  planning  board  in  the  last  year 
was  appro.ximately  $30,000. 

More  than  250  technical  and  professional  ex-perts 
from  all  walks  of  Iowa  life  donated  their  services  and 
time  to  the  program  of  the  board.  State  departments, 
universities,  and  colleges  supplied  oflSce  space,  equip- 
ment, laboratories,  and  other  essentials.  A  conserva- 
tive estimate  of  the  value  of  this  additional  help  ia 
approximately  $25,000  a  month. 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 


Owing  to  Iowa's  primary'  interest  in  land  problems, 
much  of  the  board's  work  centered  on  that  subject. 
Projects  conducted  during  the  last  year  included: 
Land  utilization  surveys;  economic  analysis  of  land 
use  problems  such  as  part-time  farming,  forests  and 
waste  land,  soils,  and  erosion  control;  surveys  on  fish 
and  game,  transportation,  town  and  village  housing, 
city  housing,  health,  industry  and  business  zoning; 
public  education,  population  and  social  trends,  surface 
and  subsurface  water,  and  stream  pollution;  setting 
up  gaging  stations  on  streams  and  recording  stream 


flow;  listing  of  historic,  scenic,  and  recreational  locali- 
ties; surveys  of  public  services,  public  works,  and  a 
special  survey  of  the  lower  Des  Moines  River.  The 
results  of  these  studies  were  indicated  in  a  6  months' 
progress  report  published  in  September  1934.  More 
complete  information  is  contained  in  the  12  months' 
progress  report  published  in  April  1935. 

An  important  achievement  of  the  board  was  the 
establishment  of  close  working  arrangements  with 
State  and  Federal  agencies,  all  of  whom  have  freely 
cooperated. 
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KANSAS 
STATE  PLANNING  BOARD 


GOVERNOR'S    BOARD    APPOINTED    JANUARY    19,    1934 

Organization  and  Staff 

The  Kansas  State  Planning  Board  was  created  by- 
executive  order  of  Gov.  Alf  M.  Landon  on  January  19, 
1934,  with  the  following  members:  Walter  Innes,  busi- 
nessman, Wichita;  Charles  F.  Scott,  publisher,  lola; 
E.  H.  Lindley,  chancellor,  Kansas  University,  Law- 
rence; Dr.  F.  D.  Farrell,  president  Kansas  State  Col- 
lege, Manhattan;  Dr.  Earle  G.  BrowTi,  secretary 
Kansas  board  of  health,  Topeka;  Giles  A.  Atherton, 
chairman  fish  and  game  commission.  El  Dorado; 
Claude  Hansen,  Jamestown;  R.  J.  Laubengayer, 
publisher,  Salina;  Jess  Harper,  Sitka;  C.  C.  Isley, 
Dodge  City;  Mrs.  J.  E.  John tz,  president  Kansas  Fed- 
eration of  Women's  Clubs,  Abilene;  W.  J.  Breidenthal, 
banker,  Kansas  City;  R.  J.  Paulette,  Topeka. 

S.  Herbert  Hare  was  assigned  by  the  National  Plan- 
ning Board  as  consultant,  and  Mr.  Samuel  Wilson, 
secretary-manager  of  the  chamber  of  commerce,  an 
organization  which  had  long  been  interested  in  State- 
wide research,  was  appointed  associate  consultant  and 
executive  officer.  As  it  was  necessary  first  of  all  to 
make  provision  for  the  financial  support  of  the  board, 
work  was  not  actively  under  way  until  March  2,  1934. 

Background  and  Citizen  Support 

Agricultxire  is  the  direct  source  of  less  than  10  per- 
cent of  the  average  annual  income  of  the  State.  Min- 
eral resources  are  abundant  and  mineral  industries  are 
important  factors  in  the  State's  economy. 

With  the  exception  of  the  coordinating  work  done 
by  the  legislative  coimcil.  State  planning  has  had  little 
place  in  the  history  of  the  State.  It  is  remarkable, 
therefore,  that  the  Kansas  State  Planning  Board  has 
received  as  generous  a  measure  of  support  as  has  been 
in  evidence  since  its  organization. 

Duties  and  Functions 

As  stated  in  an  enabling  act  which  was  submitted  to 
the  regular  1935  session  of  the  Kansas  Legislature,  but 
defeated,  the  board  sought  statutory  authority  to 
assume  the  following  powers:  (1)  To  make  inquiries, 
investigations,  and  surveys  concerning  natural,  agri- 
cultural, industrial,   social,    educational,   commercial. 


BILL  DEFEATED  IN  1935  LEGISLATURE 

and  economic  resources  of  all  sections  of  the  State;  (2) 
to  assemble  and  analyze  the  data  thus  obtained,  and 
to  formulate  plans  and  recommendations  for  the  con- 
servation of  such  resources  and  for  the  systematic 
utilization  and  development  thereof;  (3)  to  cooperate 
with  the  Federal  Government  and  its  agencies,  the 
departments  of  the  State  of  Kansas  and  all  other  public 
agencies  of  this  State  in  planning,  conservation,  utili- 
zation, and  development  of  resources. 

Although  the  bill  did  not  receive  legislative  sanction, 
the  board  has  continued  under  the  executive  authority 
granted  by  the  Governor.  Throughout  the  year  of  the 
board's  existence  it  has  actively  sought,  by  means  of 
suitable  pubhcity  and  by  working  demonstration,  to 
create  in  the  minds  of  the  people  of  Kansas  some  under- 
standing of  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  the  perpet- 
uation of  a  planning  board. 

Funds  and  Appropriations 

Direct  appropriations  from  the  State  government 
have  never  been  available  to  the  Kansas  board,  and  it  is 
doubtful  whether,  considering  economic  conditions 
made  more  acute  by  the  drought,  substantial  amounts 
will  be  available  for  some  time.  The  board  has  been 
supported  during  the  past  year  from  four  main  sources. 
(1)  A  full-time  staff  was  provided  by  the  Kansas 
Emergency  Rehef  Committee  from  March  2,  1934,  to 
January  31,1935.  Help  from  this  source  is  now  limited 
to  clerical  assistance  from  the  relief  rolls.  (2)  Until 
July  1,  1934,  all  incidental  office  and  travel  expenses 
were  provided  by  the  Kansas  State  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce and  its  continued  loan  of  office  equipment  and 
personnel  has  been  invaluable.  (3)  On  July  1,  1934, 
the  Spelman  fund,  a  private  research  foundation 
interested  in  Kansas  activities,  made  a  grant  of  $20,000 
to  the  Kansas  State  Planning  Board.  (4)  The  Gover- 
nor's office,  the  State  departments  and  State  educa- 
tional institutions  have  been  extremely  generous  in 
their  contributions  of  staff  time  to  the  research  work 
of  the  board.  SemipubUc  organizations,  such  as 
chambers  of  commerce  and  professional  clubs,  also 
rendered  considerable  assistance. 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 


The  work  of  the  board  has  included  the  creation  of 
informed  pubhc  opinion  in  favor  of  organized  planning 
and  the  continuation  of  fundamental  research  studies. 
In  its  first  progress  report,  the  State  board  published  an 
inventory  of  the  natural,  social,  and  economic  resources 
of  the  State,  first  of  its  kmd  ever  made  in  Kansas. 

The  board  has  sought  to  avoid  duplication  of  effort, 
and  whenever  a  study  to  be  undertaken  seemed  properly 
the  function  of  another  department,  the  planning  board 
has  encouraged  its  prosecution  there.  The  ready 
cooperation  of  various  State  departments  and  schools 
has  been  the  occasion  of  extreme  gratification  to  the 
board. 

In  certain  fields,  notably  that  of  public  works, 
adequate  studies  of  the  State's  needs  could  not  be 
made  from  a  central  office,  and  the  fullest  cooperation 
of  the  counties  and  other  poUtical  subdivisions  was 


necessary.  In  these  localities  the  board  sought  proper 
performance  of  the  work,  and  the  creation  of  local 
interest  in  planning. 

Local  planning  committees  have  been  organized  in 
three  coimties  and  already  have  completed  satisfactory 
reports.  Similar  work  is  under  way  in  three  more 
coimties  and  other  will  be  developed  as  rapidly  as  time 
and  resources  will  permit. 

In  addition  to  the  first  progress  report  mentioned 
above,  the  results  of  the  board's  work  are  available 
in  the  following  eight  pamphlets:  Kansas  Natural 
Gas,  Coordination  of  Transport,  Rural  Schools  in 
Kansas,  State  Parks  and  Recreational  Areas, 
An  Inventory  of  Public  Works,  The  Next  Twenty 
Years  (Geary  County),  A  Twenty-Five  Year  Plan 
for  Shawnee  County,  Second  Progress  Report, 
March  1935. 
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KENTUCKY 
STATE    PLANNING    BOARD 


GOVERNOR'S  BOARD  APPOINTED  DECEMBER   12,   1933 

Organization  and  Staff 

The  act  creating  a  State  planning  board  in  Kentucky 
was  passed  during  the  regular  session  of  the  legislature 
of  1934.  The  members  appointed  to  the  unofficial 
board  and  who  have  continued  to  serve  on  the  statutory 
board,  are  as  follows:  H.  St.  G.  T.  Carmichael,  chair- 
man; F.  C.  Dugan,  State  sanitary  engineer;  J.  Lyter 
Donaldson,  chairman  of  the  State  highway  commission; 
Dr.  James  H.  Richmond,  State  superintendent  of  pubHc 
instruction;  Dr.  Frank  L.  McVey,  president  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Kentucky;  Desha  Breckinridge  (deceased); 
W.  E.  Morrow,  and  Max  B.  Nalmi.  Dr.  J.  M.  Watters 
was  appointed  executive  secretary  of  the  board,  with 
the  title  of  State  planner.  James  A.  Diskin,  depart- 
ment of  welfare,  and  Thomas  E.  Underwood  were  ap- 
pointed as  members  of  the  board  May  26,  1935 

The  National  Planning  Board  assigned  as  consultant 
L.  Segoe,  of  Cincinnati,  who  served  during  the  first  6 
months.  Lawrence  V.  Sheridan  of  Indianapohs  was 
later  appointed  in  this  capacity  by  the  National  Re- 
sources Board,  and  Bruce  Poundstone  was  assigned  as 
land  planning  consultant.  A  permanent  staff  of  State 
planner,  statistician,  geologist,  2  draftsmen,  and  2  sec- 
retaries has  been  established,  supplemented  by  special 
services  supplied  by  the  emergency  relief  administra- 
tion and  additional  personnel  emplo3'ed  when  needed. 

Background  and  Citizen  Support 

The  cities  of  Louisville,  Ashland,  Covington,  Lex- 
ington, and  Paducah  have  been  active  in  city  planning  in 


LAW  ENACTED  IN  APRIL  1934  (CH.  29) 

recent  years.  Some  communities  in  the  State,  however, 
have  been  without  any  planning  whatsoever,  so  that 
apparently  there  is  need  for  educational  work  in  this 
field.  The  press  has  been  generally  cordial  in  its  sup- 
port of  planning.  State  departments,  the  University 
of  Kentucky  and  other  State  colleges,  private  agencies 
and  individuals  have  cooperated  with  and  furnished 
much  valuable  information  to  the  Board. 

Duties  and  Functions 

The  act  creating  the  State  planning  board  authorized 
it  to:  (1)  Prepare  and  adopt  plans  for  a  complete  system 
of  State  or  regional  highways,  etc. ;  (2)  advise  with  the 
various  State  departments  and  bureaus,  local  authorities 
and  individuals;  (3)  make  surveys  of  rural  land  utihza- 
tion  for  all  purposes;  (4)  draft  for  submission  to  the 
general  assembly  such  regulations  affecting  the  use  and 
development  of  property;  (5)  collect  and  publish  infor- 
mation relating  to  welfare  problems  and  make  appro- 
priate recommendations  thereon  to  the  general  as- 
sembly; (6)  prepare  and  adopt  plans  for  regulating  the 
use  of  propertj^  along  highways;  (7)  prepare  long-term 
development  programs  of  major  State  improvements, 
coordinate  the  plans  of  various  departments  and  submit 
a  report  biennially  to  the  legislature. 

Funds  and  Appropriations 

An  appropriation  of  $20,000  per  year,  for  2  years, 
was  provided  by  law.  The  board  has  worked  with 
and  received  funds  of  varying  amounts  from  the 
Kentucky  Emergency  ReUef  Administration. 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 


The  first  step  in  the  activities  of  the  board  was  the 
preparation  of  a  factual  report  covering  the  basic 
physical,  social,  and  economic  data.  The  agricultural 
experiment  station  at  Lexington  and  the  University  of 
Kentuckj^  assisted. 

The  accomplishments  of  the  board  may  be  summar- 
ized by  the  following  Hst  of  reports  made  or  now  in 
preparation: 

A  preliminary  report  covering  basic  data. 

Rural  electrification  survey  to  determine  possible 
locations  for  extension  of  electrical  facilities  to  rural 
communities. 

Public  works  inventory  of  needed  and  useful  pubUc 
works  in  the  State. 

Land  use.  The  land-planning  consultant,  with  the 
cooperation  of  the  agricultural  experiment  station  of 
the  University  of  Kentucky,  prepared  a  preliminary  re- 
port showing  land-use  areas  of  the  State,  together  with 
much  additional  data  on  economic  and  agricultural 
conditions  by  minor  civil  divisions. 

Grade-crossing  survey,  in  cooperation  with  the  rail- 
roads and  the  State  highway  commission.  A  map  is 
being  prepared  locating  dangerous  grade  crossings. 

Geology.  A  comprehensive  geological  study  of  the 
State  is  being  made  under  the  direction  of  the  head  of 
the  geology  department  of  the  University  of  Kentucky. 


Governmental  units.  With  the  assistance  of  the 
bureau  of  governmental  research  of  the  University  of 
Kentucky,  a  functional  study  of  all  governmental 
agencies  is  being  made  to  determine  the  various  over- 
lappings  and  misplacements  of  administrative  func- 
tions as  between  State,  county,  and  municipal  units. 

Indigents.  A  survey  of  the  chronic  dependents  of 
the  State  is  in  progress. 

Adult  blind.  A  report  on  problems  relating  to  care 
of  the  adult  blind  has  been  completed  and  is  ready  for 
submission  to  the  board.  This  study  was  made  under 
the  direction  of  Charles  B.  Hayes,  director  of  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  in  New  York  City. 

Penal  institutions.  A  program  designed  to  modern- 
ize these  over-crowded  and  antiquated  institutions  will 
be  prepared  for  submission  to  the  next  legislature. 

State  highway  program.  A  study  of  the  State  high- 
way system  is  contemplated  with  a  view  to  setting  up 
a  primary  and  secondary  system  of  highways  and  a 
long-term  building  program. 

Industrial  survey,  to  determine  ways  and  means  of 
leveling  the  peaks  of  employment,  and  of  developing 
the  State  industrially. 

Educational  study.  The  board  is  cooperating  with 
the  curricula  study  commission  of  the  State  Department 
of  education  in  the  preparation  of  its  report. 
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MAINE 
STATE  PLANNING  BOARD 


GOVERNOR'S  BOARD  APPOINTED  JANUARY  9,  1934 

Organization  and  Stafi 

The  Maine  State  Planning  Board  was  appointed  by 
Gov.  Louis  J.  Brann  on  January  9,  1934.  The  mem- 
bers are:  Samuel  Stewart,  of  Lewiston,  chairman; 
Edward  Chase,  commissioner  of  public  utilities; 
Charles  O.  Beals,  commissioner  of  labor  and  industry; 
Willis  B.  Mills,  of  Ellsworth;  George  J.  Stobie,  com- 
missioner of  inland  fisheries  and  game;  and  Paul  C. 
Thurston,  commissioner  of  highways. 

At  the  request  of  the  Governor,  in  early  March,  1934, 
the  National  Planning  Board  appointed  Arthur  C. 
Comey  as  consultant,  Alfred  Mullikin,  associate  con- 
sultant. Later,  the  National  Resources  Board  assigned 
Smith  C.  Mclntire  as  land-planning  consultant. 

On  May  21,  1934,  when  Federal  Emergency  Relief 
Administration  funds  became  available,  a  staff  was 
estabhshed,  which  soon  increased  to  46  members. 
During  the  second  period,  beginning  September  23, 
1934,  this  force  was  reduced  to  34  members,  and  on 
March  28,  1935,  was  further  reduced  to  20  members. 

Background  and  Citizen  Support 

In  the  State  of  Maine  very  little  progress  has  hitherto 
been  made  in  city  or  town  planning.  A  few  local 
planning  boards,  in  Mount  Desert,  Auburn,  Rockland, 
Waterville,  and  Portland  have  been  set  up  but  have 
seldom  had  adequate  funds  with  which  to  work.  The 
Maine  Development  Commission  (now  Association) 
has  since  1925  actively  promoted  the  development  and 
popularization  of  the  many  recreational  areas  of  the 
State. 

Although  local  planning  was  largely  unorganized, 
certain  prominent  citizens  and  officials,  through  village 
improvement  societies  and  such  agencies  as  the  Han- 
cock County  Trustees  of  Public  Reservations,  had  for 
years  shown  an  interest  in  the  conservation  of  the 
State's  natural  resources,  places  of  historical  interest, 
and  scenic  areas. 

The  Passamaquoddy  tidal  power  project,  which  dur- 
ing June  1935  was  approved  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  granted  funds  to  begin  operations,  was  first 
conceived  in  1919  by  Dexter  Cooper.  Preliminary 
planning  of  this  project  to  harness  the  Bay  of  Fundy 
tides  at  Eastport  started  in  1925  and  continued  to  the 
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present  time.  The  planning  board  has  since  its  crea- 
tion been  very  active  in  cooperating  on  this  regional 
study. 

Duties  and  Functions 

The  purpose  of  the  Maine  State  Planning  Board, 
cooperating  with  the  National  Resources  Board  and 
the  New  England  Regional  Planning  Commission,  has 
been  to  promote,  through  intelligent  and  comprehen- 
sive study,  the  orderly  development  of  Maine;  to  act 
as  a  clearing  house  for  State  department  data,  and  as 
a  central  agency  to  which  members  of  the  council  and 
legislature  may  come  to  secure  definite  information 
and  nonpartisan  recommendations  on  matters  relating 
to  the  welfare  of  the  State. 

The  duties  of  the  permanent  statutory  board,  as 
stated  in  the  enabling  act  signed  by  the  Governor 
April  6,  1935,  and  to  take  effect  July  5,  1935,  are: 

"  (a)  To  cooperate  wath  Federal,  regional.  State, 
mimicipal,  and  other  pubKc  agencies  on  such  public 
works  and  work-reUef  projects  as  are  related  to  the 
physical,  social,  and  economic  welfare  of  the  State; 

"(b)  To  prepare  general  plans  and  reports,  through 
research  and  study,  for  the  orderly  and  comprehensive 
development  of  the  resources  of  Maine,  and  to  submit, 
upon  request,  such  plans  and  reports,  with  conclusions 
and  recommendations,  to  the  Governor  and  council; 
and 

"(c)  To  prepare  and  keep  current,  biennially,  a 
public  works  program  of  major  State  improvements  in 
cooperation  with  State,  regional,  or  Federal  agencies 
for  promoting  planning  and  the  timing  of  public  works 
in  the  State,  and  to  submit  a  report  to  the  Governor  and 
council  upon  request." 

Funds  and  Appropriations 

At  the  beginning  of  the  planning  board's  activities 
the  State  furnished  money  from  the  contingent  fund 
for  suppUes  and  equipment,  and  provided  office  space. 
The  Federal  Emergency  ReUef  Administration  fur- 
nished funds  for  the  salaries  of  the  staff  and,  since 
December  28,  1934,  has  furnished  office  space.  The 
State  is  debarred  by  the  new  act  from  defraying  any  of 
the  ordinary  expenses  of  the  board. 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 


The  first  year's  work  was  devoted  to  fact  finding, 
graphic  presentation,  and  to  a  pubhc  works  program 
for  immediate  guidance.  More  than  70  maps  and 
many  charts  are  included  in  the  board's  general  report 
of  March  15,  1935. 

While  most  of  Maine's  recreational  attractions,  such 
as  fishing  and  hunting,  are  efficiently  promoted  by 
private  enterprise,  public  provision  of  certain  facilities 
is  urgently  needed.  Field  studies  were  concentrated 
on  the  broad  outlines  of  a  major  park  and  parkway 
system.  The  park  plan  contemplates  the  development 
of  (1)  several  additional  public  ocean  beaches  and 
headland  areas;  (2)  several  large  wilderness  parks  of 
mountain  and  lake  scenery;  (3)  a  broad,  direct, 
limited-way  type  of  parkway  affording  easy,  pleasant, 
and  rapid  access  to  the  entire  State;    and  (4)  a  more 


circuitous,  narrower  \vildemess  parkway.  These  rec- 
ommendations constitute  an  important  part  of  the 
preliminary  land-use  plan. 

A  large  amount  of  valuable  data  have  been  compiled 
concerning  water  resources,  particularly  in  the  impor- 
tant field  of  hydroelectric  power  supply  and  distribu- 
tion. The  board's  extensive  studies  of  the  Passama- 
quoddy tidal  power  project  were  found  valuable  in  the 
preparation  of  the  plan  and  recommendations  presented 
by  the  Governor's  special  commission. 

Considerable  progress  has  been  made  on  a  scheme  of 
coordmated  transport,  designed  to  serve  the  present 
and  future  population  of  the  State.  This  not  only  will 
secure  better  service  by  rail  and  road  common  carriers, 
but  should  arouse  public  support  in  a  program  of  grade- 
crossing  elimination. 
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MARYLAND 
STATE     PLANNING     COMMISSION 


FIRST  BOARD  APPOINTED  DECEMBER  15,  1933 
Organization  and  Staff 

On  December  15,  1933,  Gov.  Albert  C.  Ritchie  ap- 
proved an  act  to  create  a  State  planning  commission 
(ch.  89),  passed  by  the  special  session  of  the  Maryland 
Legislature. 

Tliis  bill  pro^-ided  for  a  commission  of  5  members; 
1  member  of  the  State  department  of  health;  1  a  mem- 
ber of  the  State  roads  commission;  1  a  member  of  the 
board  of  State  aid  and  charities;  and  2  other  members 
to  be  appointed  by  the  Governor.  Governor  Ritchie 
selected,  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  above  listed. 
Dr.  Robert  H.  Riley,  Maj.  Harry  D.  AVilliar,  Jr., 
William  L.  Galvin,  Miss  LaA^inia  Engle,  and  Abel 
Wolman,  chairman.  The  National  Planning  Board 
assigned  Ir\-ing  C.  Root,  as  State  planning  consultant, 
and  Thomas  F.  Hubbard  as  associate  consultant. 
Mark  M.  Shoemaker  was  later  assigned  by  the  National 
Resources  Board  as  land  planning  consultant,  and  upon 
the  resignation  of  Mr.  Root,  Gihnore  Clarke  was  ap- 
pointed consultant. 

After  the  inauguration  of  Gov.  Harry  W.  Nice,  the 
Maryland  State  Planning  Commission  was  reorganized 
on  June  1,  1935,  as  follows:  former  United  States 
Senator  Joseph  I.  France,  Nathan  L.  Smith,  WilUam 
L.  Galvin,  Miss  Helena  Stauffer,  and  Abel  Wolman, 
chairman. 

Background  and  Citizen  Support 

The  popiilation  of  Maryland,  1,630,000,  is  very  im- 
evenlj'  distributed  with  about  one-half  of  the  entire 
population  residing  in  the  city  of  Baltimore.  Being 
much  the  largest  city,  Baltimore  was,  naturally,  the 
first  to  establish  a  zoning  commission  and  a  planning 
commission.  Other  cities  authorized  to  establish  plan- 
ning and  zoning  commissions  are:  Cumberland,  Fred- 
erick, Sahsbury,  Gaithersbm-g,  RockviUe,  and  Takoma 
Park. 

There  are  four  metropoUtan  planning  or  sanitary  dis- 
tricts, one  of  which,  the  Maryland-National  Capital  Park 
and  Planning  Commission,  has  broad  planning  author- 
ity over  a  large  district  lying  between  Baltimore,  and 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Considering  Baltimore  City,  the  other  incorporated 
communities  and  the  various  sanitary  districts,  per- 
haps three-fourths  of  the  population  of  the  State  is 
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hving  under  the  control  of  zoning  and  planning  boards, 
aU  created  before  1933. 

The  interest  of  the  State  of  Maryland  is  further 
indicated  by  the  enactment  in  1935  of  a  blanket  law 
permitting  any  incorporated  town  to  establish  a  zoning 
commission.  This  law  not  only  gave  authority  but  set 
up  a  form  insuring  action  that  would  be  along  lines 
known  to  be  desirable. 

Many  prominent  citizens,  public  officials,  and  pro- 
fessional groups  have  freely  given  their  time  to  the 
work  of  the  State  planning  commission.  The  press 
has  been  sympathetic,  and  therefore  very  helpful  in 
popularizing  the  idea  of  planning. 

Duties  and  Functions 

By  the  terms  of  the  1933  law  creating  the  Maryland 
State  planning  commission  the  duties,  in  general,  are: 
(1)  To  prepare  and  adopt  plans  for  complete  systems 
of  State  and  regional  highways,  etc.,  (2)  advise  with 
the  various  State  departments  and  bureaus  and  with 
local  authorities  and  individuals,  with  a  view  to  the 
coordination  of  all  phj^sical  development  plans,  (3) 
make  surveys  of  rural  land  utiUzatiou  to  determine  the 
proper  use  for  each  area,  (4)  draft  for  submission  to 
the  general  assembly  such  regulations  affecting  the  use 
and  development  of  property  as  are  deemed  reasonable 
and  necessary  in  the  interest  of  orderly  and  coordinated 
development,  of  preserving  the  integrity  of  officially 
approved  plans,  or  conserving  the  natural  resources  of 
the  State,  (5)  collect  and  publish  information  relating 
generally  to  welfare  problems  and  to  State  planning, 
etc. 

Funds  and  Appropriations 

Although  the  State  planning  act  of  1933  provided  for 
the  handhng  and  spending  of  funds,  no  appropriation 
was  made.  Consequently  the  work  was  done  ^vith  no 
direct  ejfpenditures  other  than  a  few  dollars  for  postage. 
The  various  State  departments  have  cooperated  to  the 
best  of  their  ability. 

Exclusive  of  a  force  engaged  for  a  short  while  as  a  Civil 
Works  Administration  project,  the  State  emergency  re- 
Uef  administration  has  furnished,  as  a  professional  and 
technical  project,  the  only  force  of  men  occupied  on  a 
full-time  basis  with  State  planning  work. 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 


Studies  sponsored  and  upon  which  published  reports 
have  been  made  are  as  follows:  (1)  The  population  of 
Maryland,  by  counties,  1790-1930;  (2)  the  population 
of  the  incorporated  towns  in  Maryland,  1790-1930; 
(3)  estimated  population  of  Maryland,  1930-45;  (4) 
conservation  problems  of  Marjdand;  (5)  data  on  Gar- 
rett, Allegany,  Washington,  and  Frederick  Counties; 
(6)  10-year  highway  construction  program  for  Mary- 
land; (7)  preliminary  estimates  of  the  probable  expendi- 
tures for  Public  Works  in  Maryland,  1934-43;  (8)  cer- 
tain financial  aspects  of  local  governments  in  Maryland ; 


and  (9)  prelmiinary  statement  of  land  use  in  Maryland. 
The  State  planning  conunission's  program  for  the 
future  is  along  the  same  lines.  Studies  being  made  or 
immediately  in  ^dew  include  reports  on:  (1)  The  finan- 
cial aspects  of  the  10-year  Iiighway  construction  pro- 
gram; (2)  study  of  the  Baltimore- Washington  Boule- 
vard with  a  view  to  its  improvement  and  beautification ; 
(3)  political  organization  of  county  and  local  govern- 
ments; (4)  study  of  health  requirements  in  Maryland; 
(5)  the  land  use  problems  of  Maryland;  and  (6)  a 
Maryland  mapping  agency. 
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MICHIGAN 
STATE  PLANNING  COMMISSION 


GOVERNOR'S  BOARD  APPOINTED  JANUARY  16,  1934 

Organization  and  Staff 

A  State  planning  commission  for  Michigan  was 
appointed  by  former  Gov.  William  Comstock 
on  January  16,  1934,  and  served  without  change  of 
personnel  until  late  in  January  1935.  Members  were: 
Claude  S.  Carney,  department  of  labor  and  industry, 
chairman;  Burnett  J.  Abbott,  State  administrative 
board;  Dean  H.  B.  Dirks,  Michigan  State  College; 
Prof.  Lewis  M.  Gram,  University  of  Michigan; 
George  R.  Hogarth,  director  of  conservation  (later 
succeeded  by  P.  J.  Hoffmaster);  Prof.  A.  T. 
Sweet,  Michigan  College  of  Mining  and  Technology; 
M.  D.  Van  Wagoner,  highway  commissioner;  and 
Dr.  Paul  F.  Voelker,  superintendent  of  public  instruc- 
tion. Milton  P.  Adams  of  the  stream  control  com- 
mission acted  as  secretary  until  the  appointment  of 
Gregory  V.  Drumm  as  full  time  executive  secretary. 
Fred  C.  Taylor  was  appointed  State  planning  engineer. 
At  the  same  time,  the  National  Planning  Board 
assigned  Jacob  L.  Crane,  Jr.,  of  Chic^o,  and  Walter 
H.  Blucher  of  Detroit  as  consultants.  Later  the  Na- 
tional Resources  Board  assigned  R.  L.  Shaw  as  land 
planning  consultant. 

The  present  commission  is  composed  of  five  citizens 
appointed  by  Gov.  Frank  D.  Fitzgerald:  A.  R.  Glancy, 
Detroit,  chairman;  T.  H.  Hinchman,  Detroit;  O.  D. 
McClure,  Ishpeming;  Harold  D.  Smith,  Ann  Arbor, 
and  Frank  M.  Wade,  Flint.  The  executive  secretary, 
State  planning  engineer,  and  consultants  of  the  original 
commission  continue  to  serve. 

Background  and  Citizen  Support 

Land  planning  in  Michigan  has  been  carried  on  for 
years  through  the  State  College,  the  agricultural  ex- 
periment station,  the  department  of  conservation,  the 
State  University,  and  the  Michigan  Academy  of 
Science. 


BILL  VETOED  BY  GOVERNOR  IN  JUNE  1935 

The  State's  planning  committee  on  education  is  also 
of  long  standing.  There  are  several  city  planning 
commissions  in  Michigan,  among  which  the  Detroit 
commission  is  outstanding.  The  Michigan  League  of 
Municipalities  has  helped  cities  coordinate  their  activi- 
ties. The  league  and  all  State  departments  has  closely 
cooperated  with  the  State  planning  board  during  its  18 
months'  existence. 

Duties  and  Functions 

The  bill  to  establish  the  planning  commission  on  a 
statutory  basis,  which  was  vetoed  by  the  Governor, 
provided  that  it  should: 

1.  Be  the  State's  official  agency  in  canvassing  and  rating 
public  works,  and  cooperate  with  Federal  agencies  in  the  allo- 
cations and  expenditures  of  funds  on  public  works,  land,  and 
other  Federal  programs  in  Michigan; 

2.  Be  the  State's  central  and  official  agency  for  coordination, 
facilitation,  and  stimulation  of  all  inventory  surveys  and  investi- 
gations related  to  the  natural  resources  of  the  State  and  to  the 
economic  and  social  future  of  industries  and  citizens  dependent 
thereon; 

3.  Cooperate  with  such  responsible  officers  of  the  State  or 
political  subdivisions,  or  organized  groups  of  citizens,  as  may 
request  assistance  or  advice  in  relation  to  prevention  of  undue 
public  liabilities,  and  in  relation  to  more  efficient  use  of  land  and 
other  natural  resources; 

4.  Make  special  investigations  of  serious  misuse  of  natural 
resources,  causing  public  loss,  where  no  constituted  agency  can 
take  action  to  safeguard  the  permanent  public  interest,  and 
report  findings,  with  recommendations,  to  the  Governor. 

Funds  and  Appropriations 

An  allocation  of  $10,000  was  made  from  State  funds 
to  carry  on  State  planning  work  from  March  1934  to 
July  1,  1935.  This  was  supplemented  in  May  1935 
by  a  deficiency  appropriation  of  $5,600.  Staff  work 
has  been  financed  through  a  work-rehef  project  of  the 
F.  E.  R.  A. 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 


The  commission,  with  its  committees,  played  an 
important  role  in  the  initiation  of  two  major  develop- 
ment projects — the  Waterloo,  Allegan,  and  Au  Sable 
submarginal  land  rededication  projects,  and  the  Sagi- 
naw Valley  planning  authority,  which  was  created  by 
the  legislature  following  a  recommendation  by  the 
State  planning  commission. 

The  commission  has  collaborated  on  important  proj- 
ects originating  with  the  Federal  Government. 

Other  accomplishments  of  the  commission  and  its 
committees  might  be  itemized:  (1)  Land-use  planning 
in  Michigan  has  been  centraUzed  in  the  committee  on 
land  use;  (2)  a  conservation  planning  report  and 
program  was  prepared  by  the  State  conservation  de- 
partment; (3)  the  national  resources  board  inventory 
of  water  resources  was  assisted  by  the  commission;  (4) 
research  on  mineral  resources  is  under  way  at  the 
Michigan  College  of  Mining  and  Technology,  sponsored 
by  the  committee  on  mineral  resources;  (5)  studies 
were  made  of  social  and  population  trends;  (6)  studies 


for  a  plan  for  highways  were  outlined  by  the  highway 
commission  at  the  suggestion  of  the  State  planning 
commission;  (7)  statements  of  educational  problems 
were  made  and  surveys  for  school  district  reorganization 
outlined;  (8)  studies  on  governmental  organization 
and  public  finance  made  by  various  investigation  com- 
mittees over  a  period  of  years  were  collected  and 
analyzed;  (9)  a  county  zoning  act  has  been  adopted  by 
the  legislature,  providing  that  the  State  planning  com- 
mission shall  collaborate  on  county  zoning  problems. 

The  work  of  the  present  commission  staff  has  been 
largely  confined  to  the  1935  inventory  of  public  works, 
made  in  cooperation  ^\■ith  P.  W.  A.  Work  now  under 
way  includes:  A  report  to  the  Governor  on  a  1-year 
pubUc  works  and  reemployment  program;  refinement 
and  expansion  of  basic  planning  data;  preparation  of 
a  report  to  the  Governor  summarizing  the  findings  and 
recommendations  of  the  commission  and  preparation 
of  a  State  program  for  subsistence  homesteads. 
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From  "Committee  Reports— Part  II",  October  1934. 


MINNESOTA 
STATE  PLANNING  BOARD 


GOVERNOR'S   BOARD  APPOINTED   FEBRUARY   17,   1934 

Organization  and  Staff 

The  Minnesota  State  planning  board  was  appointed 
by  Gov.  Floj'd  B.  Olson  in  February  1934,  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  National  Planning  Board.  The  members 
are:  Prof.  Richard  E.  Scammon,  University  of  Minne- 
sota, Minneapolis,  chairman;  N.  W.  Elsberg,  State 
highway  commissioner,  MinneapoUs,  vice  chairman; 
T.  H.  Arena,  conservator,  department  of  rural  credit, 
St.  Paul;  Roy  G.  Blakey,  professor  of  economics,  Uni- 
versitj'  of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis;  Carl  R.  Carlgren, 
member  State  board  of  control,  St.  Paul;  G.  H.  Her- 
rold,  director  of  city  planning,  St.  Paul;  A.  B.  Horwitz, 
city  planning  engineer,  Duluth ;  0.  B.  Jesness,  professor, 
chief  of  division  of  agricultural  economics,  university 
farm,  St.  Paul;  Morris  B.  Lambie,  professor,  poUtical 
science,  University  of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis;  Mrs. 
Marion  Le  Sueur,  educator,  Minneapolis;  F.  M.  Mann, 
member,  city  planning  commission,  Minneapolis;  John 
F.  D.  Meighen,  attorney,  Albert  Lea;  R.  W.  Murchie, 
professor,  sociology,  university  farm,  St.  Paul;  F.  W. 
Murphy,  attorney  Minneapolis  and  Wheaton;  Knud 
Wef aid,  commissioner,  railroad  and  warehouse  commis- 
sion, St.  Paul;  H.  A.  Whittaker,  director,  di\dsion  of 
sanitation,  Minnesota  department  of  health,  Minneapo- 
Us; E.  V.  Willard,  commissioner  of  conservation,  St. 
Paul;  L.  P.  Zunmerman,  acting  administrator.  State 
emergency  reUef,  St.  Paul.  Dean  Holm  was  elected 
executive  secretary  of  the  Minnesota  State  planning 
board  at  a  meeting  held  Ma^-  IS,  1934. 

The  National  Planning  Board  assigned  Roland  S. 
Vaile  as  consultant  to  the  board.  Later  H.  P.  Hanson 
was  assigned  by  the  National  Resources  Board  as  land 
planning  consultant.  Roy  M.  GUcrest  has  since 
replaced  Mr.  Hanson  in  this  capacity. 

The  active  staff  of  the  board  at  present  consists  of 
only  si.x  persons.     The  Governor  furnished  office  space 


WILL  SUBMIT  BILL  TO  NEXT  LEGISLATURE 

and  accommodations.  Many  of  the  State's  adminis- 
trative departments  and  the  State  University  have 
loaned  technical  experts  for  work  on  special  problems. 

Background  and  Citizen  Support 

The  expansion  of  the  functions  of  the  department  of 
conservation,  the  State  highway  department,  and  the 
State  department  of  health  are  indicative  of  the  new 
attitude  toward  planning.  Encouraged  by  the  success 
of  city  planning  efforts  in  Minneapolis,  St.  Paul,  and 
Duluth,  other  towns,  cities,  and  villages  have  sought 
to  regulate  and  plan  their  physical  development  and 
improvement.  The  Minnesota  League  of  Municipal- 
ities has  aided  and  sponsored  much  of  this  work. 

Duties  and  Functions 

During  the  first  year  of  its  existence,  the  State 
planning  board  undertook  three  principal  tasks:  (1)  to 
determine  material  and  human  trends  in  State  develop- 
ment; (2)  to  forecast  future  development  whenever 
this  can  be  done  with  reasonable  accuracy;  (3)  to  aid 
in  coordinating  current  public  and  private  efforts 
toward  the  utilization  of  all  resources,  so  that  the  people 
of  the  State  may  enjoy  the  highest  scale  of  living. 

The  State  legislature  adjourned  late  in  April  1935, 
without  considering  the  establishment  of  a  permanent 
planning  board.  Pending  the  enactment  of  a  State 
planning  law,  the  present  board  intends  to  continue 
its  studies  along  the  lines  suggested  herein. 

Funds  and  Appropriations 

The  board  has  been  financed  mainly  bj^  the  State 
enaergency  relief  administration  since  no  funds  were 
appropriated.  A  budget  appro.ximating  SI 8,000  a  year 
has  been  suggested  as  the  possible  appropriation  to 
cover  the  expenses  for  an  official  board. 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 


The  staff  has  prepared,  and  the  board  has  accepted, 
about  350  graphs  depicting  various  phases  of  develop- 
ment within  the  State.  This  material  has  been  repro- 
duced in  a  report  in  three  parts:  Part  I,  Digest  and 
Interpretation,  dated  December  1,  1934;  Part  IT,  Com- 
mittee Reports,  dated  December  1,  1934;  Part  III, 
Supplemental  Reports,  dated  April  15,  1935.  Part  I  of 
this  report  was  published  in  an  edition  of  5,000  copies 
and  has  been  widely  distributed  throughout  the  State. 

The  scope  of  the  reports  is  indicated  by  the  lists  of 
special  committee  contributions  appearing  in  parts  II 
and  III.  These  are  as  follows:  Part  II — Land  use; 
water  resources;  forest  resources;  production  and  dis- 
tribution of  income;  power;  transportation;  public 
health;  education;  welfare  institutions;  metropolitan; 
emergency  relief  administration ;  taxation  and  adminis- 
tration units.  Part  III — Inventory  of  public  works; 
education  above  high-school  level;  recreation;  survej' 
of  the  possibilities  for  rural  electrification. 

A  study  of  population  trends  was  basic  to  several  of 
the  committee  reports,  and  is  summarized  in  part  I 
of  the  report  of  the  board. 

Interpretive  suggestions  were  developed  from  the 
available  data  with  respect  to  a  number  of  matters. 


It  is  impossible  to  summarize  all  of  them  here,  but 
reference  may  be  made  to  a  few  of  the  more  important: 
(1)  The  population  trends  in  Minnesota  indicate  rap- 
idly approacliing  stabilization.  Tins  has  an  important 
bearing  on  the  development  of  highways,  school  facili- 
ties and,  in  fact,  all  physical  planning.  (2)  Coincident 
with  this  realization  comes  the  suggestion  that  new 
agricultural  land  need  not,  possibly  should  not,  be 
developed.  It  seems  probable  that  some  lands  in  the 
northeast  third  of  the  State  should  be  zoned  against 
further  agricultural  development.  (3)  Consideration 
of  the  data  on  precipitation,  run-off,  and  natural  usage 
leads  to  the  conclusion  that  water  conservation  is  the 
most  important  field  for  public  works  in  the  State  dur- 
ing the  next  5  or  10  years. 

The  State  planning  board  has  acted  as  an  unofficial 
cabinet  for  the  State's  administrative  departments  with 
respect  to  questions  of  emergency  relief  and  public 
works.  It  has  coordinated  the  plans  of  the  highway, 
conservation,  and  education  departments,  the  board  of 
health,  and  similar  agencies.  This  activity  is  illus- 
trated by  the  consideration  of  water  conservation, 
stream  pollution,  and  sewage-disposal  projects  in  the 
Red  River  Valley. 
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MISSISSIPPI 


PERCENTAGE  OF  FARMS  OPERATED  BY  TENANTS 


Redrawn  from  "  Final  Report  on  LaniJ  Use  for  the  Stale  of  Mississippi",  May  17,  1935. 


MISSISSIPPI 
STATE    PLANNING    BOARD 


GOVERNOR'S    BOARD    APPOINTED    JANUARY    23,    1935 
Organization  and  Staff 

In  response  to  the  National  Resources  Board's  offer 
of  cooperation,  Gov.  Sennett  Conner  on  January  23, 
1935,  appointed  the  Mississippi  State  Planning  Board 
of  which  the  Governor  himself  acts  as  chairman. 
Members  are:  Greek  L.  Rice,  A.  H.  Stone,  Dr.  F.  J. 
Underwood,  E.  C.  Mclnnes,  C.  B.  Braun,  and  L.  J. 


NO  LEGISLATION 

Folse,  all  of  Jackson.  Mr.  Folse  was  designated  secre- 
tary, C.  O.  Henderson  and  Gerald  Gimre  were  later 
assigned  by  the  National  Resources  Board  as  land 
planning  consultant  and  State  planning  consultant 
respectively. 

Headquarters  of  the  board  are  maintained  at  the 
State  Capitol  in  Jackson. 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 


Due  to  the  newness  of  the  board  and  to  lack  of  funds, 
the  board  and  the  Consultant  have  devoted  their  time 
chiefly  to  organization  problems  and  to  preliminary 
surveys  of  State  conditions  for  the  purpose  of  preparing 
an  orderly  program  of  research. 

Mr.  Gimre  prepared  an  outline  for  the  board's 
organization,  and  listed  the  personnel  and  equipment 
needed.  This  report  was  submitted  to  the  director  of 
the  Mississippi  E.  R.  A.,  who  in  tiu-n  submitted  it  to 
Washington  where  the  matter  rests.  In  the  absence  of 
other  fimds,  the  board  cannot  proceed  with  its  work 
until  it  is  granted  personnel  from  the  relief  rolls. 

The  land  planning  consultant  has,  however,  made  a 
comprehensive  survey  of  land-use  problems  in  Missis- 


sippi, in  which  it  was  revealed  that  there  are  19,000,000 
acres  of  idle  cut-over  land,  of  which  9,000,000  are  suit- 
able for  agriciiltural  purposes.  He  recommends  that 
the  Government  acquire  sufficient  arable  land  upon 
which  to  settle  several  hundred  farm  families  now  on 
rehef,  which  would  provide  a  permanent  living  through 
a  combination  of  reforestation,  farming,  processing, 
and  cooperative  marketing,  the  total  project  to  be 
self-liquidating. 

In  cooperation  with  the  State  agricultural  experiment 
station,  Mr.  Henderson  has  completed  maps  showing 
problem  areas,  soil  erosion,  and  resettlement  areas,  crop 
yields,  acreages,  and  has  also  made  an  inventory  of 
State-owned  land. 


1910-84.597    LicENsco 

HUNTERS     AND  FISWERMEN- 
—  494  ACkiS   EACH 


^  -^    ^ 


1932-1W.«5  LICENSED 
HUNTERS  AND  FISHERMEN - 
—  125  ACRES  fACH 


Progress  Report— Missouri  State  PlaDiiing  Board,  April  1935. 
1722—36 5 
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MISSOURI 
STATE  PLANNING  BOARD 


GOVERNOR'S  BOARD  APPOINTED  DECEMBER   29.    1933 

Organization  and  Staff 

On  December  29,  1933,  Gov.  Guy  B.  Park,  at  the  sug- 
gestion  of  the  National  Planning  Board,  appointed  the 
first  State  planning  board  in  Missouri.  It  consists  of: 
Prof.  R.  W.  Selvidge,  University  of  Missouri,  Columbia, 
chairman;  E.  J.  Russell,  St.  Louis  City  Planning  Com- 
mission, St.  Louis,  vice  chairman;  Gen.  E.  M.  Stayton, 
consulting  engineer,  Kansas  City,  vice  chairman;  Dr. 
H.  A.  Buehler,  State  geologist,  Rolla;  Herbert  Bosch, 
sanitary  engineer,  State  board  of  health,  Jefferson  City; 
T.  H.  Cutler,  chief  engineer.  State  highway  commission, 
Jefferson  City;  Wilbur  C.  Buford,  State  fish  and  game 
commissioner,  Jefferson  City;  A.  P.  Greensf elder, 
chairman,  St.  Louis  County  Planning  Commission, 
University  City;  Dean  A.  S.  Langsdorf,  Washington 
University,  St.  Louis;  Dean  F.  B.  Mumford,  University 
of  Missouri,  Columbia;  J.  C.  Nichols,  member  national 
capital  park  and  planning  commission,  Kansas  City; 
Maj.  Lloyd  C.  Stark,  Horticulturist,  Louisiana;  Hugh 
Stephens,  president  Citizens'  Road  Association  of 
Missouri,  Jefferson  City;  United  States  Senator  H.  S. 
Truman,  Independence;  T.  A.  Wilson,  secretary  State 
highway  commission,  Jefferson  City,  acting  secretary. 
S.  Herbert  Hare  and  Harland  Bartholomew  were  as- 
signed by  the  National  Planning  Board  as  consultants. 
Later  Dr.  C.  H.  Hammar  was  assigned  land  planning 
consultant  by  the  National  Resources  Board.  A  staff 
of  11  members  has  been  continued  with  funds  made 
available  bj'  the  Emergency  ReUef  Administration. 

Baclfground  and  Citizen  Support 

While  several  cities  and  suburbs  of  the  State  have 
maintained  city  planning  commissions  for  a  number  of 


LAW  ENACTED  JUNE  3,   1935 

years,  the  subject  of  planning  is  relatively  new  in  Mis- 
somi.  A  Missouri  State  Planning  Conference  was  or- 
ganized in  1930,  but  very  little  progress  has  been  made 
in  acquainting  any  large  proportion  of  the  citizens  with 
the  purposes  and  advantages  of  State,  regional,  and 
local  planning. 

Bills  providing  for  the  creation  of  official  planning 
commissions  and  for  authorizing  county  zoning  have 
failed  of  passage  in  the  last  three  sessions  of  the  Mis- 
souri Legislature  for  this  reason.  However,  there  is 
a  growing  interest  in  State  and  county  planning  which, 
if  sustained  by  the  Missouri  Board,  will  unquestionably 
result  in  the  enactment  of  additional  legislation  at  the 
next  session  of  the  legislature. 

Duties  and  Functions 

Pending  the  enactment  of  legislation,  the  State  plan- 
ning board  collected  data  and  formulated  plans  in- 
tended to  bring  about  a  coordinated  development  of 
the  State.  Such  functions  are  essentially  the  same  as 
those  prescribed  by  the  law  finally  enacted  June  3, 1935. 

Funds  and  Appropriations 

Virtually  all  of  the  funds  made  available  to  the  State 
planning  board  to  date  have  been  received  from  the 
Civil  Works  and  the  Emergency  Relief  Administrations. 
Active  cooperation  and  assistance  have  been  given  by 
the  college  of  agriculture,  the  Missouri  State  Highway 
Commission,  the  fish  and  game  commission,  and  all 
State  departments.  It  is  estimated  that  an  annual 
appropriation  of  from  25  to  50  thousand  dollars  could 
be  expended  to  great  advantage  and  with  profit  to  the 
State. 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 


In  the  belief  that  the  board  could  not  formulate  a 
reliable  program  of  work  until  it  had  adequate  knowl- 
edge of  various  conditions  in  the  State — physical, 
social,  and  economic — one  of  the  principal  functions 
of  the  office  has  been  to  collect  and  analyze  information 
in  many  fields. 

In  the  further  belief  that  public  understanding  must 
be  the  basis  for  satisfactory  planning  and  coordination 
of  public  work,  the  board  has  endeavored  to  present 
the  information  collected  in  attractive  form.  More 
than  90  maps  and  drawongs  have  been  prepared. 

There  is  much  additional  fact-finding  and  statistical 
work  needed  in  Missoiu-i.  The  topograpliic  mapping 
work  of  the  Geological  Survey  is  only  about  38  percent 
completed,  and  the  Soil  Survey  is  only  about  50  per- 
cent completed.  There  is  an  extraordinary  deficiency 
in  facts  and  information  relating  to  public  health  and 
social  conditions  in  the  State. 

The  Missouri  State  Planning  Board  has  encouraged 
the  creation  of  county  planning  agencies,  even  though 
there  are  almost  no  fimds  at  present  for  the  financing 
of  local  work.  Fifteen  county  planning  boards  have 
been  appointed  in  Missouri  in  the  last  3  months  and 
more  will  be  created  soon.  Some  of  these  boards  are 
already  at  work  collecting  information  through  volun- 
teer services,  thus  forming  the  backgroimd  for  county 
and  State  plans  and  programs. 


An  exhaustive  study  of  population  has  been  under- 
taken and  a  forecast  made  as  to  future  characteristics 
and  trends  in  the  State. 

The  board  has  worked  continuously  with  the  Pubhc 
Works  Administration  in  an  effort  to  bring  about  the 
selection  of  the  most  socially  desirable  pubhc  works 
and  projects  which  afford  the  greatest  opportunities 
for  the  relief  of  unemployment.  In  the  course  of 
preparation  of  the  recent  pubUc-works  inventory,  a 
special  study  was  made  of  grade  crossings  throughout 
the  State,  a  study  wliich  will  be  of  great  value  in 
setting  up  future  pubhc-works  programs. 

Since  the  approval  of  the  State  planning  board  is 
required  upon  all  submarginal  land  retirement  projects, 
considerable  time  and  attention  have  been  given  to 
proposed  parks  and  forest  projects.  Eight  large 
national  forest  projects  have  been  approved  and 
property  acciuisition  is  proceeding  in  all  of  them.  To 
date  6  park  projects,  1  soU-erosion  project  and  1  reser- 
voir project  have  been  approved  and  are  in  various 
stages  of  operation.  Of  special  significance  is  the 
proposed  Ozark  Parkway,  which  will  connect  with 
several  State  parks  and"  national  forests,  affording 
recreational  opportimity  for  tourists  and  for  a  large 
percentage  of  the  State's  population.  Tlus  project 
has  received  preliminary  approval,  and  a  field  recon- 
naissance is  now  in  progress. 
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MONTANA 
STATE    PLANNING    BOARD 


GOVERNOR'S  BOARD  APPOINTED  DECEMBER   29,   1933 

Organization  and  Stafi 

The  appointment  of  a  State  planning  board  was  sug- 
gested to  Gov.  F.  H.  Cooney  in  November  1933  by  the 
National  Planning  Board  through  its  regional  chair- 
man, Marshall  N.  Dana  of  Portland,  Oreg.  The 
Montana  legislature  was  convened  in  special  session  for 
the  purpose  of  creating  a  State  authority  to  cooperate 
with  the  Public  Works  Administration  in  the  construc- 
tion of  self-liquidating  water  conservation  projects. 
The  authority  which  was  created  was  the  official  State 
planning  board,  and  bore  the  title  of  Montana  Water 
Conservation  and  Planning  Board. 

This  dual  board  is  composed  of  five  members. 
The  Governor  and  State  engineer  J.  S.  James  are 
ex  officio,  and  three  members  at  large  are  appointed 
by  the  Governor.  These  are  I.  D.  O'Dormell  of 
Billings,  D.  P.  Fabrick  of  Chateau,  and  R.  R.  Purcell 
of  Helena.  The  National  Resources  Board  assigned 
L.  A.  Campbell  as  planning  consultant  and  R.  B.  Haight 
as  land  planning  consultant. 

In  February  1935,  the  legislature  continued  the 
water  conservation  and  planning  board,  and  by  a 
separate  law  created  the  State  planning  board.  It 
designated  as  its  members  the  persons  serving  on  the 
water  conservation  board. 

The  staff  consists  of  an  executive  secretary,  2  recon- 
naissance field  engineers,  3  draftsmen,  and  stenog- 
raphers. Funds  are  available  to  increase  the  staff  as 
the  work  of  the  board  progresses. 

Background  and  Citizen  Support 

State  planning  in  Montana,  in  the  sense  now  used 
by  the  present  State  planning  board,  began  4  years  ago 
\vith  the  organization  of  a  State  water  conservation 
committee.  The  committee,  whose  members  included 
public  officials  and  interested  citizens  of  the  State, 
was  concerned  ^vith  problems  in  respect  to  the  economic 
use  of  land  and  water. 

Through  the  committee's  efforts  to  coordinate  the 
work  of  various  Montana  State  agencies,  a  foundation 
for  planning  was  well  established  at  the  time  the 
permanent  State  planning  board  was  appointed.  The 
people  of  the  State  were  satisfied  with  the  progress 
made  by  the  water  conservation  committee  and  were 
generous  in  supporting  subsequent  planning  legislation. 

In  March  1934  a  State  planning  conference  was  held. 
As  a  result  of  this  the  State  was  divided  into  12  dis- 


LAW  ENACTED  IN  FEBRUARY  1935  (CH.  176) 

tricts,  each  having  a  representative  as  a  member  of 
an  advisory  planning  coimcil  to  the  State  planning 
board.  Each  district  councillor  is  responsible  for 
stimulating  the  organization  and  activitj'^  of  county 
and  municipal  planning  agencies  within  his  district. 
Of  the  56  counties  in  the  State,  47  have  county  planning 
boards  which  were  active  during  the  past  12  months. 
Special  State  committees  on  land,  water,  mineral, 
timber,  and  other  resources  have  been  organized  for 
the  research  and  analysis  of  data  needed  for  preparing 
plans  and  programs.  These  committees  are  composed 
largely  of  technically  trained  men,  regularly  employed 
in  public  service. 

Duties  and  Functions 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  State  planning  board  to  make 
and  adopt  a  comprehensive  plan  for  the  physical 
development  of  the  State.  The  board  must  make  an 
annual  report  to  the  Governor,  and  must  report  and 
make  recommendations  to  the  Governor,  the  legis- 
lature, any  State  agency,  or  any  political  subdivision 
of  the  State,  regarding  any  matters  relating  to  the 
State  plan  or  to  any  phase  of  the  State  planning 
program. 

The  board  has  power  to  promote  public  interest  in 
the  problem  of  State  planning,  and  to  that  end  may 
publish  and  distribute  copies  of  any  plan  or  report. 
It  may  confer  and  cooperate  with  Federal  officials 
and  with  the  planning  authorities  of  neighboring 
States  or  regions  for  the  purpose  of  coordinating 
Montana's  plans  with  the  plans  and  policies  of  other 
State,  regional,  and  national-planning  agencies. 

The  board  is  authorized  to  encourage  the  formation 
and  activity  of  municipal,  county,  district,  and  other 
local  planning  bodies  within  the  State,  and  render  to 
them  all  possible  assistance. 

Funds  and  Appropriations 

In  February  1935  the  legislature  provided  the  water 
conservation  and  planning  board  an  annual  appropria- 
tion of  $100,000  for  administrative  expenses  for  the 
following  biennium,  and  a  revolving  fund  of  $500,000. 
The  latter  fund  may  be  used  for  surveys  or  other  neces- 
sary planning  studies.  The  planning  board  is  author- 
ized to  spend  $20,000  of  the  revoh^ng  fund  for  adminis- 
trative or  other  expenses.  Previously  the  board  was 
given  financial  support  by  the  Montanans,  Inc. 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 


During  the  first  j'ear  of  its  official  existence,  the 
board's  greatest  accomplishment  has  been  the  stimula- 
tion of  popular  support  for  planning,  chiefly  through 
its  district  organization  and  advisory  council. 

Planning  studies  have  enabled  the  board  to  determine 
methods  of  establishing  greater  stability  for  agriculture 
and  industry,  of  improving  the  condition  of  families  in 
distress. 

Various  State  agencies  already  have  adopted  reason- 
ably definite  policies  and  plans  with  respect  to  water 
conservation,  rural  rehabiUtation,  restoration  of  sub- 
marginal  lands  for  range  use,  designation  of  submargin- 
al  areas  for  recreational  development,  and  assistance  to 


smaller  mining  enterprises;  rural  electrification,  public 
works,  highways,  feeder  roads,  and  grade  crossing 
elimination.  This  material  is  being  coordinated  and 
surveys  and  studies  are  to  determine  State  policies  for: 
Taxation,  pubhc-school  education,  zoning  of  submar- 
ginal  areas,  social  welfare,  and  industrial  development. 
The  planning  of  programs,  endorsed  by  public 
opinion,  has  been  accompanied  by  surveys  of  specific 
projects  or  activities  to  make  the  programs  effective. 
Since  State  planning  in  Montana  has  been  centralized 
under  a  dual  agency,  the  Montana  water  conservation 
and  planning  board,  it  is  provided  with  an  operating 
agency  for  the  execution  of  its  programs. 
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NEBRASKA 
STATE     PLANNING     BOARD 


GOVERNOR'S  BO.\RD  APPOINTED  FEBRUARY  17,  1934 

Organization  and  Staff 

A  Nebraska  State  Planning  Board  was  appointed 
first  by  Gov.  Charles  Bryan  on  February  17, 1934.  The 
members  are:  D.  H.  Smith,  chairman,  Lincoln,  State 
tax  commissioner;  Roy  T.  Cocliran,  Lincoln,  State 
engineer  Qater  Governor);  J.  B.  Douglas,  Tecumseh, 
member  of  the  State  game,  forestation,  and  parks  com- 
mission; A.  F.  Buechler,  Grand  Island,  newspaper  pub- 
lisher; J.  E.  Davison,  Omaha,  public  utilities  operator; 
and  Gene  Huse,  Norfolk,  publisher.  The  National  Re- 
sources Board  assigned  Arthur  W.  Anderson  to  the 
board  as  land  planning  consultant  in  August  1934. 

In  January  1935,  Governor  Cochran,  appointed  the 
follo\ving  members  to  the  board:  A.  C.  Tilley,  chairman 
Lincoln,  State  engineer;  Harry  Tracy,  city  engineer  of 
Norfolk;  Mayor  F.  C.  Zigenliein  of  Nebraska  City; 
Earl  D.  MaUery,  city  manager  of  Albany;  A.  F.  Buech- 
ler, Grand  Island,  newspaper  pubhsher;  Henry  Smith, 
Hastings,  newspaper  publisher;  and  John  A.  Rine, 
Omaha,  attorney.  Dr.  G.  E.  Condra,  director,  con- 
servation and  soil  survey.  University  of  Nebraska, 
Lincoln,  and  W.  W.  Burr,  dean  agricultural  college, 
Lincoln,  were  also  appointed  members  of  the  Nebraska 
State  Planning  Board.  Arthur  Anderson  continued  to 
serve  as  land  planning  consultant  to  the  new  board. 

The  first  planning  board  was  inactive.  Mr.  Ander- 
son however,  maintained  headquarters  for  conducting 
land-planning  studies  at  the  agricultural  experiment 
station  at  Lincoln.  The  second  State  planning  board 
compiled  and  examined  inventories  of  public-works 
projects.  Legislation  to  establish  the  board  on  a  perma- 
nent basis  has  not  been  passed  by  the  legislature. 

Background  and  Citizen  Support 

Because  of  the  demands  upon  the  natural  resources 
of  the  soil,  land-use  studies  have  been  the  chief  concern 
of  planning  research  in  Nebraska.  Approximately  98 
percent  of  the  total  land  area  in  the  State  is  in  farms 
and  ranches. 


NO  LEGISLATION 

SoU  resoiirces  have  been  the  subject  of  State  surveys 
for  some  years,  and  the  conservation  and  survey  divi- 
sion of  the  University  of  Nebraska  will  soon  complete 
the  field  work  of  the  soil  surveys  for  the  entire  State. 
The  division  has  also  conducted  surveys  of  the  geology 
of  the  State,  the  water  resources,  and  of  the  wildlife 
wath  consequent  conservation  of  soil  and  water  re- 
sources. Some  researches  in  land  use  have  been  made 
by  the  State  game,  forestation,  and  park  commission. 
Twenty-six  recreational  areas  in  the  State  are  now 
under  the  supervision  of  the  commission,  and  about 
$5,000  has  been  spent  annually  in  research. 

Upon  the  organization  of  the  State  planning  board 
in  1934  and  the  appointment  of  the  land-planning 
consultant,  an  advisory  committee  for  land-planning 
studies  was  appointed  with  Dean  W.  W.  Burr  of  the 
college  of  agriculture  of  the  University  of  Nebraska, 
chairman,  and  the  follo\\-ing  members:  W.  H.  Brokaw, 
Dean  G.  E.  Condra,  Dr.  F.  D.  Kerm,  Prof.  H.  C. 
FiUey,  Prof.  J.  C.  Russel,  C.  W.  Watkins,  I.  P.  Wood, 
and  F.  A.  Hayes. 

Duties  and  Functions 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  legislature  adjourned  with- 
out defining  the  duties  and  functions  of  the  board, 
carefuUy  planned  and  conducted  researches  and  studies 
of  land  uses  will  be  the  immediate  objectives  of  the 
board.  An  attempt  will  be  made  to  coordinate  the 
efforts  of  the  several  State  departments  in  studies  of 
the  State's  human  and  natural  resources. 

Funds  and  Appropriations 

The  planning  board  appointed  in  February  1934,  was 
entirely  without  funds,  which  hampered  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  board  and  all  efforts  to  estabUsh  a  staff  or 
headquarters.  However,  the  State  legislature  appro- 
priated $15,000  for  the  expenses  of  the  new  governor's 
board,  appointed  in  January  1935. 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 


At  the  request  of  the  Public  Works  Administration, 
the  board  prepared  and  submitted  an  inventory  of 
public  works  projects  in  February  1935.  For  the  pur- 
pose of  examining  and  classifying  the  projects  sub- 
mitted by  various  governmental  agencies,  the  board 
held  sessions  at  four  different  locations  in  the  State. 
It  did  not  officially  recommend  any  of  the  projects 
which  were  examined,  since  the  limited  time  and 
information  available  prevented  detailed  investigation. 
Approximately  800  projects  submitted  by  more  than 
400  governmental  subdivisions  were  considered  bv  the 
board.    Their  total  estimated  cost  is  $81,500,000.' 

Under  the  direction  of  Arthur  Anderson,  land  plan- 
ning consultant,  two  reports  of  the  land  use  planning 
studies  have  been  made.  A  tentative  classification  of 
the  major  land-use  problems  follows:  (1)  Water 
erosion  of  the  silty  soils  of  the  glacial  drift  and  loess 
hill  areas;  (2)  wmd  erosion  of  the  sandy  soils;  (3) 
shallow   soil   areas  of   low  productivity   and   erosive 


qualities;  (4)  heavy  clayey  soils  presenting  water, 
tilth,  and  erosion  problems;  (5)  mixed  soil  areas;  (6) 
irrigation  problems  of  irrigated  districts;  and  (7)  con- 
servation and  development  of  timber  and  park  re- 
sources of  the  Pine  Ridge  area. 

Proposed  adjustments  in  land  use  to  be  considered 
are:  (1)  Extension  of  orchard  crops,  particularly  apple 
production  in  the  loess  hill  area  of  southeast  Nebraska; 
(2)  production  of  vegetable  canning  crops  on  selected 
lowland  and  terrace  soils  of  the  Platte  and  Missouri 
Valleys  and  similar  areas;  (3)  expansion  of  poultry 
enterprises  in  the  more  productive  section  of  eastern 
Nebraska  favorably  situated  with  respect  to  market 
and  transportation  facilities;  (4)  development  of 
potential  irrigation  projects  and  expansion  of  pump 
irrigation  in  the  Platte  Valley  and  similar  areas. 

The  nature  and  extent  of  these  adjustments  can  be 
determined  only  from  future  planning  board  studies  of 
all  the  resources  of  the  State. 
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Redrawn  from  "Final  Report  of  Land  riannlng  Consultant  to  National  Resources  Board,"  May  20, 1935. 


NEVADA 
STATE  PLANNING  BOARD 


GOVERNOR'S    BOARD   APPOINTED    FEBRUARY   5,    1935 

Organization  and  Staff 

The  organization  meeting  of  the  Nevada  State  Plan- 
ning Board  was  held  on  February  5,  1935,  after  the 
following  men  had  been  appointed  by  Governor 
Kinnan:  Robert  A.  Allen,  civil  and  irrigation  engineer 
and  State  public  works  administration  engineer,  chair- 
man; John  A.  Fulton,  mining  engineer  and  director  of 
the  Alackay  School  of  Mines,  Reno,  executive  secre- 
tary; J.  H.  Buehler,  mining  engineer,  Pioche;  George 
Russell,  Jr.,  livestock  man  of  Elke;  Archie  Grant, 
business  man,  Las  Vegas;  George  W.  Malone,  State 


WILL  AGAIN  SUBMIT  BILL  TO  LEGISLATURE 

engineer,  Carson  City  (later  replaced  by  Fred  Dang- 
berg,  stockman,  Minden);  A.  M.  Smith,  mining  engi- 
neer, Reno. 

The  National  Resources  Board  assigned  George 
Hardman,  agricultural  economics  department,  Uni- 
versity of  Nevada,  as  land-planning  consultant. 

The  board  has  encouraged  the  organization  of  local 
planning  units  in  the  various  towns  and  counties  in 
Nevada,  and  it  now  appears  Ukely  that  southern 
Nevada  will  have  a  number  of  these  planning  organiza- 
tions in  operation  in  the  near  future. 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 


Pending  the  enactment  of  the  State  planning  bill, 
which  was  lost  in  the  jam  at  the  close  of  the  1935  legis- 
lative session,  the  board  has  broadly  interpreted  its 
functions. 

One  of  the  most  important  projects  in  which  the 
State  planning  board  has  interested  itself  has  been  the 
establishment  of  adequate  power  districts  and  facihties 
in  the  Boulder  Dam  area.  The  board  has  presented 
plans  involving  wide-spread  industrial  expansion  in  that- 
region,  through  the  utilization  of  the  cheap  power 
which  will  be  afforded  by  the  dam.  It  has  been  re- 
quested by  the  Federal  Government  to  work  in  con- 
junction with  the  pubUc-works  administration  in 
Reno  in  compiling  the  public-works  inventory.  It  has 
assisted  in  the  solution  of  various  problems  dealing 
mainly  with  the  revival  of  mining;  the  establishment 
of  adequate  irrigation  plans,  the  promotion  of  recrea- 
tional facilities,  rebuilding  of  civic  structures,  local 
and  industrial  electrification,  and  other  matters  per- 
taining to  the  up-building  of  the  State.  Recom- 
mendations recently  prepared  by  the  board  are  as 
follows:  (1)  Thorough  study  of  the  feeder-road  problem 
in  Nevada,  ■R^th  a  view  to  the  encouragement  of 
Federal  participation  in  this  work;  (2)  encouragement 
ofj_local  rehabihtation  in  the  agricultural  areas;   (3) 


aiding  the  educational  districts  throughout  the  State, 
and  encouraging  the  rebuilding  of  obsolete  and  inade- 
quate schools;  (4)  an  analytical  study  of  the  present 
labor  situation  and  employment  of  relief  through 
public-works  activities. 

The  following  problem  and  resettlement  areas  have 
been  completely  surveyed:  (1)  Northern  Washoe 
County  problem  area,  report  written  and  outline  of 
purchase  project  submitted;  (2)  Walker  River  irriga- 
tion district.  West  Side  Canal  and  other  areas.  Prob- 
lem area  report  also  written  and  outline  of  purchase 
project  submitted;  (3)  Truckee  Carson  irrigation 
district.  Soda  Lake,  and  other  areas.  Problem  area 
report  completed;  (4)  Lake  Tahoe  Forest  acquisition 
project.  Report  completed;  (5)  Pahrump  Valley 
resettlement  area,  report  completed;  (6)  Pahranagat 
Valley  resettlement  area,  report  completed;  (7)  Panaca 
resettlement  and  niral-industrial  community,  report 
in  progress. 

In  addition,  much  data  has  been  gathered  on  other 
possible  resettlement  areas,  as  the  Spring  Valley  and 
Baker  Ranch  in  White  Pine  County.  Investigations 
of  areas  around  Boulder  Canyon  Reservoir  are  under 
way  with  a  view  to  making  specific  recommendations 
to  the  Administration  in  Washington. 
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NEW  HAMPSHIRE   STATE   PLANNING  AND   DEVELOPMENT    COMMISSION 


From  "Stito  PlaQDing.  .Vew  HampsSira",  March  15,  1935. 
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COMPOSITE  LAND  USE  MAP 
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NEW    HAMPSHIRE 
STATE  PLANNING  BOARD 


From  "State  Planning,  New  Hampshire",  March  i6,  1635. 


NEW    HAMPSHIRE 
STATE    PLANNING    AND    DEVELOPMENT    COMMISSION 


GOVERNOR'S   BOARD   APPOINTED   DECEMBER   3,    1933 
Organization  and  Staif 

Quickly  responsive  to  the  offer  of  the  National  Plan- 
ning Board  to  cooperate  and  ad\'ise  in  the  estabhsh- 
ment  of  State  planning,  Gov.  John  G.  Winant,  on 
December  3,  1933,  appointed  the  New  Hampshire 
State  Planning  Board,  one  of  the  first  boards  so  estab- 
lished. The  board  consisted  of  the  following  members: 
James  M.  Langley,  chairman;  Dr.  John  P.  Bowler, 
Dartmouth  College;  Marston  Heard;  Dr.  E.  M.  Lewis, 
president  University  of  New  Hampshire;  Prof.  Arte- 
mas  Packard,  Dartmouth  College;  Mrs.  Eva  Speare; 
Hon.  William  F.  Sullivan;  Frederic  E.  Everett,  State 
highway  commissioner;  Jolin  H.  Foster,  State  forester; 
Dr.  James  N.  Pringle,  commissioner  of  education;  and 
Thomas  Dreier,  Edgar  H.  Hunter,  and  Arthur  S.  Morris 
of  the  State  development  commission.  Tins  represent- 
ative board  continued  to  act,  with  no  changes  in  its 
membership,  until  the  establishment  of  the  statutory 
commission.  The  National  Planning  Board  assigned 
John  Nolen,  Justin  R.  Hartzog  and  Geoffrey  Piatt,  as 
State  planning  consultants.  Later,  the  National  Re- 
sources Board  assigned  Albert  LaFleur  as  land  planning 
consultant. 

The  statutory  commission,  appointed  February  20, 
1935,  consists  of  the  follo\ving:  James  M.  Langley, 
Concord,  chairman;  Mayor  Robert  Marvin,  Ports- 
mouth; Guy  Shorey,  Gorham;  Edmund  Jewell,  pub- 
lisher, Manchester;  Allen  HoUis,  Concord ;  Capt.  Charles 
F.  Bowen,  managing  director,  New  Hampshire  State 
planing  and  development  commission,  Concord;  and 
Donald  D.  Tuttle,  publicity  director.  New  Hampshire 
State  planning  and  Development  Commission,  Con- 
cord. Messrs.  Hartzog  and  LaFleur  have  continued 
to  serve  the  new  board. 

The  conmiission  does  its  work  by  means  of  a  perma- 
nent staff  and  committee  organization  under  the  admin- 
istrative guidance  of  a  paid  managing  director  respon- 
sible to  the  conmiission  of  five  members.  The  State 
planning  act  of  1935  merged  the  State  planning  board 
and  the  State  deA'elopment  commission. 

Background  and  Citizen  Support 

For  several  years  prior  to  the  appointment  of  the 
Governor's  board,  the  State  development  commission, 
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the  New  Hampshire  foundation,  a  number  of  State 
departments,  the  press,  various  semipublic  agencies, 
and  many  private  agencies  and  individuals  had  actively 
supported  the  planning  and  conservation  of  the  State's 
resources. 

Researches  by  universities  in  recent  years  have  pro- 
vided a  considerable  amount  of  useful  data,  and  have 
contributed  also  to  the  popular  interest  in  planning 
problems. 

Tangible  results  had  been  obtained  in  the  creation  of 
over  a  hundred  reservations  for  forest  and  recreation 
purposes;  in  preserving  scenic  features  of  the  State, 
such  as  the  "Old  Man  of  the  Mountain";  in  highway 
and  roadside  development;  and  in  passage  of  a  com- 
prehensive zoning  enabling  act  in  1925.  A  number  of 
cities  and  towns  had  appointed  unofficial  planning 
boards  as  committees,  there  being  no  city  planning 
enabling  legislation,  and  twelve  of  the  municipalities 
had  prepared  zoning  ordinances  under  the  zoning  act. 

Duties  and  Functions 

The  planning  division  of  the  commission  is  charged 
by  law  with  the  preparation  and  keeping  up  to  date  of 
a  plan  for  the  orderly  development  of  the  resources  of 
the  State;  keeping  the  Governor  and  council  informed 
as  to  the  progress  of  this  plan  and  making  available 
such  information  as  may  be  required  for  advancing  the 
welfare  of  the  State;  encouraging,  bj^  advisement,  plan- 
ning by  cities  and  towns,  or  groups  of  cities  and  towns ; 
encouraging  the  extension  and  correlation  of  State 
planning  by  agencies  of  the  State  government;  and 
participating  in  interstate,  regional,  and  national 
planning  efforts. 

Funds  and  Appropriations 

The  commission,  in  its  planning  division,  operates  on 
an  average  monthly  budget  of  approximately  $2,000. 
The  largest  expenditure  for  any  month  was  $6,700 
under  C.  W.  A.  financing,  when  a  staff  of  some  75 
persons  was  employed  during  the  period  of  intensive 
fact-finding  surveys.  Subsequently,  the  E.  R.  A.  has 
generously  provided  personnel  as  needed.  The  sum  of 
$18,750  has  been  appropriated  by  the  legislature  for 
the  planning  activities  in  each  of  the  next  2  fiscal  years, 
beginning  July  1,  1935. 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 


(1)  Supported  by  both  Governors  Winant  and 
Bridges,  an  act  estabUshing  a  permanent  State  plan- 
ning agency  passed  the  legislatiu-e  and  was  signed  by 
Governor  Bridges,  February  20,  1935. 

(2)  The  board  also  considered  it  timely  to  prepare 
and  introduce  in  the  1935  legislatiu-c  an  enabhng  act  to 
provide  for  city  and  town  planning.  Tliis  legislation 
was  passed  and  approved  April  20,  1935. 

(3)  There  has  also  been  introduced,  passed,  and 
approved  on  May  11,  1935,  an  act  authorizing  the 
acquisition  of  land  in  the  State  by  the  United  States 
and  cstabhsliing  a  land-use  board. 


(4)  The  commission  and  the  previous  State  planning 
board  have  published  five  reports  dealing  with  a  vnde 
range  of  planning  acti\-ities. 

The  commission  reconmiends  that  it  be  made  the 
central  agency  for  both  the  determination  and  analysis 
of  facts  and  problems  basic  to  State  planning,  and  for 
the  dissemination  of  pertinent  information.  It  should 
prepare  long-term  comprehensive  plans  and  their  ac- 
companying programs  for  execution,  and  furnish  lead- 
ership for  their  accomplisiiment.  And,  lastly,  it  should 
actively  cooperate  with  all  Federal,  State,  and  local 
agencies  on  physical,  social,  and  economic  matters. 
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From  "Preliminary  Report  Upon  Planning  Surveys  and  Studies",  September  22, 1934. 


NEW  JERSEY 
STATE  PLANNING  BOARD 


GOVERNOR'S  BOARD  APPOINTED  FEBRUARY  1934 

Organization  and  Staff 

In  response  to  the  National  Planning  Board's  offer  of 
cooperation,  Governor  Moore  in  February  1934, 
appointed  a  temporary  State  plannintr  board,  composed 
of  the  following  members:  Charles  P.  Mcssick,  chair- 
man; Frank  Cook;  Maj.  George  W.  Farny;  Victor  D. 
Gelineau;  Mrs.  Channing  Gilson;  Myron  Hendee;  Dr. 
Jacob  G.  Lipman;  Mrs.  William  L.  Rae;  and  Maj. 
W.  G.  Sloan.  Assigned  to  the  board  as  planning 
consultant  and  associate  consultant,  respectivel}',  were 
Russell  Van  Nest  Black  and  Bernard  B.  Eddy;  later, 
RusseU  M.  Bettes  was  assigned  by  the  National 
Resources  Board  as  land  planning  consultant. 

A  State  planning  bill,  drafted  by  the  temporary 
board,  and  passed  in  May  1934,  provided  for  the 
creation  of  a  board  of  nine  members.  Governor  Moore 
made  the  appointments  as  contemplated  by  the  bill, 
but  not  until  March  1935,  after  Governor  Hoffman's 
inauguration,  was  the  official  State  planning  board 
finally  placed  in  office  with  membership  as  follows: 
Dr.  Charles  P.  Messick,  chairman,  secretary  of  civil 
service  commission;  Maj.  W.  G.  Sloan,  State  highway 
engineer;  Dr.  Jacob  G.  Lipman,  director  State  agricul- 
tural experiment  station;  C.  P.  Wilber,  State  forester; 
Dr.  Harold  W.  Dodds;  Mrs.  Edna  B.  Conklin;  George 
W.  Farny;  Dr.  A.  Ralston  Green;  and  John  E.  Sloane. 

The  State  planning  act  authorized  the  employment 
of  an  executive  secretary-engineer  and  technical  and 
clerical  assistants.  During  the  time  the  board  has 
been  in  operation,  the  staff  of  the  organization  has 
varied  between  20  and  30  office  and  field  workera, 
supplied  chiefly  by  the  State  E.  R.  A. 

Background  and  Citizen  Support 

Planning  is  not  new  to  the  State  government  of  New 
Jersey.  The  several  State  departments  and  numerous 
special  commissions  have  been  engaged  in  planning  in 
one  form  or  another  for  many  years.  Within  the  past 
8  years,  for  example,  the  State  highway  department 
and  the  department  of  conservation  and  development 
have  prepared,  respectively,  comprehensive  liighway 
and  State  forest-park  plans.  Special  authorities, 
notably  the  New  York  Port  Authority,  the  South 
Jersey  Port  Commission,  and  the  joint  bridge  com- 
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missions  have  been  created  to  deal  with  localized 
problems  of  transportation. 

Nine  counties  in  northern  New  Jersey  fall  %\'ithin  the 
area  covered  in  the  study  made  by  the  regional  plan 
of  New  York  and  its  environs.  Much  of  the  remainder 
of  the  State  comes  within  the  area  covered  by  the 
studies  of  the  Philadelpliia  Tri-State  District  Plan. 

Mercer  County,  which  is  the  northernmost  county  of 
the  Philadelphia  Tri-State  district,  adjoins  the  area  of 
the  New  York  regional  plan.  A  very  detailed  report 
of  the  planing  studies  of  the  Mercer  County  planning 
commission  was  pubhshed  in  1931. 

The  State  government,  prior  to  the  appointment  of 
the  State  planning  board,  was  thus  relatively  well 
equipped  with  various  data,  but  no  attempts  had  been 
made  to  bring  such  material  together. 

Duties  and  Functions 

The  State  planning  act  of  1934  prescribed  the  fol- 
lowing general  duties  and  functions:  To  prepare  and 
keep  up  to  date  a  State  master  plan  for  the  physical  de- 
velopment of  the  State,  and  prepare  and  keep  current 
a  proposed  long-term  development  program  of  major 
State  improvements;  to  assist  all  State  departments, 
local  governmental  agencies,  and  private  indi^•idual3 
in  coordinating  all  physical  development  plans;  make 
studies  of  rural  land  utilization;  collect  and  publish 
information  relating  to  the  proper  development  of  the 
State  and  the  conservation  of  its  natural  resources; 
and  to  consider  and  make  its  recommendations  on  all 
construction  projects  and  proposals  to  acquire  land 
except  for  projects  legislated  prior  to  creation  of  the 
State  planning  board,  which  are  sponsored  by  State 
agencies  and  which  affect  the  State  master  plan. 

Funds  and  Appropriations 

Prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  State  planning  law,  a 
small  allotment  of  State  funds  was  made  available  to 
the  temporarA'  planning  board.  After  the  board  was 
legallj'  established,  however,  S10,000  was  appropriated 
by  the  legislature  for  operating  expenses  imtil  July  1, 
1935.  A  further  appropriation  of  $10,000  plus  the 
unexpended  balance  of  last  year's  appropriation  has 
been  made  available  to  the  board  for  the  vear  1935-36. 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 


The  immediate  objectives  of  the  temporary  planning 
board  appointed  in  February  1934,  were  (1)  the  organ- 
ization of  an  effective  office  staff"  and  (2)  the  creation 
and  implementation  of  an  official  State  planning  board. 
With  the  estabUshment  of  the  permanent  planning 
board,  the  scope  of  the  field  of  activities  has  been 
broadened  to  include  the  preparation  of  a  State  master 
plan  for  the  physical  development  of  the  State  and  a 
long-term  development  program  of  -State  improvements. 

rfhe  accomplishments  of  the  board  include  the  fol- 
lowing:   (1)  The  correlation  and  integration  of  data 


already  available  from  various  State  agencies  and 
imitation  of  certain  special  surveys;  (2)  support  of  a 
State  air  mapping  program;  (3)  assistance  to  Federal 
agencies  in  planning  rural  rehabihtation,  land  pur- 
chases,   and    in    the    programming   of    public    works; 

(4)  the  stimulation  of  county  and  municipal  planning 
through  new  legislation,  and  by  the  formulation  of 
working    procedures    for    the    local    planning   boards; 

(5)  a  special  field  sur\-ey  of  the  larger  industries  in  the 
State;  (6)  assessed  land  valuation  field  studies. 
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NEW  MEXICO 
STATE  PLANNING  BOARD 

AVERAGE  ANNUAL  PRECIPITATION  TO  CLOSE  OF  1928 


From  "Progress  Keport",  April  15,  1935. 


NEW  MEXICO 
STATE  PLANNING  BOARD 


GOVERNOR'S  BOARD  APPOINTED  JULY  1,  1934 
Organization  and  Staff 

The  first  State  planning  board  in  New  Mexico  was 
appointed  by  Gov.  A.  W.  Hockenhull  on  July  1,  1934, 
and  consisted  of  the  following  members:  G.  C.  Macey, 
State  highway  engineer,  chairman;  George  M.  Neel, 
State  public  works  engineer,  vice  chairman;  Frank 
Vesely,  State  land  commission,  vice  chairman;  Elliot 
Barker,  State  fish  and  game  commissioner,  secretary; 
Frank  C.  W.  Pooler,  regional  forester;  Dr.  J.  R.  Earp, 
director.  State  bureau  of  health;  Thomas  McClure, 
State  engineer;  C.  E.  Faris,  United  States  Indian 
schools;  Dr.  J.  F.  Zimmerman,  president  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  New  Mexico;  Dr.  H.  L.  Kent,  president  of  the 
State  agricultural  college;  Dr.  E.  H.  Wells,  president 
of  the  State  school  of  mines;  J.  S.  Candelario;  F.  B. 
Jones;  Lem  White;  Lee  Evans,  Ross  Malone;  T.  W. 
Conway,  and  Roy  Hall. 

The  National  Resources  Board  assigned  S.  R.  DeBoer 
to  the  State  board  as  planning  consultant.  Later, 
Ralph  Charles  was  assigned  as  land  planning  consultant. 
A  staff  of  assistants  was  provided  by  the  State  emer- 
gency relief  administration  and  placed  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Capt.  Kean  Griffith. 

The  State  planning  act  provided  for  a  board  consist- 
ing of  nine  ex-officio  members,  who  at  present  are: 
Frank  Vesely,  State  land  commissioner,  chairman; 
J.  F.  Conroy,  State  highway  engineer,  vice  chairman; 
Thomas  McClure,  State  engineer,  secretary;  Dr.  J.  R. 
Earp,  director,  State  bureau  of  health;  Charles  Roehl, 
State  commissioner  of  parks;  Elliot  Barker,  State  fish 
and  game  commissioner;  Dr.  J.  F.  Zimmerman,  pres- 
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ident.  University  of  New  Mexico;  Dr.  H.  L.  Kent, 
president.  State  agricultural  college;  Dr.  E.  H.  Wells, 
president.  State  school  of  mines.  An  advisory  com- 
mittee may  be  added  to  this  body. 

Duties  and  Functions 

The  bill  creating  an  ex-officio  board  became  law  on 
February  28,  1935,  upon  the  signature  of  Gov.  Clyde 
Tingle.     The  cliief  duties  of  the  board  are: 

To  make  and  adopt  an  official  State  master  plan  of 
development. 

To  confer  and  cooperate  with  all  departments  of  the 
State  relative  to  the  authorizing,  locating,  planning, 
laying  out,  acquiring  or  constructing  of  any  public 
building,  structure,  highway,  park,  reservation,  or 
other  public  improvements. 

To  make  studies  and  reports  of  any  planning  prob- 
lems of  the  State,  upon  the  request  of  the  board  of 
county  commissioners. 

In  general,  to  exercise  such  powers  and  functions  as 
may  be  appropriate  to  promote  State  planning  and 
coordination,  and  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the 
Act. 

Funds  and  Appropriations 

The  1935  State  planning  act  provided  $350  for  the 
4  months  remaining  in  the  fiscal  year,  and  $1,000  for 
each  of  the  two  succeeding  fiscal  years.  The  work  of 
the  board  has  been  greatly  facilitated  by  the  generosity 
of  the  State  emergency  reUef  administration  in  fur- 
nishing personnel  and  certain  office  equipment. 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 


Preliminary  studies  clearly  reveal  that  State  planning 
in  New  Mexico  must  be  adapted  to  the  physiographic, 
social,  economic,  and  political  factors  characteristic  of 
the  State,  such  as:  Its  high  average  altitude;  its  great 
need  for  control  of  water  resources;  the  large  percent- 
age of  the  total  area  wliich  is  in  public  domain,  or 
Federally  owned;  its  potentialities  as  a  recreation  area; 
the  presence  in  the  State  of  three  distinct  racial  groups, 
Native  Indians,  Spanish- Americans,  and  Anglo-Ameri- 
cans; its  large  mineral  deposits,  and,  last,  potential 
cheap  power  production  from  both  hydro-electric  and 
coal-steam  plants. 

Obviously,  the  greatest  problem  in  the  State  is  that 
of  land  use,  and  particularly  the  use  of  federally  owned 
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lands  which  constitute  a  large  percentage  of  the  State's 
area.  At  a  meeting  held  May  29,  1935,  a  land  use 
committee  was  named,  consisting  of  the  following 
members:  C.  M.  Botts,  chairman.  Southwestern  Con- 
servation League;  Oliver  M.  Lee,  New  Mexico  Cattle 
Growers  Association;  Floj'd  W.  Lee,  New  Mexico  Wool 
Growers  Association;  W.  A.  Losey,  New  Mexico  Game 
Protective  Association;  Elliott  S.  Barker,  New  Mexico 
State  Game  and  Fish  Warden;  Frank  Vesely,  New 
Mexico  Commissioner  of  Public  Lands;  John  D. 
Clark,  University  of  New  Mexico;  Representative  of 
New  Mexico  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic 
Arts;  F.  C.  W.  Pooler,  Department  of  Agriculture; 
and  A.  D.  Moholon,  Department  of  the  Interior. 
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Prepared  Id  the  office  of  the  National  Planning  Hoard. 
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NEW    YORK 
STATE    PLANNING    BOARD 


GOVERNOR'S    BOARD   APPOINTED    MARCH   8,    1934 

Organization  and  Staff 

In  response  to  the  National  Planning  Board's  offer  of 
cooperation  and  advice,  Gov.  Herbert  H.  Lehman 
appointed  on  March  8,  1934,  the  New  York  State 
Planning  Board  of  22  members.  Dr.  A.  R.  Mann, 
provost  of  Cornell  Univei-sity,  is  chairman.  The 
members  of  the  executive  committee  are:  Ernest  R. 
Clark;  Fred  J.  Freestone,  master  New  York  State 
Grange;  Frederick  Stuart  Greene,  superintendent  of 
public  works;  George  McAneny,  president  Regional 
Plan  Association  of  New  York;  Lithgow  Osborne,  con- 
servation commissioner;  Charles  L.  Raper,  dean,  college 
of  business  administration,  Syracuse  University;  and 
Abraham  S.  Weber,  director  of  the  budget.  The  other 
members  of  the  board  are:  Piatt  J.  Wiggins,  Henry  F. 
Lutz,  Thomas  Parran,  Jr.,  Eugene  Kinckle  Jones,  Mrs. 
George  M.  Tyler,  Theodosia  Burr,  David  M.  Bressler, 
Louis  L.  Berger,  Herbert  Bayard  Swope,  Andrew  P. 
Hartmann,  David  F.  Lee,  James  H.  Mackin,  Frank  P. 
Graves,  and  James  S.  Thomas. 

The  National  Planning  Board  assigned  Robert 
Whitten  as  consultant  to  the  board.  Later  Charles  N. 
Lane  was  assigned  by  the  National  Resources  Board  as 
land  planning  consultant.  In  October  1934,  Edward 
McKernon  was  assigned  as  associate  consultant,  and 
Harold  M.  Lewis,  as  an  additional  consultant,  in 
January  1935. 

Background  and  Citizen  Support 

Regional  and  State  planning  was  not  new  in  New 
York.  In  1919  Charles  D.  Norton,  one  of  the  sponsors 
of  the  plan  of  Chicago,  proposed  the  regional  plan  of 
New  York  and  its  environs  which  was  completed  in 
1929.  Since  1929,  the  work  has  been  continued  by  the 
Regional  Plan  Association.  This  plan,  extending  into 
Connecticut  and  New  Jersey,  covers  a  metropolitan 
area  of  about  5,500  square  miles.  Other  examples  of 
regional  planning  in  the  State  of  New  York  are  those 
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which  have  been  carried  on  for  several  years  by  the 
Niagara  Frontier,  and  the  Monroe  County  Planning 
Associations. 

Among  the  many  prominent  citizens  and  officials 
who  have  in  past  years  supported  conservation  of  the 
State's  human  and  natural  resources,  mention  must 
be  made  of  United  States  Senator  Royal  S.  Copeland, 
noted  for  his  particular  interest  in  public  health  and 
forestation;  former  Gov.  Alfred  E.  Smith,  under  whose 
leadership  the  famous  -State  housing  report  of  1925  was 
made;  and  President  Franldin  D.  Roosevelt  who,  as 
governor  of  New  York,  sponsored  many  measures 
relative  to  planning  and  conservation. 

Duties  and  Functions 

Pursuant  to  its  general  instructions  to  plan  for  the 
better  utiUzation  of  the  State's  resources,  on  January 
14,  1935,  the  planning  board  submitted  a  summary 
report  of  progress  to  Governor  Lehman. 

In  March  1935,  Governor  Lelmian,  in  a  special  mes- 
sage to  the  legislature,  recommended  establishing  a 
permanent  State  planning  council  having  the  same 
general  planning  functions  as  the  board  appointed  by 
him.  A  bill,  approved  by  the  board  and  by  the  Gov- 
ernor, was  passed  by  the  legislature  and  signed  by  the 
Governor  on  April  5,  1935. 

Funds  and  Appropriations 

The  work  of  the  temporary  planning  board  pro- 
gressed without  direct  expense  to  the  State.  Assist- 
ance and  facilities  were  contributed  by  various  State 
departments.  The  planning  studies  were  approved  as 
work  relief  projects  by  the  emergency  rehef  administra- 
tion. Also,  a  special  grant  for  expenses  was  obtained 
from  the  Spelman  fund.  The  act  creating  the  State 
planning  council  provides  an  initial  annual  appropria- 
tion of  $40,000. 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 


The  principal  recommendations  in  the  planning 
board's  summary  report  of  progress  of  January  14  are: 

(1)  At  least  4,500,000  acres  of  the  submarginal  lands 
should  be  acquired  gradually  by  the  State  for  reforesta- 
tion, game,  and  wildlife  protection,  watershed  protec- 
tion, and  public  recreation. 

(2)  The  State's  reforestation  program  should  be 
supplemented  by  the  purchase  and  management  of  a 
fair  proportion  of  existing  forest  areas  outside  of  the 
forest  preserves.  The  State  should  acquire  about 
three-fourths  of  the  land  within  the  Adirondack  and 
Catsldll  Parks. 

(3)  In  the  upland  headwater  areas,  a  complete 
system  of  reservoirs  should  be  planned  and  a  propor- 
tion of  the  land  maintained  as  pubhc  forest  reservations. 

(4)  Altogether,  an  enlarged  public  domain  of  some 
9  million  acres  should  he  created.  This  area  would  be 
three  times  as  large  as  the  present  State  holdings,  and 
would  comprise  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  total  land 
area  of  the  State. 

(5)  Further  legislation  to  eliminate  stream  pollution 
should  be  enacted. 

1722—35 6 


(6)  A  study  should  be  made  of  the  opportunities  for 
economical  construction  of  a  number  of  artificial  lakes. 

(7)  The  State's  present  ownership  in  lands  under 
water  and  in  the  foreshore  should  be  conserved  so  that 
the  limited  public  opportunities  for  access  to  rivers, 
lakes,  and  the  seashore  may  be  enlarged. 

(8)  Hunting  and  fishing  preserves  should  be  created 
and  developed  to  secure  adequate  protection  of  wildlife. 

(9)  Present  legislation  authorizing  county  planning 
should  be  strengthened,  and  counties  should  be  granted 
broad  zoning  powers. 

(10)  The  State  should  regulate  service  stations,  bill- 
boards, and  other  structures  along  its  highwaj's,  to 
preserve  the  beauty  of  the  countryside  and  to  increase 
highway  efliciency  and  safety. 

(11)  The  reduction  of  public-works  financing  costs 
by  a  more  general  application  of  the  pa3'-as-j'ou-go 
method. 

In  February  1935  a  works  committee  was  organized 
to  cooperate  with  the  State  engineer  of  the  Public 
Works  Administration  in  preparing  a  public-works 
inventory  for  the  State  of  New  York. 
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NORTH  CAROLINA 
STATE  PLANNING  BOARD 


GOVERNOR'S  BOARD  APPOINTED  JANUARY  1935 

Organization  and  Staff 

In  response  to  the  offer  of  assistance  by  the  National 
Resources  Board,  Gov.  J.  C.  B.  Eiiringhaus  appointed 
a  North  Carolina  State  Planning  Board  in  January 
1935,  composed  of:  Capus  M.  Waynick,  State  highway 
and  public  works  commission,  chairman;  Clyde  A. 
Erwin,  superintendent  of  public  instruction;  R.  Bruce 
Etheridge,  director  of  the  department  of  conservation 
and  development;  Mrs.  W.  T.  Bost,  commissioner  of 
public  welfare;  H.  W.  Odum,  University  of  North 
Carolina;  Col.  J.  W.  Harrelson,  dean  of  administration, 
State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Engineering;  Dr. 
Clarence  Poe,  editor  of  the  Progressive  Farmer; 
Reuben  Robertson,  industrialist,  Asheville,  and  Stanley 
Winborne,  chairman  of  the  utilities  commission. 

Background  and  Citizen  Support 

In  many  ways,  the  advent  of  State  planning  in  North 
Carolina  comes  at  a  fortunate  time.  Throughout  most 
its  history  the  State  has  been  largely  rural  and  agri- 
cultural, but  during  the  last  few  decades  industrializa- 
tion has  been  proceeding  apace.  The  organic  changes 
occasioned  by  this  have  demanded  new  ways  of  think- 
ing and  acting.  Two  major  movements  have  emerged: 
(1)  Village  planning  and  (2)  the  activity  of  the  institute 
for  research  in  social  science  at  the  University  of  North 
Carolina. 

Village  planning  in  North  Carolina  has  taken  two 
forms.  First,  the  promotion  by  private  citizens  of 
farm  villages.  These  represent  an  attempt  to  bring 
about  improved  rural  Uving  conditions  through  clus- 
tered hamlets  of  farm  homes  with  the  farms  themselves 


LAW  ENACTED  MAY  11,  1935 

arranged  radially  about  them.  Second,  the  designing 
and  construction  of  industrial  villages  to  serve  the 
cotton  textile  workers.  These  have  been  developed 
by  the  textile-mill  operators,  who  have  found  it  neces- 
sary to  provide  housing  in  a  nascent  industrial  region, 
the  workers  themselves  being  unable  to  provide  such 
facilities. 

The  activities  of  the  institute  cover  a  wide  variety  of 
research  and  investigation  in  the  field  of  social  science. 
These  include  an  examination  of  trends,  influences,  and 
forces  in  North  Carolina,  studies  in  human  geography 
and  industry,  and  a  formulation  of  aims  and  objectives 
in  social  and  economic  planning.  The  onslaught  of  a 
new  industrial  order  in  the  State  has  awakened  a  desire 
to  preserve  many  of  the  old  social  values  whose  passing 
is  threatened.  As  a  consequence,  scholars  such  as 
H.  W.  Odum,  T.  J.  Woofter,  and  R.  B.  Vance  and  others 
have  striven  to  create  a  regional  consciousness  and 
pride  in  the  hope  of  its  ultimate  expression  in  planning 
for  the  preservation  and  emphasis  of  the  area's  unique 
qualities. 

These  facts,  however,  relate  primarily  to  eastern 
North  Carolina.  The  western  part  of  the  State  lies 
within  the  realm  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority. 
The  social  problem  of  the  southern  Appalachian  Moun- 
tains, the  National  Forest  of  the  Great  Smokies,  and 
the  development  of  forest  and  water-power  resources  of 
western  North  CaroUna  are  essentially  tied  up  with  the 
larger  program  of  that  authority.  North  Carolinian 
agencies  have,  therefore,  rendered  many  important 
services  to  the  T.  V.  A.  and,  as  State  planning  gets  under 
way,  such  interchange  must  necessarily  grow  in  volume 
and  significance. 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 


Due  to  the  newness  of  the  board,  most  of  its  energies 
have  so  far  been  devoted  to  preliminary  organization 
problems  and  to  formulating  a  working  philosophy.  To 
guide  the  work  of  the  10  committees  which  were 
organized,  the  following  points  of  pohcy  have  been 
agreed  upon: 

(1)  Other  things  being  equal,  the  planning  board  is 
eager  to  encourage  projects  which,  being  very  much 
needed  in  the  State,  also  constitute  valuable  units  in 
the  program  of  national  reconstruction. 

(2)  Relative  permanence  and  broad  social  value  are 
two  important  criteria  for  judging  projects;  the  board 


intends  to  give  priority  to  those  which  seem  to  con- 
tribute to  the  wealth,  values,  and  general  welfare  of  the 
State. 

(3)  The  board  intends  to  place  special  emphasis  on 
the  problem  of  reintegration  of  agrarian  culture,  to 
which  end  it  will  lend  its  support  to  three  major 
projects:  Rural  electrification,  soil  erosion  service,  and 
rural  rehabilitation  programs.  Each  of  these  consti- 
tutes a  major  plank  in  the  national  program,  and  each 
will  contribute  materially  to  increase  of  values,  increase 
of  income,  and  increase  of  standards  of  living  in  rural 
North  Carohna. 
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NORTH  DAKOTA 
STATE  PLANNING  BOARD 


GOVERNOR'S  BOARD  APPOINTED   FEBRUARY  27,    1934 

Organization  and  Stafi 

The  North  Dakota  State  Planning  Board,  now  an 
estabhshed  organization,  had  a  precursor  in  the  State 
advisory  board  appointed  on  February  27,  1934  by 
former  Gov.  WUham  Langer  and  consisting  of:  Hon. 
Robert  Byrne,  secretary  of  state,  chairman;  Prof. 
Howard  Simpson,  University  of  North  Dakota,  Grand 
Forks;  Dean  H.  L.  Walster,  agricultural  college, 
Fargo;  R.  M.  Stangler,  manager.  Bank  of  North 
Dakota,  Bismarck;  I.  A.  Aacker,  Bismarck;  Walter 
Maddock,  Farmers  Union  Terminal  Association,  Bis- 
marck; M.  O.  Ryan,  secretary,  Greater  North  Dakota 
Association,  Fargo;  E.  A.  Willson,  F.  E.  R.  A.  admin- 
istrator, Bismarck. 

On  February  18,  1935,  Gov.  Walter  Welfqrd  ap- 
pointed the  present  board  under  the  provisions  of 
the  State  planning  act  of  1935.  The  members  of 
the  present  statutory  board  are:  J.  P.  Cain,  la^vyer, 
Dickinson,  chairman;  E.  D.  Lum,  newspaper  pub- 
lisher, Wahpeton;  H.  M.  Pippin,  merchant,  Halli- 
day;  Fred  Vosper,  farmer,  Neche;  E.  A.  Willson, 
F.  E.  R.  A.  State  administrator,  Bismarck;  Prof. 
F.  E.  Cobb,  president  State  School  of  Forestry, 
Bottineau,  who  has  been  succeeded  by  L.  S.  Alatthew, 
acting  State  forester,  Bottineau;  Prof.  L.  C.  Harring- 
ton, dean  of  the  College  of  Engineering,  University 
of  North  Dakota,  Grand  Forks;  Dr.  H.  E.  Simpson, 
State  geologist,  University  of  North  Dakota,  Grand 
Forks;  Dr.  H.  L.  Walster,  dean  and  director  of  agri- 
culture e.xtension.  State  agricultural  college,  Fargo; 
M.  O.  Ryan,  secretary  of  the  Greater  North  Dakota 
Association,  who  was  elected  executive  director. 
The  planning  consultant,  Irvin  Lavine,  professor  and 
head  of  the  department  of  chemical  engineering. 
University  of  North  Dakota,  was  assigned  December 
20,  1934,  by  the  National  Resources  Board,  which  also 
assigned  C.  H.  Plath  of  the  State  agricultural  college, 
as  land  planning  consultant. 

Background  and  Citizen  Support 

Nearly  60  percent  of  the  population  of  North 
Dakota  reside  on  farms.  An  additional  25  percent  of 
the  people  reside  in  rural  nonfarm  areas  embracing 
towns  and  villages  of  less  than  2,500  population. 
Only  12  cities  of  over  2,500  population  are  found  in  the 
State.  Thus  the  problems  of  the  State  have  been 
primarily  related  to  the  agricultural  industries.  Al- 
though a  few  of  the  larger  cities  early  established  zoning 
ordinances,  very  little  attention  was  paid  to  large-scale 


LAW  ENACTED  MARCH  8,  1935  (CH.  217) 

planning.  During  periods  of  agricultural  prosperity 
the  rural  sections  of  the  State  saw  little  need  for  any 
program  related  to  long-range  plaiming,  but  during  the 
past  years  of  economic  depression  and  drought  there 
has  come  the  realization  that  planning  is  an  essential 
factor  in  sound  government.  Several  civic  organiza- 
tions throughout  the  State  began  active  campaigns  in 
the  early  part  of  1934  to  educate  the  people  to  the 
necessity  and  value  of  planning,  and  the  creation  of 
the  State  planning  board  further  stimulated  public 
interest. 

Duties  and  Functions 

Senate  bill  149,  approved  by  the  Governor  on  March 
8,  1935,  sets  up  the  State  planning  board  with  these 
powers  and  duties:  (1)  To  make  inquiries  *  *  * 
concerning  the  resources  of  *  *  *  the  State;  (2) 
to  make  surveys  of  rural  land  utilization,  with  a  view 
to  land  classification;  (3)  to  formulate  plans  for  the 
conservation  of  resources  and  development,  and  upon 
the  basis  of  which  to  make  recommendations;  (4)  to 
cooperate  with  the  United  States  and  any  of  its  agencies 
in  the  planning  and  in  the  administration  of  its  pubhc 
works  programs;  to  act  as  an  agency  of  the  United 
States  in  carrying  out  any  Federal  development  project 
and  to  use  any  funds  provided  for  such  purposes;  (5) 
to  cooperate  with  the  State  planning  boards  of  other 
States,  and  with  local  planning  boards  within  the 
State;  (6)  to  aid  in  the  organization  of  regional  planning 
boards;  (7)  to  exercise  such  additional  powers  as  may 
be  necessary  to  promote  State  planning. 

Funds  and  Appropriations 

Due  mainly  to  the  distressed  financial  condition  of 
the  State,  and  in  some  measure  also  to  political  up- 
heavals within  it,  the  early  meetings  of  the  board  were 
held  too  infrequently  for  maximum  accompHshment. 
During  the  early  months  of  the  board's  existence  the 
Greater  North  Dakota  Association  provided  the  travel- 
ing expenses  for  members  attending  meetings.  With 
the  appointment  of  a  consultant  by  the  National  Re- 
sources Board,  more  active  operation  began.  The 
State  emergency  relief  administration  provided  a  staff 
of  seven  engineers  and  statisticians,  making  an  appro- 
priation of  $2,500  for  this  purpose.  The  university 
supplied  quarters,  office  equipment,  etc.  The  act 
creating  the  board  provided  for  an  appropriation  of 
$25,000  for  the  biennium,  and  this  amount  became 
available  on  March  IS,  1935. 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 


Many  State-wide  surveys  and  researches  have  been 
undertaken  by  the  board,  and  by  various  State,  county, 
and  municipal  agencies  under  its  supervision  and  with 
its  aid.  All  of  these  have  been  coordinated  through 
the  consultant's  office  and  the  prehminary  fact-findings 
were  collected,  organized,  analyzed,  and  articulated 
into  a  preliminary  progress  report  submitted  on  April 
10,  1935,  to  the  National  Resources  Board.  Studies 
now  being  undertaken  with  the  view  of  aiding  admin- 
istrative agencies  include:  Water  conservation,  mineral 
resources,  land  classification,   transportation,  stream 


pollution  and  sewage  disposal,  population  (groups 
densities  and  trends),  poverty,  unemployment  and 
rehef  loads  in  counties  of  the  State,  banking,  ta.vation, 
and  development  of  a  10-year  pubUc-works  program. 

North  Dakota  has  become  thoroughly  interested  in 
State  planning,  and  the  acti^-ities  of  the  board  have 
received  a  great  deal  of  publicity.  The  State  govern- 
ment has  estabhshed  the  planning  board  upon  a  basis 
such  that  its  planning  recommendations  carry  weight 
and  will  influence  the  State's  development,  and  has 
assured  the  board  of  its  full  support. 
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OHIO 
STATE  PLANNING  BOARD 


GOVERNOR'S    BOARD   APPOINTED    FEBRUARY    1,    1934 

Organization  and  Stafi 

In  response  to  the  National  Planning  Board's  offer 
of  cooperation  and  advice,  former  Gov.  George  White, 
on  February  5,  1934,  appointed  the  Ohio  State  plan- 
ning board,  composed  of:  Dean  Walter  J.  Shepard, 
Ohio  State  University,  chairman;  R.  B.  Ackerman; 
Alfred  Bettman,  chairman  of  the  planning  commission 
of  the  city  of  Cincinnati  and  district  chairman  of  the 
National  Resources  Board;  T.  S.  Brindle,  director  of 
the  State  department  of  public  works;  J.  R.  Burkey, 
cliief  engineer,  bureau  of  bridges,  State  department  of 
highways;  Dr.  J.  I.  Falconer,  professor  of  rural  eco- 
nomics, Ohio  State  University;  President  Philip  C 
Nash,  University  of  Toledo;  W.  H.  Reinhart,  State 
conservation  commissioner;  J.  P.  Schooley,  State 
architect;  and  F.  H.  Waring,  chief  engineer,  State 
department  of  health. 

L.  Segoe,  consulting  engineer  and  city  planner,  was 
assigned  by  the  National  Planning  Board  as  consultant, 
and  Rufus  E.  Miles,  executive  director  of  the  Ohio  Insti- 
tute, was  likewise  assigned  as  associate  consultant. 
Richard  H.  Baker  was  later  assigned  by  the  National 
Resources  Board  as  land  planning  consultant.  Kyle 
W.  Armstrong  was  selected  as  chief  of  the  technical 
staff. 

Background  and  Citizen  Support 

Planning,  as  an  instrxunent  for  sound  community 
development,  has  long  been  recognized  and  Avidely 
practiced  in  Ohio.  Of  the  State's  172  cities  and  villages 
of  2,500  population  or  more,  85  have  official  planning 
commissions,  and  represent  88  percent  of  the  State's 
urban  population.  Together  with  the  four  counties 
having  county  planning  commissions,  the  population 
living  under  jurisdiction  of  official  planning  commissions 
amounts  to  63  percent  of  the  total  population  of  the 
State.  Interest  in  planning  is  further  illustrated  by  the 
existence  and  work  of  an  active  State-wdde  citizens' 


WILL  AGAIN  SUBMIT  BILL  TO  LEGISLATURE 

organization  founded  in  1920,  the  Ohio  State  conference 
on  city  planning,  renamed  in  1932  the  "Ohio  State 
Planning  Conference"  in  recognition  of  the  broadening 
field  of  planning  activities  in  the  State. 

Duties  and  Functions 

As  stated  in  the  enabling  act  introduced  in  the 
legislature,  and  prepared  by  the  board,  the  State 
planning  board  is  to  make  a  *  *  *  "general 
State  plan  which  *  *  *  shall  show  the  board's 
recommendation  for  the  development  of  the  State. 
It  may  include  *  *  *  tlie  general  location,  char- 
acter and  extent  of  public  ways,  grounds,  utilities, 
buildings  and  works;  also  land  utilization  program 
including  the  general  classification  and  allocation  of  the 
land  within  the  State  for  suitable  uses  and  purposes, 
such  as  agriculture,  forestry,  recreation,  industry, 
urbanization,  conservation  of  soil,  water  and  minerals. 
*  *  *  The  State  planning  board  may  confer  and 
cooperate  with  Federal  agencies  or  with  interstate  or 
regional  authorities  or  with  the  authorities  of  neighbor- 
ing States  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  about  coordination 
between  the  development  of  the  Nation  and  neighbor- 
ing regions.  States,  counties  and  municipahties  and  the 
development  of  the  State  of  Ohio.  The  board  shall 
advise  and  cooperate  with  planning  agencies  and  other 
public  authorities  within  the  State  for  the  purpose  of 
promoting  coordination  between  State  and  local  plans 
and  development.     *     *     *." 

Funds  and  Appropriations 

The  State  relief  administration  has  from  the  begin- 
ning aided  and  supported  the  State  planning  board. 
Since  about  May  1,  1934,  the  State  relief  administra- 
tion has  been  providing  the  personnel  for  the  board's 
staff,  vidth  a  total  pay  roll  averaging  $1,600  per  month. 
Loans  of  service  and  equipment  from  State  agencies 
average  about  $300  additional  monthly. 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 


The  Governor's  board  recognized  from  the  beginning 
its  duty  to  assist  through  studies  and  counsel  the  vari- 
ous emergency  agencies,  Federal,  State,  and  local, 
without,  however,  neglecting  its  primary  duty  of  for- 
mulating a  long-range,  basic  plan  of  State  development. 

The  board  devoted  the  first  6  months  to  making  an 
inventory  of  the  resources,  facilities,  and  social  and 
economic  conditions  in  the  State. 

It  recently  completed  a  series  of  studies  of  imme- 
diate importance  to  such  administrative  agencies.  The 
chief  of  these  are: 

(1)  Recommendations  for  submarginal  land  pur- 
chase demonstration  units,  and  studies  and  reports  on 
such  projects  submitted  to  the  regional  director  of  the 
A.  A.  A.  land-poUcy  section  by  various  agencies  and 
individuals. 


(2)  Studies  of  land  purchase  proposals  for  recrea- 
tional and  conservational  purposes. 

(3)  An  investigation  and  report  on  minimum-flow 
requirements,  in  connection  with  the  proposed  Scioto- 
Sandusky  flood  control  water  conservation  project. 

(4)  A  comprehensive  study  of  the  State  administra- 
tive departments  in  control  of  recreational  and  con- 
servational activities,  looking  toward  their  organization. 

(5)  An  analytical  study,  in  cooperation  with  the 
State  E.  R.  A.  of  the  extent  and  characteristics  of  the 
unemployed  employables  in  the  State. 

(6)  A  State-wide  rural  electrification  survey,  in 
cooperation  with  the  State  E.  R.  A. 

(7)  The  taking,  compilation  and  review  of  the  Na- 
tional Inventory  of  Works  Projects,  in  cooperation 
with  the  State  public  works  administration  engineer. 
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OKLAHOMA 
STATE    PLANNING    BOARD 


GOVERNOR'S    BOARD    APPOINTED    JANUARY    17,    1934 

Organization  and  Staff 

Acting  upon  the  suggestion  of  the  National  Planning 
Board,  Gov.  WUliam  H.  Murray  on  January  17,  1934, 
appointed  the  first  Oklahoma  State  Planning  Board  as 
an  unofficial  agency  consisting  of  the  following  mem- 
bers: Ed  McDonald,  chairman;  H.  A.  Hatcher;  Dr. 
G.  N.  Bilby;  Jerome  Dowd;  Dr.  R.  E.  Kirkham; 
Leon  B.  Senter;  Fred  Tucker;  Judge  Edgar  S.  Vaught; 
and  Judge  R.  L.  Williams. 

Cooperating  with  the  board  were  Vincent  M.  Miles, 
Fort  Smith,  Ark.,  chairman  planning  district  VI, 
National  Resources  Board;  Earl  0.  Mills,  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  consultant;  and  J.  W.  Klinglesmith,  resident 
engineer  with  the  Oklahoma  Highway  Commission. 

The  act  creating  a  permanent  State  planning  board, 
which  was  approved  by  Gov.  E.  W.  Marland,  April  30, 
1935,  provided  for  a  board  of  seven  members.  On  May 
4,  1935,  the  following  members  were  appointed:  Gov- 
ernor Marland,  chairman;  Leonard  Logan,  vice  chair- 
man; Scott  Ferris,  chairman  of  Oldahoma  Highway 
Commission;  Sam  Battles,  chairman  of  conservation 
commission;  Lea  M.  Nichols,  chairman  of  State  board 
of  affairs;  Sam  Sorrels,  and  J.  V.  McClintic. 

At  the  request  of  the  Oldahoma  board,  the  National 
Resources  Board  reassigned  Earl  O.  Mills  as  State 
planning  consultant,  and  assigned  Ben  G.  Duncan  as 
land  planning  consultant. 

Background  and  Citizen  Support 

Since  the  settlement  of  the  Indian  Territory  by  the 
Five  Civilized  Tribes  nearly  a  century  ago,  and  since 
the  opening  of  Oklahoma  Territory,  April  22,  1889,  by 
President  Harrison's  proclamation,  problems  pertaining 
to  land,  water,  and  mineral  resources  have  naturally 
been  of  vital  economic  interest  to  the  people  of  Okla- 
homa.    In  1932  Oklahoma  ranked  fourth  in  value  of 
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mineral  production,  having  risen  from  a  ranking  of 
twenty-fifth  in  1901.  In  the  few  months  that  it  has 
been  in  operation,  the  Oldahoma  State  Planning  Board 
has  found  universal  public  favor. 

Duties  and  Functions 

The  duties  and  functions  of  the  board  as  defined  by 
the  State  planning  act  of  1935  may  be  summarized 
briefly  as  follows: 

1.  To  adopt  an  official  State  plan  for  the  physical  development 
of  the  State. 

2.  To  ijrepare  and  keep  to  date  a  long-term  coordinated  pro- 
gram of  public  improvement  projects. 

3.  To  confer  and  cooperate  with  the  authorities  of  neighboring 
States  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  about  a  coordination  of 
planning  in  this  region. 

4.  To  cooperate  with  the  subdivisions  of  the  State  for  the 
purpose  of  bringing  about  a  coordinated  State  plan. 

5.  To  promote  public  interest  and  understanding  of  the  State 
plan  and  the  problems  of  State  planning. 

6.  Upon  request  of  the  board  the  Governor  may  assign  to  the 
board  members  of  the  staffs  or  personnel  of  any  State  adminis- 
trative department  or  institution,  or  he  may  direct  any  depart- 
ment or  institution  to  make  for  the  board  special  surveys  and 
studies. 

Funds  and  Appropriations 

During  the  early  months  of  the  board's  existence,  it 
was  severely  handicapped  by  its  inability  to  obtain 
funds  from  either  the  State  emergency  relief  adminis- 
tration or  the  various  State  agencies.  Since  May 
1935  the  E.  R.  A.  has  been  entirely  willing  to  contribute 
personnel  from  the  relief  rolls,  but  properly  trained 
workers  are  not  available  as  yet. 

In  the  act  creating  the  planning  board,  the  legislature 
appropriated  $100,000  for  its  use.  This  appropriation 
was  made  available  unmediately  and  was  used  for  the 
remainder  of  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1935,  and 
for  the  following  biennium. 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 


On  September  7,  1934,  the  Oldahoma  State  Planning 
Board  submitted  its  preliminary  report  to  the  National 
Resources  Board.  On  the  basis  of  information  con- 
tributed by  various  State  departments  and  educational 
institutions,  the  board  made  three  recommendations,  as 
a  part  of  the  report,  all  of  which  either  have  been  or  are 
being  carried  out: 

1.  Planning  work  should  continue  under  the  direction  of  the 
planning  consultant  furnished  by  the  National  Resources 
Committee. 

2.  The  Oklahoma  State  Planning  Board  should  be  established 
on  a  statutory  basis. 

3.  Special  attention  should  be  directed  toward  such  studies 
as  land  uses  and  the  regulation  of  submarginal  lands;  highways; 
rail  and  bus  transportation:  rural  industrial  development  in 
conjunction  with  subsistence  homesteads;  school  locations;  parks 
and  public  works. 

Since  the  board  has  been  operating  as  a  statutory 
agency  only  since  May  4,  most  of  its  time  thus  far 


has  been  devoted  to  perfecting  an  organization  and 
outlining  a  program.  A  committee  composed  of  rep- 
resentatives from  Federal  agencies  and  the  State  plan- 
ning board  has  been  organized  to  assist  in  coordinating 
the  work  of  the  Federal  and  State  agencies.  The  tech- 
nical staff  of  the  board  is  now  engaged  in  making  a 
study  of  county  relief  loads  to  use  as  a  basis  for  future 
allocation  of  work  rcUef  money. 

A  new  base  map  is  being  made,  and  the  technical 
staff  also  is  assembling  a  library  of  material  which  will 
assist  in  dealing  with  emergency  problems  and  will 
later  be  valuable  in  long-term  planning. 

The  board  has  set  up  an  architectural  division,  which 
is  at  work  studying  the  possibiUties  for  construction  of 
7  of  the  9  State  institution  dormitories  authorized  by 
the  last  legislature.  Four  other  State  institutions  have 
been  visited  and  studies  for  the  development  of  the 
physical  plans  in  each  are  being  made. 
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OREGON 
STATE  PLANNING  BOARD 

WILLAMETTE  VALLEY  PROJECT 

POTENTIAL  IRRIGATION.  DRAINAGE  AND  RESERVOIR  STORAGE 


From  "WiUamett*  Valley  Project,  Kcport  ol  Oregon  Suile  PlMujing  Board,"  May  S,  l'J35. 


OREGON 
STATE  PLANNING   BOARD 


GOVERNOR'S  BOARD  APPOINTED  FEBRUARY  1,  1935 

Organization  and  Staff 

The  Oregon  State  Planning  Council,  an  unofficial 
agency,  was  appointed  in  March  1934,  by  Gov.  Julius 
Meier,  in  response  to  the  National  Planning  Board's 
offer  of  cooperation.  On  February  1, 19.35,  a  legislative 
act  creating  an  official  Oregon  State  Planning  Board 
was  signed  by  Gov.  Charles  H.  Martin  who  appointed 
as  the  State  planning  board  the  unofficial  planning 
committee  which  had  previously  submitted  to  him  a 
preliminary  program  for  the  development  of  the  State. 
The  board  is  composed  of  D.  C.  Henny,  consulting 
engineer,  chairman;  C.  J.  Buck,  United  States  regional 
forester,  vice  chairman;  Ormond  R.  Bean,  Portland 
City  commissioner,  secretary;  J.  W.  Biggs,  lawyer; 
Guy  Boyington,  county  judge;  E.  W.  Miller,  manager, 
Oregon  Coast  Highway  Association;  Jamieson  Parker, 
architect;  Dr.  Philip  A.  Parsons,  head  of  the  depart- 
ment of  sociology,  University  of  Oregon;  and  Dean 
W.  A.  Schoenfeld,  director,  Oregon  Agricultural  Experi- 
ment Station.  V.  B.  Stanbery,  planning  consultant  to 
the  voluntary  Oregon  Planning  CouncU,  was  assigned 
as  consultant  by  the  National  Resources  Board,  and 
was  also  appointed  executive  secretary.  Mr.  A.  S. 
Burrier  was  later  assigned  as  land  planning  consultant 
by  the  National  Resources  Board. 

Background  and  Citizen  Support 

In  1911  a  State  forest  code  was  passed  creating  a 
State  board  of  forestry  to  conserve  and  protect  forest 
and  timberland.  In  1925  an  act  was  passed  giving 
the  State  highway  department  authority  to  acquire, 
improve,  and  maintain  land  for  park  purposes.  A 
10-year  wildlife  conservation  program  was  adopted  by 
the  Oregon  State  Game  Commission  in  1931.  The 
development  of  these  resources  through  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  State  planning  board  has  become 
the  official  program  of  the  new  State  administration 
under  Governor  Martin.  Seven  counties  have  recently 
petitioned  the  Governor  to  appoint  unofficial  coimty 
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planning  commissions.  An  enabling  act,  authorizing 
county  planning  commissions,  did  not  pass  at  the  last 
legislative  session,  but  in  view  of  the  changing  public 
sentiment  will  doubtless  pass  when  again  introduced. 
Twenty-six  city  planning  commissions  have  been 
formed  under  the  Oregon  laws  of  1919.  The  1932  re- 
port by  Harland  Bartholomew  for  the  city  of  Port- 
land is  perhaps  the  outstanding  example  of  city  plan- 
ning in  Oregon. 

Duties  and  Functions 

The  State  planning  board  is  a  research,  advisory,  and 
coordinating  agency.  The  State  planning  board  act 
states  that  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  board:  To  recom- 
mend to  the  Governor  comprehensive  plans  for  the 
utilization,  conservation,  and  development  of  the 
natural  resources  of  the  State;  conduct  investigations, 
surveys,  and  research,  and,  from  data  obtained  thereby, 
recommend  to  the  Governor  a  balanced  program  of 
projects  for  public  improvements;  cooperate  with  the 
Federal,  State,  and  regional  agencies;  at  the  request  of 
the  Governor  or  the  legislature,  conduct  investigations, 
surveys,  and  research  upon  any  subject,  and  submit 
reports  and  recommendations  on  such  subjects  to  the 
Governor  or  the  legislature. 

Funds  and  Appropriations 

The  State  legislature  appropriated  $30,000  for  the  use 
of  the  State  planning  board  during  the  biennium, 
1935-36.  The  board  also  received  approximately 
$16,000  from  the  former  State  reconstruction  advisory 
board.  The  Oregon  E.  R.  A.  has  furnished  about 
$5,000  in  salaries  for  the  staff  and  has  indicated  they 
will  increase  contributions  during  this  year.  Higher 
educational  institutions  have  furnished  much  specialized 
assistance  and  are  continuing  this  cooperation;  State 
departments,  institutions,  and  all  Federal  agencies  are 
cooperating  wholeheartedly  with  the  State  planning 
board  by  providing  technical  advice  and  special  services. 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 


At  the  suggestion  of  Marshall  N.  Dana,  the  present 
chairman  of  district  11,  National  Resources  Board,  a 
voluntary  Oregon  Planning  Council  was  formally 
organized  in  June  1934,  mth  Dr.  P.  A.  Parsons  as 
general  chairman,  and  with  19  committees,  each  cover- 
mg  a  specific  division  of  planning.  This  council  now 
comprises  over  300  members.  On  November  14,  1934, 
Governor-elect  Martin  appointed  an  unofficial  planning 
committee  which  reviewed  reports  from  16  of  these 
divisional  committees.  Recommendations  taken  there- 
from for  Federal  and  State  legislation,  appropriations, 
and  administrative  action  to  develop  natural  resources 
and  promote  the  public  welfare  were  sent  to  Governor 
Martin  and  the  National  Resources  Board.  Twenty- 
seven  out  of  33  legislative  bills  sponsored  by  the  board 
were  enacted. 

The  board  assisted  in  the  national  inventory  of  works 
projects.  Other  projects  now  in  progress  are:  A  com- 
prehensive research  (in  collaboration  with  interim  com- 


mittee of  the  State  legislatiu^e)  into  State  and  local  gov- 
ernmental organization  with  recommendations  for  reor- 
ganization and  simplification  of  the  State's  govern- 
mental structure.  A  comprehensive  study  and  outline 
for  a  coordinated  program  for  the  development  of  the 
Willamette  River  watershed.  Investigation  and  con- 
sideration of  the  complex  problems  involved  in  the  dis- 
position of  0.  &  C.  revested  grant  lands  and  Federal 
purchases  of  public  lands  in  eastern  Oregon.  A 
thorough  study  of  Oregon's  State  highway  system  and 
future  highway  program.  An  inventory  and  investiga- 
tion of  all  properties,  institutions,  buildings,  and  parks 
owned  or  controUed  by  the  State,  including  estimated 
future  needs,  as  a  basis  for  a  State  public  works  pro- 
gram. A  comprehensive  plan  for  a  new  State  capitol 
group  at  Salem.  A  survey  for  an  industrial  district 
near  Portland  in  connection  with  Bonneville  power.  A 
study  of  Oregon's  economic  balance  and  trade  position. 
Stimulation  and  assistance  to  local  planning  groups. 
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State  Planning 


PENNSYLVANIA 
STATE  PLANNING  BOARD 


GOVERNOR'S  BOARD  APPOINTED  JULY  23,  1934 
Organization  and  Staff 

A  State  planning  board  for  Pennsylvania,  consisting 
of  nine  members,  was  appointed  on  July  23,  1934,  by 
former  Gov.  GifFord  Pinchot,  who  named  as  chairman, 
Lewis  E.  Staley,  then  secretary  of  forests  and  waters. 
This  board,  after  submitting  a  preliminary  report  to 
the  National  Resources  Board  and  to  Governor  Pinchot, 
went  out  of  existence  on  January  15  upon  the  inaugu- 
ration of  George  H.  Earle  as  Governor.  On  March 
9,  Governor  Earle  appointed  the  following  board: 
Ralph  M.  Bashore,  secretary  of  forests  and  waters; 
Robert  L.  Johnson,  executive  director  of  the  State 
emergency  relief  board;  Warren  Van  Dyke,  State  sec- 
retary of  highways;  E.  N.  Jones,  State  secretary  of 
labor  and  industry;  Maj.  Henry  Hornbostel,  Pitts- 
burgh architect;  C.  C.  Zantzinger,  Philadelphia  archi- 
tect, and  Col.  Hale  Steinman,  Lancaster  publisher. 
The  National  Resources  Board  assigned  as  consultants 
Dr.  Alexander  Fleisher  of  Churchville,  Pa.  (who  also 
acted  as  director)  and  Robert  Whitten  of  New  York. 
F.  A.  Pitldn  was  appointed  assistant  director. 

Planning  board  activities  have  been  carried  on  since 
October  1934  as  an  emergency  relief  work  division 
project.  The  staff  numbers  about  50  persons,  mclud- 
ing  research  and  technical  personnel,  draftsmen  and 
sociographers,  with  editorial,  secretarial,  and  clerical 
divisions. 

Background  and  Citizen  Support 

The  desirabihty  for  planning  for  the  needs  of  the 
people  has  long  been  recognized  in  Pennsylvania.  It 
was  first  conceived  as  town  planning,  and  restricted  to 
local  matters  such  as  housing,  transportation,  recrea- 
tion and  zoning.  Metropohtan  area  planning  and 
county  and  regional  planning  were  the  obvious  next 
steps.  Many  such  groups  exist  in  the  commonwealth, 
of  which  the  Philadelphia  Tri-State  regional  plan  and 
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the  metropohtan  planning  activities  of  Alleghany 
County  are  admirable  examples.  The  department  of 
forests  and  waters,  estabUshed  in  1895,  and  later  the 
greater  Pennsylvania  council  did  much  to  assist  the 
advance  of  sound  planning  procedure  in  the  State.  The 
next  step  was  the  evolution  of  a  State  plan.  For  a  lim- 
ited period,  beginning  in  1931,  there  was  the  experiment 
of  an  unoficial  State  planning  body. 

With  the  encouragement  of  the  National  Resources 
Board,  in  1934,  the  planning  board  was  named  by  the 
Governor. 

Duties  and  Functions 

The  duties  and  functions  of  the  board,  according  to 
a  bill  to  be  reintroduced  in  the  impending  special  session 
of  the  State  legislatiu-e,  are:  To  plan  long-term  and 
emergency  programs  of  public  works;  to  plan  for  the 
conservation  and  utihzation  of  the  resources  of  the 
commonwealth;  to  coordinate  the  plans  of  the  various 
departments  of  the  State  government;  to  assist  official 
and  citizen-constituted  planning  groups  and  cooperate 
closely  with  the  Federal  Government. 

Funds  and  Appropriations 

The  State  emergency  relief  administration  has  from 
the  beginning  aided  and  supported  the  State  planning 
board,  providing  personnel  with  a  pay  roil  averaging 
$5,500  a  month. 

A  general  State  authority  bill  and  a  State  housing 
authority  bill  have  been  drafted  by  the  staff  as  com- 
panion measures  to  a  planning  board  bill.  Many 
other  related  bills  are  pending,  some  of  them  drafted 
by  the  Public  Works  Administration's  legal  staff  at 
Washington. 

Recommendations  for  legislation,  made  by  the 
former  board  in  the  prelimiaary  report,  have  been 
covered  by  bills  introduced  in  the  session  of  the  general 
assembly  just  ended. 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 


Since  the  publication  of  the  preliminary  report  on 
J.anuary  1935,  the  planning  board  has  been  engaged  in 
a  number  of  enterprises,  one  of  the  most  important  of 
which  has  been  cooperating  with  the  P.  W.  A.  State 
engineer  in  the  national  inventory  of  Public  Works. 
Another  activity  has  been  that  of  cooperating  with  the 
National  Park  Service,  A.  A.  A.,  Federal  Land  Program, 
etc.,  in  the  acquisition  of  submarginal  farm  land  and 
development  of  recreational  areas.  Other  activities 
have  included:  Assistance  in  the  rural  electrification 

f)rogram;  a  study  of  adult  education;  a  survey  of  popu- 
ation  trends;  a  study  of  bus  and  truck  registration; 
completion  of  plans  for  a  traffic  survey  as  a  basis  for 
future  highway  development;  an  analysis  of  the  need 
for  additional  landing  fields;  flood-control  and  soil- 
erosion  studies;  a  study  of  the  subsistence  homestead 
problem. 

The  program  upon  which  the  staff  is  now  working 
includes: 

1.  Land  use.  (a)  Consolidation  of  land  use  information:  Com- 
bining land  use  maps  and  data  of  State  and  Federal  agencies; 


refining  tlie  original  determination  of  submarginal  and  problem 
areas;  a  field  investigation  in  problem  areas  to  determine  the 
number  of  families  involved,  the  number  of  deserted  farms, 
occupation  of  formerly  abandoned  farms,  relief  status,  etc. 
(b)  Analysis  of  financial  problems  of  civil  divisions  of  problem 
areas;  tax  delinquency;  excess  of  governmental  units;  possibility 
of  savings  in  cost  of  roads,  schools,  etc.,  through  combinations  of 
governmental  units;  rural  zoning. 

2.  Waler  resources.  Analysis  and  correlation  of  data  collected 
by  water  resources  board  of  the  department  of  forests  and  waters, 
Army  engineer's  reports;  suggested  Public  Works  Administra- 
tion projects,  etc.;  flood  control,  stream  pollution;  water  supply. 

3.  Public  works,  (a)  Determination  of  priority  through 
refinement  of  classification  of  projects,  correlation  with  relief 
data,  etc.  (6)  Continued  follow-up  of  civil  subdivisions  not 
suggesting  projects. 

4.  Transportation.  Continued  studies  toward  a  coordinated 
system  of  transportation,  both  passenger  and  freight. 

5.  Legislation.  Endeavors  to  secure  legislation  for  continua- 
tion of  State  planning  board  and  for  effective  cooperation  with 
the  Federal  Government. 

6.  Population.    Continued  studies  of  population  trends. 

7.  Special  activities.  Continuation  of  present  cooperation 
with  Federal  agencies,  such  as  the  National  Resources  Board; 
development  of  recreational  area  program  with  the  National 
Park  Service,  etc. 
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Fuml^bed  by  coojult&nt.  Stale  planning  board. 


RHODE     ISLAND 
STATE    PLANNING    BOARD 


GOVERNOR'S   BOARD   APPOINTED   DECEMBER   7,    1934 

Organization  and  Stafi 

FoUowTiig  an  offer  of  cooperation  from  the  National 
Kesources  Board,  Gov.  Theodore  Francis  Green  on 
December  7,  1934,  appointed  the  Rhode  Island  State 
Planning  Board.  Previously  the  State  had  been 
officially  represented  on  the  New  England  Regional 
Planning  Commission  by  John  H.  Cady,  of  Providence, 
appointed  by  the  Governor. 

The  State  planning  board,  which  elected  John 
Nicholas  Brown  as  chairman,  consisted  of  the  following 
members:  Maj.  John  H.  Caton,  3d,  deputy  State 
public  works  administration  engineer;  George  H. 
Henderson,  chief  engineer.  State  board  of  pubUc  roads; 
Archie  W.  Hurford,  associate  State  forester  of  the 
State  department  of  agriculture;  Albert  J.  Lamarre, 
commissioner  of  public  works  of  Pawtucket;  Charles  B. 
MacKinney,  member  of  the  metropolitan  park  com- 
mission; John  A.  O'Brien,  secretary  of  the  State 
emergency  public  works  commission;  and  Richard  B. 
Watrous,  secretary  of  the  Providence  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. John  H.  Cady  was  appointed  consultant  by 
the  National  Resources  Board. 

A  bill  creating  a  State  planning  board  was  prepared 
under  the  direction  of  the  Governor's  planning  board. 
It  was  passed  by  the  State  legislature  and  was  signed 
by  Governor  Green  on  March  21,  1935. 

On  April  24,  1935,  Governor  Green  appointed  the 
new  State  planning  board  which  includes  the  follomng 
members:  John  Nicholas  Brown,  Providence,  chair- 
man; Richard  B.  Watrous,  executive  secretary;  Maj. 
John  H.  Caton,  3d;  Walhs  E.  Howe  of  Bristol,  archi- 
tect; John  F.  Lennon  of  Pawtucket,  formerly  a  member 
of  the  metropolitan  park  commission;  Frederick  A. 
Young,  chief  of  the  State  division  of  pubHc  utilities; 
Thomas  J.  H.  Peirce,  chief  of  the  State  division  of 
forests,  parks,  and  parkways;  Walter  F.  Fontaine  of 
Woonsocket,  architect;  and  Howard  L.  Hitchcock  of 
N  arragansett. 


LAW  ENACTED  MARCH  21,  1935 

Background  and  Citizen  Support 

Pubhc  indifference  in  the  past  has  permitted  some 
of  the  streams  and  rivers  of  Rhode  Island  to  become 
polluted,  while  slum  districts  have  developed,  forests 
have  been  neglected,  and  agriciiltural  lands  have  de- 
teriorated. The  State  abounds  in  natural  beauty  and 
advantages,  but  they  have  not  been  conserved  or 
capitahzed. 

There  is  now  a  growing  demand  for  conservation  and 
development  of  the  State's  natural  resources.  Cham- 
bers of  commerce,  municipal  planning  and  zoning 
boards,  women's  clubs,  and  schools  and  colleges  are 
stimulating  local  and  State  improvements.  New  legis- 
lative measures  and  local  ordinances  are  being  enacted 
with  the  object  of  safeguarding  the  future  development. 

Duties  and  Functions 

The  State  planning  board  is  directed  by  the  law  of 
1935:  (1)  To  prepare  a  synopsis  of  plarming  work 
already  accomplished  in  Rhode  Island;  (2)  to  prepare 
a  series  of  "existing  condition  maps"  of  the  State; 
(3)  to  analyze  and  coordinate  the  data  disclosed  by  a 
survey  of  e.xisting  conditions  within  the  State;  (4)  to 
lay  out  a  preUminary  long  range  plan  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  State  and  its  natural  resources,  cooperating 
to  the  fuUest  extent  \vith  the  New  England  Regional 
Planning  Commission  and  with  State  and  municipal 
agencies  in  Rhode  Island. 

Funds  and  Appropriations 

The  Governor's  planning  board  secured  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  State  emergency  rehef  administration  for 
the  maintenance  of  a  staff  and  the  purchase  of  supplies. 
At  a  special  session  of  the  Rhode  Island  legislature 
May  21  to  May  28,  1935,  the  annual  State  appropria- 
tion bill  was  passed  which  carried  with  it  an  appro- 
priation of  $10,000  for  the  use  of  the  State  planning 
board  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1936. 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 


Reports,  map  material,  and  general  information  per- 
taining to  the  State  have  been  secured  by  the  planning 
board  from  State  departments.  Federal  agencies, 
municipaUties,  utihty  companies,  and  other  sources. 

A  series  of  uniform  scale  maps  for  every  town  in  the 
State  is  in  preparation.  A  series  of  historical  maps 
is  also  being  made. 

At  the  request  of  the  National  Resources  Board,  the 
State  planning  board,  in  cooperation  with  the  State 
P.  W.  A.  engineer,  made  a  detailed  inventory  of  needed 
public  works  in  the  State. 

Following  a  survey,  in  cooperation  with  local  agen- 
cies, of  slum  conditions  in  Providence,  the  planning 
board  prepared  detailed  plans  for  a  slum  clearance 
project  and  a  new  housing  development  wliich  was 
submitted  as  a  self-liquidating  project  to  the  Public 
Works  Administration. 


The  State  planning  board  recommends  the  acquisi- 
tion, through  Federal  and  State  cooperation,  of  State 
forests,  submarginal  lands,  and  public  ocean  beaches 
for  development  into  parks  and  recreational  areas, 
including  a  State-wide  parkway  along  the  western 
border  of  the  State. 

At  least  10  percent  of  the  land  in  the  State  should  be 
publicly  owned. 

The  board  also  recommends  the  extension  of  water- 
supply  systems,  the  development  of  sewage-disposal 
plants,  systems  for  rural  electrification,  the  improve- 
ment of  transportation  facilities,  and  the  adoption  of 
measures  to  improve  housing,  pubUc  health,  and  public 
safety. 

The  preservation  of  historic  sites  and  of  existing 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  century  houses  also  is 
being  strongly  encouraged. 
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SOUTH  CAROLINA 
STATE  PLANNING  BOARD 


BOARD  APPOINTED  IN  SEPTEMBER  1933 

Organization  and  Staff 

In  response  to  the  National  Planning  Board's  offer  of 
cooperation,  Gov.  Ibra  C.  Blackwood  in  September 
1933  appointed  the  South  Carolina  State  Planning 
Board  consisting  of  the  following  members:  J.  E.  Sirrine, 
Greenville,  chairman;  D.  G.  Ellison,  Columbia;  W.  C. 
Bethea,  Orangeburg;  Dowell  E.  Patterson,  Charleston; 
J.  Roy  Jones,  commissioner  of  agriculture,  Columbia; 
Charles  O.  Hearson,  chairman  State  highway  commis- 
sion, Columbia;  Dr.  J.  Adams  Hayne,  State  board  of 
health,  Columbia.  In  January  1934,  H.  A.  Smith, 
State  forester,  Columbia,  was  added. 

This  board  was  replaced  on  February  11, 1935,  by  the 
following  members  appointed  by  Gov.  Olin  D.Johnston: 
Wilton  E.  Hall,  editor,  Anderson  Independent  and 
Anderson  Daily  Mail,  Anderson,  chairman;  A.  B. 
Langley,  Carolina  Life  Insurance  Co.,  Columbia;  John 
G.  Richards,  Liberty  Hill;  Archie  Owens,  Charleston; 
W.  L.  Rhodes,  Estill;  L.  E.  Brookshire,  Greenville; 
A.  J.  Beattie,  comptroller  general.  South  Carolina, 
Columbia;  C.  C.  HLnman,  Greenville;  D.  L.  M.  Laurin, 
McCoU.  The  headquarters  of  the  South  Carolina 
State  Planning  Board  are  in  Greenville. 

The  National  Resources  Board  assigned  William  B. 
Rogers,  of  Clemson  Agricultural  College,  as  land  plan- 
ning   consultant.     Mr.    Rogers    has    maintained    his 


NO  LEGISLATION 

headquarters  at  Clemson,  where  the  college  has  gener- 
ously assisted  his  work  in  many  ways.  He  has  worked 
closely,  also,  with  the  State  E.  R.  A. 

Background  and  Citizen  Support 

As  in  many  other  States,  the  State  planning  in  South 
Carolina  prior  to  1933  was  practically  confined  to  the 
field  of  conservation.  City  planning  and  zoning  work 
has  been  done  in  three  cities — Charleston,  Columbia, 
and  Greenville — but  an  active  commission  does  not 
e.xist  at  present  in  any  one  of  them.  Conservation  and 
development  activities  have  been  carried  on  chiefly 
by  the  Upper  Carolina  Development  Association. 

Duties  and  Functions 

The  first  State  planning  board  was  charged  by  the 
Governor  with  the  task  of  ascertaining  the  needs  of 
State  institutions  in  order  to  assist  them  in  preparing 
projects  for  submission  to  the  PubUc  Works  Adminis- 
tration. 

To  the  present  board  has  been  assigned  the  task  of 
formulating  a  comprehensive  State  plan,  but  due  to 
lack  of  funds  and  other  difficulties  it  has  not  been 
active  during  the  past  year.  Planning  work  has  thus 
been  restricted  to  land  studies  made  by  the  land  plan- 
ning consultants,  which  are  basic  to  State  planning. 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 


Pursuant  to  its  instructions  from  Governor  Black- 
wood, the  State  planning  board  on  December  18,  1933, 
submitted  a  report  to  the  Governor  on  the  construction 
needs  of  the  various  penal,  charitable,  and  educational 
institutions  of  the  State.  A  copy  of  this  report  was 
forwarded  to  the  Public  Works  Administration  for 
guidance  in  reviewing  projects  for  South  Carohna. 

In  1934  the  South  Carolina  Emergency  Relief  Admin- 
istration conducted  a  thorough  agricultural  land  use 
survey  of  the  State,  obtaining  data  on  acidity  of  soils, 
general  farm  organization,  livestock  then  on  farms. 


topography,  erosion,  soil  types,  crop  land  use,  acreage, 
and  management.  It  is  now  proposed  that  the  land 
planning  consultant  assume  supervision  of  the  tabula- 
tion of  these  data,  from  which  land  ownership  maps 
could  be  compiled. 

The  future  program  of  work  includes,  in  addition  to 
the  above  tabulation:  (1)  A  study  of  farm  real  estate 
tax  delinquency  by  school  districts;  (2)  preparation 
of  a  State  soil  map;  and  (3)  preparation  of  a  State  popu- 
lation map  by  expansion  of  a  simple  dot  map  made  by 
the  State  agricultural  experiment  station. 


TOTAL  AMOUNT  OF   FARM    REAL  ESTATE  TAXES   BECOMING   DELINQUENT 
IN   SOUTH  CAROLINA.       1928-1932 


AMOUNT  OF 
DELINQUENCY 
(IN  DOLLARS) 

2P00P00 


1,000,000 


% 


1928 

Redrawn  from  ebart  sobmltted  by  land  planning  consultant. 


1929 


1930 


1931 


1932 


1722 — 35 
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SOUTH    DAKOTA 
STATE    PLANNING    BOARD 


GOVERNOR'S  BOARD  APPOINTED  FEBRUARY  1934 

Organization  and  Staff 

A  temporary  State  planning  board  was  appointed  by 
Gov.  Tom  Berry  in  February  1934  in  response  to  the 
suggestion  of  the  National  Planning  Board.  The 
present  membership  is  as  follows:  W.  R.  Ronald,  chair- 
man; S.  H.  Colhns,  secretary;  Robert  Lush;  Jolin  T. 
Heffron;  Dr.  James  C.  Clark;  Charles  A.  Trimmer; 
Dr.  P.  B.  Jenkins;  Charles  Entsminger;  Theodore 
Reise;  Judge  J.  R.  Cash;  and  I.  D.  Weeks.  The 
National  Resources  Board  assigned  Charles  W.  Pugsley 
as  consultant  and  Harry  A.  Steele,  land  planning  con- 
sultant. Paul  H.  Landis  was  later  named  associate 
consultant.  The  41  research  workers  provided  by  the 
State  emergency  relief  administration  since  January 
1935  have  worked  under  the  direction  of  the  consultants. 

The  central  research  office  has  been  established  at 
State  College,  Brookings,  S.  Dak.,  where  the  consultants 
are  located,  and  branch  offices  have  been  set  up  at  the 
University  of  South  Dakota,  Vermillion,  and  at  the 
State  capital,  at  Pierre. 

The  State  planning  board  is  now  engaged  Lq  assisting 
local  and  county  planning  agencies.  By  the  end  of 
May  1935  officially  recognized  county  plaiming  boards 
were  designated  in  each  county  of  the  State. 

Background  and  Citizen  Support 

The  people  of  South  Dakota  retain  the  independ- 
ence and  self-rehance  characteristic  of  frontiersmen. 
Generally  speaking,  the  citizens  of  the  State  have 
been  inchned  to  fear  governmental  encroachment  and 
to  look  askance  at  anything  in  the  nature  of  social 
regulation.  In  the  light  of  this  feeling,  it  is  gratifying 
that  the  planning  board  should  have  been  so  fully 
accepted.  However,  the  drought  and  adversity  of  the 
last  few  years  apparently  have  demonstrated  to  the 
people  that  long-time  planning,  by  an  impartial  group, 
is  not  only  desirable  but  essential  to  the  welfare  of  the 
State. 


LAW  ENACTED  (CH.  191)  MARCH  1,  19i5 

Duties  and  Functions 

The  State  planning  act  of  1935  authorizes  the  board: 
To  make  surveys  of  the  natural  and  human  resources 
of  the  State;  to  assemble  and  analyze  the  data  obtained, 
and  to  formulate  plans  for  the  conservation  and 
inteUigent  utihzation  and  development  of  such  re- 
sources; to  make  recommendations  as  to  the  best 
methods  of  such  conservation,  utilization,  and  develop- 
ment; to  draft  legislation  setting  up  procedure  governing 
the  use,  development,  and  conservation  of  natural 
resources,  and  the  promotion  of  industrial  and  social 
facilities;  to  promote  public  interest  and  understanding 
of  the  State  plans  by  use  of  research  reports  and  of 
other  means  of  publicity  and  education;  to  confer  and 
cooperate  with  Federal  agencies  and  with  the  executive, 
legislative,  or  planning  authorities  of  neighboring  States, 
counties,  and  municipalities  in  order  to  coordinate 
plans ;  to  request  pubhc  officials  to  furnish  to  the  board 
such  available  information  as  it  may  require  for  its 
work,  or  to  make  surveys  for  the  board,  when  directed 
to  do  so  by  the  Governor. 

Funds  and  Appropriations 

The  temporary  planning  board  and  its  committees 
were  reimbursed  for  necessary  traveling  expenses  from 
the  Governor's  contingent  fund.  In  addition,  the 
State  relief  administration  has  provided  a  pay  roll  of 
approximately  $3,200  per  month  for  full-time  "white- 
collar"  employees  for  research  work,  and  as  much 
relief  labor  as  tne  board  could  use  in  its  surveys  and 
projects.  Office  space  and  equipment  have  been  fuF- 
nished  by  various  State  departments  and  educational 
institutions. 

The  last  legislature,  in  February  1935  appropriated 
$20,000  for  the  use  of  the  State  planning  board  during 
the  biennium.  This  bill  carried  the  emergency  clause, 
and  funds  have  been  available  through  it  for  travel  and 
office  expense  since  April  1,  1935. 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 


The  State  planning  board  has  given  wide  publicity 
to  the  need  of  securing  a  sound  factual  background  for 
planning,  and  has  itself  gained  a  reputation  for  im- 
partiality. Because  of  this  attitude,  it  has  been  able 
to  check  certain  unsound  promotional  schemes,  and  to 
lend  valuable  support  to  worth  while  projects. 

It  is  a  significant  indication  of  the  reputation  of 
the  board  that  each  measure  which  it  sponsored  was 
adopted  during  the  1935  session  of  the  State  legisla- 
ture. The  measures  enacted  were:  a  law  creating  a 
committee  on  stream  pollution;  a  law  increasing  the 
power  of  the  State  to  regulate  the  waste  of  artesian 
water;  a  law  creating  a  State  park  board  to  have  juris- 
diction over  park  areas  and  Federal  lands  to  be  acquired 
for  park  and  recreational  purposes;  a  law  empowering 
counties  to  acquire  public  parks  and  bodies  of  water; 


and  an  enabling  act  for  the  organization  of  grazing 
associations. 

The  State  planning  board  submitted  36  projects  to 
the  Public  Works  Administration  in  the  recent  pubUc- 
works  inventory.  A  majority  of  these  contained  re- 
quests for  funds  to  finance  surveys  in  certain  fields  in 
which  technical  studies  must  precede  definite  planning 
recommendations . 

Thiough  its  various  committees,  the  State  planning 
board  has  designated  and  recommended  for  pubUc 
purchase  a  large  number  of  areas,  most  of  them  of  a 
submarginal  nature,  for  parks,  upland  game  refuges, 
migratory  water  fowl  refuges,  and  forests.  The  plan- 
ning board  committees  have  also  actively  assisted  in 
the  selection  of  areas  for  C.  C.  C.  camps  for  forest  work, 
soil  erosion,  water  conservation,  and  for  other  purposes. 
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TENNESSEE 
STATE  PLANNING  COMMISSION 


GOVERNOR'S  BOARD  APPOINTED   FEBRUARY   17,   1934 

Organization  and  Staff 

In  response  to  suggestions  from  the  National  Plan- 
ning Board  and  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  Gov. 
Hill  McAlister  appointed  a  temporary  State  planning 
board  on  April  11,  1934.  Under  the  Tennessee 
statutes,  a  Tennessee  Valley  commission  was  created 
in  1933  to  assist  the  work  of  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority.  Members  of  the  Commission  were  Art  J. 
Dyer,  chairman;  Judge  D.  C.  Webb;  William  W. 
Goodman,  secretary ;  John  A.  Chambliss;  C.  E.  Pigford; 
and  W.  R.  Rackley.  The  same  persons  were  desig- 
nated by  the  Governor  to  serve  as  the  State  planning 
board,  and  W.  T.  Ellis,  Jr.,  was  appointed  adminis- 
trative assistant  and  E.  P.  Callahan  head  of  the  land- 
use  program.  Gerald  Gimre  was  assigned  by  the 
National  Planning  Board  as  consultant  and,  later, 
Broder  F.  Lucas  was  named  land  planning  consultant 
by  the  National  Resources  Board. 

The  State  planning  board  secured  the  enactment  of  a 
bill  in  the  1935  session  of  the  legislature,  creating  the 
Tennessee  State  Planning  Commission.  The  new  com- 
mission is  composed  of:  Art  J.  Dyer,  Nashville,  chair- 
man; William  W.  Goodman,  Memphis,  secretary; 
Judge  p.  C.  Webb,  KnoxviUe;  Gov.  Hill  McAlister, 
ex-officio;  C.  E.  Pigford,  Jackson;  Jolm  A.  Chambliss, 
Chattanooga;  W.  R.  Racldey,  Pulaski;  Capt.  Winston 
Baird,  Jacksboro;  and  R.  C.  Whitnel,  Jr.,  Dyersburg. 
W.  T.  Ellis,  Jr.,  was  appointed  executive  director,  the 
other  consultants  and  the  same  staff  being  retained. 

Background  and  Citizen  Support 

Counties  and  cities  in  Tennessee  operate  under  special 
legislative  charters,  so  that  the  task  of  bringing  about 
comprehensive  State  plaimmg  presents  unusual  diffi- 
culties. 

The  five  largest  cities  in  the  State  have  been  active 
in  city  planning,  but  in  the  majority  of  the  areas  needing 


LAW  ENACTED  FEBRUARY  19,  1935  (CH.  43) 

it  there  is  no  precedent  for  planning.  It  is  encouraging 
that  passage  of  the  planning  bills  in  the  legislature  was 
strongly  supported  by  the  representatives  from  the 
smaU  cities  and  rural  areas,  by  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority,  and  also  that  wherever  the  purposes  of  the 
commission  have  been  adequately  explained,  group  sup- 
port has  been  won. 

Duties  and  Functions 

The  act  of  1935  creating  the  commission  provides 
that  it  shall  be  the  function  and  duty  of  the  conmaission 
to  make  and  adopt  a  general  plan  for  the  physical  de- 
velopment of  the  State,  including  public  ways,  grounds, 
utiUties,  faciUties,  and  all  other  developments  of  a 
State-Nvide  or  regional  character;  also  a  land  utilization 
program  and  the  zoning  ordinances  necessary  to  carry 
it  out.  The  commission  is  empowered  to  cooperate 
with  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  and  with  neigh- 
boring States  and  counties  and  cities  of  such  States. 

In  the  nature  of  an  experiment  is  the  clause  in  the 
act  empowering  the  commission  to  create  planning 
regions  and  to  definie  their  boundaries.  The  members 
of  such  regional  planning  conmaissions  as  may  be 
created  are  to  be  appointed  by  the  State  planning  com- 
mission, and  the  regional  commissions  are  to  make 
appropriate  plans  subject  to  the  general  authority  of 
the  State  planning  commission. 

Funds  and  Appropriations 

The  commission  has  been  functioning  to  date  princi- 
pally through  loans  and  gifts  from  other  agencies.  The 
Governor  transferred  $5,000  from  other  funds  to  the 
commission  in  August  1934  and  the  staff  has  been 
retained  through  the  Tennessee  Emergency  Relief 
Administration  and  the  University  of  Tennessee  agri- 
cultural extension  service.  Contributions  from  all 
sources  averaged  approximately  $2,500  per  month. 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 


The  commission  and  its  staff  have  been  at  work 
nearly  8  months.  A  preliminary  report  on  land-use 
problems  was  submitted  to  the  National  Resources 
Board  last  j'ear  and  with  the  cooperation  of  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority,  the  land-use  consultant, 
Broder  F.  Lucas,  and  the  land-use  committee  at  the 
University  of  Tennessee,  a  revised  report  has  been 
prepared.  The  commission  is  assisting  in  field  investi- 
gations and  recojumendations  for  submarginal  land 
purchases,  and  is  gradually  bringing  about  coordina- 
tion of  effort  in  all  phases  of  the  Federal  and  State 
land-use  programs. 

Studies  have  been  made  of  the  financial  condition, 
major  economic  resources  and  physical  facilities  of  the 
counties. 

In  cooperation  with  the  State  engineer  of  the  Public 
Works  Administration,  an  inventory  was  made  of 
possible  public  works  projects,  and  the  staff  of  the 
commission  assisted  the  Tennessee  Emergency  Relief 
Administration  in  making  a  rural  electrification  and  a 
housing  survey  of  the  State. 


The  commission  assisted  in  securing  the  enactment 
of  the  following  measures  in  the  1935  session  of  the 
legislature:  (1)  State  Planning  Act;  (2)  Municipal 
Planning  Act;  (3)  Regional  Platting  and  Subdivision 
Act;  (4)  Municipal  Platting  and  Subdivision  Act; 
(5)  County  Zoning  Act;  (6)  Municipal  Zoning  Act; 
(7)  An  Act  Providing  for  Constructing  Landing  and 
Loading  Facilities  on  Navigable  Waters;  (S)  General 
Enabling  Act  for  Utihzing  Surplus  T.  V.  A.  Power; 
(9)  Act  Revising  Powers  and  Jurisdiction  of  Railroad 
and  Pubhc  Utilities  Commission;  (10)  Enabling  Act 
for  Acquisition  and  Operation  of  Electrical  Generating 
and  Distribution  System;  (11)  Act  Exempting  Certain 
State  and  Federal  Corporations  from  Powers  and  Juris- 
diction of  Railroad  and  Public  Utilities  Commission. 

Studies  now  in  process  are:  (1)  Survey  of  the  phys- 
ical plant  of  the  public  schools  of  the  State,  together 
with  recommendations  for  a  future  building  program: 
(2)  preparation  of  a  transportation  plan;  (3)  prepara- 
tion of  a  public  works  program;  (4)  land  utilization 
survey;  (5)  studies  of  existing  laws  relative  to  lands. 
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TEXAS 
STATE  PLANNING  BOARD 


GOVERNOR'S  BOARD  APPOINTED  MAY  1934 

Organization  and  Staff 

The  semiofficial  board  appointed  May  1934  by 
Gov.  Miriam  A.  Ferguson,  comprised  a  large  group  of 
men  having  both  comprehensive  and  specific  knowledge 
of  Texas  and  its  varied  resources  and  problems.  The 
members  were  Marvin  C.  Nichols,  consulting  engineer, 
Fort  Worth,  chairman;  A.  M.  Vance,  State  reclamation 
engineer,  vice  chairman;  Dr.  A.  B.  Cox,  bureau  of 
business  research,  University  of  Texas,  secretary;  Dr. 
J.  W.  Brow-n,  State  health  officer;  C.  S.  Clark,  member, 
State  board  of  water  engineers;  Jack  Rafierty,  engineer, 
Houston;  Dr.  E.  H.  Sellards,  director,  bureau  of  eco- 
nomic geology.  University  of  Texas;  Dr.  E.  O.  Siecke, 
director,  Texas  Forest  SerA-ice,  College  Station;  Lon  A. 
Smith,  chairman  State  railroad  commission;  Dean 
T.  U.  Taylor,  dean  of  engineering,  University  of  Texas; 
and  John  Wood,  member.  State  highway  commission. 

Terrell  Bartlett,  San  Antonio,  consultant,  and  Maj. 
E.  A.  Wood,  Dallas,  associate  consultant,  were  ap- 
pointed in  August  1934,  by  the  National  Resources 
Board,  A\-ith  John  L.  Watson,  as  the  land  consultant, 
and  L.  S.  Paine,  of  the  staff  of  the  agricultural  and  me- 
chanical college,  as  associate  land  consultant.  The 
staff  has  consisted  of  five  clerks  furnished  by  the  Texas 
Relief  Commission,  and  one  stenographer  furnished  to 
the  land  consultants  by  the  National  Resources  Board. 

The  official  board,  created  by  statute  and  appoint- 
ment of  Gov.  James  V.  Alired,  has  recently  been 
organized.  The  members  are  W.  \l.  Massie,  chairman, 
banker,  Fort  Worth;  Hull  Youngblood,  manufacturer, 
San  Antonio;  Gerald  Mann,  secretary,  ex-officio. 
Secretary  of  State  of  Texas;  Wilbur  Hawk,  publisher, 
Amarillo;  R.  C.  Hopping,  colonizer,  Lubbock;  E.  L. 
Kurth,  lumberman,  Lufkin ;  Wallace  Reilly,  labor  repre- 
sentative, Dallas;  John  A.  Norris,  ex-officio,  chairman. 
State  board  of  water  engineers;  and  Gibb  Gilchrist, 
ex-officio,  State  highway  engineer.  The  board  has 
authority  to  ask  State  officials  for  assistance,  so  mem- 
bers of  the  original  board  may  continue  cooperative 
service. 


LAW  ENACTED  IN  MARCH  1935  (CH.  33) 

Background  and  Citizen  Support 

The  diversity  of  climate,  land,  people,  water  and 
mineral  resources,  and  the  equal  importance  of  agricul- 
ture and  industry,  present  a  vast  problem  for  State 
planning  in  Texas.  Formal  planning  activities  in  the 
past  have  been  restricted  to  city  planning  and  the  be- 
ginning of  a  State  park  system,  both  mainly  since  the 
World  War.  Popular  support  of  these  local  efforts, 
however,  indicates  an  attitude  which  is  favorable  to 
State  planning. 

Duties  and  Functions 

The  1935  enabling  statute  gives  the  Texas  Planning 
Board  authority  of  a  purely  advisory  character,  and 
prohibits  administrative  action.  By  very  reason  of  its 
freedom  from  administrative  interests,  its  influence 
with  the  people  and  governmental  agencies  of  the  State 
can,  with  wise  exercise  of  its  advisory  function,  become 
very  effective.  The  duties  imposed  embrace  considera- 
tion of  a  long-range  plan  for  physical  development  of 
the  State,  and  the  recommendation  of  economic  and 
social  measures  for  the  welfare  of  the  people;  advising 
the  Governor  and  legislature  and  ascertaining  what 
Federal  funds  a'-e  allocated  for  use  in  the  State  and  of 
formulating  a  comprehensive  State  program  for  con- 
structive expenditure. 

Funds  and  Appropriations 

The  Texas  board  has  had  a  small  staff  of  five  persons 
furnished  by  the  Texas  Relief  Commission  for  some 
months.  An  allotment  of  $5,000  was  obtained  from 
the  same  source  for  industrial  studies  with  reference  to 
the  unemployment  situation.  Various  State  depart- 
ments have  furnished  office  space,  furniture,  and  a 
limited  amount  of  supplies. 

The  statute  creating  the  board,  appropriated  $12,000 
for  the  4  months  to  the  end  of  the  current  biennium, 
August  3 1 ,  1 93  5 ;  $40,000  for  the  year  ending  August  3 1 , 
1936;  and  $30,000  for  the  year  ending  August  31,  1937. 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 


The  work  of  the  original  board  has  largely  consisted 
of  collecting  and  correlating  information  concerning 
major  resources  and  needs  of  the  State  and  its  people. 
Texas  possesses  a  number  of  efficient  departments 
created  for  conservation  work  and  the  development  of 
its  resources,  in  specific  fields,  with  which  the  State 
planning  board  cooperates.  Notable  among  these  are 
the  agricultural  experiment  and  extension  services,  the 
State  board  of  water  engineers,  the  bureau  of  economic 
geology,  the  bureau  of  business  research  of  the  State 
universit}-,  the  State  reclamation  department,  the  forest 
service,  park  board,  and  the  board  of  health. 

Most  of  the  component  parts  of  a  comprehensive 
State  plan  are  well  covered  from  the  phj'sical  stand- 
point by  programs  of  various  State  departments.  The 
central  State  planning  group  is  endeavoring  to  relate 


these  distinct  programs,  first,  to  one  another,  and  then 
to  the  field  of  private  undertakings,  and  the  day  by  day 
commercial  operations  of  the  people. 

Major  recommendations  of  the  board  were  hmited 
to  the  following:  (1)  That  Federal  agencies  operating 
in  the  State  should  confer  with,  and  give  proper  weight 
to  the  recommendation  of  competent  local  persons  and 
agencies,  conversant  with  the  conditions;  (2)  that  any 
policy  of  large  submarginal  removals,  should  be 
developed  with  great  caution;  (3)  that  the  colonization 
of  large  areas  of  valuable  A-irgin  agricultural  lands  in 
Texas  should  be  undertaken  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
facilitate  owner  operation,  and  discourage  tenant  oper- 
ation; (4)  that  development  of  the  vast  possibiUties  of 
manufacturing  in  Texas  be  encouraged  by  all  classes  of 
citizens,  particularly  farmers. 
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From  "ProRreju  lionort",  April  IS.  11(36. 


UTAH 
STATE  PLANNING  BOARD 


GOVERNOR'S    BOARD   APPOINTED    APRIL   9,    1934 

Organization  and  Stafi 

The  State  planning  board  was  appointed  by  Gov. 
Henry  H.  Blood  on  April  9,  1934.  Members  of  the 
board  at  that  time  were:  Governor  Blood,  ex-officio 
chairman;  William  K.  Wallace,  acting  chairman;  Dean 
Ray  B.  West,  first  vice  chairman;  J.  O.  Elton,  second 
vice  chairman;  R.  A.  Hart,  executive  secretary;  William 
Peterson;  J.  M.  Bamberger;  T.  H.  Humphreys;  K.  C. 
Wright;  Dr.  Dilworth  Walker;  Dr.  Hyrum  Schneider; 
Dr.  D.  A.  Lyon;  Dr.  Dorothy  Nyswander;  Dr.  Carl  F. 
Eyring;  Harry  L.  Finch;  Dr.  John  A  Widtsoe;  Geo.  A. 
Yager;  and  C.  G.  Adney.  Following  a  request  made 
to  the  National  Planning  Board  for  a  planning  con- 
sultant, S.  R.  DeBoer,  of  Denver,  was  assigned  to  the 
Utah  board. 

On  October  18,  1934,  when  its  first  reports  were  sub- 
mitted to  the  National  Resources  Board,  the  State 
planning  board  offered  its  resignation  to  the  Governor 
of  the  State.  On  December  5,  1934,  a  new  board  was 
organized,  with  the  Hon.  Henry  H.  Blood,  Governor, 
as  ex-oflacio  chairman;  Ray  B.  West,  acting  chairman; 
William  R.  Wallace,  honorary  chairman;  R.  A.  Hart 
and  J.  O.  Elton  as  vice  chairmen;  and  Dean  R.  Brim- 
hall  as  executive  secretary. 

During  the  first  6  months  Dr.  Dilworth  Walker, 
professor  of  economics  at  the  University  of  Utah,  acted 
as  director,  and  on  January  3,  1935,  Dr.  Dean  R. 
Brimhall  was  appointed  as  permanent  director  of  the 
staff.  A  staff  of  assistants  composed  of  economists, 
expert  mining  and  hydraulic  engineers,  a  librarian, 
an  architect,  a  secretary,  clerks  and  draftsmen  was 
furnished  by  the  State  E.  R.  A. 

Background  and  Citizen  Support 

Utah's  planning  history  actually  began  nearly  100 
years  ago  when  the  Mormon  pioneers  entered  the 
Great  Basin  of  the  Salt  Lake  in  1847.  The  matter  of 
how  to  arrange  their  settlements,  their  towns  and 
farms  had  been  given  careful  consideration  long  before 
their  arrival.     Consequently  they  were  able  to  erect 


LAW  ENACTED  MARCH  26,  1935  (CH.  71) 

a  comparatively  enduring  social  and  economic  struc- 
ture in  the  new  territory.  One  of  the  early  plans 
which  has  materially  influenced  the  State's  develop- 
ment was  the  estabUshment  of  farm  villages,  residence 
centers  situated  in  the  midst  of  grouped  farms. 

The  vision  and  energy  of  the  Mormon  pioneers  has 
created  in  Utah  a  commonwealth  which  is  an  example 
of  planning  in  many  respects.  Previous  to  1933  there 
had  been  no  official  committee  or  department  of  State 
delegated  and  authorized  to  prepare  a  coordinated 
State  plan  for  Utah.  The  Utah  National  Resources 
Association,  however,  has  been  organized  and  func- 
tioning for  3  years. 

Duties  and  Functions 

A  State  law  was  passed  by  the  1935  legislature  creat- 
ing an  official  State  planning  board  of  six  members  with 
the  Governor  as  ex-officio  chairman.  The  law  author- 
izes the  making  of  studies  and  requires  the  cooperation 
of  State  departments  in  formulating  plans  for  the 
material,  economic,  and  social  development  of  the 
State. 

To  this  end,  all  city  and  county  agencies  are  requested 
to  cooperate  in  order  to  coordinate  State  and  local  plans 
with  those  of  Federal  agencies. 

Funds  and  Appropriations 

At  the  time  of  the  appointment  of  the  State  planning 
board  there  were  no  fimds  available  for  the  board's 
operation,  but  the  Federal  Emergency  ReUef  Adminis- 
tration provided  a  staff  of  15  employees.  Of  the 
amount  of  money  necessary  for  this  purpose  the  State 
has  paid  approximately  12  percent  in  addition  to  paying 
the  required  compensation  insurance,  totaling  $1,303.46. 
The  total  amount  of  money  spent  between  April  20, 
1934  and  May  7,  1935  was  $34,374.80.  An  additional 
sum  of  $14,928.14  has  been  allotted  for  expenses  from 
May  7  to  October  15,  1935.  The  State  law  does  not 
provide  any  funds  for  the  operation  of  the  State 
planning  board. 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 


A  number  of  studies  have  been  undertaken  by  the 
State  planning  board,  one  of  which  dealt  with  popula- 
tion increase  and  shifts,  another  with  recreational 
possibilities. 

Studies  in  land  utilization  show  that  three-fifths  of 
the  State  is  still  Government-owned,  and  only  one-fifth 
actually  belongs  to  private  citizens.  This  condition 
makes  such  problems  as  highway  building,  provision 
for  national  recreation,  flood  protection,  grazing,  and 
erosion  control,  etc.,  definitely  national  problems. 

Studies  of  water  resources  show  the  need  for  more 
storage  facilities  and  more  careful  economic  plarming 
for  irrigation  districts.  Over  enthusiasm  has  caused 
many  promotions  to  go  beyond  the  physical  possibilities 
of  the  available  land  and  water.  The  State  is  1  of  4 
upper  basin  States  of  the  Colorado  River. 

Agriculture  is  largely  a  matter  of  cattle  and  sheep 
grazmg,  supplemented  by  a  limited  amount  of  irriga- 
tioH  farming.  Studies  of  the  planning  board  show  that 
Utah  holds  an  important  place  in  national  food  pro- 


duction, because  of  the  unusual  quality  of  produce 
cnaracteristic  of  high  altitudes. 

Surveys  show  that  Utah  also  is  important  in  metal 
production.  In  1933  it  ranked  fourth  in  total_  copper 
mines,  second  in  lead,  fifth  in  gold,  sLxth  in  zinc  and 
second  in  silver.     It  has  unlimited  deposits  of  coal. 

Some  of  the  accomplishments  of  the  planning  board 
during  the  past  year  are:  (a)  Study  of  the  diking  of 
part  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake,  which  includes  studies  of 
water  supply,  power,  engineering  design  and  feasibihty, 
sewage  disposal,  etc.  (6)  Recommendation  for  a 
statutory  department  of  public  welfare,  (c)  Recom- 
mendation for  the  removal  of  the  State  penitentiary  to 
a  more  suitable  location. 

Other  studies  were  made  of  the  following  subjects: 
land  utiUzation,  population,  recreation,  transporta- 
tion, water  resources,  commercial  trade,  public  works, 
county  zoning,  and  the  Salt  Lake-Ogden  regional  plan. 
Studies  now  m  progress  are:  land  utiUzation,  mineral 
resources,  pubUc  works,  and  underground  water. 
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VERMONT 
STATE    PLANNING    BOARD 


GOVERNOR'S  BOARD  APPOINTED  MAY  10,  1934 

Organization  and  Staff 

In  response  to  the  National  Planning  Board's  offer 
of  cooperation  and  assistance,  Gov.  Stanley  C.  Wilson 
on  May  10,  1934,  established  by  executive  order  the 
Vermont  State  Planning  Board.  Members  were  George 
Z.  Thompson,  chairman  of  the  State  highway  and 
public  works  boards,  chairman;  E.  H.  Jones,  commis- 
sioner of  agriculture;  Perry  H.  Merrill,  commissioner 
of  forestry;  Proctor  H.  Page,  commissioner  of  finance; 
James  Brown,  commissioner  of  fish  and  game;  Thomas 
B.  Wright  of  Burlington,  president  of  the  State  chamber 
of  commerce;  and  Frank  Langley  of  Barre.  The 
National  Resources  Board  assigned  John  Nolen  as 
consultant;  Philip  Shutler,  associate  consultant;  and 
Albert  LaFleur,  land  planning  consultant. 

When,  in  January  1935,  Gov.  Charles  M.  Smith  took 
office,  new  members  were  appointed  to  comprise  the 
board.  They  were:  Perry  H.  Merrill,  commissioner  of 
forestry,  acting  chairman;  Wilham  L.  McKee,  com- 
missioner of  finance;  E.  H.  Jones,  commissioner  of 
agriculture;  James  Browm,  commissioner  of  fish  and 
game;  Raymond  E.  Fanvell,  member  State  highway 
board;  Thomas  B.  Wright,  of  Burlington;  Frank  E. 
Langley,  of  Barre.  This  board  served  until  May  1, 
1935.  On  May  1,  1935,  Governor  Smith  appointed  the 
following  permanent  board:  Frederick  W.  Shepardson, 
of  Burlington,  chairman;  Arthur  H.  Packard,  Hericho; 
Ralph  E.  Flanders,  Springfield;  Fred  Martin,  Benning- 
ton; and  Carol  E.  Jenkins,  Barton. 

Background  and  Citizen  Support 

The  reports  and  recommendations  of  the  highway 
commission  and  the  committee  on  flood  control,  ap- 


LAW  ENACTED  APRIL  II,  1935  (ACT  18) 

pointed  by  the  legislature  in  1892  and  1927,  respectively, 
together  with  the  traffic  survey's  report  of  1926  are 
outstanding  examples  of  pioneer  planning  by  State 
departments.  The  University  of  Vermont,  cooperating 
with  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
State  agencies,  prepared  and  published  a  bulletin  on 
land  utilization. 

Duties  and  Functions 

The  planning  board  enabling  act  provides  for  a  board 
of  five  citizen  members  and  an  advisory  committee 
composed  of  the  heads  of  all  State  departments.  The 
act  empowers  the  board:  (1)  To  make  studies,  draft 
plans,  and  make  recommendations  to  the  Governor 
and  the  legislature  for  the  development  of  recreation, 
industry,  and  agriculture;  (2)  to  study  the  physical, 
social,  and  economic  development  of  the  State's 
resources;  (3)  to  advise  and  cooperate  with  other  State 
departments  in  regard  to  advertising  the  attractions 
and  resources  of  the  State;  (4)  to  assist,  by  advice  and 
cooperation,  in  conserving  and  promoting  the  public 
health,  safety,  convenience,  and  general  welfare  of  the 
people  of  the  State;  (5)  to  participate  in  interstate, 
regional,  and  national  planning  efforts. 

Funds  and  Appropriations 

The  executive  department  provided  office  space  and 
incidental  supplies  for  the  board,  and  the  highway 
department  contributed  materials  and  services.  The 
State  emergency  relief  administration  furnished  techni- 
cal, research,  and  clerical  personnel,  and  other  State 
departments  cooperated  by  supplying  information, 
services,  and  advice  to  assist  in  the  board's  work. 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 


Population  problems  have  been  of  especial  interest 
to  the  board.  Two  maps  have  been  prepared  from  data 
supplied  by  the  State  department  of  public  health: 

(1)  A  medical  map  showing  the  location  of  all  physi- 
cians and  hospitals  in  the  State  and  the  main  road 
systems  about  those  towns  having  no  resident  doctors; 

(2)  a  sanitation  map  shomng  the  distribution  of  present 
water  supphes  and  sewage  systems  and  the  location  of 
disposal  plants. 

From  records  of  the  public  service  commission,  a 
map  of  the  present  electric  power  developments  in  the 
State  has  been  prepared.  This  shows  the  horsepower 
of  both  steam  and  hydroelectric  plants,  together  with 
the  transmission  and  major  distribution  systems. 

Revenue  studies  have  been  made  for  each  town  in  the 
State  with  reference  to  its  population,  sums  spent  for 
relief,  property  valuation,  tax  rate,  tax  delinquency, 
total  indebtedness,  and  cash  on  hand.  The  State 
planning  board  cooperated  with  the  State  public  works 
administration  in  compiUng  an  inventory  of  public- 
works  projects. 


An  adequate  and  sound  land-use  program  is  being 
developed  through  the  appointment  of  2  committees 
to  stuoy  land-use  and  rural-zoning  problems,  and  by  a 
land-use  survey  in  15  towns.  Through  collaboration 
with  the  A.  A.  A.  and  the  Agricultural  Extension 
Ser\4ce,  plans  are  being  made  to  permit  Federal  and 
State  land-planning  agencies  to  coordinate  their 
programs. 

When  time  and  available  funds  permit,  the  planning 
board  recommends  the  following  projects  be  under- 
taken: (1)  Preparation  of  basic  data  maps;  (2)  develop- 
ment of  an  adequate  and  sound  land  program;  (3) 
prosecution  of  studies  of  water  resources,  flood  control, 
and  stream  pollution;  (4)  review  and  revision,  in 
cooperation  %vith  State  P.  W.  A.  engineer,  of  the 
projects  in  the  State  invetatory  of  public  works;  (5) 
preparation  of  a  6-year  program  of  pubhc  works; 
(6)  an  industrial  survey  of  Vermont  with  special 
attention  to  power  development;  (7)  a  comprehensive 
study  of  State  recreational  resources  in  cooperation  with 
the  State  conservation  department  and  private  agencies 
concerned  with  recreation. 
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VIRGINIA 
STATE    PLANNING    BOARD 


GOVERNOR'S  BOARD  APPOINTED   SEPTEMBER  2,    1933 

Organization  and  Stafi 

The  Virginia  State  Planning  Board  is  now  an  official 
board,  appointed  by  the  Governor  under  the  authority 
of  a  resolution  of  the  general  assembly  passed  Febru- 
ary 21,  1934. 

The  board  was  first  appointed  September  2,  1933, 
with  the  following  Members:  Morton  L.  Wallerstein, 
executive  secretary,  League  of  Virginia  Municipalities, 
chairman;  LeRoy  Hedges,  managing  director,  Virginia 
State  Chamber  of  Commerce;  Richard  Messer,  chief 
engineer,  division  of  sanitary  engineering.  State 
department  of  health;  Henry  G.  Shirley,  State  highway 
commissioner;  Raymond  V.  Long,  director,  division 
of  school  buildings.  State  department  of  education; 
Douglas  S.  Freeman,  editor,  Richmond  News  Leader; 
Arthur  W.  James,  State  commissioner  of  public  wel- 
fare; Richard  A.  Gillian,  executive  secretary.  State 
commission  on  conservation  and  development;  Adolph 
Wagner,  supervisor  of  State  power  plants;  Joseph  J. 
Dirzulaitis,  senior  hydraulic  engineer.  State  commission 
on  conservation  and  development;  C.  P.  Hasbrock, 
publisher  of  Richmond  Times-Dispatch;  John  Hopkins 
Hall,  Jr.,  State  commissioner  of  labor;  Sidney  B.  Hall, 
State  superintendent  of  public  instruction;  and  Charles 
E.  Seitz,  Polytechnic  Institute. 

The  staff  of  the  board,  as  of  May  1,  1935,  comprises 
a  consultant  assigned  by  the  National  Resources  Board, 
Russell  V.  N.  Black  of  New  Hope,  Pa.,  and  consultant- 
director,  Charles  J.  Calrow,  1200  Travelers  Building, 
Richmond,  Va.,  serving  imder  the  joint  appointment 
of  the  National  Resources  Board  and  the  State  planning 
board.  There  is  also  an  executive  assistant,  a  director 
of  research,  a  secretary,  and  a  group  of  draftsmen, 
statisticians,  and   typists   furnished   by   the   Virginia 


RESOLUTION  PASSED  IN  JANUARY  1934 

Emergency  Relief  Administration.  A  land-planning 
consultant,  William  H.  Flippin  of  the  department  of 
agricultural  economics,  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute, 
was  also  assigned  by  the  National  Resources  Board. 
Mr.  Irving  C.  Root  served  as  consultant  for  the  first  6 
months'  period  after  the  organization  of  the  board. 

Background  and  Citizen  Support 

In  addition  to  the  valuable  work  done  by  the  State 
commission  on  conservation  and  development,  created 
by  the  legislature  in  1926,  several  special  commissions 
have  from  time  to  time  studied  specific  problems  such 
as  social  security,  governmental  economy  and  efficiency, 
farm  conditions,  city  zoning,  forestry,  game  and  inland 
fisheries,  and  conservation  of  sea  food.  Thus  the 
general  aims  of  State  planning  have  for  many  years 
been  endorsed  by  the  great  majority  of  public  officials 
and  leading  citizens. 

Duties  and  Functions 

The  board  is  charged  with  the  duty  of  cooperating 
with  the  Federal  program  of  pubUc  works  in  order  to 
work  out  a  program  of  the  most  useful  and  economic 
projects  for  Virginia. 

Funds  and  Appropriations 

The  State  has  furnished  $3,300  for  specific  activities 
of  the  board.  Effective  March  1,  1935,  a  grant  from 
the  Spelman  Fund  amounting  to  $33,500  became  avail- 
able, this  grant  to  cover  the  period  beginning  March  1, 
1935,  and  ending  Jime  30, 1936.  Loans  of  services  and 
equipment  have  been  made  by  State  agencies,  and  per- 
sons from  the  relief  rolls  have  been  furnished  by  State 
emergency  relief  administration. 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 


Prior  to  its  present  work,  the  State  planning  board 
had  rendered  valuable  services  in  setting  up  the  works 
program  of  the  P.  W.  A.  within  the  State,  the  further- 
ing of  certain  soil-erosion  projects,  and  the  creation  of 
a  commission  to  study  the  pollution  of  the  waters  of 
Chesapeake  Bay  and  Hampton  Roads.  Since  May  1, 
1934,  the  board  has  been  engaged  in  building  up  factual 
data  and  studying  the  reports  of  various  committees 
and  commissions.  Its  work  has  been  done  principally 
through  committees  and  with  assistance  rendered  by 
the  State  departments,  the  State  educational  institu- 
tions, the  Virginia  State  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and 
the  League  of  Virginia  Municipahties. 

During  the  earher  part  of  the  active  period  of  opera- 
tions, the  greater  emphasis  was  placed  on  studies  re- 
lating primarily  to  the  people  of  the  State,  their  dis- 
tributions, shifts,  occupations,  earnings,  and  standards 
of  living.  Other  studies  covering  natm"al  resources, 
industry,  recreational  areas,  agriculture,  transporta- 
tion, trade,  educational  facilities,  public  health,  taxa- 
tion, and  government  were,  however,  not  neglected,  and 
work  in  connection  with  these  subjects  has  progressed. 

Land-use  studies  in  Virginia  have  suffered  under  the 


handicap  of  lack  of  soil  mapping  in  the  State,  but  the 
work  has  now  progressed  to  the  stage  when  final  refine- 
ment in  the  determination  of  "problem  areas"  is  in 
order. 

In  addition  to  the  activities  described  above,  the 
Virginia  State  planning  board  has  endeavored  to 
perfect  a  plan  for  its  operations  as  an  ad\'isory-coordinat- 
ing  unit  designed  to  advise  the  Governor,  the  general 
assembly,  and  the  adnunistrative  departments  of  the 
State  with  relation  to  those  types  of  State  activities 
which  may  be  benefited  by  planning  procedure. 

An  interesting  development,  correlated  with  and 
supplementing  the  work  of  the  board,  has  been  the 
creation  of  a  Governor's  advisory  council  on  legislation 
consisting  of  leading  members  of  the  general  assembly 
and  certain  members  of  the  State  administration. 
This  council,  which  is  also  financed  by  a  generous  grant 
from  the  Spelman  Fund,  will  consider  among  other 
matters  all  legislation  affecting  State  planning  and 
its  coordination  with  national  planning  activities. 
Through  this  agency  it  should  be  possible  to  present 
to  the  next  session  of  the  general  assembly  well  con- 
ceived legislation  covering  further  State  plana 
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WASHINGTON 
STATE  PLANNING   BOARD 


GOVERNOR'S  BOARD  APPOINTED  JANUARY  17,  1934 

Organization  and  Staff 

On  January  17,  1934,  an  enabling  act  was  signed  by 
the  Governor  creating  the  Wasliington  State  Planning 
CouncU.  The  Governor  appointed  as  members  to  the 
board:  B.  H.  Kizer,  an  attorney  of  Spokane,  chair- 
man; Nathan  Eckstein,  business  man  of  Seattle,  vice 
chairman;  E.  F.  Banker,  director  of  the  department  of 
conservation  and  development,  treasurer;  J.  M.  Mc- 
Clelland, newspaper  publisher,  Longview;  Elmer  L. 
Breckner,  superintendent  of  schools,  Tacoma;  Miller 
Freeman,  publisher  and  original  member  of  the  inter- 
national fisheries  commission;  Fred  Nelsen,  a  grange 
officer;  Eldridge  Wheeler,  superintendent  of  schools, 
Montesano;  and  A.  E.  Larson,  a  business  man  of 
Yakima,  who  has  since  died.  R.  K.  Tiffany,  M.  Am. 
Soc.  C.  E.,  consulting  hydraulic  engineer,  was  ap- 
pointed executive  officer. 

An  advisory  committee  consisting  of  members  of  the 
faculty  of  the  State  college  and  the  University  of  Wash- 
ington was  formed.  In  July  George  F.  Cotterill  was 
appointed  consultant  by  the  National  Resources  Board, 
and  about  the  same  time  E.  F.  Landerholm  was 
named  land-planning  consultant. 

Background  and  Citizen  Support 

In  the  larger  cities  of  the  State,  planning  had  taken 
its  position  as  one  of  the  necessary  functions  for  guiding 
rational  growth.  An  active  State  chamber  of  com- 
merce had  long  existed,  as  well  as  good  roads  associa- 
tions, reclamation  institutes,  etc.  State  and  Federal 
agencies  offered  their  assistance  to  the  council. 


LAW  ENACTED  IN  1934  (CH.  44) 

Duties  and  Functions 

Broadly  speaking,  the  law  provided  for  the  State 
planning  council  to  collect  information  and  to  make 
recommendations  for  the  proper  use  of  all  natural 
resources.  In  particular  the  council  is  required  to 
prepare  and  perfect  a  State  master  plan  for  flood 
control.  State  pubhc  reservations,  sites  for  pubhc 
buildings,  and  for  the  economical  and  orderly  develop- 
ment of  the  natural,  agricultural,  and  industrial  re- 
sources of  the  State.  The  following  policies  were 
adopted:  (1)  That,  as  far  as  possible,  no  appeal  be 
made  directly  to  the  State  for  fxmds  for  researches  and 
studies  under  the  council;  (2)  that  much  of  the  work  be 
carried  out  by  voluntary  assistance;  (3)  that  where 
necessary  work  could  not  be  carried  out  through 
volimtary  ser\'ice  an  appeal  be  made  to  existing  agen- 
cies rather  than  directly  to  the  State;  (4)  that  the 
council  conduct  no  propaganda. 

Funds  and  Appropriations 

The  law  creating  the  council  carried  with  it  no  appro- 
priation, but  $10,000  was  provided  from  the  Governor's 
emergency  fund  and  subsequently  increased  to  $12,200 
for  the  first  year. 

The  Washington  emergency  relief  administration, 
which  provided  personnel,  assisted  in  forwarding  the 
survey  work  through  its  six  district  managers.  At 
the  regular  session  of  the  legislature,  just  adjourned, 
$10,000  was  allowed,  and  assurance  of  additional  help, 
if  necessary,  has  been  given  by  the  Governor. 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 


First  investigations  dealt  ^vith  the  natural  resources, 
though  social  problems  were  not  neglected  by  the  board. 

A  master  plan  of  flood  control  was  requested  of  the 
council,  and  it  promptly  reported  three  necessary  steps: 

(1)  The  need  of  Federal  legislation  defining  a  Federal 
flood-control  pohcy;  (2)  the  need  of  sinoilar  State 
legislation;  (3)  the  collection  of  authentic  flood-damage 
data  covering  the  damage  by  floods  in  1933-34. 
Proposed  Federal  legislation  was  referred  to  the  State's 
delegation  at  Washington,  D.  C.  Three  biUs  were 
introduced  and  passed  in  the  State  legislature,  pro- 
viding for:   (1)  Regulation  of  all  streams  in  the  State; 

(2)  the  creation  of  flood-control  districts;  and,  (3) 
the  State's  policy  in  regard  to  cooperation  with  the 
United  States  and  with  flood-control  districts.  Com- 
plete flood-damage  data  was  obtained  in  24  counties  in 
the  State,  these  investigations  being  financed  with  funds 
from  Washington  emergency  relief  administration. 

Other  accomplishments  are  as  follows:  (1)  Land 
classification  and  use  survej'S  were  conducted  in 
cooperation  with  the  State  college,  the  university,  and 
the  A.  A.  A.;  (2)  a  forestry  report;  (3)  investigations 
into  various  crops;  (4)  field  and  laboratory  work  is 
being  conducted  through  the  State  college  and  the 


university,  and  appropriations  are  being  requested  to 
continue  it;  (5)  both  State  and  Federal  appropriations 
have  been  requested  to  continue  the  gathering  of  facts 
on  stream  flow,  ground  water,  water  storage,  and  other 
essential  information  for  domestic  and  industrial  water 
supphes,  for  irrigation,  power  development,  and  flood 
control;  (6)  with  two  large  Federal  power  projects  now 
under  construction,  at  Grand  Coulee  and  BonneviUe, 
recommendations  have  been  made  urging  the  con- 
struction of  a  high  dam  at  Grand  Coulee,  the  key- 
point  on  the  Columbia  River.  Experiments  are  under 
way  on  domestic  uses  of  electricity,  including  the 
heating  of  homes;  (7)  a  balance  sheet  of  the  State  of 
Washington  is  being  prepared.  When  completed,  it 
will  show  what  the  State  consumes  of  its  own  products; 
(8)  recommendations  have  been  made  for  the  purchase 
exchange,  and  extension  of  State  Parks  and  play- 
grounds; (9)  studies  of  game  refuges  and  wildlife  are 
going  forward;  (10)  a  bill  permitting  the  creation  of 
cit}^  county,  and  intercounty  planning  commissions 
was  introduced  and  passed  at  the  last  session  of  the 
legislature;  (11)  the  council  cooperated  with  the  State 
public  works  administration  engineer  in  the  compilation 
of  useful  public  works;  (12)  it  published  its  first  biennial 
report  to  the  Governor. 
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WEST  VIRGINIA 
STATE  PLANNING  BOARD 


GOVERNOR'S  BOARD  APPOINTED   FEBRUARY  21,    1935 
Organization  and  StafE 

The  West  Virginia  State  Planning  Board  was  ap- 
pointed by  Gov.  Herman  G.  Kump  on  February'  21, 
1935,  in  response  to  the  standing  offer  of  cooperation 
of  the  National  Resources  Board.  The  members  were: 
W.  P.  Wilson,  Wheeling,  chairman;  Ernest  L.  Bailey, 
commissioner  of  highways,  Charleston,  vice  chairman; 
Trammel  Hollis,  Martinsburg;  L.  T.  Putman,  Beckley; 
C  J.  Jarrett,  commissioner  of  labor,  Charleston; 
H.  W.  Shawhan,  director  of  conservation,  Charleston; 
Arthur  E.  McClue,  State  health  commissioner,  Charles- 
ton; J.  B.  McLaughlin,  commissioner  of  agriculture, 
Charleston;  W.  W.  Trent,  State  superintendent  of 
schools,  Charleston;  and  C.  R.  Orton,  West  Virginia 
University,  Morgantown.  S.  L.  Galpin,  National  Re- 
sources Board  land  consultant,  Morgantown,  was  ap- 
pointed acting  director  and  W.  S.  Roberts,  Charleston, 
acting  secretary. 

Background  and  Citizen  Support 

City  planning  boards  have  been  organized  in  Blue- 
field,  Hinton,  Princeton,  Richwood,  WeUsburg,  William- 
son, and  Wheeling,  and  are  under  consideration  in  sev- 
eral other  cities.  Eleven  counties  have  organized,  10 
others  are  in  process,  and  several  more  are  contemplat- 
ing the  setting  up  of  planning  boards.  Interest  in  this 
kind  of  pubUc  service  is  increasing  in  most  sections  of 
the  State.  Data  gathered  by  the  Wheeling  City 
Planning  Board  is  proving  useful  to  the  State  board 


WILL  SUBMIT  BILL  TO  NEXT  LEGISLATURE 

in  coordination  of  Federal,  State,  and  municipal  actvi- 
ities  in  West  Virginia. 

An  unofficial  organization,  known  as  the  Upper 
Monongahela  Planning  Council,  is  interested  in  plan- 
ning for  10  counties  in  the  northcentral  part  of  West 
Virginia.  A  report  on  this  district  has  been  prepared 
by  a  special  committee  appointed  by  President  Roose- 
velt, consisting  of  representatives  of  the  Departments 
of  the  Interior,  Agriculture  and  Labor.  Members  of 
the  faculties  of  West  Virginia  University  and  Univer- 
sity of  Pittsburgh  and  technical  employees  of  the  State 
and  Federal  Governments  helped  in  preparing  the 
report. 

Duties  and  Functions 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  State  planning  board  to  study 
all  of  the  natural  and  human  resources  of  the  State  and 
to  plan  for  their  most  efficient  and  economical  develop- 
ment. The  board  may  confer  and  cooperate  with 
Federal  agencies,  interstate  and  regional  planning 
authorities,  and  planning  boards  in  neighboring  States 
on  all  matters  which  affect  the  resources  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, and  advise  county  and  other  local  planning 
agencies. 

Funds  and  Appropriations 

At  present  the  West  Virginia  State  Planning  Board 
is  operating  with  practically  no  expense  to  the  Federal 
Government  or  the  State.  During  the  next  session  of 
the  legislature,  a  bill  will  be  presented  asking  for  legis- 
lative sanction  of  the  State  planning  board. 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 


The  board  has  undertaken  an  inventory  of  the 
resources  of  the  State  with  the  cooperation  of  State 
departments,  the  West  Virginia  State  University,  the 
Agricultural  Extension  Ser\'ice,  the  Agricultural  ex- 
periment station,  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  and  the  West  Virginia  Relief  Adminis- 
tration. Land  resources,  land  use,  and  the  distribution 
and  trends  of  population  are  being  studied. 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  GAINFUL  WORKERS  BY  BROAD  INDUSTRIAL  CLASSIFICATION 


When  adequate  information  is  available,  recom- 
mendations will  be  made  regarding  public  acquisition 
and  control  of  land;  the  development  of  recreational 
resources;  the  extension  of  transportation  facilities; 
flood  and  erosion  control  and  stream  pollution;  and, 
in  cooperation  with  the  State  Public  Works  Authority 
engineer,  desirable  pubUc  works  projects. 
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WISCONSIN 
STATE  PLANNING  BOARD 

WEIGHTED   ECONOMIC  STATUS  BY  COUNTIES 


HedrawD  from  data  In  "Wlscoasin  Regional  Plaa  Report— 1934.' 


WISCONSIN 
STATE  PLANNING  BOARD 


FIRST  STATUTORY  BOARD  CREATED,  1931 

Organization  and  Staff 

A  regional  planning  committee  consisting  of  State 
officials  and  the  State  director  of  regional  planning, 
a  position  created  in  1929,  was  organized  in  1931. 
This  was  the  first  statutory  general  State  plaiming 
commission  in  the  United  States.  After  the  appoint- 
ment, early  in  1934,  of  a  National  Planning  Board 
consultant  to  Wisconsin,  this  committee,  with  the 
addition  of  three  citizen  members,  appointed  by  the 
Governor,  acted  as  the  State  planning  board.  The 
committee  included:  W.  E.  O'Brien,  State  highway 
commission,  chairman;  C.  A.  Halbert,  State  chief  engi- 
neer; Dr.  C.  A.  Harper,  board  of  health;  H.  W.  Macken- 
zie, conservation  commission;  A.  R.  McDonald,  pubUc 
service  conamission;  and  H.  R.  McLogan,  industrial 
commission,  all  members  required  by  statute.  Floyd 
A.  Carlson,  city  plan  engineer  of  Kenosha;  C.  R.  Dineen 
chairman  of  the  Milwaukee  County  Park  Board;  and 
R.  B.  Goodman,  Marinette  lumberman  and  member  of 
the  State  conservation  commission,  are  the  citizen 
members.  M.  W.  Torkelson  is  full-time  director  of  the 
State  planning  work  and  a  member  of  the  committee. 
Jacob  L.  Crane,  Jr.,  of  Chicago,  is  consultant,  and 
Sidney  Henderson  is  land  planning  consultant,  both  of 
whom  were  assigned  by  the  National  Resources  Board. 

The  statutory  board  created  by  the  1935  law,  is  as 
follows:  State  chief  engineer,  C.  A.  Halbert;  member 
of  the  public  service  commission,  A.  R.  McDonald; 
member  of  the  highway  commission,  W.  E.  O'Brien; 
member  of  the  industrial  commission,  Harrj'  R.  Mc- 
Logan; member  of  the  tax  commission  (a  new  member 
has  not  been  designated);  member  of  the  board  of 
control  (a  new  member  not  yet  designated) ;  two  repre- 
sentatives of  the  State  universitj"^  designated  by  the 
president  (new  members  not  yet  designated);  State 
health  officer.  Dr.  C.  A.  Harper;  director  of  conserva- 
tion, H.  W.  MacKenzie;  State  superintendent  of  public 
instruction,  John  Callahan;  director  of  the  budget, 
J.  B.  Borden;  three  citizens  appointed  by  the  Governor 
(new  members  not  j'et  designated);  the  Governor, 
ex-officio  chairman,  Hon.  Philip  F.  LaFollette;  State 
director  of  regional  planning,  secretary  and  adminis- 
trative officer,  M.  W.  Torkelson. 

Background  and  Citizen  Support 

Wisconsin  was  a  pioneer  in  comity  planning,  having 
18  of  its  71  counties  zoned  for  rural  land  use,  and  a 


NEW  LAW  ENACTED  JUNE  1935  (CH.  165) 

number  of  other  county  zoning  plans  in  preparation. 
In  1929,  the  legislature  required  the  highway  commis- 
sion to  appoint  a  director  of  regional  planning.  One 
urban  county,  Milwaukee,  adopted  a  zoning  ordinance 
for  industrial,  residential,  and  commercial  land  uses. 
Two  industrial  counties  have  partial  zoning  ordinances. 
All  but  three  of  the  Wisconsin  cities  of  more  than  10,000 
population  have  city  planning  commissions  or  zoning 
ordinances,  and  most  of  them  have  both. 

The  development  of  the  planning  activities  is  well 
reflected  in  the  programs,  legislation,  and  progress  in 
conservation,  reforestation,  stream  improvement,  and 
recreation. 

Duties  and  Functions 

A  law  to  amend  the  original  act  of  June  1935, 
changes  the  name  from  regional  planning  committee  to 
State  planning  board,  defines  its  functions  as  follows: 
"The  State  planning  board  shall  assemble  and  cor- 
relate data  and  information  with  reference  to  the 
development  of  the  State  and  its  subdivisions,  which 
may  be  appropriate  subjects  of  State  concern;  the 
general  location  and  extent  of  forests,  agriculture  areas 
and  open  development  areas  for  purposes  of  conserva- 
tion, food  and  water  supply,  sanitary  and  drainage 
facilities,  and  the  protection  of  urban  and  rural  de- 
velopment; also  a  land  utilization  program,  including 
the  general  classification  and  allocation  of  the  land 
within  the  State  amongst  agricultural,  forestry,  rec- 
reational, soil  conservation,  water  conservation,  indus- 
trial, urbanization,  and  other  uses  and  purposes." 

Funds  and  Appropriations 

No  provision  for  State  funds  for  planning  was  made 
in  the  acts  of  1929  and  1931,  other  than  an  allowance 
for  the  salary  of  the  director,  which  was  carried  as  part 
of  the  State  highway  commission's  appropriation.  In 
March  1934  a  staff  began  work,  with  salaries  paid  by 
the  Civil  Works  Administration  and  materials  and 
director's  salary  furnished  by  the  State  highway  com- 
mission. This  arrangement  was  continued  under  the 
Emergency  Relief  Administration.  At  the  present 
time  E.  R.  A.  expenditures  average  $3,500  monthly, 
which  is  matched  by  an  equal  amount  of  State  funds 
for  materials,  office  space,  and  salary  of  director.  A 
law  enacted  in  June  1935,  chapter  164,  provides  for  an 
appropriation  for  State  planning  work  amounting  to 
$50,000  annually. 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 


Two  reports  have  been  published,  a  progress  report 
issued  in  August  1934  and  the  March  1935  first  annual 
report  of  the  committee.  The  accomplishments  of  the 
board  and  its  committees  may  be  summarized  as 
follows:  (1)  The  subcommittee  on  land  use  is  assum- 
ing a  major  responsibihty  in  the  coordination  of  land 
planning  and  Federal  land  purchase  programs;  (2) 
studies  and  recommendations  have  been  made  on  for- 
estry, wildlife  and  recreation  programs  with  reference 
to  administration,  taxation,  and  land  acquisition  poli- 
cies; (3)  a  program  for  immediate  employment  of  those 
on  relief;  (4)  a  State-wide  inventory  of  public   work 


was  made  and  analyzed  with  the  State  P.  W.  A.  en- 
gineer; (5)  studies  and  recommendations  were  made 
for  the  reorganization  of  the  administrative  and  taxa- 
tion policies  of  the  State  educational  system;  (6)  a  plan 
for  the  extension  of  Government  health  administration 
was  advanced;  (7)  a  forecast  was  made  of  the  probable 
age  and  distribution  of  the  1960  State  population;  (8) 
a  study  was  made  of  potential  electric  power  consump- 
tion in  the  State. 

Working  relationships  ^\^th  the  various  agencies 
concerned  with  planning  have  been  increasingly 
strengthened,  thus  facilitating  future  work. 
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Redrawn  froni  "Report  of  Land  Use  Problems  for  Wyoming— 1934." 


WYOMING 
STATE     PLANNING     BOARD 


GOVERNOR'S  BOARD  APPOINTED  MARCH  2,  1934 

Organization  and  Stall 

Following  correspondence  between  Governor  Miller 
of  Wyoming  and  the  National  Planning  Board,  the 
Governor,  on  March  2,  1934,  appointed  the  Wyoming 
State  Planning  Board,  consisting  of  Prof.  H.  T.  Person, 
engineer  of  the  Wyoming  State  Univeristy,  chairman; 
Edwin  W.  Burritt,  State  engineer,  secretary;  James  B. 
True,  superintendent  of  highways;  Dr.  W.  H.  Hassed, 
State  health  officer;  Hon.  W.  B.  Saunders,  lumber 
dealer  and  merchant;  State  senator  George  C.  Muir- 
head,  banker  and  stockman;  W.  J.  Witherspoon,  garage 
man  and  automobile  dealer,  and  Dr.  R.  A.  Hocker, 
Cheyenne,  manager  of  the  Wyoming  Game  and  Fish 
Commission.  Upon  recommendation  of  the  board  and 
Governor  Miller,  H.  H.  Schwartz,  lawyer  and  State 
senator,  was  assigned  by  the  National  Planning  Board 
as  consultant  for  the  first  6  months'  period.  Later, 
Thomas  E.  Doughty  was  assigned  by  the  National 
Resources  Board  as  land  planning  consultant. 

Upon  the  enactment  of  the  State  planning  act,  in 
February  1935,  the  members  of  the  Governor's  board 
resigned  and  on  May  1,  1935,  the  following  persons 
were  appointed  to  the  permanent  board:  L.  E.  Laird, 
Worland,  business  man  and  formerly  head  of  State 
highway  department;  J.  E.  Hanway,  Casper,  news- 
paper publisher;  Ross  Alcorn,  Rawlins,  newspaper 
proprietor,  formerly  State  auditor;  R.  Hurtt,  New- 
castle, banker;  James  B.  True,  Cheyenne,  a  member  of 
the  old  board,  and  State  highway  superintendent;  Dr. 
R.  A.  Hocker,  and  Edwin  W.  Burritt,  Cheyenne,  mem- 
bers of  old  board.  The  board  retained  Dan  W.  Green- 
burg  of  Cheyenne  as  secretary  and  office  manager. 
L.  E.  Laird  is  president  and  J.  E.  Hanway,  vice 
president. 

Background  and  Citizen  Support 

The  conservation  of  water  and  land  resources  of  the 
State  has  always  been  a  problem  of  vital  interest  to  the 
people  of  Wyoming.  Recently,  the  droughts  and  poor 
range  conditions  for  livestock  have  further  served  to 
focus  the  attention  of  the  people  upon  the  misuse  and 
depletion  of  natural  resources  witliin  the  State.     Water 


LAW  ENACTED  FEBRUARY  1935  (CH.  42) 

resources  already  had  been  the  subject  of  study  by 
State  agencies,  but  the  appointment  of  the  planning 
board  represented  the  first  attempt  to  study  coordinated 
development  of  all  the  State's  resources. 

Wyoming  has  for  years  been  concerned  also  with 
State  and  Federal  parks,  forests,  and  other  public  lands 
which  represent  a  considerable  part  of  the  State's  area. 

Duties  and  Functions 

In  general  the  State  planning  board  is  empowered  by 
law  to  initiate,  investigate,  and  recommend  projects 
and  plans  for  the  orderly  and  economic  development  of 
public  works  in  Wyoming.  The  projects  may  include 
water  conservation,  stream  and  lake  control  and  im- 
provement; transportation  systems  and  their  improve- 
ment; propagation,  protection,  and  control  of  fish  and 
game;  surveys  of  soils,  their  uses  and  fertility;  mineral 
resources  and  their  present  and  future  development; 
education,  health,  and  community  improvements;  and 
studies  directed  toward  the  economic  organization  and 
function  of  government  and  pubUc  service. 

Funds  and  Appropriations 

State  funds  were  not  available  to  the  Governor's 
board  when  it  was  organized  in  March  1934.  In  the 
emergency,  the  chamber  of  commerce  of  the  city  of 
Casper  furnished,  for  1  year,  suitable  offices  and  office 
equipment  for  use  by  the  board.  In  addition,  H.  H. 
Schwartz,  consultant,  permitted  the  board  to  use  liis 
offices  and  the  part-time  services  of  a  stenographer. 
The  Civil  Works  Administration  suppUed  a  staff  of  2 
draftsmen,  1  landscape  architect,  23  technical  and 
clerical  assistants,  1  clerk,  and  1  stenographer.  After 
the  closing  of  the  Civil  Works  Administration  program, 
the  State  emergency  relief  administration  generously 
suppUed  a  small  staff  through  works  projects.  ^Vmple 
funds  were  made  available  for  the  water  resources  study 
by  the  State  water  conservation  board  and  cooperating 
county  governments.  In  lieu  of  State  funds,  valuable 
assistance  for  the  general  work  of  the  board  was  pro- 
vided in  different  forms  by  private  citizens,  chambers 
of  commerce,  and  service  clubs. 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 


The  work  accomplished  by  the  planning  board 
during  the  first  6  months  consisted  of:  (a)  A  survey  of 
the  submarginal  lands  of  the  State,  which  included  the 
listing  of  resident  unemployed  desirous  of  transferring 
to  reclamation  or  other  productive  farm  units;  (6)  a 
survey  of  the  principal  county  roads,  for  pertinent 
information  on  population,  business,  and  traffic;  (c)  a 
preliminary  survey  of  the  municipal  water  supply  and 
existing  sewage  disposal  plants  in  all  the  principal 
cities  and  to\vn9  of  the  State:  (d)  a  project  for  uniform 
coimtjr  maps.  The  board  advised  State  and  Federal 
agencies  in  planning  highway  and  recreational  projects. 

The  program  of  work  adopted  by  the  board  for  its 
second  6  months  includes:  A  planning  study  for  deter- 


mining economic  land  uses  to  attain  a  balance  between 
summer  grazing  and  winter  feeding  of  livestock; 
planning  for  the  extension  and  modernization  of  State 
game  and  fish  hatcheries;  assisting  in  planuincj  the 
State's  water  conservation  program  through  creation  of 
county  planning  boards;  preparing  county  highway 
maps;  survej's  of  liighway  traffic  and  planning  for  the 
development  of  the  Jackson  Hole  area. 

The  unofficial  State  planning  board  considered  public 
works  projects  aggregating  appro.ximately  $55,000,000. 
The  official  planning  board  has  approved  all  such 
projects  now  pending  in  its  offices  and  is  preparing  a 
coordinated  program  of  pubUc  works  for  the  entire 
State. 
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DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 
NATIONAL   CAPITAL   PARK   AND   PLANNING    COMMISSION 


Organization  and  Stafi 

The  National  Capital  Park  and  Planning  Commission 
was  established  by  Act  of  Congress  approved  April 
30,  1926,  with  a  membership  consisting  of  the  Chief  of 
Engineers,  United  States  Army;  the  Chief  of  the  Forest 
Service,  the  Director  of  the  National  Park  Service, 
the  Chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  the  Chairman  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Engineer 
Commissioner  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  four  citizens 
"well  qualified  in  city  jjlanning,"  and  the  Director  of 
Public  Buildings  and  Public  Parks  who  is  named  as  Ex- 
ecutive OfBcer.  The  present  membership  of  the  Com- 
mission is  as  follows:  Frederic  A.  Delano,  chairman; 
Arno  B.  Canimerer,  Director  of  National  Park  Service, 
vice  chairman  and  executive  officer;  Maj.  Gen.  Edward 
M.  Markham,  Chief  of  Engineers,  United  States  Army; 
Lieut.  Col.  D.  I.  Sultan,  Engineer  Commissioner, 
District  of  Columbia;  F.  S.  Silcox,  Chief,  Forest  Serv- 
ice; Wm.  H.  Iving,  Chairman  Senate  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia;  Mrs.  Mary  T.  Norton,  Chairman 
House  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia;  Hemy 
V.  Hubbard,  Cambridge,  Mass. ;  J.  C.  Nichols,  Kansas 
City,  Mo.,  and  Wm.  A.  Delano,  New  York  City. 

The  Commission  is  served  by  a  staff  with  John  Nolen, 
Jr.,  as  director  of  planning,  and  Thomas  S.  Settle  as 
secretary. 

Background  and  Citizen  Support 

The  L'Enfant  Plan  of  Washington  is  famous  as  an 
example  of  planning  in  this  country.  The  development 
of  the  city  has  not  always  followed  the  detail,  or  spirit, 
of  the  original  plan,  but  the  planning  idea  has  never 


been  lost  sight  of  for  any  long  period.  The  principles 
of  the  original  plan  were  revived  by  the  Senate  Park 
Commission  of  1901.  A  National  Capital  Park  Com- 
mission was  set  up  in  1924  and  its  powers  and  member- 
ship enlarged  in  1926  to  form  the  present  Commission. 

Duties  and  Functions 

The  Commission  is  charged  "with  the  duty  of  pre- 
paring, developing,  and  maintaining  a  comprehensive, 
consistent,  and  coordinated  plan  for  the  National 
Capital  and  en\arons,  which  plan  shall  include  recom- 
mendations to  the  proper  executive  authorities  as  to 
traffic  and  transportation;  plats  and  subdivisions; 
liighways,  parks,  and  parkways;  school  and  library 
sites;  playgrounds;  drainage,  sewerage,  and  water 
supply;  housing,  building,  and  zoning  regulations; 
public  and  private  buildings ;  bridges  and  water  fronts ; 
commerce  and  industry;  and  other  proj)er  elements  of 
city  and  regional  planning."  The  act  further  stated: 
"It  is  the  purpose  of  this  act  to  obtain  the  maximum 
amount  of  cooperation  and  correlation  of  effort  be- 
tween the  departments,  bureaus,  and  commissions  of 
the  Federal  and  District  Governments.  To  this  end 
plans  and  records,  or  copies  thereof,  shall  be  made 
available  to  the  National  Capital  Park  and  Planning 
Commission  when  requested.  The  Commission  may, 
as  to  the  environs  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  act  in 
conjunction  and  cooperation  with  such  representatives 
of  the  States  of  Maryland  and  Virginia  as  may  be  desig- 
nated by  such  States  for  this  purpose     *     *     *." 

In  addition,  the  act  abolished  the  old  highway  com- 
mission, and  conferred  all  its  functions,  powers,  and 
duties  upon  the  Planning  Commission. 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 


During  the  first  5  years  of  its  work,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Col.  U.  S.  Grant  as  executive  officer,  the  Com- 
mission furthered  the  execution  of  the  L'Enfant  Plan 
and  Plan  of  1901  through  the  purchase  of  park  prop- 
erties, guidance  of  the  public  building  program,  control 
over  arrangements  of  new  streets,  etc.  Through  its 
staff,  under  the  direction  of  Charles  W.  Eliot  2d,  as 
director  of  planning,  and  in  cooperation  with  planning 
agencies  in  Maryland  and  Virginia,  a  regional  plan  for 
Washington  and  environs  was  developed  and  pub- 
lished January  17,  1930. 

Since  the  inauguration  in  1926  of  the  present  Com- 
mission's work,  over  3,554  acres  have  been  added  to 
the  Park  system  of  the  Region,  the  Commission  has 
prepared  and  presented  a  regional  plan  for  Washington 
and  its  environs. 

Within  the  large  outhnes  of  the  regional  plan,  the 
following  specific  projects  and  accomplishments  are: 

1.  A  thoroughfare  plan  for  the  District  of  Columbia, 
together  with  acceptance  by  the  municipal  authorities 
of  standard  street  widths  and  sidewalks. 

2.  Plans  for  a  complete  system  of  city  parks,  play- 
grounds, and  neighborhood  recreation  centers. 

3.  Legislation  and  appropriations  for  a  continuing 
program  of  park  land  acquisition. 


4.  Plans  for  railroad  and  terminal  facilities,  and  for 
improvement  of  e.xisting  street-car  lines. 

5.  Recommendations  relating  to  city-planning  ele- 
ments of  the  Federal  building  program,  and  on  school 
and  mimicipal  center  building  programs. 

6.  Some  137  changes  in  the  street  plan  to  secure 
economy  and  better  layouts. 

7.  Legislation  to  protect  Government  projects  against 
injury  by  incongruous  or  harmful  developments  on 
adjacent  private  property. 

8.  Revision  of  legislation  for  acquisition  of  property 
by  condemnation. 

9.  Wide  study  of  park  administrative  organization. 

10.  Intensive  study  of  automobile  traffic  and  park- 
ing problems  in  the  congested  central  area,  and  recom- 
mendations for  solving  them  which  resulted  in  special 
legislation  by  Congress. 

11.  Study  of  slum  conditions,  with  particular  refer- 
ence to  alley  dwellings,  and  passage  of  legislation. 

Close  relations  have  been  estabUshed  with  adminis- 
trative agencies  of  Federal  and  District  governments 
to  the  end  that  plans  would  be  carried  out,  constantly 
revised  and  kept  up  to  date.  Coordination  of  public 
works  projects  has  been  given  particular  attention. 
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Tentstin  anpublisbed  map. 


NEW    ENGLAND    REGIONAL    PLANNING    COMMISSION 


COMMISSION  ORGANIZED  MARCH  2,  1934 

Organization  and  Staff 

There  has  long  been  wide-spread  interest  in  regional 
planning  for  New  England  and  several  attempts  have 
been  made  to  form  a  New  England  planning  associa- 
tion. In  March  1934,  with  the  cooperation  of  the 
National  Planning  Board,  representatives  appointed 
by  each  of  the  New  England  Governors  met  and 
organized  the  New  England  Regional  Planning  Com- 
mission: "To  establish  a  permanent  body  for  the 
coordination  of  planning  effort  in  the  several  New 
England  States  and  for  the  making  of  basic  regional 
studies  for  this  area." 

The  commission  is  composed  of  the  chairman  of 
each  of  the  five  State  Planning  Boards  in  the  region, 
a  member  at  large,  a  chairman  appointed  by  the 
National  Resoiu-ces  Board,  and  a  representative  from 
Massachusetts,  pending  the  estabhshment  of  a  board 
in  that  State.  The  present  membership  of  the  com- 
mission is  as  follows:  Victor  M.  Cutter,  chairman; 
John  Nicholas  Brown,  Rhode  Island;  Frederick  W. 
Shepardson,  Vermont;  Frederic  H.  Fay,  Massachu- 
setts; Prof.  William  L.  Slate,  Connecticut;  Capt.  James 
Langley,  New  Hampshire;  Samuel  Stewart,  Maine; 
Mrs.  Charles  Suiuner  Bird,  member  at  large.  Joseph 
T.  Woodruff'  was  assigned  as  consultant  and  Frederick 
P.  Clark  as  associate  consultant  by  the  National 
Planning  Board. 

Background  and  Citizen  Support 

To  focus  local  interest  and  criticism  on  the  broad 
programs  developed  by  the  commission,  an  advisory 
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committee  has  been  formed,  composed  of  more  than 
500  representative  individuals  interested  in  plarming, 
located  tliroughout  New  England.  Of  this  number, 
167  members  are  officials  of  various  governmental 
agencies,  247  are  representatives  of  civic  organizations, 
and  the  remainder  are  private  citizens. 

In  New  England  there  are  many  organizations  whose 
interests  center  about  one  particular  phase  of  public 
affairs.  Through  the  assembly  of  material  from  these 
many  sources,  and  through  the  cooperation  of  the  indi- 
viduals designated  to  represent  them,  the  commission 
hopes  to  bring  about  a  wider  use  of  the  great  fund  of 
available  information  regarding  New  England. 

Funds  and  Appropriations 

The  National  Resources  Board  supplies  to  the 
regional  commission  a  chairman,  consultant,  associate 
consultant,  and  a  staff  of  nine.  The  Massachusetts 
E.  R.  A.  provides  14  engineering  and  clerical  assistants. 
For  approximately  6  months  the  Emergency  Planning 
and  Research  Bureau  of  Boston  loaned  the  services  of 
3  engineers  for  part-time  work.  Necessary  office  sup- 
phes,  formerly  provided  by  the  Massachusetts  E.  R.  A., 
are  now  fiuTiished  by  the  National  Resources  Board. 

Through  cooperation  by  other  organizations,  per- 
sonnel and  equipment  were  supplied  in  the  formative 
days  of  the  commission.  The  New  England  Council 
has  been  particularly  accommodating  in  lending  equip- 
ment and  the  serA-ices  of  its  employees,  and  in  addition 
has  published  articles  and  pamphlets  produced  by  the 
couuuission's  staff. 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 


The  commission  realizes  that  the  making  of  a  broad 
regional  plan  for  New  England  requires  long-time 
effort.  It  realizes  also  that  we  are  passing  through  a 
period  of  emergency  activity  wherein  the  carrying  out 
of  a  vast  public-works  program  requires  some  type  of 
broad  planning  which  ^viU  serve  as  a  partial  index,  at 
least,'  for  the  guidance  of  expenditures.  To  meet  this 
emergency,  it  was  thought  desirable  to  formulate,  in 
close  cooperation  with  the  State  Planning  Boards,  a 
preliminary  plan  for  New  England  covering  those 
features  which  are  of  a  distinctly  New  England  char- 
acter, at  the  same  tijue  accumulating  the  essential 
data,  preparing  the  necessary  basic  maps,  and  com- 
pihng  records  for  future  planning. 

One  of  the  most  important  studies  now  being  con- 
ducted by  the  commission  is  that  of  interstate  stream 
problems.  This  covers  the  Connecticut,  Memmack, 
and  Blackstone  Rivers  drainage  basins.  It  is  concerned 
with  matters  relating  to  flood  control,  erosion,  pollu- 
tion, recreation,  navigation,  and  power.  In  February 
1935  a  Water  Resources  Committee  was  appointed, 
comprising  experts  on  water  problems,  one  represent- 
ing each  State  Planning  Board.  Prof.  H.  K.  Barrows, 
regional  water  consultant  of  the  National  Resources 
Board,  is  chairman.  The  conmiittee  already  has  re- 
ported to  the  conmiission,  recommending  necessary 
Federal  and  State  legislation. 


Another  important  study  has  been  that  of  a  program 
of  "limited  motorways"  for  New  England,  in  which  an 
attempt  is  made  to  encourage  consideration  of  high- 
ways of  modern  design  as  part  of  a  regional  system 
rather  than  as  individual,  unrelated  roads. 

Other  surveys  and  studies  made  by  the  commission 
include  population  trends;  railway  transportation 
facilities  and  service;  liighway  facilities,  traffic  flow, 
and  highway  accidents;  railroad  grade  crossings;  air- 
ways program;  parks  and  forests;  stream  pollution; 
and  legislation  affecting  planning. 

The  commission  cooperates  actively  with  Federal, 
State,  and  local  organizations,  especially  the  State 
Planning  Boards,  the  National  Parks  Service,  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  and  the  Public 
Works  Administration.  .Assistance  in  the  form  of  ad- 
vice and  material  has  been  given  to  about  90  local 
planning  boards  throughout  New  England.  To  bring 
New  England  planning  problems  before  the  public,  the 
commission  has  issued  monographs  on  population 
trends,  regional  highways,  and  housing. 

The  commission  has  encouraged  and  supported  State 
planning  legislation  in  each  of  the  New  England  States. 
All  of  the  New  England  States  have  statutory  boards.* 

■  Massachusetts  act  approved  .^u«.  9, 193S.— Ed.  note. 
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PACIFIC    NORTHWEST 
REGIONAL    PLANNING    COMMISSION 


COMMISSION  ORGANIZED  JANUARY  12,  1934 

Organization  and  Staff 

In  December  1934  and  January  1935  in  response  to 
the  suggestion  of  the  National  Planning  Board,  State 
Planning  Boards  were  formed  in  each  of  the  four 
States — in  Washington  and  Montana  by  authority  of 
the  legislatures,  and  in  Oregon  and  Montana  by  the 
Governors'  appointive  power.  Sanctioned  by  the 
National  Planning  Board  and  the  Public  Works 
Administration,  and  sponsored  chiefly  by  Marshall  N. 
Dana,  P.  W.  A.  regional  adviser,  the  Pacific  Northwest 
Regional  Planning  Commission  organized  and  held  its 
first  meeting  in  Portland,  January  12,  1934,  with  the 
following  members:  Marshall  N.  Dana,  chairman; 
D.  C.  Henny,  chairman,  Oregon  State  Planning  Board; 
B.  H.  Kizer,  chairman,  Washington  State  Planning 
Council;  J.  S.  James,  member,  Montana  State  Plan- 
ning Board;  and  E.  A.  Cox,  chairman,  Idaho  State 
Planning  Board.  The  National  Planning  Board 
assigned  Eoy  F.  Bessey  as  planning  consultant,  and 
Del  Roy  Groves,  Thomas  H.  Elliott,  and  Charles  A. 
McClure,  associate  consultants.  Later,  the  National 
Resources  Board  assigned  Harold  H.  Henry  as  regional 
land  consultant. 

Largely  as  a  result  of  the  efforts  of  the  regional  com- 
mission, 226  local  planning  bodies  have  been  created 
and  are  cooperating  with  the  commission  in  the  for- 
mulation of  local  plans.  Advisory  technical  com- 
mittees, corresponding  to  the  National  Resources 
Board's  central  research  and  advisory  committees, 
have  also  been  organized  for  each  of  the  many  subjects 
covered  by  the  commission's  studies. 

Background  and  Citizen  Support 

The  hearty  support  given  the  commission  is  evidenced 
by  the  fact  that  approximately  800  representatives  of 
Federal,  State,  county,  and  municipal  governments 
and  the  civic,  business,  and  professional  organizations 
of  Washington,  Oregon,  Idaho,  and  Montana  were 
registered  at  the  second  Pacific  Northwest  Regional 
Planning  Conference  at  Seattle  in  December  1934. 

Duties  and  Functions 

In  general,  the  function  of  the  Pacific  Northwest 
Regional   Planning  Commission  is   to  encourage   the 
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formulation  of  10-year  master  plans  for  cities,  divisions, 
drainage  areas  and  States  in  the  region,  and  for  the 
region  as  a  whole,  in  order  "to  secure  a  common -sense 
appraisal  of  our  natural  resources,  to  identify  in  their 
utilization  and  development  a  basic  group  of  services 
and  policies,  and  integrate  with  these  considerations 
the  public  works  now  authorized  and  to  be  proposed." 
The  first  conference,  held  in  March  1934,  made  recom- 
mendations, many  of  which  have  been  adopted  by  the 
regional  planning  commission  as  its  general  pohcy. 
Particularly  noteworthy  were  recommendations  favor- 
ing: 

1.  The  advance  planning  of  pubhc  works,  land  use, 
industrial  and  social  development,  in  cooperation  with 
local  and  State  Planning  Boards. 

2.  Formulation  of  useful  programs  of  public  works 
for  unemployment  rehef,  particularly  in  areas  not 
afi'ected  by  industrial  recovery  and  the  current  public- 
work  program. 

3.  'The  preparation  and  enactment  of  a  standard 
enabling  act  for  State  planning  and  State  planning 
bodies,  as  well  as  for  community,  city,  county,  metro- 
pohtan,  and  other  district  planning,  to  insure  maximimi 
uniformity  and  cooperation. 

4.  A  comprehensive  program  for  the  continuation 
of  the  work  of  surveying  and  mapping  (and  dissemina- 
tion of  data,  standards,  and  maps)  as  a  necessary  basis 
for  all  planning  work. 

5.  Service  as  a  fact-finding  and  fact-coordinating 
body,  which  shoiJd  not  pass  upon  projects  other  than 
planning  projects. 

6.  The  continuation  of  a  Pacific  Northwest  Regional 
Planning  Conference. 

Funds  and  Appropriations 

Approximately  $30,000  was  provided  by  the  National 
Plaiming  Board  for  the  first  year's  operation  of  the  re- 
gional office,  and  approximately  $20,000  for  four  State 
planning  consultants. 

The  Oregon  Emergency  Rehef  Administration  has. 
generously  provided  personnel  for  many  studies  and 
surveys,  and  certain  chambers  of  commerce  and  civic 
associations  have  also  aided  the  commission. 


PROGRAM  AND  ACCOMPLISHMENTS 


The  Northwest  Regional  Planning  Commission  re- 
gards as  one  of  its  most  important  achievements  the 
formation  of  technical  advisory  committees  to  work 
wnth  the  various  State  and  local  planning  agencies  in 
the  collection  and  interpretation  of  basic  planning  data. 
Its  most  significant  researches  have  been  in  the  fields 
of  land,  power,  and  water  resources. 

The  Federal  Government  is  investing  nearly  $200,- 
000,000  in  power,  reclamation,  and  navigation  projects 
in  the  Pacific  Northwest,  particularly  at  Bonneville 
and  Grand  Coulee  on  the  Columbia  and  Fort  Peck  on 
the  Missouri.     To  aid  in  formulating  a  coordinated 


plan  and  method  for  the  construction  and  the  profitable 
use  of  these  projects,  the  commission  has  given  greatest 
emphasis  to  studies  and  surveys  which  are  of  immedi- 
ate usefulness  to  the  Federal  agencies  concerned. 

With  this  purpose  in  mind,  progress  has  been  made  in 
gathering  factual  data  in  many  fields,  including  land, 
minerals,  water,  power,  transportation,  industry  and 
commerce,  pubhc  works,  welfare,  recreation,  education 
and  legislation,  and  local  planning.  Federal  depart- 
ments, State  agencies,  State  and  local  planning  boards, 
regional  and  State  technical  advisory  committees,  and 
many  others  have  cooperated  in  these  studies. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Both  the  National  Planning  Board  and  its  successor, 
the  National  Resources  Board,  have  fully  recognized 
the  many  difficulties  in  the  task  of  combining  local 
initiative  with  that  degree  of  uniformity  in  the  work  of 
State  Planning  Boards  which  will  advance  both  State 
and  National  planning.  The  State  planning  agencies, 
as  they  were  set  up,  were  encouraged  to  undertake 
studies  in  a  great  variety  of  fields,  and  with  the  limited 
staff  available  in  the  Wasliington  office  advice  and  assis- 
tance have  been  furnished  on  such  divergent  matters  as 
mapping,  water  projects,  housuig,  and  population  trends. 

When  State  Planning  Boards  were  assigned  general 
planning  consultants,  some  method  of  comparing  their 
work  and  at  the  same  time  of  providing  common  policy 
appeared  necessary.  Each  consultant  as  he  was  ap- 
pointed was  therefore  required  to  submit  a  6  months' 
report  and  other  special  reports  to  include  at  least  a 
land  use  study,  a  long  range  program  of  public  works 
and  studies  for  the  integration  of  the  transportation 
systems  with  the  States.  Later  when  land  planning 
consultants  were  appointed,  more  specific  instructions 
on  land  studies  were  issued  to  provide  material  for  the 
land  section  of  the  December  1934  Eeport  of  the 
National  Resources  Board. 

The  result  of  these  instructions  and  of  the  general 
encouragement  provided  from  the  central  office  has  been 
that  almost  all  of  the  45  State  boards  have  responded, 
with  detailed  reports  on  these  and  many  other  subjects. 
The  State  Planning  Boards  have  themselves  added  to 
their  own  fields  for  research,  and  have  in  many  ways 
adapted  their  programs  and  their  activities  to  the 
conditions  peculiar  to  their  areas. 

The  following  chapters  are  abstracts  of  the  main 
actinties,  studies,  and  recommendations  of  the  State 
Planning  Boards  as  set  forth  in  their  semiannual  and 
special  reports  to  the  National  Resources  Board. 
Where  subjects  are  here  discussed  which  are  properly 
within  the  field  of  State  planning,  but  are  not  yet 
conspicuous  parts  of  State  programs,  the  observations 
of  quaUfied  planning  specialists  have  been  included. 


Since  State  planning  reports  are  not  uniform  either 
in  content  or  treatment,  it  was  difficult  to  arrive  at  a 
satisfactory  basis  for  analysis.  Comparison  of  the 
reports,  however,  disclosed  many  more  than  just  three 
topics  common  to  almost  all  reports,  and  this  longer 
list  of  common  subjects  constituted  a  standard  prac- 
tice outhne  for  purposes  of  analysis.  The  reports 
have  been  thoroughly  broken  down  according  to  this 
outline  and  later  reorganized  under  the  chapter  head- 
ings of  tliis  section.  It  is  hoped  that  this  analysis  will 
provide  not  only  a  record  of  State  planning  progress, 
but  also  suggestions  for  procedure  and  developing 
techniques. 

To  point  a  direction  for  the  organization  of  this 
material,  as  well  as  to  secure  the  benefit  of  the  experi- 
ence of  those  most  practiced  in  the  planning  field, 
general  statements  on  selected  topics  were  requested 
from  members  of  the  Wasliington  stafif  of  the  National 
Resources  Board  and  from  State  planning  consultants. 
From  these  two  sources — State  planning  reports,  and 
the  authoritative  statements  of  qualified  technicians — 
the  various  chapters  of  the  activities  section  were 
prepared.' 

The  value  of  this  report  on  the  activities  of  State 
Planning  Boards  hes  in  the  fact  that  it  brings  together 
in  concentrated  form  the  planning  experience  and 
widely  varied  information  of  a  number  of  boards.  It 
is  hoped  that  existing  planning  agencies,  and  indeed 
all  those  who  are  interested  in  the  developing  tech- 
nique of  planning,  will  find  here  interesting  source 
material  as  well  as  some  basis  for  comparison  of 
various  planning  methods. 


1  All  state  planning  board  reports  referred  to  in  this  volume  (see  list  on  page  294) 
are  on  file  in  the  office  of  the  National  Resources  CommUtee.  They  are  usually 
prepared  by  the  state  planning  consultant,  a-ssigned  to  the  board,  and  are  in  most 
instances  formally  approved  by  the  State  board.  The  eiact  status  of  each  report  as 
to  autliorship  and  acceptance  or  approval  by  the  board  concerned  is,  of  course, 
indicated  in  the  original  report,  to  which  exact  reference  is  usually  made  by  footnote, 
.•ill  quotations  or  recommendations  attributed  to  the  various  boards  are  believed 
to  represent  the  clear  Intent  of  the  board  in  each  particular  case,  but  the  reader  is 
referred  for  tuU  context  to  the  original  report. 
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1.    BASIC    DATA 


All  of  the  earlier  reports  of  State  Planning  Boards  are 
largely  concerned  with  what  might  be  called  basic 
data — the  presentation  of  factual  material  on  popula- 
tion, mapping  of  existing  conditions,  and  studies  of 
climate.  Most  of  these  data  had  previously  been 
collected  and  compiled  by  other  Federal,  State,  and 
private  agencies,  but  it  remained  for  the  planning 
boards  to  present  a  concise  and  composite  picture  of 
the  material  available  and  to  point  out  deficiencies. 

If  State  planning  were  to  stop  wath  only  the  collection 
or  inventory  of  present  assets,  the  work  would  be  well 


worth  while.  But  planning  implies  and  means  sug- 
gestion of  a  new  design  for  the  better  use  of  the  human 
and  natural  resources  of  the  State.  The  State  Planning 
Boards  are  concerned  not  only  with  what  is,  but  with 
how  far  and  in  what  du-ections  changes  are  possible  or 
desirable.  Human  forces,  for  example,  seem  to  be 
subject  to  many  sliifts  and  changes  but  the  topographi- 
cal distribution  of  land  and  sea,  hill  and  valley,  are 
relatively  fbced.  The  State  Planning  Boards  wisely 
started  their  work  with  surveys  of  existing  conditions 
and  trends. 


POPULATION  STUDIES 


Introduction 


Population  considerations  profoundly  affect  many 
departments  of  planning  activity.  Population  studies, 
therefore,  have  not  only  constituted  a  conspicuous  part 
of  State  Planning  Board  researches,  but  have  also  served 
as  the  background  for  many  other  studies.' 

The  constant  shifts  of  population,  both  in  numbers 
and  composition,  necessitate  continual  readjustments 
in  programs  of  public  construction  and  improvement. 
The  properly  planned  development  of  many  classes  of 
public  improvement  requires,  therefore,  thorough 
analysis  of  population  data  in  order  to  determine  trends 
indicating  future  conditions.  This  is  particularly  true 
of  school  and  highway  construction,  for  which  future 
requirements  must  be  ascertained  with  some  accuracy. 
For  example,  sizes  and  types  of  schools  will  depend  on 
the  number  and  age  characteristics  of  the  future  school 
population  and  the  general  popidation  pattern  will 
govern  the  location  and  design  of  highways.- 

Typical  of  the  many  broad  survej-s  undertaken  by 
State  Planning  Boards  is  a  project  of  the  Iowa  State 
Planning  Board  which  made  (1)  an  inventory  and 
description  of  the  human  and  social  resources  of  the 
State,  including  significant  changes  in  the  numbers, 
composition,  and  distribution  of  the  population,  and 
(2)  a  statement  of  certain  social  problems  which  have 
arisen  to  limit  the  successful  functioning  of  the  social 
machinery,  the  sources  of  these  problems,  and  sug- 
gested methods  for  their  solution.' 

Many  charts,  diagrams,  tabulations,  and  maps 
depicting  trends  in  population  growth,  characteristics, 
and  movements,  were  prepared  by  State  Planning 
Boards.     Graphic    methods    of    analysis    provided    a 

>  Progress  report  of  the  Virginia  State  Planning  Board,  Mar.  31,  1935,  vol.  1,  pt. 
Ill, p.  1. 

>  A  study  of  Wisconsin,  Wisconsin  Regional  Planning  Committee,  December  1934, 
p.  24. 

*  A  Report  of  Progress  of  the  Iowa  State  Planning  Board,  September  1934,  p.  237. 


practical  means  of  visualizing  trends  not  otherwise 
apparent.  The  influence  of  future  population  trends 
upon  the  economic  and  social  structure  of  a  State  is  not 
always  discernible,  but  as  the  New  York  State  Planning 
Board  has  concluded,  careful  appraisal  of  these  trends 
is  necessary  if  future  waste  of  public  and  private  funds 
is  to  be  avoided,  and  it  is  only  by  searching  and  con- 
tinued studies  that  the  State  can  hope  to  achieve 
harmonious  development  of  its  natural  and  human 
resources.'* 

Sources  of  Data 

A  rather  wide  variety  of  population  data  is  obtainable 
by  the  census  method:  People  may  be  counted  as  they 
are  born,  reach  certain  ages,  maa-ry,  and  die ;  where  they 
sleep,  eat,  work,  are  educated  or  play,  where  they 
engage  in  business,  and  while  they  are  in  transit. 

Because  of  the  technical  and  physical  difficulties  of 
prosecuting  a  special  purjiose  census,  and  the  hazard 
involved  in  interpretation  of  hastily  taken  enumera- 
tions, all  State  Planning  Boards  have  made  wide  use  of 
returns  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  the  Census. 
As  the  Pacific  Northwest  Regional  Planning  Board  has 
noted,'  these  returns  have  furnished  and  must  continue 
to  furnish  the  greater  part  of  the  data  used  for  studying 
population  and  its  characteristics,  although  the  board 
has  recommended  that  future  censuses  be  coordinated, 
so  far  as  practicable,  with  planning  needs. 

Within  the  last  5  years,  however,  many  of  the  trends 
indicated  by  the  census  of  1930  appear  to  have  been 
broken  or  altered.  Both  the  Missouri  State  Planning 
Report  '  and  the  Pacific  Northwest  Regional  Planning 
Board  '  have  recommended  that  a  general  population 

•  State  Planning  for  New   York— Summary  of  Progress  to  Oov.   Herbert  H. 
Lehman,  January  1935,  p.  11. 

•  Problems  and  Progress,  pp.  46,  47. 

•  A  State  Plan  for  Missouri— Preliminary  Report.  1934,  p.  7t. 
'  Problems  and  Progress,  pp.  44. 47. 
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census  be  made  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  the 
Census  in  1935.  These  boards  beheve  a  census  of 
population  and  unemployment  conditions  this  year 
would  be  exceedingly  enlightening,  and  would  provide 
a  better  basis  for  forecasting  future  i)opulation  size, 
characteristics,  and  movements,  than  census  figures 
now  available. 

In  using  returns  of  the  United  States  Bmeau  of  the 
Census,  the  Tennessee  State  Planning  Board  found  it 
necessary  to  make  some  adjustments  for  local  con- 
ditions. In  order  to  obtain  the  trend  in  population 
densities  in  the  State  for  the  years  from  1790  to  1930, 
the  board  compiled,*  after  considting  some  30  or  40 
old  maps,  a  series  of  decennial  maps  corrected  for  the 
variations  in  county  lines.  With  the  corrected  maps, 
it  was  possible  to  tabulate  the  density  of  population  by 
counties  from  computations  made  upon  the  basis  of  the 
old  maps. 

Population  returns  for  Negroes  in  Tennessee  were 
incomplete  for  the  earlier  years,  especially  1860  to 
1880,  and  the  State  Planning  Board  found  it  necessary 
to  estimate  the  Negro  population  for  these  years.' 
Their  tabulations  therefore  do  not  correspond  with  the 
returns  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census. 

Adjustments  were  necessary  also  in  the  use  of  the 
term  "urban"  as  applied  to  concentrations  of  popula- 
tion in  Tennessee.  Tennessee  is  predominantly  an 
agricultural  State,  and  the  State  Planning  Board  was 
of  the  opinion  that  many  towns  of  less  than  2,500 
population  (excluded  from  the  Bureau  of  the  Census 
definition  of  "urban"  population)  were  of  such  eco- 
nomic importance  as  to  merit  population  trend  studies." 
For  this  purpose,  the  Board  referred  to  data  in  the 
Tennessee  State  Library  and  Archives,  the  Carnegie 
Library,  and  the  Library  of  Congress.  Data  for  these 
smaller  communities  are  now  complete. 

Faced  with  a  lack  of  population  data  suitable  for 
special  purposes,  State  Planning  Boards  have  applied 
to  many  different  sources  for  information  and  assistance. 
The  Kansas  State  Planning  Board  "  made  use  of  re- 
ports of  the  Kansas  State  Board  of  Agriculture  for  the 
years  1884  to  1932,  and  the  biennial  reports  of  the 
Kansas  State  Board  of  Health  from  1912  to  1930.  In 
Cbimecticut,  the  State  Agricultural  College  and  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  cooperated 
with  the  Connecticut  State  Planning  Board  in  a  survey 
of  the  rural  population." 

State  school  censuses  were  used  as  a  basis  for  current 
population  estimates  by  the  State  Planning  Boards  in 

•  state  PlaoDlDg  and  National  Resources  Report  for  Tennessee,  December  1034, 
p  3. 
•Ibid. 
'•  Ibid. 

'■  Progress  Report,  September  1934,  p.  30. 
"  .*  I  ondonsed  Report  on  Planning  for  Connecticut,  Oct.  9, 1934,  p.  3. 


CaUfornia,"  Colorado,"  and  Pennsylvania.'"  Com- 
menting upon  the  reliability  of  the  estimates,  the 
Cahfornia  State  Planning  Board  states:  "The  enroll- 
ment in  elementary  grades  has  been  accepted  as  a 
reliable  inde.x  (of  present  population).  With  compul- 
sory enroUment,  this  one  index  is  almost  independent 
of  economic  factors.  Considered  along  with  the 
enrollment  is  the  average  daily  attendance.  Both 
are  about  of  equal  advantage.'* 

Population  Size 

The  trend  in  the  size,  increase  or  decrease,  of  a 
State's  population  is  the  algebraic  sum  of  four  distinct 
elements,  the  trends  in  births,  deaths,  immigration,  and 
emigration.  State  Planning  Boards  have  studied 
past  population  records,  attempting  to  note  the  effects 
of  each  of  the  four  elements  or  trends  in  producing  the 
existing  population  situation.  Continued  study  and 
interpretation  of  these  trends  furnish  the  best  basis  for 
forecasting  the  future  population. 

Vital  Statistics 

The  Minnesota  State  Planning  Board,"  after  com- 
pleting a  study  of  population  growth,  reported  that 
while  the  rapid  increase  early  in  the  State's  history 
was  due  largely  to  migration,  since  1910  the  increase 
has  been  due  chiefly  to  the  excess  of  births  over  deaths. 
The  birth  rate  was  about  21  per  1,000  people  in  1910. 
It  rose  to  nearly  25  in  1915,  then  declined  slowly  to 
20  in  1927,  since  when  it  has  fallen  to  17.  The  Board 
assumes  that  17  births  per  1,000  people  would  be  neces- 
sary to  maintain  a  stationary  population  in  Minnesota, 
not  allowing  for  emigration. 

The  New  Jersey  State  Planning  Board  found  that  the 
birth  rate  for  New  Jersey  was  relatively  constant  from 
1880  to  1910.  It  increased,  generally,  until  1920,  after 
which  there  was  a  general  decrease,  which  accelerated 
rapidly  beginning  in  1928.  The  current  downward 
trend  of  the  birth  rate  has  been  prevalent  only  during 
the  past  7  years,  with  the  most  pronounced  decline  dur- 
ing the  years  since  1929."  The  board's  study  of  varia- 
tions in  birth  rates  by  counties  shows  higher  rates  for 
the  densely  populated  industrial  counties  than  for  the 
rural  counties. 


"  A  Report  to  the  National  Resources  Board  of  the  Work  of  the  Califurpia  State 
Planning  Board,  January  to  December  1934,  p.  98. 

»  Progress  Report,  April  20,  1936.  p.  2. 

"  Preliminary  Report  to  the  Uonorable  QlCford  Plnchot,  Governor  of  the  Com 
monwealth  and  the  National  Resources  Board,  December  1934,  pp.  1-37. 

i«  Op.  cit.  p.  93.  For  complete  explanation  of  the  methods  to  be  used  in  making 
population  estimates  from  school  census  returns,  see,  "Internal  Migration  in  the 
United  states",  by  C.  Warren  Thorntliwaite,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Press 
1934.    Part  V,  p.  38. 

<'  Report  of  the  State  Planning  Board  to  National  Resources  Board,  November 
1934,  pt.  I,  p.  12. 

i>  Preliminary  Report,  Mar.  30,  1933,  vol.  II,  pp.  31-34. 
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According  to  the  State  Planning  Board,  death  rates 
in  New  Jersey,  ^vith  the  exception  of  the  epidemic  year 
1917,  have  declined  steadily  since  1892.  In  general  the 
death  rates  have  been  more  constant  for  rural  areas. 
Until  1890,  death  rates  were  somewhat  higher  in  the 
urban  industrial  areas  than  in  rural  areas,  but  there 
have  been  sharp  declines  in  the  death  rates  in  the 
industrial  areas  since  1910. 

From  studies  of  death  rates  in  Ohio,  the  Ohio  State 
Planning  Board  was  able  to  report  that  there  have  been 
no  great  changes  in  the  crude  death  rate  in  the  State  for 
the  last  20  years.  Only  a  sUght  decline  was  in  evidence. 
Public  health  control  in  the  State  has  been  largely 
responsible  for  decreases  due  to  certain  diseases.  For 
instance,  the  tuberculosis  mortaUty  rates  fell  from  150 
per  100,000  persons  in  1910  to  63.37  in  1930. '» 

The  Te.xas  State  Planning  Board  ^^  has  suggested 
tbat  the  natural  increase  of  population  in  Texas  can  be 
accelerated  by  encouraging  the  removal  of  families 
from  the  cities  to  the  farm,  and  by  a  more  intensive 
application  of  public  health  measures. 

Studies  of  vital  statistics  in  Kansas  have  enabled  the 
Kansas  State  Planning  Board  to  report  that  a  stable 
death  rate  and  a  falling  birth  rate  for  the  State,  when 
considered  with  the  probability  that  Kansas  must 
depend  upon  natural  increase  for  future  population 
growth,  plainly  forecasts  limited  population  gains  in 
the  future.^' 

Migration 

While  population  growth  conceivably  may  be  fore- 
cast upon  the  basis  of  trends  in  births  and  deaths, 
interstate  migration  may  render  useless  all  such  calcu- 
lations. Estimates,  only,  of  interstate  migration  are 
possible  with  data  now  available.  Estimates  of  the 
natural  increases  in  a  State's  population  may  be  fore- 
cast from  trends  in  the  registrations  of  vital  statistics, 
but  there  are  no  agencies  specifically  charged  with 
measuring  the  population  changes  caused  either  by 
interstate  or  intrastate  migration. 

The  difficulty  of  obtaining  exact  estimates  of  total 
emigration  or  total  immigration  for  a  State  is  well 
illustrated  by  figures  for  the  State  of  Maine,"  which 
between  1920  and  1930  increased  in  population  only 
29,409  or  3.8  percent.  However,  births  during  this 
period  aggregated  172,343  or  22.4  percent  of  the  State's 
1920  population.  During  the  same  period  there  were 
112,335  deaths,  leaving  a  natural  increase  of  60,008  or 


7.8  percent  of  the  1920  population.  The  difference 
between  this  figure  and  the  previously  stated  total 
increase  (29,409)  indicates  a  net  emigration  of  30,599. 
Sufficient  data  are  not  available  to  calculate  either  the 
gross  immigration  or  the  gross  emigration. 

Furthermore,  this  method  of  calculating  net  migra- 
tion depends  upon  accurate  registration  of  vital  sta- 
tistics, which  in  many  States  is  a  comparatively  new 
governmental  responsibility.  For  instance,  in  North 
Dakota  complete  records  of  vital  statistics  for  the  State 
are  not  available  for  the  years  preceding  1924.^^ 

Other  methods  of  estimating  emigration  and  immi- 
gration for  a  State  involve  the  use  of  United  States 
Census  returns  on  birthplaces  of  residents  by  States." 
The  North  Dakota  State  Planning  Board  '^  and  the 
Illinois  State  Planning  Commission  prepared  maps  to 
show  the  trends  of  emigration  into  other  States  of 
their  own  native-born  citizens.^^  The  Illinois  State 
Planning  report  states  that  the  cumulative  loss  of  its 
native  white  population  to  other  States  has  been  greater 
than  its  gain. 

The  importance  of  migration  to  the  future  size  of 
a  State's  population  cannot  be  overlooked.  The  Iowa 
State  Planning  Board,  for  e.xample,^"  states  that  Iowa's 
growth  is  afl'ected  greatly  by  the  movement  of  people 
across  hei  boundaries,  which  varies  widely  from  year  to 
year.  If  the  Federal  Government  continues  its  pohcy 
of  restricted  immigration,  Iowa,  with  no  undeveloped 
resources  to  be  tapped,  little  water  power  to  be  utiHzed, 
and  sHght  prospect  of  expanded  industrial  develop- 
ment in  the  neai'  future,  has  little  chance  of  future 
population  increases  due  to  immigration.  In  fact,  the 
Board  feels  that  Iowa  may  expect  to  lose  approxi- 
mately 50  percent  of  the  State's  natural  increase  in 
population  through  emigration  unless  new  types  of 
farming,  such  as  subsistence  homesteading  and  part- 
time  farming,  are  introduced  upon  a  large  scale. 

The  New  Hampshire  Planning  Commission  consult- 
ant states  ''  that  if  a  period  of  prosperity  returns  com- 
parable to  the  years  previous  to  1930,  it  is  doubtful  if 
migration  from  New  Hampshire  would  take  place  to 
any  such  marked  degree  as  before.  Many  people  dur- 
ing the  depression  have  returned  to  the  State  from  the 
metropolitan  centers,  and  have  fmmd  a  more  satis- 
factorv  wav  of  living.     With  forces  at  work  for  the 


<>  Preliminary  Report  on  a  Series  of  State  Planning  Studies,  Aug.  IS,  1S34,  cbap.  1, 
p.  24. 

»Sli  Months'  Report,  August  1934,  through  January  1B35,  pt.  I. 

«  Progress  Report,  Sept.  12, 1934,  p.  30. 

>■  From  studies  made  by  Arthur  C.  Carney,  Consultant,  Maine  State  Planning 
Board. 


"  Second  Progress  Report,  June  15,  1935,  Population,  pt.  II. 

■*  More  data  olinterstate  migrations  are  now  available  to  all  State  Planning  Boards 
In  ''Interstate  Migrations  Among  the  Native  White  Population  as  Indicated  by 
Differences  Between  State  of  Birth  and  State  of  Residence",  by  Oalpin  and  Manny, 
Bureau  of  .Vgricultural  Economics,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Studies  of  interstate  migrations  and  suggested  methods  for  its  measurement 
are  contained  In  "Internal  Migration  in  the  United  States"  by  C.  Wanen 
Thornthnaite,  University  of  Pennsylvania  Press,  1934. 

"  Op.  cit. 

"  Report  of  the  Illinois  State  Planning  Commission,  Oeoember  1934,  pp.  5,  40,  43. 

>'  A  Report  of  Progress  of  the  Iowa  State  Planning  Board,Septemberl934,p.243, 

"  State  Planning  in  New  Hampshire,  Mar.  15.  1935,  pp.  28,  28,  29. 
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development  of  greater   opportunities   in    the   State, 
fewer  young  raen  ^vill  be  drawn  away. 

Forecasts 

Geneially,  the  growth  of  population  in  a  particular 
State  will  be  limited  and  conditioned  by  the  growth 
of  the  population  of  the  entire  United  States.^  It 
was  necessary,  as  far  as  possible,  for  State  planning 
boards  to  relate  estimates  of  their  future  growth  to 
those  already  made  for  the  entu-e  countiy.^" 

Population  forecasts  for  Oliio  for  the  next  50  years 
were  prepared  for  the  Ohio  State  Planning  Board  by 
the  Scripps  Foimdation  for  Research  in  Population 
Problems.  Four  prognostications  were  made  upon 
the  following  assxmiptions:  ^' 

1.  Life  expectancy  will  increase  5  years,  specific 
birth  rates  will  decline  33  percent,  and  net  migration 
into  the  State  will  equal  87  percent  of  its  natural 
increase. 

2.  Life  expectancj"  will  increase  5  years,  specific 
birth  rates  decline  20  percent,  and  net  migration  into 
the  State  equal  87  percent  of  the  natural  increase. 

3.  Life  expectancy  will  increase  10  years,  specific 
birth  rates  decline  33  percent,  and  net  migration  into 
the  State  equal  87  percent  of  natural  increase. 

4.  Life  expectancy  wiU  increase  10  years,  specific 
birth  rates  decline  20  percent,  and  net  migration  into 
the  State  equal  87  percent  of  natural  increase. 

Forecasts,  generally  based  upon  the  above  assiunp- 
tions,  were  also  made  for  the  rural  farm  population, 
the  rural  nonfarm  population,  and  the  urban  popula- 
tion, by  age  groups. 

Similar  prognostications  were  prepared  by  the  Scripps 
Foundation  for  Kentucky.  The  Planning  consultant 
which  predicted  slow  growth  for  the  State,  and  a  maxi- 
mum population  of  3,215,000  in  1980.'- 

The  New  England  Regional  Planning  Commission 
reported  there  would  be  a  tendency  toward  stabihza- 
tion  of  the  population  of  the  entire  New  England  area 
at  about  10,000,000  people  in  1990." 

The  Missouri  Planning  consultant  ^*  predicted  a  sta- 
tionary population  for  Missouri  in  1960,  while  the  Illi- 
nois State  Planning  considtant  expects  a  stabilized 
population  in  1960,  of  about  9,000,000  people,  80  per- 
cent of  whom  wnll  live  in  urban  areas,  and  65  percent 
of  whom  will  be  concentrated  in  cities  of  more  than 
10,000  mhabitants.'' 

"  A  Progress  Report  to  the  N'ationnl  Resources  Board  on  the  Making  of  a  State 
Plan  for  New  York,  September  1934,  ch.  IV,  p.  1. 

•»  National  Resources  Board  Report,  Dee.  1,  1934,  pt.  II.  sec.  1. 

»  Preliminary  Report  on  a  Series  of  StatePlanning  Studies,  Aug.  15, 1934,  appendix 
I,  pp.  3  to  28. 

<>  Preliminary  Report  on  a  Series  of  State  Planning  Studies,  September  1934,  pp, 
1-5. 

■>  A  Plan  for  New  England  Progress  Report  to  the  National  Resources  Board, 
Oct.  1, 1934,  p.  11. 

"  A  State  Plan  for  Missouri— Preliminary  Report,  Oct.  8,  1934,  p.  17. 

»  Report  of  the  Illinois  State  Planning  Commission,  December  1934,  pp.  4,  38,  41. 
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The  State  Planning  Board  of  Minnesota  attempted 
to  forecast  the  size  of  Minnesota's  future  population  by 
mathematical  methods. ''  The  board  was  also  able  to 
apply  the  same  technique  and  obtain  forecasts  for  the 
populations  of  the  neighboring  States  of  Iowa  and  Wis- 
consin. Essentially,  the  method  involves  the  drawing 
of  a  mathematical  curve.  From  observed  data  and 
comparison  with  the  estabhshed  curve,  it  is  apparent 
that  only  a  small  deviation  should  be  expected  from  the 
calculations  thus  made. 

From  the  forecasts,  the  Minnesota  State  Planning 
Board  has  predicted  a  maximum  population  for  Minne- 
sota of  about  3,000,000  persons,  this  to  be  attained  in 
about  30  to  40  years.  The  board  has  warned  that 
while  the  people  of  Miimesota  are  safe  in  relating  their 
plans  to  a  period  of  slow  population  increase,  they  must 
be  alert  for  a  change  in  the  situation.  Commenting 
upon  this  warning,  the  board  states:  "Had  one  under- 
taken to  forecast  the  rate  of  population  development 
for  Michigan  in  1890,  one  would  have  had  no  guide- 
posts  suggesting  the  meteoric  rise  of  the  automobile 
industry  with  the  resulting  great  influx  of  population 
into  the  State.  No  one  can  forecast  when  some  similar 
development  might  take  place  in  Minnesota,  but  unless 
or  until  something  novel  and  spectacular  occurs,  we 
cannot  expect  any  great  increase  in  population. '' 

With  regard  to  its  own  situation,  the  Michigan  State 
Planning  Board  has  said:  "In  total  numbers  the  popu- 
lation of  the  State  of  Michigan  is  unlikely  to  increase 
in  the  future  as  rapidly  as  in  the  past  decades."  '* 

The  North  Dakota  State  Planning  Board  estimated 
the  future  population  for  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota, 
and  Montana  by  fitting  curves  to  observed  data  of 
popidation  growth.^'  The  curve  was  computed  from 
an  equation  similar  to  the  Pearl-Reed  Growth  curve  *" 
with  the  use  of  the  method  of  least  squares.  From  its 
calculations  the  Board  was  able  to  conclude  that  the 
population  of  North  Dakota  has  very  nearly  ap- 
proached its  theoretical  limit  of  about  700,000  people. 

The  development  of  land  uses  will  largely  determine 
the  future  growth  of  population.  The  Texas  State 
Planning  Board  states  that  Texas  is  not  approaching  a 
static  population  condition  as  rapidly  as  are  many  of 
the  Eastern  and  Northern  States  where  land  is  almost 
aU  developed."  The  board  reports  "Texas  still  pre- 
sents enormous  possibilities  for  growth.  Its  farm 
lands  on  the  basis  of  present  usage  are  scarcely  half 
developed.  With  bettered  and  more  intensive  use  of 
its  lands,  the  support  of  treble  the  present  population 
is  a  very  likely  possibihty,  involving  a  density  of  only 

»  Report  of  the  State  Planning  Board  to  the  National  Resources  Board,  November 
1934.  pt.  I,  pp.  12,  13.  14. 
n  Ibid,  p.  14. 

"  A  Preliminary  Report  on  State  Planning,  September  1934,  p.  32. 
"  Second  Progress  Report,  June  15,  1935,  Population,  pt.  I. 
'•  See  Methods  of  Statistical  .Analysis,  Davies  and  Crowder,  pp.  151,  152. 
"  Six-Months'  Report— August  1934  through  January  1935,  pt.  V,  p.  2. 
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166  persons  per  square  mile  solely  on  its  humid  to  sub- 
humid  area."  With  respect  to  total  population,  only 
four  States  exceeded  Texas  in  the  returns  of  the  United 
States  Census  of  1930." 

State  Planning  Boards,  faced  with  the  prospects  of 
stationary  State  populations  in  the  relatively  near  fu- 
ture, considered  the  effects  and  possibiUties  of  the  situa- 
tion. The  New  York  State  Planning  Board  believes 
that  with  a  more  stabilized  population,  the  State  should 
be  able  to  plan  more  wisely.  PubUc  developments 
should  suffer  less  interference  from  real  estate  specula- 
.  tion.  The  State  should  see  more  clearly  how  to  appor- 
tion its  natural,  himian,  and  financial  resources  to  ac- 
tivities and  purposes  wliich  will  contribute  most  toward 
general  social  welfare." 

The  Iowa  State  Planning  Board  states  that  a  station- 
ary population  in  Iowa  will  bring  greater  "stability, 
less  movement  of  people  from  place  to  place,  less  em- 
phasis upon  mmibers  or  size  as  a  criterion  of  excellence, 
and  possibly  more  emphasis  upon  quality  of  population 
and  equality  of  li\TJig."  A  stationary  population  de- 
mands a  stabilized  agriculture,  for  then  land  values  rise 
less  rapidly,  if  at  all,  and  there  is  less  need  for  exploita- 
tion of  natural  resources.  Farmers  can  no  longer  de- 
pend upon  ever  increasing  agricultural  markets.  While 
the  board  expects  that  "some  of  the  effects  of  slower 
growth  and  the  increased  age  of  the  population  of  Iowa 
may  be  harmful,  particularly  if  not  foreseen  and  dis- 
counted by  a  planned  program",  a  stationary  popula- 
tion may  make  planning  more  effective  and  play  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  attaining  of  a  higher  standard  of 
living." 

Similarly,  as  the  Kansas  State  Planning  Board  has 
noted,  the  incidence  of  a  stationary  population  poses 
the  problem  of  how  to  raise  living  standards  as  a 
means  of  creating  new  markets  and  establishing  a  se- 
cure social  future.*^ 

Some  estimates  of  future  population  made  by  State 
Planning  Boards  are  shown  in  the  accompanying  table. 
As  it  has  been  noted,  estimates  for  Iowa  and  Wiscon- 
sin were  prepared  by  the  Minnesota  State  Planning 
Board  and  estimates  for  Montana  and  South  Dakota 
were  prepared  by  the  North  Dakota  State  Planning 
Board. 


Some  Estimates  of  Future  Population 

ITbe  unannotated  estimates  were  prepared  In  State  plaonlog  board  offices] 
[Figures  given  in  tbousandsj 


1940 

1960 

1060 

1970 

1980 

Colorado '. - 

1,100 
8,600 
2,670 
2,448 

1,150 
9.200 
2,630 
2,619 
2,000 
2,919 

"2,"772' 

3,731 

678 

14,000 

693 

7,678 

9,838 

10,348 

724 

3,108 

7,228 

1,160 
9,800 
2,660 

1,120 

1.070 

Ullnois 

Iowa* -- 

2,662 

Iowa  * 

Kentuclcy  * 

2,771 
6,400 
2,688 
3,710 

605 
13,250 

691 
7,203 
9,734 
10,057 

713 
2.850 
6,626 
2,600 
3,061 
3.280 

3,042 
6,000 

3.138 

3,215 

Michigan  •-. 

Missouri'  ....      .  - ,     

3,690 

6S3 

14,000 

694 

7,698 

9,M3 

10,410 

729 

685 

New  Yorlc' 

North  Daltota            

Ohio' - -. 

7,533 

7,236 

Pennsylvania"         ...         .  .    . 

734 

Tennessee 

Texas .... 

7,929 

8.631 

9,332 

Wisconsin  " 

3,303 

3,494 

3,668 

3,831 

'  Based  upon  a  "Medium"  estimate  by  the  Scripps  Foundation  tor  Research  in 
Population  Problems. 

'  Based  upon  an  "  Intermediate"  estimate  by  the  Scrlpps  Foundation  for  Research 
in  Population  Problems. 

'  Estimate  made  by  the  Minnesota  State  Planning  Board. 

*  Arithmetic  mean  of  4  prognostications  of  the  Scripps  Foundation  (or  Research 
In  Population  Problems. 

'  Based  upon  estimates  made  by  the  Scripps  Foundation  tor  Research  in  Population 
Problems. 

«  Based  upon  a  low  esUmate  by  the  Scripps  Foundation  (or  Research  In  Population 
Problems. 

'  Estimate  by  the  North  Dakota  State  Planning  Board. 

»  Based  upon  an  "Intermediate"  estimate  by  the  Scripps  Foundation  for  Research 
In  Population  Problems. 

•  Arithmetic  mean  cf  4  prognosticatli  ns  by  the  Scripps  Foundation  for  Research 
In  Population  Problem?. 

"  Based  upon  the  State  School  Census. 

"  Based  upon  the  "Intermediate"  estimate  by  the  Scripps  Foundation  for  Re- 
search In  Population  Problems.  The  Pennsylvania  State  Planning  Board  suggested 
a  probable  population  somewhere  between  the  2  estimates  given. 

"  Based  upon  estimates  by  the  Scripps  Foundation  for  Research  in  Population 
Problems. 

Predictions  of  the  growth  of  locaUties  such  as 
counties  and  municipalities  are  subject  to  greater  error 
than  forecasts  for  an  entire  State.  For  most  purposes 
of  State  planning,  visuaUzation  of  the  direction  of 
population  growth  and  of  urban  expansion,  or  a  rough 
approximation  of  the  probable  size  of  populations  at 
successive  future  periods,  is  held  to  be  sufficient  for 
most  needs  of  long  range  planning." 

The  Ohio  State  Planning  Board  has  found  that 
population  increase  in  Ohio  in  recent  years  has  been 
limited  to  those  areas  covered  by,  or  immediately 
contiguous  to,  large  industrial  centers."  From  definite 
assumptions  dependent  upon  expected  fluctuations  in 
birth  and  death  rates  and  a  predicted  volume  of  inter- 


u/Wd,  pt.  IV,  p.  1. 

"  state  Planning  for  New  York— Summary  of  Progress  to  Governor  Herbert  H. 
Lehman,  January  1935,  p.  11. 
"  A  Report  o(  Progress  of  the  Iowa  State  Planning  Board,  September  1934,  p.  246 
"  Progress  Report,  Sept.  12, 1934,  p.  26. 


<•  Preliminary  Report  New  Jersey  State  Planning  Board,  Mar.  30,  1935,  vol.  II. 


p.  28. 


"  Major  Land-Use  Problem  Areas  and  Land  UtUiiation  In  Ohio,  1935,  pt.  II,  p.  20. 
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state  migration,  the  total  population  of  certain  groups 
of  Ohio  cities  *^  was  forecast. 

After  studying  the  growth  of  St.  Paul  and  Minne- 
apolis, the  Minnesota  State  Planning  Board  suggests 
that  population  growth  there  will  depend  to  a  great 
extent  upon  natural  increase,  unless  something  now 
unforeseen  occurs  to  attract  a  movement  of  people  to 
these  centers.*' 

By  reason  of  favorable  location  and  other  inherent 
advantages  and  disadvantages,  the  New  Jersey  State 
Planning  Board  believes  certain  parts  of  New  Jersey 
are  likely  to  reahze  disproportionate  shares  of  whatever 
increases  may  occur  in  the  State's  population.  These 
areas  the  Board  is  locating  by  numerous  related 
surveys  and  studies.*" 

However,  in  the  final  analysis  it  is  the  relative 
advantages  of  a  city  or  State  as  a  place  in  which  to 
live  and  to  earn  that  determine  the  total  proportion 
of  the  population  that  it  can  attract.'' 

Population  Characteristics 
Race  and  Nativity 

The  population  of  most  of  our  States  is  apparently 
slowly  being  molded  into  one  great  Anglo-American 
race.  There  have  been  few  precedents  for  such  a 
fusion  of  racial  bloods  into  a  homogeneous  nation.*^ 

The  State  of  New  Mexico,  however,  is  an  exception 
to  the  rule,  nor  does  the  New  Mexico  State  Planning 
Board  foresee  any  such  amalgamation  of  races  as  has 
occurred  in  other  States.'^  This  is  due  largely  to  the 
fact  that  New  Mexico  has  not  the  great  preponderance 
of  Anglo-Americans  characteristic  of  most  States,  but 
has  instead  a  high  percentage  of  Spanish-Americans 
and  Indian-Americans.  Each  of  these  races  is  retain- 
ing, to  a  large  extent,  its  original  culture.  An  accept- 
able State  development  plan  for  New  Mexico,  according 
to  the  board,  is  one  in  which  there  will  be  room  for  all 
component  cultures  there  represented. 

The  Ohio  State  Planning  Board,  through  its  studies 
of  the  State's  population,  has  found  that  in  the  early 
days  of  Ohio's  history,  only  a  negUgible  percent  of  the 
population  was  Negro  or  foreign-born.  By  1850, 
however,  the  foreign-bom  white  population  had  become 
a  relatively  important  element.  Since  1850  the  pro- 
portions of  the  various  elements  of  the  State's  popu- 
lation have  been  relatively  uniform.  After  1910, 
however,  there  was  a  marked  increase  in  the  percentage 

"  Preliminary  Report  on  a  Series  of  State  Planning  Studies,  Aug.  15, 1934,  appendi.t 
I,  p.  18. 

■•  Report  of  State  Planning  Board  to  National  Resources  Board,  November  1934, 
pt.  I,  pp.  13,  14. 

»  Preliminary  Report,  Mar.  30, 1935,  vol.  II,  pp.  29,  30. 

•■  A  Progress  Report  to  the  National  Resources  Board  on  the  MaUng  of  a  State 
Plan  tor  New  York,  New  York  State  Planning  Board,  September  1934,  ch.  IV,  p.  4. 

"  Progress  Report  of  New  Mexico  State  Planning  Board,  Apr.  15,  1935,  pp.  I,  II. 


of  Negro  population,  while  the  percentage  of  the 
foreign-bom  population  has  been  diminishing.  These 
changes  have  been  caused  by  a  migration  of  Negroes 
from  the  Southern  States  and  by  international  immi- 
gratioH  restrictions.  Opportunities  offered  by  Ohio 
industrial  areas,  especially  during  the  World  War, 
caused  a  redistribution  of  the  Negroes  within  Ohio  and 
an  increase  in  their  number  and  percent  of  total 
population.^* 

In  1900,  the  foreign-born  population,  although  heav- 
iest m  the  northern  part  of  Ohio,  was  distributed 
throughout  the  State."  In  1930  the  area  of  greatest 
concentration  was  definitely  in  the  northeastern  sec- 
tion, while  the  percentage  of  foreign-bom  people  had 
diminished  greatly  in  almost  all  other  parts  of  the 
State.  In  general,  the  sliift  in  the  foreign-born  popu- 
lation was  from  agricultural  to  industrial  areas,  par- 
ticularly to  those  areas  where  intensive  industrial 
growth  offered  the  greatest  opportunities  for  employ- 
ment. New  foreign  immigration  also  tended  toward 
these  areas. 

The  Texas  State  Planning  Board  observes  that  the 
foreign-bom  whites  are  greatly  in  the  minority  in  that 
State.  Those  born  of  foreign  or  mixed  parentage  are 
being  completely  and  rapidly  Americanized,  the  board 
believes."'  The  Me.xican  population  in  Texas  seems  to 
be  decreasing.  The  Texas  State  Planning  Board  states 
that  many  Mexicans  have  returned  to  their  native  land 
during  recent  years,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  there 
will  be  any  great  increase  in  this  element  of  the 
population." 

Age  Distribution 

The  changes  in  the  numbers  within  the  age  groups 
of  a  population  require  adjustments  in  public  services. 
Future  requirements  for  public  institutions,  schools, 
libraries,  highways,  houses,  lot  subdi\'isior.s,  potable 
waters,  sewers,  and  other  faciUties  will  be  affected.** 

The  increase  of  the  average  population  age  is  import- 
ant because  of  its  general  affect  on  all  planning.  The 
Wisconsin  Regional  Plan  Committee  has  considered 
four  age  groups  in  Wisconsin.     They  are:*' 

1.  The  school  age  group— 0  to  20  years.  Very  Uttle 
productive  work  is  done  by  members  of  this  group. 
They  are  acquiring  experience  or  training  for  future 
productivity. 

2.  The  productive  group  -20  to  44  years.  Although 
the  professional  and  some  service  groups  begin  their 

••  Preliminary  Report  on  a  Series  of  State  Planning  Studies,  Aug.  15,  1934,  ch.  I, 
pp.  10,  11,  12. 

"Ibid. 

-  Six  Montlu'  Report— August  1934  through  January  1935,  pt.  IV,  p.  S. 

"  Ibid. 

**  State  Planning  for  New  York— Summary  of  Progress  Co  Ooreraor  Herbert  U. 
Lebman,  New  York  State  Planning  Boaril,  January  1935,  p.  11. 

"  A  Study  of  Wisconsin,  December  1934.  pp.  42,  47. 
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POPULATION 


SELECTED    AGE    GROUP    COMPOSITION 

WISCONSIN   PERCENTAGE   DISTRIBUTION    1850-1930.  PROJECTED   TQ    i960. 


AGE 
8R0UPS 


YEARS 


1850 


1860 


1870 


1880 


1890 


1900 


1910 


1920 


1930 


1940 


1950 


I960 


70  a 
OVER 


1.7 


18 


2.1 


2  5 


2.6 


2.6 


2.7 


3.1 


3.8 


3.9 


4.6 


60-69 


2.6 


2.8 


3.3 


3.6 


3.9 


4.1 


4.3 


4.8 


5.4 


6.2 


7.6 


8.3 


50-59 


4.8 


5.0 


5.8 


6.2 


6.4 


6.8 


7.2 


7.9 


8.7 


10.4 


11.4 


11.5 


40-49 


8.0 


8.3 


9.1 


9.1 


9.5 


10. 1 


10.6 


12.2 


13.3 


13.4 


15.1 


3  0-39 


12.2 


12.8 


12.6 


12.7 


13.5 


13.8 


14.6 


15.0 


14.9 


14.6 


16.5 


14.8 


20-2  9 


18.4 


18.2 


17.7 


18.2 


18.2 


18.3 


18.7 


17.4 


16.9 


17.9 


J5.9 


14.1 


10-19 


23.4 


22.5 


22.9 


21.4 


21.7 


20.5 


19.8 


19.0 


19.2 


17.2 


14.7 


15.3 


UNDER 
10 


29.1 


28.7 


26.6 


26.7 


24.3 


23.8 


22.2 


21.7 


19.6 


16.6 


16.6 


16.3 


100 


-100 


•!•:■>;■:■!■:■ 

1850        I860        1870        1880        1890        1900       1910         1920       1930       1940       1950       I960 

YEARS 

ACTUAL    POPULATION       ESTIMATED    PROJECTION 
SOURCE:    UNITED    STATES    CENSUS    BUREAU 
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productivity  somewhat  later  in  life  and  continue  to  be 
productive  for  a  longer  period,  such  groups  represent  a 
comparatively  small  percentage  of  the  total  population. 

3.  The  experienced  group — 45  to  64  years.  This 
group  is  described  as  well  fitted  for  semiservice  and 
administrative  functions.  However,  according  to  pres- 
ent indications,  the  group  will  continue  to  present  a 
difficult  employment  problem  in  the  future,  particularly 
since  it  is  increasing  in  size. 

4.  The  dependency  group — more  than  65  years. 
^Vlthough  as  in  the  two  previous  classes  there  are  many 
individual  exceptions,  from  tlds  group  in  the  future  will 
come  a  large  percentage  of  persons  requiring  pubHc  aid 
because  they  are  no  longer  economically  self-sustaining. 

The  regional  plan  committee  points  out  that  any 
change  in  the  rate  of  population  growth  caused  by 
fluctuations  in  birth  rates,  death  rates,  or  migration 
causes  a  relative  increase  or  decrease  in  one  of  the  above 
groups.  The  committee  used  a  formula  for  predicting 
the  number  of  persons  within  certain  age  groups.  In 
general  the  method  has  been  the  forecasting  of  excess 
births  over  deaths  for  a  future  30-year  period,  with  due 
consideration  for  the  year-by-year  changes  in  the  ages 
of  groups  of  persons  in  the  population."" 

The  Kentucky  Planning  Consultant  observes  that 
the  decreasing  mmibers  of  children  of  school  age  and 
the  increasing  numbers  of  persons  over  45  years  of  age 
will  require  adjustments  in  economic,  social  and  political 
institutions,  and  that  this  fact  must  be  recognized  in 
any  reafistic  planning  effort."' 

The  Ohio  State  Planning  Board,  after  studying  the 
age  grouping  of  the  population  of  Ohio,  has  found  that 
the  trend  toward  an  older  population  is  very  likely  to 
continue,  due  to  the  curtailment  of  foreign  immigration, 
rapidly  decreasing  birth  rates,  and  the  increase  in  life 
expectancy.  "^  If  this  actually  occurs,  the  Board  e.x- 
pects  these  significant  social  changes: 

1.  The  demand  for  educational  facilities  will  decrease. 

2.  The  demand  for  goods  consumed  by  older  people 
will  grow,  while  the  demand  for  goods  consumed  by 
younger  people  will  decrease. 

3.  The  present  tendency  in  industry  to  reduce  con- 
tinuously the  age  limit  of  employees  will  require  modi- 
fication. 

4.  Old-age  pension  problems  will  become  more 
serious. 

5.  More  active  types  of  recreation  will  give  place  to 
quieter  types. 

6.  Since  social  institutions  will  be  likely  to  be  con- 
trolled by  older  people,  it  is  possible  that  youth  will 
lose  influence  both  in  government  and  business. 

M  Ibid,  p.  25. 

•1  Preliminary  Report  on  a  Scries  of  State  Planning  Studies,  September  1934,  p.  19. 
•<  Preliminar;  Report  on  a  Series  of  State  Planning  Studies,  Aug.  15, 1934,  chap.  I, 
p.  13. 


Occupational  Characteristics 

The  future  total  number  of  the  gainfuUy  employed 
and  their  occupational  characteristics  will  depend,  in  a 
large  measure,  upon  the  future  size  and  age  distribution 
of  the  population. 

"Assuming  that  the  population  of  the  State  con- 
tinues to  grow  in  accordance  with  the  estimates", 
reports  the  Minnesota  State  Planning  Board",  "and 
assuming  that  the  rates  of  growth  of  the  various  groups 
of  occupations  continue  in  the  future  as  in  the  past 
without  abrupt  changes",  the  following  tentative  con- 
clusions may  be  made  regarding  the  growth  in  the 
number  of  gainfully  employed  in  Minnesota : 

1 .  The  total  number  will  increase  about  the  same  pro- 
portion as  the  population,  which  means  that  a  relatively 
small  and  gradually  diminishing  increase  in  total  employ- 
ment is  to  be  expected  in  the  future. 

2.  The  numbers  engaged  in  agriculture,  forestiy, 
and  in  the  manufacturing  and  mechanical  industries 
will  increase  very  little. 

3.  Transportation,  communication,  trade,  and  the 
domestic  and  personal-service  occupation  groups  will 
show  substantial  increases. 

4.  The  professional-service  group  will  continue  to 
grow  in  numbers  at  a  fairly  rapid  rate. 

The  Oliio  State  Planning  Board  made  a  study''''  of 
the  trends  since  1820  in  occupational  characteristics  of 
the  gainfully  employed  persons  in  Ohio.  In  the  early 
years,  agriculture  was  the  principal  occupation  in  Ohio. 
While  the  numbers  of  persons  employed  in  agriculture 
from  1820  to  1900  increased,  the  agricultural  occupa- 
tions experienced  a  radically  diminishing  rate  of  in- 
crease relative  to  the  total  number  of  gainfully  em- 
ployed, in  contrast,  for  example,  with  an  accelerating 
rate  of  increase  in  the  numbers  of  workers  engaged  in 
manufacturing.  While  the  trade  and  transportation 
occupations  absorbed  a  considerable  number  of  workers 
quite  early,  the  increase  of  this  occupational  group  was 
relativel.v  slow.  It  was  not  imtil  after  1900  that 
trade  and  transportation,  as  well  as  the  clerical  occupa- 
tions, began  to  assume  the  proportions  of  major 
occupational  groups. 

Behind  these  trends  and  e.xplaining  them,  according 
to  the  Oliio  State  Planning  Board,"=  Hes  the  story  of  a 
changing  cconomj'.  Before  1880  there  was  a  dominant 
agrarian  culture,  in  the  midst  of  which  the  foundations 
for  an  industrial  era  were  being  laid;  after  ISSO  a  defi- 
nite transition  took  place  from  the  old  economy  to  the 
new,  and,  begirming  approximately  at  1900,  a  pre- 
dominantly industrial  and  urban  era  came  into  exist- 


"  A  Report  of  the  State  Planning  Board  to  National  Resources  Board,  October 
1934,  pt.  n,  p.  7S. 

•<  Preliminary  Report  on  a  Series  of  State  Planning  Studies,  .\ug.  15,  1934,  ch.  I, 
p.  14. 

"  Ibid. 
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ence  in  which  agriculture  has  become  progressively  less 
significant. 

The  Ohio  State  Planning  Board  studied  the  distribu- 
tion of  persons  gainfully  employed  in  agriculture.*' 
It  foimd  that  in  the  northwestern  counties,  in  which 
some  of  Ohio's  most  fertile  farm  land  is  located,  the 
number  of  gainfully  employed  in  agriculture  is  less 
than  might  have  been  expected,  while  in  the  industrial 
areas  in  the  northeast  and  the  mining  areas  of  the 
southeast,  where  conditions  are  less  favorable  for  farm- 
ing, there  are  greater  numbers  employed  in  agriculture 
than  would  seem  consistent.  Much  of  this  distorted 
distribution  was  explained  by  the  board  as  being 
caused  by  large-scale  farming  and  the  increasing  use 
of  farming  machinery  in  northwestern  Ohio,  which 
reduced  the  demand  for  farm  laborers;  by  the  demand 
for  fruits  and  fresh  vegetables  in  the  immediate  vicini- 
ties of  large  cities,  which  induced  intensive  truck  farm- 
ing and  dairying  in  these  areas;  and  by  the  increased 
number  of  people  in  the  southeastern  areas  who,  be- 
cause of  insecurity  of  industrial  employment  and  the 
decline  in  mining,  turned  to  agricultiu"e  as  a  full-time 
or  part-time  occupation. 

Since  1930  industrial  unemployment  has  introduced 
Dew  factors  into  occupational  trends.  The  demand  for 
labor  in  the  large  urban  and  industrial  areas  has  de- 
creased, but  with  the  continued  rural-to-urban  popu- 
lation migration,  which  is  expected,  more  persons  will 
seek  employment  in  occupational  fields  that  are  al- 
ready crowded.  Future  population  estimates  and  the 
expected  changes  in  age  distribution  of  employable 
persons  will  require,  according  to  the  Wisconsin  region- 
al plan  committee,  new  fields  for  employment.  Edu- 
cation, conservation,  and  recreation  are  suggested  as 
possible  fields.  The  committee  beheves  that  the  oc- 
cupational trends  in  Wisconsin  may  change  more  in 
the  next  three  decades  than  they  have  in  the  past. 
Just  as,  since  1900,  the  employable  persons  in  Wisconsin 
have  been  less  and  less  engaged  in  agriculture  and  more 
trained  and  skilled  in  service  and  manufacturing  occu- 
pations, by  1960  the  occupational  trend  of  the  employ- 
able population  may  be  in  a  quite  different  direction." 

What  is  true  of  trends  in  occupational  characteristics 
in  Minnesota,  Ohio,  and  Wisconsin  is  generally  true 
for  the  entire  United  States.  Changes  in  the  use  of 
natural  resources  always  have  caused  occupational 
changes.  Similarly,  technological  advances  in  manu- 
facturing with  an  increased  industrial  production  may 
place  a  greater  emphasis  upon  facilities  for  distribution 
and  the  attendant  occupations  in  order  that  markets 
may  be  developed  and  served. 

"Ibid.  p.  16. 

•'  A  Study  ot  Wisconsin,  December  19M,  p.  60. 


Population  Distribution 

Population  distribution  within  a  State  depends  upon 
numerous  interrelated  factors,  but  in  some  States  the 
factors  affecting  population  distribution  are  relatively 
simple. 

In  New  Mexico,  for  example,  the  State  Planning 
Board  has  observed  that  the  population  of  the  State  is 
very  unevenly  distributed  due  to  the  peculiarities  of 
topography  and  cUmate.'^  New  Mexico  has  a  semi- 
arid  to  arid  climate.  The  rainfall  over  most  of  the 
State  is  insufficient  to  produce  farm  crops  without 
irrigation.  The  State  is  rugged  and  mountainous  and 
contains  a  large  amount  of  rough,  broken  land  badly 
eroded  and  cut  by  gullies  and  ravines.  The  heaviest 
rainfall  is  in  the  rough,  mountainous  regions,  where 
farming  is  impossible  due  to  the  high  altitude,  the 
short  growing  season,  and  the  rough  nature  of  the 
ground.  Consequently,  New  Mexico  has  a  low  popu- 
lation density  and  the  people  are  distributed  in  a 
pattern  dependent  almost  wholly  upon  soil  and  climate. 

Population  distribution  patterns  in  general  are 
influenced  largely  by  development  of  natural  resources. 
The  New  Jersey  State  Planning  Board,  after  a  study 
of  the  distribution  of  population  in  the  State  prior  to 
1890,  concluded  that  the  pattern  of  distribution  de- 
veloped under  the  influence  of  the  following  factors:" 

1.  Relative  soil  productivity. 

2.  Location  and  channel  depths  of  navigable  water- 
ways and  of  ports  and  harbors. 

3.  Pressure  from  metropolitan  centers  of  New  York 
and  Philadelphia. 

4.  Location  of  railroads,  which  were  determined  by 
the  topography  and  requirements  for  regional  service. 

5.  Recreational  and  commercial  fishing  facihties 
offered  by  coastal  waters. 

Two  new  factors  arose  during  the  40  years  follo^ving 
1890:  (1)  Automobile  travel,  and  (2)  soil  deterioration 
and  the  competition  of  new  western  farm  lands.  To 
these  might  be  added  the  opportunities  for  developing 
mineral  and  power  resources,  an  important  influence  in 
other  States. 

Follownng  the  restriction  of  international  immigra- 
tion, internal  migration  has  been  the  process  which  has 
formed  new  patterns  of  population.  Generalh',  as  the 
Ohio  State  Planning  Board  has  reported,'"  population 
has  migrated  to  areas  where  industrial  and  trade  oppor- 
tunities have  been  prevalent.  Areas  which  have  expe- 
rienced the  most  migration  are  those  in  which  mineral 
and  coal  extraction  have  become  uneconomical,  poor 

"  Preliminary  Report  to  the  National  Resources  Board,  Dec.  15, 1934,  pp.  IS,  19, 30. 

"  A  Preliminary  Report  Upon  Planning  Surveys  and  Planning  Studies  for  the 
State  of  New  Jersey,  September  1934,  p.  10. 

"•  Preliminary  Report  on  a  Series  ot  State  Planning  Studies,  Aug.  15,  1934,  ch.  I, 
pp.  7,  8. 
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farm  land  has  been  abandoned,  or  farms,  on  good  land, 
have  increased  in  size. 

As  the  Texas  State  Planning  Board  has  noted,"' 
railways  and  highway's  recently  have  been  major 
factors  in  influencing  the  population  distribution.  The 
automobile  has  created  a  degree  of  mobility  unequaled 
in  this  or  any  other  country's  history.  It  has  enabled 
industrial  areas  to  command  a  labor  supply  regardless 
of  local  conditions,  and  movements  between  rural  and 
urban  areas  have  been  enormously  faciUtated. 

Rural  Distribution 

The  early  patterns  of  population  distribution  were 
produced  by  choice  of  land  for  settlement.  As  long 
as  large  amounts  of  arable  land  were  available  for  set- 
tlement and  immigration  proceeded  without  check, 
population  distribution  was  comparatively  sparse  and 
uniform.  The  industrial  expansion  of  the  country  fol- 
lowing the  close  of  the  Civil  War,  together  with  the 
urban  movement  of  the  population,  introduced  problems 
in  land  use  affecting  the  rural  distribution  of  popidation. 

Since  1900  there  has  been  a  gradual  movement  from 
farms  to  the  cities,  culminating  in  the  great  migrations 
during  the  period  of  industrial  prosperity  from  1920 
and  1930.  Part  time  farming,  as  the  Colorado  State 
Planning  Commission  has  pointed  out,"-  increased  near 
large  urban  centers.  Poor  farm  land  was  abandoned. 
The  Indiana  State  Planning  Board  estimated,  with  the 
aid  of  the  county  agricultural  agents,  the  number  of 
abandoned  farms  in  the  State."  In  the  northern  half 
of  Indiana,  where  the  land  is  relatively  good,  the 
average  number  of  abandoned  farms  per  county  has 
been  about  10;  for  the  southern  half  there  is  an  average 
of  53  deserted  farms  per  county;  and  in  those  counties 
in  the  rugged  and  unglaciated  section  of  the  State,  the 
average  is  105  deserted  farms  per  county. 

The  Iowa  State  Planning  Board  after  studying  the 
movements  and  growth  of  the  rural  population  reported 
that,  with  a  few  exceptions,  counties  ha%ang  good  agri- 
cultural soil  showed  an  increase  or  a  very  small  decrease 
in  population  during  the  decade  from  1920  to  1930. 
The  poorer  soil  regions,  such  as  the  southern  part  of 
Iowa,  show  a  decrease  in  population  usuallj'  of  about 
10  percent. ^^ 

It  is  increasingly  evident  that,  apart  from  the  greater 
opportunities  offered  by  industrial  areas  to  rural  popu- 
lation, the  abandoning  of  land  for  agricidtural  purposes 
was  also  due  to  technological  unemployment  in  rural 
areas.  This  economic  condition,  usually  associated 
only  with  industrial  production,  spread  to  the  farms 

•'  Six  Months'  Report— August  1934  through  January  1935,  pt.  IV,  p.  5. 
'■  Preliminary  Report  to  the  National  Resources  Board  on  State  Planning  in 
Colorado,  August  1934,  pp.  15,  16. 
"  Preliminary  Report,  1934,  p.  89. 
'<  A  Report  o(  Progress  of  the  Iowa  State  Planning  Board,  September  1934,  p.  48. 


with  the  introduction  of  farming  machinery  and  the 
decrease  in  farm  prices  following  the  World  War. 

From  1910  to  1930  the  Pennsylvania  State  Planning 
Board  reported  that  taxes  on  Pennsj'lvania  farm  lands 
increased  159  percent,  farm  mortgages  85  percent,  and 
investments  in  machinery  and  implements  165  percent. 
To  offset  these  increased  overhead  charges  of  agricul- 
tural operations  an  increase  of  only  47  percent  in  prices 
for  farm  products  was  reported  for  the  same  period." 

Some  rural  counties  which  have  succeeded  in  main- 
taining their  population  during  the  rural-to-urban  mi- 
grations have  depended  indirectly  upon  urban  influ- 
ences for  their  stability.  The  New  Jersey  State  Plan- 
ning Board  points  out  that  the  stabihty  of  population 
in  manj'^  rural  towTiships,  especially  those  of  northern 
New  Jersey,  has  been  maintained  or  increased  in  some 
of  the  more  accessible  and  picturesque  areas  by  the  fact 
that  many  city  employees  have  estabUshed  rural 
residences.'* 

The  deterioration  of  farm  lands  has  introduced  a  new 
problem — the  marginal  and  submarginal  farmers. 
Marginal  fanners  are  described  by  the  Virginia  State 
Planning  Board  ""  as  those  who  are  so  near  the  margin 
economically  and  culturally  that  they  are  on  a  sub- 
sistence plane  of  living.  In  general,  it  would  include 
those  with  a  gross  annual  income  of  less  than  $600,  with 
less  than  a  sixth-grade  education,  living  under  poor 
housing  conditions,  and  pajnng  httle  or  no  taxes.  The 
board  then  defines  submarginal  farmers  as  the  tax 
delinquent  and  dependent  farmers  and  those  living 
below  the  decency  level. 

The  State  planning  board  believes  that  approxi- 
mately one-half  of  Virginia's  rural  population,  even  in 
normal  times,  may  be  classed  as  marginal  from  the 
standpoint  of  income  and  living  standards.  From  one- 
tenth  to  one-fifth  may  be  classed  as  submarginal  or 
nearly  submarginal.^' 

Urban  Expansion 

The  urban  expansion  in  the  first  30  years  of  the 
twentieth  century  has  been  such  that  in  1930  there 
were  93  cities  in  the  United  States  with  a  population 
of  100,000  or  more,  containing  about  30  percent  of 
the  country's  total  population.  These  cities  had  an 
incorporated  area  of  about  one-tenth  of  1  percent  of 
the  total  land  area  of  the  continental  United  States. 
The  total  urban  population  (Uving  in  cities  of  2,500  or 
more)  comprised  56  percent  of  the  total  population 
and  Uved  upon  a  land  area  of  only  about  one-half  of 

■'  Preliminary  Report  to  the  Honorable  Oifford  Pinchot,  Governor  of  the  Common- 
wealth and  the  National  Resources  Board,  December  1934,  p.  ix. 

'« A  Preliminary  Report  Upon  Planning  Surveys  and  Planning  Studies  for  the 
state  of  New  Jersey,  September  1934,  p.  11. 

"  Progress  Report  of  the  Virginia  State  Planning  Board,  Mar.  31,  1935,  vol.  I, 
pt.  Ill,  appendix  A,  p.  172. 

"  Ibid. 
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1  percent  of  the  total  land  area  of  the  continental 
United  States. 

While  industrial  communities  have  not  developed 
in  Minnesota  to  the  extent  that  they  have  in  the  other 
States,  the  studies  ''  of  the  Minnesota  State  Planning 
Board  in  regard  to  the  growth  and  distribution  of 
urban  population  are  a  good  example  of  studies  that 
have  been  made  by  various  State  Planning  Boards. 

The  Minnesota  State  Planning  Board  found  that 
many  of  the  cities  which  developed  in  the  State  de- 
pended for  their  growth  upon  one  specific  industry. 
More  recently,  however,  in  Minneapolis,  St.  Paul,  and 
Duluth  there  have  been  a  larger  number  of  diversified 
industries.  The  cities  that  developed  earliest  were 
the  flour-milling  cities,  and  exclusive  of  Minneapolis, 
these  cities  experienced  their  greatest  numerical 
increase  in  the  two  decades  between  1870  and  1890. 
Following  1900  their  rate  of  growth  diminished  rapidly, 
and  by  1930  they  appear  to  have  reached  their  maxi- 
mum size,  a  direct  result  of  a  reduction  in  the  supply  of 
wheat  available  for  milling  in  the  vicinity  of  the  original 
fiour-milling  cities,  along  with  the  development  of  new 
miUing  centers  outside  of  the  State.*" 

The  second  group  of  cities  to  develop  in  Minnesota 
were  those  directly  connected  with  the  lumber  industry. 
Logging  and  saw  miUs  moved  northward  in  the  State 
as  the  attack  on  the  forests  progressed.  It  is  possible  to 
divide  the  lumber  cities  into  two  groups,  those  that 
were  settled  before  1860  and  those  settled  after  1880. 
The  cities  in  the  first  of  these  groups  reached  their 
most  rapid  rate  of  population  increase  during  the 
1870's.  The}'-  reached  a  numerical  peak  in  1910,  and 
since  then  they  have  experienced  an  actual  decrease  in 
population.  The  younger  group  of  lumbering  cities 
had  their  more  rapid  rate  of  population  increase  in  the 
1890's  and  had  not  quite  reached  a  maximum  popula- 
tion in  1930.  The  numerical  increase  in  the  decade 
from  1920  to  1930  was  relatively  slight.*' 

Following  1890  a  third  group  of  Minnesota  cities, 
directly  associated  with  iron  mining,  came  into  exist- 
ence. Those  cities  showed  the  most  rapid  rate  of 
increase  in  the  decade  ending  in  1910  and  almost  no 
increase  between  1920  and  1930.  It  seems  probable  to 
the  State  Planning  Board  that  neither  the  lumbering 
nor  the  mining  cities  will  increase  in  population  in  the 
future  unless  or  until  other  industries  are  developed 
locally  to  augment  the  activity  of  the  present  major 
industries.*^ 

The  enormous  concentrations  of  population  on  small 
areas  of  land  have  introduced  many  complex  problems. 


"  Report  of  tbe  StaU  Plannlog  Board  to  the  Natiooal  Resources  Board.  Novem- 
ber 1934,  pt.  I,  p.  13. 
»  Ibid. 
"  Ibid. 
"  Ibid. 


WMle  part  of  the  population  was  migrating  to  the 
urban  areas  in  search  of  economic  opportunities, 
another  group  of  people  was  moving  away  from  these 
centers.  The  New  York  State  Planning  Board  has 
recognized  this  urban-to-rural  movement  and  believes 
that  it  was  influenced  by  the  following  social  and  eco- 
nomic factors:  ^ 

1.  The  increased  use  of  the  automobile  and  other 
inexpensive  means  of  transportation. 

2.  The  more  general  construction  of  hard-surfaced 
roads. 

3.  The  extension  of  electric  lines  and  telephones  and 
in  some  cases  water  mains  and  gas  lines  into  the  rural 
areas. 

4.  The  shorter  work  day  and  the  shorter  work  week. 

5.  Over-aged  workers. 

6.  Industrial  unemplojonent. 

7.  Seasonal  industries. 

Especially  did  industrial  unemployment  cause  an 
acceleration  of  the  urban-to-rural  movement  in  the 
years  following  1930.  Workers,  faced  with  prolonged 
periods  of  unemployment  in  urban  centers,  returned 
to  the  land  in  an  effort  to  make  a  Uving.  However, 
there  are  evidences,  according  to  the  Missouri  Plan- 
ning Consultant,**  that  the  trend  is  reversing,  and  a 
movement  toward  the  urban  centers  is  again  taking 
place. 

In  New  England,  however,  the  New  England  Re- 
gional Planning  Commission  believes  there  is  a  ten- 
dency for  people  to  break  away  from  densely  popu- 
lated areas,*^  and  the  medium-sized  city  in  New 
England  has  a  more  stable  population  than  cities  of 
the  same  size  in  the  rest  of  the  country'. 

Future  Distribution  Trends 

Future  population  distribution  trends  depend  in  a 
large  measure  upon  the  forces  brought  to  bear  upon 
the  development  of  the  country's  natural  and  industrial 
resources. 

The  Iowa  State  Planning  Board  finds  that  huge 
Federal  pubUc-works  undertaldngs — the  buildmg  of 
dams,  power  developments,  and  recreational  areas- 
are  admirably  suited  to  the  purpose  of  drawing  people 
away  from  regions  where  opportunity  is  declining.*' 
The  board  suggests  that,  as  a  technique  for  this  method 
of  population  distribution,  preference  for  employment 
be  given  to  workers  from  areas  of  surplus  population. 
However,  the  board  further  recommends  that  public 
works  be  undertaken  in  "promising"  areas  so  that 
their  populations  may  be  retained  and  prevented  from 
making  migratory  movements. 

"  Miscellaneous  Reports,  the  Rural-Urban  Movement  in  Mow  York  State,  p.  11 . 
"  .K  State  Plan  for  Missouri— Preliminary  Report,  Oct.  8,  1934,  p.  ». 
•»  A  Plan  for  New  England— Progress  Report  to  tbe  Xational  Resources  Board, 
Oct. ),  1934.  p.  U. 
■•  SUt«  Plan— Iowa  State  Planning  Board  Report,  April  193S,  pt.  Ill,  p.  21. 
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The  Idaho  State  Planning  Board  has  considered  a 
movement  of  farm  population  wliich  might  take  place 
from  the  Middle  West  to  Idaho  and  other  north- 
western States."  If  this  should  occur  it  might  lead  to 
additional  lands  being  brought  under  cultivation,  or 
to  the  breaking  up  of  large  farms  into  smaller  units. 

Future  land  utihzation  vnU  govern  a  great  part  of 
the  future  population  distribution.  The  New  Jersey 
State  Planning  Board  has  made  a  preliminary  study  ** 
of  the  subject  with  regard  to  present  urban  areas,  areas 
of  most  probable  urban  expansion,  lands  suitable  for 
continuing  farming,  and  land  of  low  agricultural  value 
which  might  be  better  suited  to  another  use. 

The  New  Hampshire  State  Planning  Commission 
Consultant  expects ''  towns  and  cities  along  main 
highways  and  raUroads  to  retaui  their  present  popula- 
tion, and  the  strictly  rural  areas  and  less  accessible 
towns  to  show  a  steady  decrease  in  population.  The 
conmiission  expects  urban  centers  to  gain  slightly, 
while  the  majority  of  the  present  sparsely  settled  rural 
areas  will  continue,  undoubtedly,  to  lose.  The  greatest 
gains  in  population  may  be  expected  in  the  areas  sur- 
rounding the  present  centers  of  population. 

The  Texas  State  Planning  Board  beheves  there  will 
be  a  gradual  increase  in  intensity  of  cultivation  in 
rural  areas  and  a  reduction  in  the  acreage  per  family. 
Increased  rural  nonfarm  population  densities  are 
expected.'" 

Recommendations 

For  adequate  planning  purposes,  the  New  Hampshire 
State  Planning  Commission  Consultant  believes  that 
a  more  detailed  knowledge  of  a  State's  population  is 
required  than  that  furnished  by  the  usual  returns  of  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  the  Census.  The  consultant 
is  considering  a  request  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Census 
that,  upon  the  completion  of  all  tabulations  in  Wash- 
ington, all  material  regarding  New  Hampshire's 
population  be  loaned  to  the  commission  for  further 
study.^' 

The  Iowa  State  Planning  Board  recommended:  °- 

1 .  Further  localization  of  population  problems  should 
be  accomplished  by  the  further  subdi\asion  of  available 
data  and  by  classifying  it  upon  the  basis  of  minor  civil 
divisions. 

2.  Population  data  should  be  combined  in  such  a  way 
as  to  define  and  characterize  any  significant  popula- 

•^  Six  months'  Progress  Report,  June  5  to  Dec.  5,  1934,  p.  7. 

"  A  Preliminary  Report  Upon  rianning  Surveys  and  Planning  Studies  for  the 
State  of  New  Jersey,  September  1934,  p.  60. 

"  State  Planning  in  New  Hampshire,  Mar.  15, 1935,  pp.  27,  28,  29. 

«  Six  Month's  Report,  August  1934  through  January  1935,  pt.  V,  p.  6. 

•1  state  Planning  in  New  Hampshire,  Mar.  15, 1935,  p.  30. 

"  A  Report  of  Progress  of  the  Iowa  Slate  Planning  Board,  September  1934,  pp. 
285,  266.  289. 


tion  areas  with  common  characteristics  or  any  gradient 
with  respect  to  population  growth  and  development. 

3.  Some  means  should  be  established  in  Iowa  for 
regidar  annual  measurement  of  population  movement, 
both  intrastate  and  interstate.  A  permanent  coopera- 
tive State  and  Federal  arrangement  should  be  set  up 
with  the  Division  of  Farm  Population  and  Rural  Life 
or  with  the  Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates  for  such  annual 
estimates. 

4.  Serious  consideration  must  be  given  to  maintain- 
ing and  improving  the  quality  of  Iowa  population.  A 
study  should  be  instituted  to  discover  sources  of  perti- 
nent data  and  to  institute  such  researches  as  seem 
warranted. 

5.  The  reasons  for  changes  in  migration  and  in  other 
population  factors  should  be  studied. 

It  has  been  previously  noted  that  the  development  of 
natural  resources  and  the  improvement  of  transporta- 
tion facilities  affect  population  growth,  characteristics, 
and  distribution.  The  Pacific  Northwest  Regional 
Planning  Board,  recognizing  this  fact,  proposes  the 
following  studies  to  determine  the  effects  upon  popu- 
lation: °^ 

1.  Land  areas,  their  classifications  and  direct  sup- 
porting power. 

2.  Potential  mineral  development. 

3.  Potential  power  development. 

4.  Potential  transportation  development. 

5.  Industries  and  employment  induced  by  maximum 
occupation  and  use  of  land,  and  by  mineral,  power, 
and  transportation  development. 

Studies  of  vital  statistics  are  necessary  if  forecasts 
of  the  future  trends  of  these  factors  of  population 
growth  are  to  be  made.  The  Kansas  State  Planning 
Board  recommends  that  studies  be  made  of  deaths 
by  causes,  by  age  groups,  and  by  occupations.'* 

Since  the  North  Dakota  State  Planning  Board 
beheves  that  whatever  population  increases  may  take 
place  in  the  future  will  occur  largely  in  the  cities,  the 
Board  has  recommended  a  study  of  urban  areas  and 
village  growth,  vnih  the  special  purpose  of  indicating 
trends  in  sizes."  Changes  in  population  of  counties 
would  be  considered  from  the  standpoint  of  source 
of  immigrating  and  emigrating  population,  their  origins 
and  destinations,  and  their  financial  conditions. 

Continued  interstate  migration  may  decrease  a 
State's  population,  and  the  Illinois  State  Planning 
Consultant  considering  the  State's  losses  of  native 
white  population,  has  recommended  that  measures  be 
taken  to  attract  desirable  populations  from  other 
States  and  countries." 


*<  Consultant's  Report  on  Regional  Planning,  January  1935,  pp.  45, 48. 

"  Progress  Report,  Sept.  12,  1934,  p.  29. 

"  Preliminary  Report— Population,  April  1935,  pp.  8, 10,  U. 

»  Report  of  the  Illinois  State  Planning  Commission,  December  1934,  pp.  5,  40,  43. 
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The  Minnesota  State  Planning  Board  is  of  the  opin- 
ion that  even  if  international  immigration  restrictions 
were  lifted,  there  would  be  no  large  increase  of  popula- 
tion in  the  United  States."  The  board  states  that 
France,  England,  the  Scandinavian  countries,  and 
Germany  all  have  stationary  populations  at  present, 
so  that  no  large  influx  of  people  is  to  be  expected  from 
these  countries.  The  board  beUeves  that  under 
existing  conditions,  it  is  unlikely  that  economic  advant- 
ages in  the  United  States  are  sufficient  to  attract  large 
waves  of  immigration  similar  to  those  of  earUer  decades. 

The  future  trends  in  the  population  of  the  Nation, 
a  State,  or  a  local  area  can  be  predicted  with  accuracy 

"  Report  of  the  State  Planning  Board  to  N'ational  Resources  Board,  November 
1934,  pt.  I,  p.  13. 


only  when  the  motives  which  impel  the  social  and  eco- 
nomic conditions  affecting  population  growth  and  migra- 
tion are  kno^vn  and  when  the  future  changes  these 
motives  are  likely  to  undergo  have  been  analyzed. 
State  Planning  Boards,  as  has  been  indicated,  propose 
continued  study  and  analysis  of  these  motives. 

The  extreme  mobility  of  the  present  population  has 
introduced  questions  into  our  national  life  that  tran- 
scend poHtical  and  geographical  boundaries.  The  skill 
with  which  these  questions  will  be  solved  depends 
upon  the  degree  and  effectiveness  of  the  cooperation 
among  State  Planning  Boards  and  upon  recognition 
that  local  population  problems  often  are  closely  related 
to  national  problems,  and  arise  from  social  or  economic 
tendencies  with  more  than  local  significance. 


BASE  MAPS  FOR  STATE  PLANNING 


Present  Status 


Only  26  percent  of  the  area  of  the  United  States  has 
been  covered  by  standard  topographic  maps.'*  Fortu- 
nately, mthin  this  mapped  area  are  most  of  the  States 
of  largest  population,  such  as  New  York,  Pennsylvania, 
Maryland,  Delaware,  Ohio,  lUinois,  and  California. 
While  mapping  activities  have  been  of  Uttle  concern  to 
planning  boards  in  these  States,  in  almost  all  of  the 
other  States  the  need  for  adequate  base  maps  has  been 
a  primary  concern  of  the  State  Planning  Board. 

The  Pacific  Northwest  Regional  Planning  Board'' 
summarizes  this  need  among  the  States  in  reporting 
that  "In  common  with  much  of  the  United  States,  the 
Pacific  Northwest  region  is  inadequately  mapped. 
Steps  should  be  taken  to  carry  on  the  topographic 
mapping  to  completion  wnthin  a  reasonable  period  of 
time  and  ia  accordance  with  priorities  as  to  areas  based 
upon  planning  needs.  Accurate  and  uniform  base 
maps  are  essential  to  the  majority  of  planning  studies, 
including  those  for  land  use,  flood  and  erosion  control, 
irrigation,  development  of  mineral  resources,  and  trans- 
portation. The  use  of  aerial  surveying  to  expedite 
mapping  is  urgently  recommended." 

Among  the  State  boards  recommending  the  continua- 
tion of  mapping  activities  by  the  Federal  Government 
are  Arkansas,'  Idaho,^  Indiana,'  Texas,*  and  New 
Mexico.'  The  Kansas  State  Planning  Board  *  recom- 
mends replacement  of  the  old  50-foot  contour  interval 
maps  on  a  scale  of  1:125,000  \vith  20-foot  contour 

"  Cf.  pt.  IV,  December  1934,  Report  of  National  Resources  Board. 
"  Pacific  Northwest  Regional  Planning  Board,  Problems  and  Progress,  p.  44. 
'  Arkansas  State  Planning  Board,  Preliminary  Report,  pp.  285,  286. 
'  Idaho  State  Planning  Board,  Progress  Report,  December  1934,  p.  10. 
>  Indiana  State  Planning  Board,  Preliminary  Report,  1934,  p.  63. 
■  Texas  State  Planning  Board,  Preliminary  Report,  .\ugust  1934,  through  January 
1935,  pt.  VI,  p.  24. 

•  New  Mexico  State  Planning  Board,  Dec.  15, 1934,  p.  15. 

•  Kansas  State  Planning  Board,  Progress  Report,  Sept.  12,  1934,  pp.  122, 123. 


interval  maps  on  the  same  scale,  and  preparation  of 
2-foot  interval  topographic  maps  on  a  scale  of  1 :  24,000 
of  all  major  stream  valleys.  The  Minnesota  State 
Planning  Board  ^  recommends  that  "standard  coopera- 
tive topographic  mapping  of  the  State's  area  *  *  * 
should  be  resumed  and  continued  until  at  least  those 
portions  of  the  State  in  which  the  solution  of  conserva- 
tion problems  appear  most  pressing  have  been  covered." 
The  Missouri  Planning  Consultant  *  advises  the  comple- 
tion of  United  States  Geological  Survey  maps  "under 
the  supervision  of  the  State  geologist,  and  the  New  York 
State  Planning  Board'  urges  the  State  to  "cooperate 
with  the  United  States  Geological  Survey  in  supple- 
menting existing  control  data  to  establish  an  edequate 
and  accurate  State-wide  control  system,  to  make  pos- 
sible the  construction  of  aerial  maps  or  mosaics,  revised 
topographic  sheets,  large  scale  urban  and  local  maps 
for  planning  purposes  and  base  maps  for  local  tax- 
assessment  purposes." 

Federal  Aid  and  State  Participation  in  Completing 
the  Mapping  Program 

The  State  Planning  Boards  of  Oklahoma '"  and 
Oregon  "  have  advanced  their  State  topographic  surveys 
with  Federal  emergency  funds  and  the  Wisconsin 
Regional  Planning  Commission  '^  reconmiends  the 
expenditure  of  State  funds  to  supplement  Federal  funds 
in  advancing  the  State  mapping  program.  The  well- 
estabUshed  and  general  need  for  adequate  maps  in 
advance,  of  planning  procedure  is  well  expressed  by 

'  Minnesota  State  Planning  Board  Report,  October  1934,  pt.  II,  p.  41. 
>  Missouri  State  Planoiog  Board,  Preliminary  Report,  1934,  p.  76. 
*  New  York  State  Flaniiiog  Board,  Summary  Report  to  Dot.  U.  II.  Lehman, 
January  1935,  p.  30. 
"  Oklahoma  State  Planning  Board,  Preliminary  Report,  Sept.  7,  1934,  p.  129, 
'>  Oregon  State  Planning  Board,  Construction  in  Oregon,  March  1934,  p.  12. 
»  Wisconsin  Regional  PlanniDg  Commission  Report,  I93i,  p.  15. 
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the  Wisconsin  commission '^  which  states:  "Under 
ideal  conditions  a  topographic  or  aerial  base  map 
should  be  available  before  anj'  special  type  of  field 
survey  is  undertaken.  The  work  can  be  more  intelli- 
gently planned  and  more  economically  conducted  if 
accurate  base  maps  are  available.  Lacking  base  maps, 
considerable  areas  have  been  mapped  as  a  necessary 
part  of  the  task  of  collecting  data  of  various  types.  The 
principal  surveys  in  recent  j^ears  have  been  soil,  geo- 
logical, and  the  land  economic  inventory." 

State    Mapping   Accomplished    Through    County 
Map  Program 

The  Wyoming  State  Planning  Board  '^  proposes  the 
preparation  of  county  maps  of  uniform  specifications. 
It  reports  that  "at  present  maps  of  Wyoming  counties 
are  of  diflferent  scale  and  many  of  them  omit  necessary 
or  valuable  information.  The  roads  and  highways  often 
are  not  accurately  placed  and  frequent  changes  made 
by  the  county  commissioners  are  not  always  carried  to 
the  maps.  In  making  uniform  maps  we  are  also  sho\sing 
location  of  countrv  schoolhouses,  principal  reservoirs, 
etc." 

The  Oregon  State  Planning  Council  "  provides  a 
general  summary  of  the  principal  physical  data,  which, 
in  its  opinion,  are  needed  on  base  maps  for  State  plan- 
ning.    These  are: 

1 .  Reasonably  accurate  base  maps  showing  the  loca- 
tion of  waterways,  railroads,  highways,  cities,  towns, 
habitations,  schools,  power  lines,  telephone  lines,  rural 
industrial  plants,  dams,  reservoirs,  irrigation  and 
drainage  ditches,  and  legal  subdivision  boundary  lines. 

2.  Topographic  maps  showing  elevations,  contours, 
and  slope  by  classes  of  steepness  and  roughness. 

3.  Detail  soil  maps  showing  classification  of  the 
various  soils  according  to  their  physical  and  chemical 
properties. 

4.  Climatic  maps  showing  from  existing  data  the 
amount  of  rainfall,  length  of  growing  season,  and  other 
pertinent  data,  such  as  amount  of  sunlight  and  velocity 
of  wind. 

5.  Cover  maps  showing  in  reasonable  detail  the 
present  types  of  cover  found  upon  the  land. 

6.  Maps  and  tabular  material  showing  ground  water, 
stream  flow,  reservoir  sites,  and  other  similar  data 
indicating  available  supplies  of  water  for  domestic 
use  and  irrigation. 

7.  Maps  and  tabular  material  showing  crop  indices 
or  relative  yield  figures  for  each  principal  crop  on  each 
soil  type. 

i»  Wisconsin  Regional  Planning  Commission  Report,  1934,  p.  16. 

11  Wyoming  State  Planning  Board,  Preliminary  Report,  September  1934. 

i»  Oregon  State  Planning  Council,  Program  to  End  of  1935. 


8.  Maps  showing  areas  subject  to  overflow  and 
supplementary  tabular  data  showing  usual  overflow- 
dates,  duration  of  flood,  etc. 

9.  Maps  showing  areas  susceptible  of  improvement 
by  drainage  and  tabular  material  showing  cost  and 
benefits  of  such  drainage. 

Transparent  Maps 

One  method  of  map  utilization  employed  by  various 
State  Planning  Boards  is,  perhaps,  worthy  of  specific 
mention.  This  is  the  use  of  a  series  of  transparent 
maps  of  the  same  scale  which  show,  when  super- 
imposed one  upon  another  and  over  a  strong  light, 
the  cumulative  eS'ect  of  the  various  classes  of  informa- 
tion depicted.  For  instance,  in  studies  of  urban 
housing  these  maps  showing  such  items  as  location  and 
incidence  of  homicides,  felonies,  fire  losses,  death, 
tuberculosis,  etc.,  will,  by  superimposition,  plainly 
indicate  areas  where  such  social  and  economic  losses 
are  at  a  maximum. 

Composite  Maps 

In  Connecticut  a  "composite  map"  of  the  State  was 
prepared.  This  map  indicates  the  location  of  highways, 
forests,  hunting  and  fishing  areas,  golf  courses,  pedes- 
trian trails,  bathing  beaches,  camping  areas,  aviation 
fields,  and  sites  of  scenic  and  historic  value.  It  was 
compiled  from  information  available  in  the  various 
State  departments  and  agencies  and  has  proved  to  be 
of  great  value  to  the  State  Planning  Board,  under  whose 
direction  it  was  prepared. 

Township  Maps  and  Drainage  and  Watershed  Area 
Maps 

Under  the  direction  of  a  committee  on  surveys,  maps, 
and  plans  of  the  Iowa  State  Planning  Board,'*  more 
than  550  township  base  maps  have  been  made.  These 
supplement  similar  township  maps  previously  com- 
piled, so  that  now  the  State  has  a  complete  and  uniform 
set  of  township  maps  for  a  total  of  1,632  surveyed  town- 
ships. The  information  presented  includes  diainage 
features,  such  data  as  cities  and  towns,  rural,  primary, 
and  secondary  country  roads,  dwellings,  churches,  and 
schools.  These  maps  are  in  wide  and  increasing  use  by 
the  various  State  agencies. 

The  Connecticut  State  Planning  Consultant  '"  re- 
ports progress  being  made  upon  drainage  or  watershed 
maps.  'SMien  this  work  has  been  completed  there  will 
be  available  "accurate  drainage  or  watershed  maps  of 
the  entire  State." 


'•  Iowa  State  Planning  Board.  Report  of  Progress.  September  1934,  p.  163. 
'"  Report  o(  the  Connecticut  State  Planning  Board  to  Gov.  W.  L.  Cross,  Dec.  15, 
1934,  p.  11. 
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The  Use  of  Aerial  Photography  in  Base  Mapping 

The  use  of  aerial  surveys  in  the  preparation  of  State 
planning  studies  is  meeting  with  growing  favor  among 
many  of  the  States  which  report  encouraging  results  in 
their  usage.  In  a  number  of  the  States,  notably  Ohio 
and  Connecticut,'*  the  aerial  photographic  squadrons  of 
the  National  Guard  or  State  militia  have  cooperated  in 
the  flying  and  compilation  of  these  maps,  and  in  so 
doing  have  contributed  material  assistance  to  their 
respective  State  Planning  Boards. 

The  Wisconsin  Regional  Planning  Commission ''  re- 
ports, "The  advantages  of  the  aerial  method  of  mapping 
are  as  follows:  (1)  An  accurate  base  map  is  made  avail- 
able at  a  low  cost  for  the  use  of  the  public  and  all  State 
departments ;  (2)  copies  of  the  actual  aerial  photographs 
would  be  of  great  service  to  the  conservation  commis- 
sion, the  highway  commission,  and  to  the  public  service 
commission;  (3)  the  base  map  ^vill  be  available  for  the 
later  mapping  of  topography." 

Federal  Aid  in  Aerial  Mapping  Invoked 

The  Idaho  State  Planning  Board ^^  requests  "that 
Federal  effort  be  directed  toward  completion  of  air- 
plane photograpliic  surveys",  while  the  Oregon  State 
Planning  Board"  recommends  Federal  legislation  "to 
authorize  and  appropriate  funds  for  an  aerial  survey  and 
maps  of  those  portions  of  the  State  of  Oregon  for  which 
topographical  maps  are  not  now  available."  The 
Michigan  State  Planning  Board  ^^  reports  the  discon- 

"  Condensed  Report  on  Planning  for  Connecticut  State  Planning  Board,  Oct.  9, 

1934,  p.  3. 

"  Wisconsin  Regional  Plan  Report,  1934,  p.  15. 

» Idaho  State  Planning  Board,  Progress  Report,  1934,  p.  15. 

"  Oregon  State  Planning  Board,  Six  Months  Progress  Survey,  July  1934  to  January 

1935,  vol.  I,  pp.  21  and  26. 

"  Michigan  State  Planning  Board,  Preliminary  Report,  September  1934,  p.  56. 


tinuance  by  the  State  of  this  (aerial  survey)  work  in 
1930,  leading  to  the  abandonment  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment of  tliis  project  in  the  northern  region. 

The  Indiana  State  Planning  Board"  states  that  "com- 
plete aerial  photographs  which  may  be  assembled  in 
mosaics  have  been  made  for  15  counties.  This  is  of 
e.x'treme  value  to  the  agriculture  of  the  State  and  should 
be  completed  at  the  earliest  possible  date."  The  Texas 
State  Planning  Board  ^^  recommends  a  complete  aerial 
map  of  the  State  at  the  earliest  possible  date,  and  first 
completion  of  those  sections  where  the  demand  is  the 
greatest. 

Comments  on  Base  Map  Presentation  Technique 

For  the  purpose  of  presenting  factual  data  of  State- 
wide character  in  their  reports,  most  of  the  States  have 
prepared  a  standard  State  outline  base  map  bearing 
county  names  and  boundaries.  These  maps  remain 
sharp  and  clear  when  reduced  and  serve  well  as  base 
maps.  Upon  them  such  facts  as  population  distribu- 
tion, land  uses,  resources,  land  values,  soil  tj^pea,  taxa- 
tion problems,  watersheds,  topographic  differences, 
cUmatic  variations,  governmental  subdivisions,  vital 
statistics,  recreational  facilities,  products  and  indus- 
tries, and  similar  general  data  are  effectively  presented. 

A  wide  variety  of  graphical  presentation  methods 
have  been  employed  to  gain  these  effects.  Standard 
crosshatching  and  shading  as  well  as  the  use  of  dots 
have  proved  most  successful.  The  use  of  modernistic 
and  conventionaHzed  symbols  on  many  of  the  maps  is  a 
welcome  and  refreshing  trend  away  from  older  and  less 
imaginative  presentation  technique. 

"  Indiana  State  Planning  Board,  Preliminary  Report,  1934,  p.  65. 
"  Texas  State  Planning  Board,  Preliminary  Report,  Augtist  1934  through  January 
1935,  pt.  VI,  p.  24. 


CLIMATE 


Because  of  the  evident  dependence  of  agriculture 
upon  climate,  practically  all  the  State  Planning  Boards 
have  collected  and  analyzed  the  United  States  Weather 
Bureau  records  as  a  necessary  preliminary  to  the 
making  of  plans  for  agricultural  development.  The 
data  presented  are  usually  rainfall  maps,  maps  of  aver- 
age annual  temperature,  maximum  and  minimum  tem- 
perature, and  length  of  growing  season.  In  the  West 
more  attention  is  given  to  rainfall,  because  of  its 
scarcity,  while  in  the  East  the  length  of  growing  sea- 
son or  the  minimum  winter  temperature  assumes 
greater  relative  importance. 

Needed  Data 

Many  of  the  State  Planning  Boards  complain  of  in- 
sufficient basic  data,  but  from  a  comparison  of  the 
results  obtained  in  adjoining  States  it  is  apparent  that 


the  trouble  is  largely  due  to  the  methods  used  in 
reducing  the  data.  The  titles  of  the  maps,  in  most 
cases,  indicate  that  averages  were  used.  The  records 
at  the  different  stations  are  for  various  terms,  and  the 
stations  are  not  equally  spaced.  For  these  reasons, 
crude  or  unweighted  averages  do  not  give  satisfactory 
results. 

Climatology  is  concerned  mth  average  weather  con- 
ditions over  a  period  of  years  for  a  fairly  wide  area. 
Climatic  data  are  derived  from  analyses  of  weather 
records,  from  which  may  be  determined  the  arcal  ex- 
tent and  distribution  of  certain  types  of  climate.  Tem- 
perature, precipitation,  humidity,  and  wind  are  the 
climatic  factors.  Combined,  they  produce  for  every 
locality  a  somewhat  distinctive  set  of  climatic  charac- 
teristics which  are  the  same  from  year  to  year  and  are 
not  known  to  have  changed  during  historic  time. 
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Precipitation 

Typical  of  many  references  to  rainfall  and  precipita- 
tion in  the  State  planning  reports  are  these  from  South 
Dakota,  Colorado,  Iowa,  and  Ohio. 

"Rainfall  has  been  and  is  the  chief  limiting  factor  to 
agricultural  developments  in  most  of  South  Dakota."  " 
Figure  12,  in  the  report  of  the  State  Planning  Board, 
ia  a  map  sho\ving  the  normal  annual  precipitation, 
varying  from  less  than  15  inches  in  the  northwest 
corner  to  25  inches  or  more  in  the  southeast  corner. 
Figure  11  shows  the  "Variations  from  Normal  in  South 
Dakota  Annual  RainfaU."  The  variations  have  been 
from  8  inches  above  normal  of  20.43  inches  to  about 
6  inches  below.  There  have  been  more  periods  of 
deficient  than  of  excessive  rainfall. 

"Colorado  is  weU  known  for  its  cool  summers,  par- 
ticularly in  the  mountain  districts.  The  mildness  of 
its  winters  is  less  generally  appreciated.  Low  winter 
temperatiu-es  prevail  at  the  higher  elevations,  but  in 
the  protected  mountain  valleys  and  on  the  plains  near 
the  foothills  the  winters  are  far  from  severe,  and,  usually, 
outdoor  sports  such  as  golf  can  be  enjoyed  untU  Jan- 
uary. Many  families  from  the  warmer  States  spend  a 
long  vacation  season  in  Colorado."  ^^ 

Iowa  made  a  very  extended  study  of  rainfall  records 
at  38  stations,  for  the  39-year  period  from  1895  to  1933. 
The  details  of  the  computations  are  not  presented,  but 
a  map  is  shown  which  purports  to  indicate  the  precipi- 
tation trend.  On  it  the  areas  of  small  increase  or  de- 
crease are  comparatively  large,  while  those  of  large 
increases  or  decreases  are  relatively  small.  In  other 
words,  there  is  small  probability  of  any  great  change 
in  the  annual  precipitation.  The  actual  location  of  the 
small  spots  of  greatest  increase  or  decrease  is  probably 
due  to  chance,  and  a  similar  study  for  a  different  period 
of  time  might  give  a  map  a  decidedly  different  pattern." 

The  Ohio  planning  report  goes  into  the  question  of 
rainfall  quite  thoroughly.  It  states  that  the  Ohio 
rainfall  records  over  the  past  50  years  have  been  rather 
scattered  and  incomplete,  but  in  this  respect,  the  Ohio 
records  are  probably  better  than  those  of  the  States 
farther  west.  "Examination  of  the  yearly  observed 
precipitation  proves  that  there  were  unusually  wet  and 
dry  spells  in  earlier  periods,  as  there  are  now.  On  the 
average,  the  amount  and  distribution  of  precipitation 
have  not  changed  materially."  ^^ 

"The  average  annual  precipitation  in  Ohio  from  1895 
to  1928  was  38.87  inches.  The  annual  rainfall  varies 
from  33  inches  in  a  narrow  strip  along  Lake  Erie  to 
42  inches  in  small  areas  in  the  southern  part  and  the 

«  South  Dakota  State  Planning  Board,  Progress  Report,  Mar.  15,  1935,  p.  23. 
«  State  Planning  In  Colorado,  Preliminary  Report,  Aug.  12,  1934,  pp.  7,  40. 
'■  Report  of  Progress,  Iowa  State  Planning  Board,  September  1931,  p.  196. 
<*  Ohio  State  Planning  Board,  Preliminary  Report,  Aug.  15,  1934,  chap.  IV,  p.  3. 


northeastern  part  of  the  State,  and  ranges  from  2% 
to  4  inches  a  month.  Rainfall  is  highest  in  May, 
June,  and  July.  Thus,  everywhere  in  the  State  precip- 
itation is  adequate  for  humid  agriculture." 

Temperature 

The  "growing  season"  is  a  factor  of  major  climatic 
importance. 

Roughly,  this  period  may  be  described  as  the  time 
between  the  last  killing  frost  in  spring,  and  the  first 
killing  frost  in  autumn.  Some  classes  of  vegetation 
are  more  resistant  to  frost  than  others,  so  that  the 
period  would  have  to  be  defined  differently  for  different 
crops.  Neither  is  it  altogether  a  question  of  days, 
but  depends  upon  the  hours  of  sunlight,  the  angle  of 
incidence  of  the  sim's  rays,  and  the  clarity  of  the 
atmosphere  and  its  vapor  content. 

The  Arkansas  State  Planning  Board  considers  a 
200-day  frostless  season  the  principal  requirement  for 
cotton  culture.  This  crop  vnUl  flourish  in  areas  having 
widely  different  average  temperatures  if  the  growing 
season  is  long  enough.^^ 

The  New  York  State  Planning  Board  report  con- 
trasts the  climate  of  Long  Island  and  the  shores  of 
Lake  Erie,  with  that  of  the  Adirondacks. 

Long  Island  enjoys  a  growing  season  that  is  nearly 
twice  as  long  as  some  parts  of  the  Adirondacks  because 
it  is  surrounded  by  ocean  waters  warmed  by  the  Gulf 
Stream.  The  shores  of  Lake  Erie  and  the  finger  lakes 
have  a  long  frost  free  period  that  is  especially  favorable 
for  fruit  growing,  because  the  prevaihng  winds  in  early 
spring  blow  over  frozen  or  icy  waters,  and  thus  are 
cooled  before  touching  the  orchards.  Consequently 
blossoming  is  retarded  until  danger  of  frost  is  past. 
Then  at  the  end  of  the  season,  when  Lake  waters  are 
warm,  winds  blowing  over  them  are  warmed  before 
touching  the  fruit,  and  thus  protect  it  from  autumn 
frosts. 

The  plateau  section  and  the  Adirondacks  have  a 
comparatively  short  gro\ving  season  of  between  100  to 
140  frost-free  days,  because  of  their  high  elevation.'" 

The  effects  of  mountains  are  indicated  by  the  follow- 
ing quotation  from  the  Colorado  State  Planning  Board: 

"The  length  of  the  growing  season  in  Colorado  is  as 
variable  as  the  range  in  altitude.  The  longest  gro\ving 
season  is  found  at  Grand  Junction  in  the  Colorado 
River  Valley,  where  the  average  for  20  years  is  186 
days  between  frosts.  In  some  of  the  mountain  towns 
at  elevations  around  9,000  feet,  the  gromng  season  is 
less  than  20  days,  wliile  at  other  points  of  equal  ele- 

<*  Preliminary  survey  o(  land  utilization  and  land  uae  problems  In  the  State  of 
Arkansas,  p.  1. 

<°  A  Progress  Report  on  the  Making  of  a  Stat«  Plan,  Mar.  1  to  Sept.  1,  1934, 
PP-  2,  S. 
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vation,  the  growing  season  is  more  than  2  months. 
At  many  of  the  higher  altitudes  with  a  short  growing 
season,  crops  such  as  potatoes,  small  grains,  and  head 
lettuce  mature  in  less  time  than  is  required  in  other 
regions.  Mountain  vegetables  are  famed  for  their 
succulence  and  command  an  excellent  market." 

The  report  of  the  New  Hampshire  State  Planning 
Consultant  says: 

"The  growing  season  is  short.  As  a  result,  crops  are 
in  danger  of  late  spring  and  early  fall  frosts,  but  hay 
and  forage  crops  do  exceptionally  well."  '- 

»  Preliminary  Report  on  State  Planning  In  Colorado,  Aug.  12,  1934,  p.  8. 
»  State  Planning  in  New  Hampshire,  Mar.  15,  1935,  p.  23. 


In  Ohio,  "The  average  length  of  the  growing  season 
is  about  168  days,  varying  from  slightly  less  than  150 
days  in  a  limited  area  of  northeastern  Ohio  to  over 
192  days  in  a  narrow  strip  along  Lake  Erie.  In  general, 
the  northern  half  of  the  State  has  a  growing  season  of 
from  150  to  164  days  and  the  southern  half  from  164  to 
178  days.  While  the  length  of  growing  season  may 
cause  some  variation  in  the  type  of  farming  in  various 
areas  of  the  State,  it  is  not  a  factor  in  determining  the 
profitable  agricultural  use  of  any  area." 

»  Ohio  State  Planning  Board,  Aug.  15,  1935,  chap.  II,  p.  2. 


2.   LAND  PLANNING 


State  Planning  Boards  tlirough  their  land-use  com- 
mittees and  with  the  assistance  of  both  their  general 
consultants  and  land-planning  consultants,  have  made 
extensive  land-use  surveys,  and  studies  of  soil  and 
cover,  agriculture,  forestry,  reclamation,  Indian  reser- 
vations, and  related  subjects.  The  results  of  some  of 
these  studies  were  reviewed  in  the  December  1934  report 
of  the  National  Resources  Board  and  are  now  being  pub- 
lished  at  length   in   a   separate   volume.     They   are. 


therefore,  reviewed  only  briefly  in  the  following  pages 
and  the  length  of  treatment  of  these  subjects  in  this 
report  is  no  measure  of  their  importance  nor  of  the 
amount  of  attention  given  to  them  by  State  Planning 
Boards. 

Irrigation  and  drainage  studies,  wliich  are  treated 
in  this  report  primarily  in  the  chapter  on  Reclamation, 
are  also  briefly  mentioned  in  the  chapter  on  Water. 


ADJUSTMENTS  IN  AGRICULTURAL  LAND  USES 


Almost  all  of  the  State  Planning  Boards  have  set  up 
special  committees  on  land-use  problems  and  through 
the  land-planning  consultants  and  contacts  with  the 
agricultural  colleges  or  experiment  stations  have  made 
studies  and  plans  for  "problem  areas."  The  instruc- 
tions to  land-planning  consultants  in  connection  with 
the  December  report  of  the  National  Resources  Board 
have  provided  a  common  basis  for  these  studies  but  each 
State  Planning  Board  has  adapted  and  extended  these 
instructions  to  fit  local  conditions. 

Under  the  general  heading  of  agricultural  uses  of  land 
as  contrasted  to  forest,  recreation,  or  other  primary 
uses,  many  of  the  State  Planning  Boards  have  analyzed 
present  trends,  discussed  crop  distribution,  animal 
husbandry,  grazing,  and  sizes  of  farms. 

Trends 

Recommendations  for  readjustments  in  agricultural 
land  use  were  developed  out  of  studies  of  past  and  pres- 
ent trends  illustrating  a  variety  of  causes  for  existing 
"submarginal"  areas. 

The  New  York  State  Planning  Board  finds  that  a 
change  in  farm  area  has  been  going  on  for  many  years. 

"During  the  50-year  period,  1880  to  1930,  the  area 
in  faiTns  was  reduced  by  4,920,000  acres,  or  an  average 
reduction  of  about  100,000  acres  a  year.  Of  22,900,000 
acres  of  land  in  farms  in  1880,  only  17,980,000 
acres  remained  in  1930.  In  large  measure  this  decline 
*  *  *  has  been  brought  about  by  farm  abandon- 
ment and  the  transfer  of  the  more  intensive  farming 
operations  to  more  fertile  soils.  Every  step  in  agri- 
cultural progress  has  made  it  more  advantageous  to 
obtain  the  food  supply  by  a  more  intensive  use  of  the 
more  level  and  fertile  areas. 

"New  York  was  settled  \vith  great  rapidity  soon  after 
the  American  Revolution.  Many  persons  were  anxious 
to  obtain  land,  and  they  settled  practically  all  of  the 


land  regardless  of  its  quality.  *  *  *  Crop  yields 
in  some  of  these  areas  were  never  good.  *  *  * 
Abandonment  in  most  of  these  areas  began  almost  as 
soon  as  settlement  was  completed,  *  *  *  ^Jup  p^. 
marily  to  topography,  soil  types,  difficulties  of  access, 
and  changed  economic  conditions.  When  the  land 
was  settled,  *  *  *  population  was  dense  on  the 
Atlantic  seaboard,  and  the  pressure  of  the  population 
on  the  nearby  food  supply  was  much  greater  than  at 
present.  *  *  *  Later,  intensive  use  of  more  pro- 
ductive land  elsewhere  in  the  State  and  the  opening  of 
the  west  made  it  difficult  for  these  areas  to  compete." 

This  history  illustrates  the  need  for  reasonably  rapid 
amortization,  even  in  an  industry  as  stable  as  agricul- 
ture is  usually  considered  to  be. 

In  Ohio,  the  State  Planning  Board  finds  that  climate, 
population,  characteristics,  and  markets  are  only  minor 
factors  in  marking  out  the  major  rural  land  use  areas. 
The  main  factors  are  soil  fertility  and  topography. 
In  spite  of  the  present  low  income  and  living  standards 
of  many  families  in  the  poorer  areas,  it  is  not  possible 
to  say  at  the  present  time  that  they  would  be  better 
off  elsewhere.  To  determine  whether  it  is  possible 
for  readjustments  to  fit  these  people  to  their  present 
environment  bj'  raising  their  incomes  and  making  mod- 
ern living  conditions  possible,  studies  have  been  started 
which  will  bring  together  information  on  many  related 
subjects,  such  as  present  land  cover,  land  use,  type  of 
ownersliip,  distribution  of  population,  roads,  power 
lines,  tax  delinquency,  trends  in  land  use,  and  an  esti- 
mate of  the  best  possible  future  use.' 

"The  tliree  principal  reasons  for  reduction  of  farm 
land  acreage  in  New  Jersey"  according  to  the  Plan- 
ning Board  "are  the  intrusion  of  urban  areas  or  the 
speculative  forerunners  of  urban  development;  the 
shift  from  farm  usage  to  that  of  country  estates;  and 


'  Preliminary  Report,  .\ug.  15,  1934,  ch.  II,  p.  31. 
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the  abandonment  of  farms  because  the  soil  is  poor  or 
worn  out,  or  for  one  reason  or  another  no  longer  profit- 
able. Greater  capital  investment  w-ith  less  land  area 
devoted  to  agriculture  was  found  to  be  necessary  in 
1930  than  in  1910.  Farm  areas  within  the  100  per- 
sons per  square  mile  density  contour  are  generally 
dormant  due  to  speculative  withdrawal  for  urban  de- 
velopment." 

The  State  Planning  Board  in  Pennsylvania  has  an- 
alyzed the  relation  between  markets  and  agriculture, 
and  prepared  a  map  which  shows  the  population  and 
pay  roll  per  square  mile  of  farm  land.  In  the  upper 
half  of  the  anthracite  area  there  was  paid  in  salaries 
and  wages  in  industry  $416,000  for  every  square  mile 
of  land  in  farms.  In  the  southeastern  area,  the  indus- 
trial salaries  and  wages  amounted  to  $412,000  for  every 
square  mile  of  farm  land.  These  two  areas  had  from 
1,500  to  2,000  nonfarm  available  purchasers  of  the  farm 
products  of  each  square  mile  of  farm  land.  In  con- 
trast, the  6  coimties  in  northeastern  Pennsylvania  had 
only  54  nonfarm  people,  and  only  $3,000  of  salaries 
and  wages  in  industry  per  square  mile  of  farm  land. 
This  area  has  no  city  of  more  than  20,000  population, 
while  the  other  two  areas,  with  about  half  as  much  farm 
land,  have  9  such  cities,  one  of  almost  2,000,000.  The 
northeastern  area  has  very  limited  local  outlets  for 
products,  but  its  relative  nearness  to  the  metropolitan 
area  of  New  York  makes  possible  an  extensive  milk 
development.  The  relative  capacity  of  available  mar- 
kets accounts,  in  large  part,  for  the  fact  that  the 
northeastern  area  produces  crops  worth  $16  per  acre 
while  the  southeastern  area  produces  crops  worth  $42 
per  acre.  No  part  of  the  State  is  more  than  200  miles 
from  some  market  of  considerable  capacity,  but  the 
areas  adjacent  to  these  markets  have  decided  advan- 
tages over  those  100  to  200  miles  away. 

Further  west,  still  a  different  variety  of  problems 
and  pohcies  appear  in  the  State  planning  reports.  The 
Wisconsin  Regional  Planning  Committee  sees  the 
problem  of  settlement  and  resettlement  as  its  major 
concern. 

' '  In  the  agricultural  area  where  farms  occupy  most  of 
the  land  the  problems  of  readjustment  are  largely 
private,  to  be  made  by  the  farmer  liimself.  The  notable 
exception  is  erosion  control,  which  calls  for  pubUc 
activity,  aid,  and  regulation.  In  the  central  sandy 
counties  it  may  involve  concerted  action  to  secure  wind 
breaks  to  control  wind  erosion. 

"In  the  nonagricultural  area  there  are  some  compact 
agricultural  settlements  near  markets  on  railroads  and 
highways  and  on  good  soil.  Insofar  as  there  is  need  for 
further  expansion  of  agricultiu-e,  it  should  take  place 
on  the  land  suitable  for  agriculture  in  already  estab- 
lished communities  so  as  to  reduce  the  demands  for 


new  schools  and  roads  to  a  minimum.  Insofar  as 
submarginal  land  is  now  in  use,  or  settlements  have 
become  scattered,  the  land  should  be  vacated  in  favor 
of  other  land  uses.  The  first  calls  for  planning  in 
settlement,  the  second  for  the  planning  of  resettlement." 

The  attempt  to  develop  better  pohcies  of  farm 
management  in  Minnesota  is  comphcated  by  the  high 
proportion  of  tenant  farmers.  The  State  Planning 
Board  finds  that  farm  acreage  has  reached  its  approxi- 
mate maximum  point,  and  that  since  there  is  no  neces- 
sity to  use  all  the  land  for  agriculture,  only  the  best 
land  should  be  chosen.  There  should  be  a  steady  shift 
from  poor  land  to  better  land  as  arrangements  can  be 
completed.  Haphazard  settlement  of  the  unemployed 
upon  the  land  is  not  desirable. 

"In  Illinois  it  is  generally  recognized  that  certain 
agricultural  sections  of  the  State  under  the  present 
system  of  use  are  in  need  of  adjustment  to  enable  the 
people  living  in  these  areas  to  derive  the  greatest  return 
from  their  natural  resources  and  their  highest  economic 
and  social  advantages." 

In  Iowa  the  farm  sizes,  systems  of  management,  and 
incomes  produced  were  analyzed  and  correlated  with 
soil  types,  to  determine  the  best  procedure  in  each 
part  of  the  State. 

The  studies  so  far  completed  in  Kansas  indicate  the 
advisabihty  of  devoting  a  larger  proportion  of  land  to 
forage  and  feed  crops  and  in  smaller  proportion  to 
cash  crops. 

In  Kentucky,  the  State  Planning  Board  cooperated 
with  the  State  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  and 
the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  to  make  possible 
the  completion  of  studies  already  undertaken,  especially 
in  the  preparation  of  reports.  This  work  made  possible 
the  classification  of  lands,  and  especially  the  determi- 
nation of  marginal  areas. 

Perhaps  the  best  indication  of  the  activities  and 
approach  to  planning  in  this  field  by  the  Tennessee 
State  Planning  Board  is  indicated  by  a  partial  Ust 
of  the  maps  in  its  report  on  "Rural  Land  Use  in 
Tennessee." 

Value  of  Farni  Land  and  Buildings  per  Rural 

Farm  Person. 
Value  of  Farmer's  Dwellings  per  Farm,  1930. 
Value  of  Farm  Land  and  Buildings,  per  Acre, 

1929. 
Assessed  Valuation  of  Acreage  per  Acre,  1932. 
Acres   of   Total   Farm  Land  per  Rural   Farm 

Person,  1930. 
Percent  of  Farm  Land  Operated  by  Full  Owners. 
Percent  of  Farms  Operated  by  Full  Owners. 
Value  of  Products  per  Farm. 
Percent  of  Farms  on  Unimproved  Dirt  Roads. 
Value  of  Farm  Products  per  Farm  Person. 
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Farm  Dwellings  Lighted  by  Electricity. 
Change  in  Acreage  in  Farms. 
Change  in  Acreage  of  Idle  Land. 
Change  in  Acreage  of  Crops  Harvested. 
Change  in  Cotton  Acreage. 
Self-Sufficing  Farms,  Percent  of  Total. 
Farms,   Products  of  Which  Were  Less  Than 

$400  in  Value,  1929. 
Farm  Dwellings  Equipped  with  Telephones. 
Value  of  Products  per  Acre  of  Farm  Land. 
Value  of  Farm  Products  per  Acre  of  Total  Area. 
Percent  of  Farms  Reporting  Automobiles. 
Percent  of  Farm  Land  Operated  by  Croppers. 

The  Texas  State  Planning  Board  admits  the  diffi- 
culties facing  agriculture  generally  but  assumes  a  cheer- 
ful attitude,  saying: 

"There  are  admittedly  basic  problems  in  connection 
with  the  uses  of  agricultural  lands  in  Texas  as  else- 
where. We  do  not  feel  that  these  problems  are  in- 
surmountable, nor  that  the  outlook  for  agriculture  is 
at  all  discouraging.  We  have  endeavored  to  point  out 
helpful  methods  of  solution,  particularly  such  as  will 
be  of  advantage  to  the  *  *  *  farmer  (without 
other  gainful  employment)  or  to  the  industrial  worker 
who  has  a  farm  background  and  desires  to  return  to  the 
land.  Finally  we  beUeve  that  the  situation  demands 
a  return  to  that  older  and  better  viewpoint  which 
regards  the  farm  as  a  home  for  a  true  American  family 
and  farming  as  a  way  to  a  healthful  and  adequate 
Uving." 

Similarly  in  the  Pacific  Northwest,  the  Washington 
and  Oregon  State  Planning  Boards  recognize  special 
problems  but  have  plans  and  proposals  for  meeting 
them. 

The  land  planning  program  of  the  State  planning 
council  in  Washington  contemplates  moving  to  fertile 
areas  the  families  now  trying  to  cultivate  submarginal 
land  and  making  provision  for  a  substantial  increase 
migration  to  rural  areas,  expected  as  a  result  of  the 
large  irrigation  and  power  dams  now  under  construc- 
tion as  pubHc  works  projects. 

Due  to  lack  of  planning  in  the  original  settlement  of 
Oregon,  the  State  is  now  faced  with  rather  serious 
problems  in  land  utilization.  These  problems  are  evi- 
denced by  mmierous  idle  farms  and  vacant  farm 
dwellings,  inequitable  assessment  and  taxation  and 
mounting  tax  dehnquency  in  rural  areas,  increasing 
public  ownership  of  rural  lands  through  tax  delin- 
quency, unduly  high  per  capita  cost  for  local  govern- 
ment services  such  as  schools  in  areas  of  scattered 
population,  loss  of  taxes  when  timber  lands  are  cut 
over  and  abandoned,  a  rapidly  increasing  area  of  cut- 
over  and  burned-over  forest  land  not  used  for  any 


purpose,  economic  dependence  of  part-time  farmers 
caused  by  the  disappearance  of  their  previous  supple- 
mentary employment,  a  heavy  rural  relief  load,  numer- 
ous instances  where  settlers  have  wasted  both  labor  and 
savings  by  attempting  to  develop  farms  on  marginal 
lands,  and  unsound  promotional  and  subdivision 
schemes. 

Soil  surveys  have  been  completed  in  26  counties  of 
Ohio,  and  the  work  is  still  in  progress.  An  aerial 
survey  of  the  Muskingum  Valley  is  now  under  way, 
and  attempts  are  being  made  to  extend  this  to  cover 
the  entire  State.  This  would  provide  an  invaluable 
base  map  for  numerous  studies. 

The  chapter  on  "Rural  Land  Use  in  Oliio"  in  the 
"Preliminary  Report  on  State  Planning  Studies,  Au- 
gust 15, 1934",  contains  some  interesting  maps,  three  of 
which  are  particularly  interesting  when  studied  to- 
gether.    They  are: 

Exhibit  II — 5,  Land  in  Harvested  Crops,  1929. 
Exhibit  II — 6,  Percentage  of  Land  in   Pasture 

1929. 
Exhibit  II — 7,  Land  Not  Used  for  Either  Crop 
or  Pasture,  1929. 

The  third  map  shows  the  southeastern  portion  of 
the  State  as  the  main  "problem  area",  where  problems, 
however,  are  difficult  of  solution  because  the  degree  of 
suffering  is  not  intense,  and  is  not  due  to  any  one 
outstanding  cause.  The  concentration  around  the 
larger  cities  of  land  not  used  for  crops  constitutes  a 
problem  that  has  not  yet  received  the  attention  it 
deserves. 

Crops 

The  total  land  requirements  in  the  United  States 
for  the  production  of  the  necessary  volume  of  all  crops 
was  given  in  the  Report  of  the  National  Resources 
Board  for  December  1,  1934,  pages  114-134.  The 
State  Planning  Boards  have  endeavored  to  translate 
these  total  requirements  into  maps  showing  actual 
areas  in  crops  and  proposed  crop  areas  as  necessarv' 
steps  in  making  a  plan  for  the  wise  utilization  of  land. 

The  land  planning  problem  was  energetically  attacked 
in  Iowa,  for  instance,  where  the  first  objective  of  the 
planning  board  was  to  coUect,  organize,  and  analyze  all 
available  information  relative  to  existing  cropping 
systems  and  practices  in  the  State,  in  order  to  get  a 
picture  of  present  uses  and  abuses  of  the  land  re- 
sources. The  second  objective  was  to  utilize  this 
information,  in  the  formulation  of  desirable  recom- 
mendations for  an  improved  use  of  the  land,  toward 
which  a  number  of  interesting  maps  was  prepared. 
One  map  shows  the  average  5-year  production  per 
acre  of  com,  oats,  barley,  wheat,  niLxed  hay,  clover, 
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alfalfa,  permanent  pasture,  and  rotation  pasture,  by 
county,  for  each  crop.  One  very  interesting  map  is 
that  showing  "Feed  Unit  Production  Per  Acre,  by 
To\vnsliips  (fig.  1030-6,  Progress  Report,  September 
x934,  p.  20)  which  shows  the  average  number  of  feed 
units  (feed  conversion  factors  are  based  upon  digest- 
ible nutrients)  produced  by  each  acre  of  crop  land  in 
the  townships. 

The  following  table  is  given: 


Product 

Feed 
units 

Product 

Feed 
units 

1.00 
1.07 
.75 
1.26 

18.00 

1  bushel  of  wheat-    - 

1  ton  of  mixed  hay      .  ..  

15.00 

38.70 

"Recommended  Crop  Changes"  are  shown  on  a  map 
by  means  of  bar  charts  for  each  of  the  seven  districts 
into  which  the  State  is  divided.  The  map  is  described 
as  follows: 

"It  is  recommended  that  Iowa  corn  acreages  be 
reduced  from  their  1929  acreages,  ranging  from  a  9.3 
percent  reduction  in  district  1  to  27.3  percent  in  district 
3.  Small  grain  acreages  in  districts  1  to  4  should  be 
reduced  from  8.9  percent  in  district  3  to  30  8  percent 
in  district  4.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  recommended  that 
there  be  an  increase  of  small  grains  in  districts  5,6,  and 
7"  (Progress  Report,  September  19.34,  p.  42). 

"Use  of  Crop  Land"  in  each  of  the  seven  districts  is 
shown  on  a  map  of  the  State  by  means  of  a  circular 
chart  for  each  district  with  segments  showing  the 
percentage  of  the  total  crop  land  used  for  corn,  oats, 
barley,  and  wheat. 

Marked  changes  in  crops  grown  have  taken  place  in 
Minnesota  in  the  last  40  years,  and  particularly  in  the 
last  20  years.  Wheat,  which  was  the  primary  crop  for 
a  long  period,  has  in  the  past  decade  or  two  become  of 
secondary  importance.  In  the  southern  part  of  the 
State  corn  has  largely  replaced  wheat  as  a  field  crop. 
Throughout  the  State  livestock  industries,  particularly 
the  swine,  dairy,  and  poultry  industries,  have  increased 
to  major  importance  (Report  of  the  State  Planning 
Board,  pt.  I,  November  1934,  p.  14). 

The  State  Planning  report  in  Illinois  recommends 
continued  research  to  the  end  that  the  industrial  and 
nonfood  uses  of  agricultural  products  may  be  extended, 
and  also  that  new  crops  adapted  to  Illinois  conditions 
may  be  discovered  (Report,  State  Planning  Commis- 
sion, December  1934,  p.  9). 

The  same  suggestion  is  made  also  by  the  State  Plan- 
ning Board  in  Indiana,  which  adds:  "Since  there  is 
already'  an  apparent  surplus  of  farm  commodities  in 
Indiana,  as  well  as  in  other  States,  it  is  believed  that 
the  land  acreage  now  under  cultivation  in  the  State 


should  be  curtailed";  and  again,  "In  planning  for  the 
future  amelioration  of  agriculture  in  Indiana,  the  elim- 
ination from  competitive  production  of  much  sub- 
marginal  land  should  receive  prime  consideration. 
The  allocation  of  competitive  crop  production  to  the 
more  fertile  northern  area  where  it  economically  be- 
longs, should  result  in  greater  agricultural  efficiency 
in  the  State;  and  constantly  increased  efficiency  is 
necessary  to  continued  progress"  (Preliminary  Report, 
1934,  pp.  102  and  117.)  The  detail  mth  wliich  this 
planning  board  has  studied  the  agricultural  problems 
of  the  State  is  shown  by  the  following  list  of  maps  in 
the  Preliminary  Report  of  1934: 

Corn  Production,  Wheat  Acreage,  Oats  Production, 
Hay  Production,  Clover  Seed  Production,  Apple 
Trees,  Peach  Production,  Grape  Production,  Tomato 
Production,  Onion  Production,  Potato  Production, 
Mint  and  Tobacco  Acreage,  Vegetable  Production. 

Florida,  o^ving  to  its  climatic  advantages,  is  ideally 
suited  for  the  production  of  man}-  tj'pes  of  crops. 
Investigations  already  have  been  started  to  explore 
the  possibiUties  of  this  field.  Its  location  with  respect 
to  national  and  international  markets  also  is  favorable. 
Its  main  export  crops  are  cotton,  tobacco  and  hog  prod- 
ucts; fruits  and  vegetables  are  sold  in  the  national 
markets.  The  market  for  staple  farm  products  and 
poultry  is  purely  local,  and  will  increase  only  with 
population  increases  in  the  cities  of  the  State.  The 
production  of  winter  vegetables  is  now  more  than  suf- 
ficient to  supply  the  demand,  but  as  purchasing  power 
increases  this  demand  may  expand.  Citrus  groves 
already  planted  probably  will  bear  before  the  market 
can  absorb  additional  production,  so  that  further 
planting  should  be  delayed.  The  Everglades  section 
can  be  drained  cheaply,  and  the  land  is  very  fertile, 
but  care  should  be  exercised  to  see  that  this  section  is 
not  developed  so  rapidly  as  to  displace  the  present 
producing  centers. 

The  Texas  State  Planning  Board  recommends  that 
"Cotton  should  be  raised  only  on  those  lands  where  it 
can  be  produced  cheapest",  and  that  diversification  of 
crops  be  attempted:  "There  should  be  increased  produc- 
tion of  vegetables  and  fruits  both  for  local  consumption 
and  for  shipment.  There  has  never  been  an  adequate 
supply  of  either  in  the  countrj',  particularly  in  the 
winter"  (pt.  V,  p.  6). 

Animal  Husbandry 

New  Hampshire  was  once  famous  for  its  sheep,  its 
production  ot  mutton  and  wool,  but  advances  in  re- 
frigeration permitted  the  sheep  raisers  south  of  the 
equator  to  capture  this  trade.  The  consultant  to  the 
State  Planning  and  Development  Commission  in  his 
report    on    "State    Planning    in    New    Hampshire", 
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1935,  page  36,  points  out  that  a  more  lucrative  trade 
has  taken  its  place.  Dairy  products  are  now  the  leading 
agricultural  resources  of  the  State;  New  Hampshire 
milk,  cream,  and  butter  supplies  most  of  the  market  in 
the  Boston  metropolitan  area.  The  value  of  poultry 
and  eggs  produced  in  the  State  almost  equals  the  value 
of  aU  field  crops. 

In  its  report  on  "Land  use  problems",  the  Florida 
State  Planning  Board  saj's,  "With  the  cattle  fever  tick 
being  eliminated  from  most  parts  of  the  State,  and 
large  areas  of  former  truck  land  displaced  by  the  Ever- 
glades truck  section,  it  is  indicated  that  farmers  in 
central,  north,  and  the  southern  part  of  west  Florida 
should  resort  more  and  more  to  the  raising  of  livestock 
as  their  main  source  of  income." 

In  the  preliminary  report  of  the  Indiana  State  Plan- 
ning Board,  animal  husbandly  is  shown  on  a  series  of 
five  pictorial  maps,  indicating  production  of  dairy 
products,  eggs,  cattle,  swine,  and  sheep.  Dairying  is 
most  prominent  in  the  northeastern  portion  of  the 
State,  egg  production  in  the  north-central  and  southern 
portion,  cattle  are  rather  evenly  distributed  over  the 
entire  State,  and  sheep  are  most  numerous  in  the 
northeastern  portion  of  the  State. 

In  Maine,  the  attempt  is  made  to  show  all  this  ma- 
terial in  one  pictorial  map,  wliich  shows,  among  other 
things,  that  the  corn  and  dairj'  zones  are  rather  closelj' 
associated,  and  that  the  poultry  zones  are  small. 

Plate  XI  in  the  report  of  the  State  Planning  Board  of 
Minnesota  shows  the  increase  in  daiiy  cows,  swine,  and 
egg  production  since  1890  by  a  series  of  bar  charts  in 
each  county  on  a  map  of  the  State.  "The  increase  in 
swine  corresponds  closely  to  that  in  corn.  In  each  of 
the  three  cases  the  increase  is  striking.  Figures  are 
shown  for  dairy  cows  for  the  years  1929  and  1933, 
from  wliich  it  is  seen  that  a  period  of  stabihty  has 
apparently  been  reached.  This  is  even  more  strikingly 
true  in  the  case  of  swine"  (p.  14).  Animal  husbandry 
has  replaced  grain  farming,  with  an  improvement  in 
soil  conditions  and  increased  returns  to  the  farmer. 

Animal  husbandry  as  an  alternative  to  crop  agricul- 
ture for  poor  lands  is  discussed  in  the  following  extract 
from  the  "Preliminary  State  Planning  Studies  of  the 
Ohio  State  Planning  Board":  "The  predominance  of 
pasture  land  in  southeastern  Ohio  is  due  largely  to 
topography  and  in  part  to  some  limestone  outcrop- 
pings  which  occur  in  the  eastern  half  of  this  area.  The 
acreage  of  land  in  pasture  is  no  indication  of  its  carry- 
ing capacity.  Southeastern  Ohio  with  a  high  percent- 
age of  land  in  pasture  is  definitely  limited  in  the  amount 
of  livestock  that  can  be  grazed  because  of  the  low 
quality  of  much  of  the  pasture.  Another  limiting 
factor  on  the  quantity  of  livestock  that  can  be  raised 
in  this  area  is  the  small  amount  of  grains  and  hay  for 
winter  feeding"  (ch.  II,  p.  12). 


Grazing 

Grazing  problems  are  summarized  in  the  following 
extract  from  the  December  1934  progress  report  of 
the  Idaho  State  Planning  Board:  "The  need  for  regu- 
lation of  public  domain  lands  in  the  West  is  now  gen- 
erally recognized.  Federal  legislation  (the  Taylor 
Act)  designed  to  stop  injury  to  public  grazing  land,  and 
to  aid  in  the  development  of  a  stabilized  livestock 
industry,  w^as  approved  in  June  1934.  In  some  parts 
of  Idaho  we  have  many  small  scattered  parcels  of 
public  lands  which  will  not  be  suitable  for  grazing 
associations  under  the  Taylor  Act  unless  an  adminis- 
trative-sized unit  can  be  obtained  by  exchange  of  lands, 
long-term  leases,  and  donations.  In  the  interest  of 
giving  all  stockmen  and  farmers  an  opportunity  to 
plan  for  the  conservation,  rehabilitation,  and  economic 
use  of  an  area  of  range  land,  it  is  desirable  that  con- 
sideration be  given  to  the  possibilities  of  a  State 
cooperative  grazing  district  law." 

In  California  and  New  Mexico,  overgrazing  is  held 
responsible  for  most  of  the  wind  erosion.  This  would 
seem  to  justify  rather  drastic  measures  for  the  control 
of  grazing. 

In  Montana  the  State  Planning  Board  is  considering 
the  desirability  of  encouraging  grazing  on  irrigated 
farms,  wiiere  winter  feed  for  cattle  and  food  for  the 
ranchers'  families  will  be  produced.     It  says: 

"In  areas  that  are  going  back  to  range  use,  it  is 
desirable  to  encourage  families  to  relocate  where 
winter  feed,  gardens,  and  suitable  farm  homes  are 
possible,  and  to  encourage  the  use  of  range  lands  for 
as  long  a  grazing  season  as  is  consistent  with  main- 
taining ma.ximum  carrying  capacity. 

"Interspersed  irrigated  tracts  should  be  constructed 
wherever  possible  in  such  areas  to  permit  relocation 
of  families  in  communities  sufficient  in  size  to  assure 
desirable  social  advantages  with  fair  economic  security. 

"Controlled  grazing  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Taylor  Grazing  Act  is  desirable  and  all  lands  that  are 
not  agricultural  should  be  withdrawn  from  homestead 
entry. 

"It  is  consistent  to  encourage  the  development  of 
well  distributed,  small  irrigated  tracts,  as  a  means  of 
providing  feed  for  use  in  combination  with  early 
spring  or  late  fall  range,  but  not  necessarily  as  a  base 
for  home  locations. 

"Where  conditions  favor  the  development  of  self- 
supporting  stock  ranches  through  the  construction  of 
small  iiTigation  projects,  such  projects  should  be  en- 
couraged regardless  of  the  opportunities  for  the  develop- 
ment of  communities." 

In  Wyoming,  the  planning  board  has  made  a  study 
for  economic  land  utilization,  coordinating  it  with  the 
rural  rehabilitation  program  there.  Of  this  stud}-  the 
board  saj's:   "It  is  primarily  intended  to  produce  a 
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balanced  condition  between  our  livestock  summer  graz- 
ing and  winter  feed  and  fodder  load  in  determined  gen- 
eral areas,  and  to  transfer  submarginal  dry-land  farmers 
now  on  relief  to  irrigated  or  completed  irrigated  projects 
witliin  the  area."  The  members  of  the  board  and  the 
consultant  planned  and  secured  approval  of  several 
drought  relief  projects  extending  into  more  than  one 
countj',  principally  to  meet  temporary  livestock  distress. 

Farm  Sizes 

Farm  size  often  accounts  for  the  difference  between 
successful  and  unsuccessful  farming.  In  some  cases  the 
type  of  farming  can  be  changed  to  fit  the  size  of  the 
present  holdings.  In  others,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
consolidate  present  holdings  and  move  the  surplus 
farmers  to  new  lands,  either  in  the  immediate  neighbor- 
hood or  at  a  distance. 

In  California,  the  plaiming  board  found  "niunerous 
areas  which  contain  a  significant  number  of  farming 
units  which  are  not  making  the  best  possible  use  of  the 
land  because  the  size  of  the  farming  unit  is  inefficient." 
In  Colorado,  the  general  tendency  toward  larger  farms 
is  shown  by  the  fact  that  while  between  1920  and  1930 
the  total  farm  acreage  increased  18  percent,  the  number 
of  farms  was  practically  stationary.  However,  in  cer- 
tain sections,  as  in  the  San  Luis  Valley,  the  average  size 
of  farms  has  decreased.  With  a  more  intensive  devel- 
opment, and  in  some  irrigated  districts,  it  will  be  soimd 
economy  to  subdivide  farms  into  still  smaller  units. 

The  Iowa  report  points  out  that  changing  the  farm 
size  is  often  difficult,  and  cannot  readily  be  effected  by 
the  State.  The  adjustment  of  the  type  of  farming  to 
the  size  of  the  farm  is  preferable  where  sufficient  rehef 
can  be  secured  in  this  way.  The  following  suggestions 
are  made  for  accomplishing  this:  It  is  beUeved  that  the 
most  workable  approach  to  the  problem  is  an  educa- 
tional program  to  encourage  farmers  to  adjust  the  type 
of  farm  over  a  period  of  time  by  gradually  building  up 
dairy  or  beef  cattle  herds  and  increasing  their  acreages 
of  legumes  and  grasses.  An  educational  program  of 
this  nature  can  best  be  carried  out  through  the  agricul- 
tural extension  service"  (Planning  Board  Keport,  April 
1935,  pt.  I,  Land,  pp.  44  and  45). 


Research  studies  in  Iowa  indicate  that  the  production 
per  acre  is  less  on  small  farms  than  on  large  ones,  and 
also,  that  erosion  is  greater  on  small  farms  than  on 
large  ones  (pp.  2,  3,  and  4). 

The  Minnesota  State  Planning  Board  says  that  since 
1890  there  has  been  very  little  change  in  the  size  of 
fanns.  The  number  of  farms  there  has  increased  in 
approximately  the  same  ratio  as  the  acreage  (Report, 
November  1934,  pt.  I,  p.  14). 

The  Montana  State  Planning  Report  makes  the 
following  recommendation: 

"Adjustment  in  size  of  wheat  and  livestock  farms  in 
nonirrigated  areas  should  be  encouraged  by  bringing 
about  a  better  general  understanding  of  the  need  for 
the  expansion  of  farm  operations  where  present  units 
do  not  provide  adequate  income,  but  such  adjustments 
should  be  left  to  private  initiative"  (State  Planning 
Board  Report,  Apr.  16,  1935,  p.  5). 

The  New  Hampshire  State  Planning  Report  has  the 
following  observation  to  make  regarding  farm  size: 
"Since  New  Hampshire  is  a  dairying  region,  the  size  of 
its  farms  pivots  around  a  dairying  economy  and  reflects 
the  abiUty  of  the  farmer  to  provide  winter  shelter  for 
his  herds"  (State  Planning  in  New  Hampshire,  Mar. 
15, 1935,  p.  42). 

In  Ohio  the  State  Planning  Board  has  analyzed  the 
records  of  farm  sizes  as  follows: 

"The  average  size  of  farms  in  Ohio  in  1930  was  98 
acres.  The  number  of  acres  per  farm  increased  9.6 
percent  between  1900  and  1930.  Acres  per  farm  in- 
creased in  76  counties  between  1920  and  1930  and  de- 
creased in  12.  In  more  than  one- third  of  the  counties 
farms  have  been  increasing  in  acreage  for  30  years,  and 
in  some  counties  they  have  increased  in  size  for  the 
past  40  years  *  *  *.  In  1930  farms  of  less  than  50 
acres  in  size  comprised  26.7  percent  of  all  farms  in  the 
State.  Ten  years  earher  this  same  group  made  up 
29.6  percent  of  the  total.  Between  1920  and  1930  the 
number  of  farms  in  Ohio  with  less  than  50  acres  per 
farm  declined  23  percent,  whereas  the  total  number  of 
farms  in  the  State  declined  14.6  percent." 


CLASSIFICATION  AND  ZONING 


"The  time  has  passed  when  land  use  can  be  regarded 
as  a  strictly  private  affair."  ^  It  is  a  sound  principle 
of  the  law  that  no  man  has  the  right  so  to  use  his  own 
property  that  he  injures  his  neighbors.  Cities  long 
ago  recognized  the  necessity  of  regulating  the  individual 
use  of  property  to  protect  the  general  welfare  of  the 
urban  communitj'.     No  farmer  or  rancher  has  a  right 

>  "Progress  Report",  New  Mexico  State  Planning  Board,  Apr  15,  1935,  p.  91. 


to  abuse  his  land  so  that  his  neighbors  are  damaged 
by  floods  or  drifting  sands  and  soils.  Neither  should 
he  be  pemiitted  to  destroy  ruthlessly  the  values  of  his 
own  lands,  for  the  State  has  an  interest  in  those  values. 
Zoning  is  a  legal  instrument  for  directing  the  best 
use  of  land.  The  Minnesota  State  Planning  Board 
does  not  regard  ^  rural  zoning  as  a  method  of  restricting 

>  Minnesota  State  Planning  Board  Keport,  October  1934,  pt.  II,  p.  38. 
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desirable  uses  of  land,  but  as  a  method  of  directing  the 
use  of  land  in  accordance  vnth  its  suitability.  Existing 
uses  are  not  to  be  interfered  with  as  long  as  they  con- 
tinue, but  new  settlement  should  be  restricted  in  areas 
unsuited  to  agriculture.  Settlers  may  be  kept  from 
locating  in  areas  where  the  costs  of  providing  schools  for 
their  children  and  roads  for  their  use  will  be  unneces- 
sarily e.xhorbitant  in  comparison  with  the  support  of 
these  services  the  settlers  are  able  to  bear.  Also, 
scattered  settlement  in  forest  areas,  adding  to  fire  risks 
and  costs  of  fire  protection,  may  be  Umited  by  rural 
zoning. 

Land-use  planning  consists  of  more  than  the  maldng 
of  a  land-use  inventory  and  the  classification  of  land  ac- 
cording to  its  best  use.  The  Idaho  State  Planning 
Board  recognizes  *  that  coupled  with  these  phases  of 
planning  is  the  need  for  a  program  of  action  necessary 
to  bring  about  effective  adjustments  in  land  use.  The 
adjustment  program  must  be  made  upon  a  local  basis 
and  must  be  sanctioned  by  the  communities  involved. 
In  Idaho,  this  has  been  attempted  by  the  organization 
of  city,  county,  and  district  planning  boards.  In 
Wisconsin,  counties  have  the  power  to  make  the  adjust- 
ment in  land  uses  through  county  zoning  ordinances. 

The  Wisconsin  Regional  Planning  Committee,  from 
observations  '  made  of  uses  of  the  Wisconsin  legislation 
enabhng  counties  to  zone  rural  territory,  has  found  that 
the  major  objectives  of  rural  zoning  in  the  northern 
counties  of  the  State  have  been  the  promotion  of  fores- 
try, the  removal  from  agricultural  use  of  isolated  and 
nonproductive  farm  lands,  and  the  reduction  in  costs 
of  local  government,  particularly  schools. 

Zoning  Defined 

Zoning  has  been  defined  by  Edward  M.  Bassett  as 
"the  creation  by  law  of  districts  in  which  regulations 
differing  in  different  districts  prohibit  injurious  or 
unsuitable  structures  and  uses  of  structures  and  land."  ' 

The  principle  of  zoning  is  the  dividing  of  an  area 
into  definite  districts  in  which  certain  land  uses  are 
either  prohibited  or  encouraged.  The  districts  are 
created  by  a  standard  legal  procedure,  and  all  regula- 
tions imposed  upon  the  land  use  within  them  are  made 
for  the  protection  of  the  pubhc  health,  safety,  morals, 
and  general  welfare.  Merely  classifying  land  according 
to  its  best  use  in  the  hope  that  such  use  may  be  grad- 
ually brought  about  without  legal  regulation  is  a 
useful  device,  but  it  is  not  zoning. 


*  Progress  Report,  December  1934,  Idaho  State  Planning  Board,  p.  2. 
'  Wisconsin  Regional  Plan  Report,  Wisconsin  Regional  Planning  Committee, 
1934,  p  275. 
• "  The  Principles  of  Zoning  ",  American  Civic  Association,  Washington,  1920,  p.  8. 


History  of  Zoning 

Although  there  are  instances  of  regulations  of  real 
property  by  districts,  beginning,  as  the  New  Mexico 
State  Planning  Board  has  noted  '  with  the  segregation 
of  laundries  in  Modesto,  CaUf.,  in  1885,  the  real 
development  of  zoning  as  an  instrument  in  the  field  of 
planning  has  occurred  within  the  past  20  years.  The 
first  comprehensive  urban  zoning  ordinance  was 
adopted  by  New  York  City  in  1916.  The  years  from 
1916  to  1926  were  a  formative  and  trial  period  for 
urban  zoning.  Court  ruhngs,  on  several  occasions, 
nulhfied  zoning  regulations,  but  all  doubt  as  to  the 
constitutionality  of  urban  zoning  was  set  at  rest  by 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court  in  1926  in  the 
Euclid  Village  (Ohio)  Case.  In  its  opinion  at  that 
time,  the  Court  held  that  (1)  zoning  is  justified  under 
the  police  power,  (2)  legislative  judgment  must  control 
as  to  the  validity  of  classification,  and  (3)  a  zoning 
ordinance  must  not  pass  the  bounds  of  reasonableness 
and  become  an  arbitrary  fiat.  While  the  constitution- 
ality of  zoning  may  be  no  longer  questioned,  zoning  ordi- 
nances may  still  be  held  unlawful  if,  within  the  opinion 
of  the  courts,  the  ordinances  fail  to  be  reasonable. 

While  the  use  of  zoning  in  urban  areas  has  progressed 
rapidly,  at  the  present  time  county  and  rural  zoning 
are  still  in  an  experimental  stage,  similar  to  that  of 
city  zoning  prior  to  1926.  Los  Angeles  County,  in 
1925,  was  the  first  to  adopt  a  county  zoning  ordinance. 
Milwaukee  County,  Wis.,  adopted  a  zoning  ordinance 
in  1927,  the  first  one  to  be  formulated  under  the  Wis- 
consin enabhng  act  of  1923.  In  1928,  Montgomery 
and  Prince  Georges  Coimties,  Md.,  adopted  zoning 
ordinances,  but  the  regulations  apply  to  parts  of  the 
coimties  lying  \vithin  the  metropoHtan  district  of 
Washington,  D.  C,  and  involve  urban  territory.  In 
1933  Oneida  County,  Wis.,  adopted  the  first  strictly 
rural  ordinance.  The  Wisconsin  Regional  Planning 
Committee  reported  in  December  1934  that  19  Wis- 
consin counties^  had  enacted  zoning  ordinances. 
Progress  in  the  field  of  rural  zoning  has  been  most 
rapid  in  that  State. 

The  restrictions  imposed  in  rural  zoning  must  be 
reasonable  and  the  contributions  to  the  general  welfare 
must  be  sufficient  to  outweigh  any  curtailment  of  in- 
dividual rights.  Therefore,  any  restrictions  on  land 
use  which  would  result  in  lowering  the  returns  from 
land  would  be  unreasonable  unless  the  interests  of  the 
public  required  such  restrictions.  Therefore  it  is 
necessary  that  the  desirabihty  for  zoning  be  clearly 
demonstrated  before  it  is  attempted. 

'  Progress  lioport,  Apr.  15,  1935,  New  Mexico  State  Planning  Doard,  p.  76. 
■  "Regional  Plan  Report"  Wisconsin  Regional  Planning  Committee,  December 
1934,  p.  278. 
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Land  Classification 

The  basis  for  all  rural  zoning  regulations  are  studies 
of  existing  land  uses,  land  classification,  and  analysis 
of  possible  land  utilization.  The  North  Dakota  State 
Planning  Board  has  stated'  that  one  of  the  first 
objectives  in  a  comprehensive  planned  land  use  survey 
must  be  the  "determination  and  estabhshment  of  the 
major  land  uses  best  suited  to  the  conditions,  the 
location,  and  extent  of  the  various  classes,  with  the 
purpose  that  the  greatest  benefits  from  right  use  may 
accrue  to  individuals  and  groups  as  a  whole."  Soil 
and  economic  surveys  should  be  made  to  determine 
the  present  and  alternative  use  of  each  acre  of  land  in 
North  Dakota.  The  New  Hampshire  State  Planning 
and  Development  Commission  also  included*  biologi- 
cal and  hydrographical  surveys  with  soil  surveys  to 
determine  the  foundation  for  proper  plans  and  to 
develop  a  logical  procedure. 

From  surveys,  the  Florida  State  Planning  Board  has 
been  able  to  classify  '"  the  major  uses  of  land  as  follows: 
Urban,  farms,  range,  forests,  recreational  areas,  and 
wildlife  refuges.  The  state  planning  board  has  ob- 
served that  the  requii-ements  of  the  people  of  the  State 
for  land  for  these  major  uses  depend  upon  the  desire 
for  higher  standards  of  hving,  for  better  conditions 
among  rural  population,  for  a  better  culture,  and  for 
greater  happiness. 

The  Kentucky  State  Planning  Board  proposed " 
classifying  all  land  within  the  State  into  two  groups: 
Areas  most  favorable  for  economic  activities  such  as 
agiiculture,  mining,  and  industry,  and  areas  least 
favorable  but  suitable  as  preserves  and  reservations 
for  forestry  and  wildlife.  The  classification  would  be 
based  upon  considerations  involving  the  following: 


Natural  resources: 

Minerals. 

Water  supply. 

Power. 
Transportation: 

Waterwaj^s. 

Railroads. 

Highways. 

Population  trends. 


Soils: 

Fertility. 

Farm  land  values. 

Present  use. 
Topography: 

Elevation. 

Relative  relief. 
CHmate: 

Length    of    growing 
season. 

Relative  relief. 

Problem  Areas 


Studies  of  the  land  use  and  possible  utilization  have 
indicated  problem  areas  in  which  zoning  regulations 

•  "State  Planning"  North  Dakota  State  Planning  Board,  pp.  12-13. 

•  "State  Planning  in  N'ew  Hampshire",  Mar.  15,  1935,  p.  89. 

"  "Report  on  Land  Use  Problems",  Florida  State  Plannlne  Hoard,  p.  102. 
"  "Preliminary  Report  on  a  Series  ot  State  Planning  Studies",  September  1934, 
Eeotacky  State  Planning  Board,  appendix  A,  b.  3. 


might  influence  better  use  of  the  land  or  restrict  those 
uses  generally  in  conflict  with  the  public  welfare. 

A  problem  area  has  been  defined  '^  by  the  Ohio  State 
Planning  Board  as  "an  area  where  land  is  deteriorating 
and/or  not  producing  suflScient  income  to  provide  a 
reasonable  standard  of  hving  under  its  present  use. " 

An  example  of  the  classification  of  land-use  problem 
areas  is  that  used  '^  by  the  Iowa  State  Planning  Board. 
Seven  classes  have  been  considered.     They  are: 

1.  Areas  in  which  a  substantial  part  of  the  farms  are 
on  land  of  such  low  productiNity  that  arable  farming  is 
uneconomic  and  undesirable,  and  should  be  replaced 
by  some  other  major  use  such  as  extensive  grazing, 
forestry,  and  recreation. 

2.  Areas  in  which  most  of  the  farms  should  be  per- 
manently retired  from  cultivation  and  devoted  to  other 
major  use  for  reasons  other  than  the  fact  that  they  are 
unsuited  to  farming,  such  as  areas  having  a  potential 
use  for  public  recreation  or  other  pubhc  use. 

3.  Areas  where  on  a  significant  portion  of  the  farms, 
a  change  in  the  size,  tenure,  or  financial  status  of 
holdings,  or  the  provision  of  sources  of  supplementary 
income  to  farmers,  is  desirable. 

4.  Areas  in  which  the  checking  of  serious  erosion 
on  farms  should  be  effected  by  a  change  in  the  crop- 
ping system,  but  without  necessitating  changes  in  the 
sizes  of  the  holdings. 

5.  Farming  areas  which  can  be  made  suitable  for 
continued  occupancy  by  other  farm  improvements. 

6.  Areas  of  forest  or  cut-over  land  not  in  farms  and 
not  in  pubhc  ownership  where  a  constructive  form  of 
land  use  should  be  instituted. 

7.  Range  lands  where  conditions  of  land  use  result 
in  depletion  of  forage,  in  erosion  and  in  economic 
instability. 

The  Pennsylvania  State  Planning  Board  has  used 
the  term  "submarginal  farm  land"  to  refer  to  lands 
"so  low  in  productivity  and  value  of  products  sold 
per  acre  that  arable  farming  is  uneconomic  and  unde- 
sirable. It  is  land  from  which  a  satisfactory  hving 
cannot  be  derived  over  a  period  of  normal  years. 
There  is  no  clear-cut  division  between  a  marginal  and 
submarginal  farm.  A  slight  change  in  the  price  of 
farm  products  may  change  the  classification  of  many 
farms."  '* 

The  Tennessee  State  Planning  Board  beUeves  '* 
that  rural  zoning  will  play  a  very  large  part  in  pre- 
venting the  future  farm  development  in  the  poorer, 
thinly  populated  parts  of  the  country.     Zoning  and 

"  "  Major  Land  Use  Problem  Areas  and  Land  Utlliiatlon ",  1935,  Ohio  State 
Planning  Board,  pt.  I,  p.  1. 

■•  "  Progress  Report— September  1934  ",  Iowa  State  Planning  Board,  pp.  6,  7,  8. 

•<  "Preliminary  Report,  Decemtier  1934",  Pennsylvania  Stalo  Planning  Board, 
p.  108. 

>■ "  Rural  Land  Uses  la  Tennessee ",  Nov.  30,  1934,  Tennessee  State  Planning 
Board,  p.  14. 
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the  wise  planning  of  school  and  road  policies  with 
changes  in  the  tax  laws  could  furnish  the  means  of 
grouping  population  along  existing  roads,  near  towns, 
and  in  small  areas  of  hotter  land. 

As  the  Mirmesota  State  Planning  Board  has  pointed 
out,"  settlement  should  be  discouraged  on  land  un- 
suited  for  farming  or  so  located  that  it  involves 
unnecessarily  high  costs  for  pubUc  services.  There 
are  isolated  settlers  whose  tax  contribution  represents 
only  a  small  portion  of  the  pubhc  costs  of  providing 
schools  and  roads. 

The  "Washington  State  Planning  Council  has  been 
confronted  '"  with  a  similar  problem  of  isolated  settle- 
ments upon  poor  lands.  However,  in  Washington, 
the  fact  that  these  areas  are  often  located  in  forests 
increases  the  cost  of  fire  protection  for  the  timber- 
lands.  Also,  the  lands,  as  the  comicil  has  found,  are 
often  tax  delinquent,  and  instead  of  carrying  any 
share  of  their  tax  expense,  force  public  services  to 
be  carried  partially  or  completely  by  other  taxable 
areas  in  the  county. 

Frequently  these  lands  revert  to  the  coimties  as 
tax  delinquent.  The  New  Mexico  State  Planning 
Board  proposes  '*  that  such  lands  when  offered  for 
pubUc  sale  should  be  restricted  to  prevent  new  groups 
of  settlers  from  attempting  crop  farming  in  the  areas. 
While  restrictions  might  be  placed  upon  the  land  at 
its  sale,  the  use  of  county  zoning  regulations  would 
insure  a  continuance  of  the  restriction. 

The  Florida  State  Planning  Board  is  of  the  opinion  " 
that  any  sale  of  lands  for  farming  purposes  should  be 
surrounded  by  safeguards  to  protect  not  only  the 
buyer  but  the  conmiunity  upon  which  he  is  hkely  to 
become  dependent.  These  restrictions  seem  more 
necessary  in  Florida  than  in  other  States  because  of 
the  spotty  location  of  good  agricultural  lands. 

Land  purchase  programs  of  submarginal  lands  accom- 
panied by  adequate  rural  zoning  increases  the  chances 
for  success  since  zoning  can  control  land  intervening 
between  the  submarginal  purchase  areas  which  might 
otherwise  be  settled.  Obviously,  if  additional  sub- 
marginal  lands  should  be  brought  into  production  after 
retirement  of  similar  areas,  land  purchase  programs 
would  be  of  small  use.  The  Florida  State  Planning 
Board  beUeves  that  rural  zoning  is  the  only  answer  to 
this  problem. 

Speculation  in  poor  land  might  be  stopped  effectively 
by   rural   zoning.     The   New  Jersey   State   Planning 

»  "  Minnesota  State  PlanniDg  Board  Report ",  October  1934,  pt.  n,  p.  29. 
""Major  Land  Use  Problems  and  Policies  for  Washington,"  Nov.  23,  1934i 
Washington  State  Planning  Council,  p.  6. 
"  "  Progress  Rciwrt,  Apr.  16,  1935",  New  Mexico  State  Planning  Board,  p.  90. 
w  "  Report  on  Land  Vse  Problems ",  Florida  State  Flaaning  Board,  p.  48. 


Board  has  found^"  that  a  considerable  portion  of  inferior 
farm  land  in  New  Jersey  is  kept  in  use  through  a  prac- 
tice termed  "sucker-baiting",  repeated  sales  of  unpro- 
ductive lands  to  inexperienced  farmers  from  nearby 
cities.  The  spotty  character  of  New  Jersey's  soils, 
with  poor  land  scattered  deceptively  through  the  good 
tends  to  facilitate  such  unscrupulous  activities.  The 
resulting  failures  and  hardships  make  New  Jersey's 
submarginal  farms  a  special  public  liability  and  a 
private  investment  hazard. 

There  may  be  land  that  is  submarginal  for  livestock 
production  as  well  as  land  that  is  submarginal  for  agri- 
culture. The  New  Mexico  State  Planning  Board 
through  its  studies  has  found  ^'  range  lands  where 
conditions  of  the  land  use  have  resulted  in  depletion 
of  forage  and  erosion.  Range  land  has  suffered  re- 
peatedly from  overgrazing,  especially  upon  the  pubUc 
domain.  The  struggle  to  use  the  public  domain  has 
been  continual,  and  according  to  the  board,  practically 
every  trick  conceivable  has  been  used  to  control  these 
lands.  The  Taylor  Act  will  bring  some  improvement 
in  these  conditions,  but  a  permanent  land  use  program 
to  control  grazing  upon  both  pubhc  and  private  lands 
the  New  Mexico  Board  suggests,  can  only  be  made 
effective  through  the  use  of  rural  zoning. 

Abandoned  Land 

The  Pennsylvania  State  Planning  Board  has  stated  ^ 
that  farm  land  in  Pennsylvania  has  been  decreasing  at 
the  rate  of  135,000  acres  annually  for  the  past  30  years. 
The  board  beUeves  this  conclusive  evidence  that  sound 
social  and  economic  factors  have  been  responsible  for 
the  abandonment,  and  that  the  movement  is  not 
merely  temporary.  Further,  the  board  is  of  the  opin- 
ion that  if  it  were  not  for  a  reluctance  to  move  away 
from  property  accumulated  through  years  of  hard 
work  and  the  necessity  of  starting  life  anew  in  a  differ- 
ent environment,  the  abandoning  of  the  lands  would 
proceed  at  a  greater  rate. 

The  New  York  State  Planning  Board  has  observed 
that  ^^  "for  25  years  the  problem  of  the  'abandoned 
farm'  has  been  studied  and  it  remains  a  problem.  But 
one  thing  is  sure;  there  would  be  fewer  abandoned 
farms  if  the  owners  had  knowTi  more  about  the  soil 
and  what  could  be  expected  of  it.  Many  acres  would 
never  have  been  cultivated."  Future  cultivation  of 
the  land  might  be  prevented  by  rural  zoning  regu- 
lations. 


"  "  Preliminary  Report,  September  1934  ",  New  Jersey  State  Planning  Board,  p.  W 
!'  "  Preliminary  Report  of  New  Mexico  State  Planning  Board,  Dec.  15, 1934",  p.  31' 
""  Preliminary  Report,  Pennsylvania  State  Planning  Board,  December  1934"' 

p.  112. 
"  "  Summary  Report  to  Gov.  H.  H.  Lehman,  January  1935",  New  York  State 

Planning  Board,  p.  27. 
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Legislation 

Partly  through  the  efforts  of  the  Tennessee  State 
Planning  Board,  a  rural  zoning  enabling  act  has 
recently  been  passed  by  the  Tennessee  Legislature. 
The  act  appUes  only  to  those  counties  having  a  popu- 
lation of  300,000  or  more,  and  empowers  the  quarterly 
county  court  to  regulate  the  uses  of  land  and  buildings 
W'ithin  any  unincorporated  portion  of  the  county. 

County  zoning  is  essentially  a  local  undertaking. 
The  actual  formulation  of  zoning  regulations  is  the 
responsibiUty  of  local  authorities.  The  Kansas  State 
Planning  Board  recommends  ^*  that  any  actual  plans 
for  land  use  adjustment  must  have  as  its  starting  point 
the  actual  farm.  Local  authorities  are  best  fitted  to 
consider  problems  concerning  local  individuals. 

The  Missouri  State  Planning  Consultant  has  recom- 
mended ^^  the  inclusion  of  a  section  in  State  enabling 
acts  for  rural  zoning  to  permit  the  control  of  the 
erection  of  billboards  and  signs.  The  board  is  not 
alone  in  making  this  suggestion.  In  several  States, 
laws  already  have  been  enacted  separately  to  regulate 
ihe  location  of  billboards  and  signs  along  highways. 

The  New  Hampshire  State  Planning  Consultant 
has  recommended  ^'  a  method  of  precedure  for  New 
Hampshire  towns  for  developing  rural  zoning  regu- 
lations. The  commission  recommends  that  each  town 
first  determine  the  allocation  of  its  own  lands  best 
suited  for  farming  purposes  from  a  sound  survey  and 
analysis  of  basic  agricultural  data.  The  measures 
for  conserving  the  agricultural  resources  can  then  be 
instituted  ia  conjunction  with  neighboring  towns  and 
the  State  in  order  to  preserve  and  promote  the  develop- 

>*  "  Progress  Report,  Sept.  12,  1934",  Kansas  State  Planning  Board,  p.  72. 
"  "  Preliminary  Report,  1934",  Missouri  State  Planning  Board,  p.  62. 
"  "State  Planning  in  New  Hampshire",  Mar.  15,  1934,  p.  90. 


ment  of  lands  in  the  determined  agricultural  districts. 
The  Illinois  State  Planning  Consultant  recom- 
mended "  a  program  of  zoning  legislation  which 
would  "develop  progressive  official  zoning  control  by 
municipalities  and  counties  designating  actual  areas  to 
be  occupied  for  agricultural,  forest,  recreational,  indus- 
trial, residential,  and  commercial  uses"  the  districts 
to  be  determined  by  established  standards  of  zoning 
control. 

Conclusions 

The  New  Mexico  State  Planning  Board,  after  a  care- 
ful study  of  county  and  rural  zoning,  has  been  able  to 
form  the  following  conclusions:^* 

1.  County  zoning  must  be  based  on  a  State  act 
enabling  the  counties  to  district  their  land  according 
to  its  best  uses  and  the  county's  needs. 

2.  County  zoning  must  be  administered  by  local 
boards. 

3.  County  zoning  can  regulate  the  undesirable  use 
of  land  in  such  places  where  another  use  is  necessary 
for  the  general  welfare.  Under  its  provision,  counties 
can  regulate  the  plowing  of  land  which  might  cause 
wind  erosion  and  the  over  grazing  of  land  causing  water 
erosion. 

4.  County  zoning  can  be  used  to  curb  expenditures 
for  pubUc  services  to  isolated  settlers. 

5.  County  zoning  is  not  retroactive,  but  regulations 
can  be  changed  to  meet  changing  needs. 

To  the  above  conclusions  might  be  added  another. 
County  zoning  will  aid  in  providing  protection  from 
forest  fires  and  in  encouraging  reforestation  programs. 

"  "Report  of  Illinois  State  Planning  Commission",  December  1934,  p.  15. 
«  "Progress  Report,  Apr.  16, 1935",  New  Mexico  State  Planning  Board,  p.  98. 


RECLAMATION 


Problems  of  land  use  due  to  lack  of  water,  too  much 
water,  and  to  soil  erosion  or  infertility  have  been  studied 
by  many  State  Planning  Boards.  For  convenience  of 
discussion  the  activities  and  comments  of  the  Boards 
and  their  consultants  are  grouped  under  the  above 
three  headings. 

Irrigation 

All  of  the  Western  States  face  special  problems  due 
to  lack  of  water  as  noted  in  the  previous  chapter  on 
Climate.  Records  of  precipitation  and  run-off  are 
vitally  unportant  to  their  agriculture.  It  is  natural, 
therefore,  to  find  emphasis  in  the  reports  from  States 
west  of  the  100th  meridian  on  irrigation  projects.  Many 
of  tliese  State  Planning  Boards  would  go  further  than 
the  National  Resources  Board's  recommendations  on 
reclamation  policies. 


The  reclamation  policies  recommended  by  the 
National  Resources  Board  were  as  follows:  ^ 

1.  That  in  view  of  the  scarcity  of  water  in  the  arid 
sections  of  the  country  there  be  developed  a  well- 
rounded  plan  for  the  use  of  water,  based  on  techno- 
logical and  economic  considerations,  and  that  there  be 
State  participation  in  planning  and  developing  recla- 
mation projects. 

2.  That  the  general  national  policy  should  be  to 
complete  and  perfect  old  developments  and  to  utilize 
them  fully  so  far  as  practicable  before  undertaking 
new  ones. 

3.  That  consideration  be  given  to  facilitating  the 
development  of  numerous  small  and  seemingly  unim- 
portant irrigation  operations,  which,  though  essentially 

>  Report  of  tbe  National  Resources  Board,  pt.  I,  p.  S. 
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local  in  significance,  in  the  aggregate  are  of  consider- 
able economic  importance. 

4.  That  no  Federal  project  involving  reclamation  of 
land  for  agricultural  purposes  be  undertaken  until  its 
economic  feasibility  and  advantages  have  been  con- 
sidered bj'  the  Departments  of  the  Interior  and  Agri- 
culture in  conjunction  with  the  coordinated  planning 
agency  already  suggested. 

A  review  of  State  planning  comments  on  this  prob- 
lem shows  a  few  highly  individual  situations  and  many 
common  difficulties. 

An  unusual  type  of  irrigation  project  has  been  rec- 
ommended by  the  State  Planning  Board  of  Arkansas 
for  123,000  acres  in  the  White  River  Basin,  where  rice 
is  produced.^"  At  present  these  lands  are  irrigated  by 
pumping  from  wells,  but  this  supply  has  already  been 
depleted  20  percent,  causing  a  corresponding  increase 
in  pumping  rates  that  are  now  approaching  prohibitive 
limits.  It  has  been  estimated  that  a  reservoir  at  Greer's 
Ferry  and  a  canal  known  as  the  Grand  Prairie  gravity 
system,  at  a  combined  cost  of  $8,200,000,  can  effect  an 
annual  saving  in  irrigation  costs  of  $7.30  per  acre. 
These  savings,  according  to  the  State  Planning  Board, 
would  pay  for  the  project  in  9  or  10  years. 

This  same  board  also  stated:  "In  view  of  the  imcer- 
tainty  of  rainfall  at  the  time  necessary  to  produce  crops 
other  than  rice  to  the  best  advantage  the  question  may 
legitimately  be  raised  as  to  whether  irrigation  of  lands 
for  other  crops  cannot  well  be  undertaken,  and  it  is 
recommended  that  the  investigation  of  the  use  of  water 
for  such  irrigation  be  imdertaken."  '' 

Farther  east  in  Iowa  there  has  usually  been  sufficient 
rainfall  during  the  growing  season  so  that  irrigation  was 
never  considered  necessary.  The  recent  drought  has 
brought  the  question  to  public  attention  as  one  means  of 
stabUizing  agricultm-e.^^  In  Kansas  ^^  the  function  of 
irrigation  is  held  to  be  crop  insurance,  rather  than 
reclamation.  The  sources  of  water  for  irrigation  are 
limited  to  the  small  amounts  that  may  be  diverted  from 
the  larger  streams  and  underground  water  in  the  stream 
valleys.  There  are  ample  resources  for  a  considerable 
extension  of  Irrigation  farming  if  it  were  economically 
practical. 

"Irrigation  has  been  carried  on  in  the  western  part  of 
the  State  for  nearly  45  years.  *  *  *  Jq  these 
regions  the  land  was  already  under  cultivation  and 
values  relatively  high  before  irrigation  was  started. 
However,  recurring  periods  of  low  rainfall  were  so 
certain  and  so  frequent  as  to  justify  the  expense  of 
providing  a  supplementary  water  supply." 

"  state  Planning  for  Arkansas,  second  report,  March  1935,  pp.  132-133. 
•1  See  Six  Months'  Progress  Report,  Dec.  6,  193-1,  exhibit  K,  pp.  2,  3,  for  detailed 
program. 
"  A  Report  of  Progress  of  the  Iowa  State  Planning  Board,  September  1934,  p.  221. 
•'  Progress  Report,  Kansas  State  Planning  Board,  September  1934,  p.  83. 


The  underground  water  supply  was  sufficient  to 
supply  the  needs. 

"Similar  measures  in  the  interest  of  crop  insurance 
may  prove  of  value  in  the  eastern  and  central  parts  of 
the  State  where  water  could  be  secured  by  pumping  at 
relatively  low  cost.  *  *  *  fhe  cliief  point  to  be 
considered,  then,  is  the  relative  loss  likely  to  be  incurred 
by  periodic  crop  failure,  balanced  against  the  expense  of 
installing  and  maintaining  an  irrigation  plant." 

Wliere  irrigation  is  a  more  famihar  problem,  as  in 
Colorado,  the  situation  presents  difficulties  of  complex- 
ity. So  far  the  State  Planning  Commission  has  accom- 
plished a  worth-while  purpose  in  demonstrating  the 
need  for  more  thorough  study.  It  has  suggested  that 
there  might  be  developed  systems  of  agriculture  more 
economical  in  the  use  of  water.  There  is  great  need  of 
more  water  on  some  of  the  projects  already  developed, 
which  can  be  supplied  by  building  new  reservoirs  to 
store  flood  water  that  is  now  lost.  An  instance  of  this 
kind  is  described  in  the  follo\ving  quotation:  ^* 

"In  the  rich  and  intensively  developed  valley  of  the 
South  Platte  River  there  is  a  considerable  acreage  of 
land  adjacent  to  markets  and  with  excellent  transpor- 
tation facilities,  which  it  was  intended  to  irrigate  by 
means  of  systems  now  constructed  and  which  would 
immediately  develop  into  high  class  farm  land  if  more 
water  could  be  obtained." 

The  Colorado  State  Planning  Commission  has  also 
considered  new  irrigation  projects,  without  making 
definite  recommendations,  as  is  shown  in  the  following 
quotation: 

"There  is  still  a  large  area  of  good  land  on  the 
western  slope  susceptible  of  irrigation  at  a  reasonable 
cost.  It  is  estimated  that  irrigation  development 
there  will  gradually  increase  until  the  irrigated  acreage 
is  about  three  times  that  of  the  present  iirigated  area 
of  1,000,000  acres.  However,  wliile  the  bulk  of  such 
development  will  be  relatively  cheap,  it  is  thought  that 
future  development  wiU  be  slow,  due  to  lack  of  ade- 
quate transportation  facilities  on  the  western  slope  and 
relatively  great  distances  from  centers  of  population. 
The  same  condition  holds  for  the  whole  of  the  upper 
Colorado  River  Basin.^^ 

In  the  commission's  second  report  a  different  method 
of  utilizing  the  surplus  waters  of  the  western  slopes 
was  consideied:'" 

"Investigations  show  that  there  is  an  abundance  of 
water  available  to  irrigate  all  the  land  imder  cultiva- 
tion in  the  Colorado  River  Basin,  while  there  is  a 
peiiodic  shortage  in  ceitain  irrigated  areas,  the  problem 

"  Preliminary  Report  to  the  National  Resources  Board  on  State  Planning,  August 
1934,  p.  84. 
»  njld,  p.  91. 
••  Progress  Report,  Apr.  20,  1935,  p.  1. 
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of  supplying  water  to  cover  this  shortage  is  easily  met 
by  the  construction  of  local  reservoirs  and  by  the 
improvement  of  irrigation  and  drainage  sj-stems,  the 
cost  of  which,  with  a  few  exceptions,  can  be  borne  by 
the  land  owners  benefited.  Tlxis  situation  is  in  con- 
trast with  the  conditions  in  the  river  basins  on  the 
eastern  slope  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  where  there  is 
an  annual  water  shortage  of  from  IVo  to  2  miUion  acre- 
feet.  The  needed  water  can  be  suppHed  only  from 
the  Colorado  River  Basin  by  means  of  long  trans- 
mountain  tunnels." 

In  view  of  the  danger  of  loss  to  water  rights  wliich 
Colorado  faces  through  construction  in  other  States 
by  the  Federal  Government  of  reservoirs  on  streams 
wliich  originate  in  Colorado,  the  State  Planning  Com- 
mission suggests  that  the  Federal  Govermnent  con- 
struct certain  reservoirs  and  diversion  projects  in 
Colorado  (which  the  State  cannot  finance  by  itself), 
to  provide  water  for  lands  which  do  not  at  the  present 
time  receive  a  sufficient  supplj'.^" 

In  Utah  the  support  of  the  population  depends  upon 
the  wise  utihzation  of  the  limited  supply  of  fresh  water. 
Irrigation  is  therefore  a  matter  of  unusual  importance 
to  the  people  of  the  State,  where  the  average  annual 
precipitation  over  most  of  the  area  is  less  than  15  inches 
per  year. 

"Much  of  the  land  in  the  Utah  Lake  and  Great  Salt 
Lake  Basins  is  seriously  underirrigated,"  says  the 
Utah  State  Planning  Board.  Sixty-one  pages  and  a 
number  of  maps  and  dra^nngs  in  a  report  '^  of  347 
pages  are  devoted  to  the  subject  of  irrigation.  Several 
projects  are  analyzed  which  show  that  there  is  not 
enough  liigh-grade  agricultural  land  at  the  proper 
elevation  to  be  irrigated  from  some  of  these  proposed 
reservoirs  or  canals. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  projects  discussed  is  that 
proposing  to  build  dikes  across  an  arm  of  Great  Salt 
Lake  and  concentrating  the  inflow  from  the  tributary 
rivers  into  this  small  portion  of  the  lake  with  canals. 
By  decreasing  the  surface  exposure  of  the  inflow,  the 
evaporation  losses  will  be  decreased  and  this  portion 
of  the  lake  will  become  a  fresh-water  reservoir  from 
which  water  can  be  pumped  for  irrigation  and  industrial 
processes. 

The  repoits  from  New  Mex-ico  show  that  irrigated 
lands  often  have  financial  diOTicultics  due  to  overcapital- 
ization. Some  of  the  reservoirs  have  lost  half  or  more 
of  their  storage  capacity,  due  to  leakage  and  silting. 
Additional  large  quantities  of  water  are  lost  by  percola- 
tion from  the  canals  and  ditches.  Part  of  this  loss  is 
being 'ehminated  by  lining  the  canals,  but  often  the 

"  A  State  Plan,  Progress  Report,  Apr.  15,  1935,  p.  139. 
»  A  State  Plan  for  Utah,  Progress  Report.  Apr.  15, 1935, 


reservoirs  cannot  be  repaired  or  enlarged  at  an  expend- 
itiu-e  wliich  the  productive  capacity  of  the  land  will 
support.  Each  project  has  to  be  studied  on  its  merits, 
and  the  State  Planning  Board  has  started  detailed 
studies  which  will  be  of  great  value. 

The  State  planning  consultant  for  Texas  says  "None 
of  the  projects  of  the  United  States  Reclamation 
Service  are  in  Texas,  except  a  portion  of  the  Rio  Grande 
project  in  the  El  Paso  Valley.  The  Elephant  Butte 
Dam  in  New  Mexico  impounds  the  natural  flow  of  the 
Rio  Grande  which  had  been  used  for  many  generations 
in  the  valley  lands  below  El  Paso  in  Texas.  Necessar- 
ily this  project  had  to  deliver  water  to  these  lands  from 
the  impounded  supply. 

"Irrigation  development  in  southwest  Texas,  where 
the  long  growing  season  permits  raising  of  wdnter  truck 
crops,  will  not  add  to  surpluses  of  staple  farm  crops. 
The  products  will  be  vegetables,  some  fruits  and  berries, 
and  feedstuffs  badly  needed  on  the  adjacent  cattle  and 
sheep  ranches.  The  conditions  are  quite  different 
from  those  prevailing  in  most  of  the  irrigated  regions 
in  the  Western  States.^' 

"Irrigation  was  practiced  in  Texas  by  the  early 
Spanish  priests  at  Ysleta  and  San  Antonio.  About 
the  year  1900  private  corporations  in  the  coastal  area 
undertook  the  production  of  rice  by  irrigation,  and  in 
succeeding  years  the  industry  was  expanded  to  include 
larger  areas.  Under  the  provisions  of  the  Constitu- 
tional amendments  of  1904  and  1917  and  the  passage 
of  the  law  of  1913  enabling  districts  to  be  formed  for 
the  purpose  of  issuing  bonds,  irrigation  began  to 
develop  rapidly.  *  *  *  'pj^g  number  of  acres 
irrigated  in  1930,  according  to  the  Federal  census, 
amounted  to  798,917." 

The  Pacific  Northwest  Regional  Planning  Board  has 
the  foUo^ving  to  say  of  the  advantages  of  irrigation:*" 

"Further  development  of  irrigation  will  be  economi- 
cally sound  and  desirable,  and  inevitable,  because  of  the 
characteristics  of  the  country  and  climate,  and  because 
of  the  retirement  from  crop  production  of  lands  wliich 
are  submarginal  for  reasons  relating  to  soil,  location, 
water  supply,  or  other  conditions.  It  ^\^ll  be  necessary 
to  provide  irrigated  lands  for  the  resettlement  of 
farmers  from  the  retired  areas.  It  will  be  necessary 
to  enlarge  irrigation  to  provide  for  a  more  balanced  and 
self-sufficient  economy  in  grazing  areas  tlirough  the 
production  of  winter  feed,  and  of  subsistence  crops.  It 
will  be  necessary  to  expand  irrigation  development  in 
areas  related  to  those  in  which  industrial,  commercial, 
and  metropolitan  expansion  will   occur.     It   will    be 

"  General  Consult-ints'  Preliminary  Land-Use  and  Water-Resources  Report  to 
the  National  Resources  Board,  November  1934,  p.  13. 
"  Problems  and  Progress,  pp.  78, 80. 
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From  "State  Planning  for  Arkansas— Second  Report",  March  1935. 
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necessary  to  provide  supplementary  irrigation  in 
western  valleys  to  increase  the  productivity  and  capac- 
ity for  closer  settlement  in  such  valleys.  The  more 
intensive  settlement  of  these  valleys  is  related  closely, 
of  course,  to  the  anticipated  industrial,  commercial, 
and  metropolitan  expansion."  Federal  and  State 
cooperation  for  further  development  is  recommended. 

The  Montana  State  Planning  Board  believes  that  it  is 
desirable  to  encourage  stability  of  irrigated  areas  "  by 
construction  of  projects  to  supply  supplemental  water 
or  by  reconstruction  and  improvement  of  existing 
works. 

The  irrigation  problem  in  Idaho  is  very  serious  and 
has  been  given  careful  consideration  by  the  State  Plan- 
ning Board." 

' '  The  lack  of  sufficient  irrigation  water  on  established 
irrigated  tracts  presents  another  land-use  problem  of 
grave  importance.  It  is  recognized  that  during  the 
past  2  years  the  annual  precipitation  has  been  abnor- 
mally low,  thereby  causing  a  shortage  of  water  on 
irrigated  lands  which  never  before  lacked  sufficient 
water.  This  shortage  is  probably  a  temporary  situa- 
tion and  of  less  importance  than  another  situation 
which  exists  on  some  projects  in  Idaho. 

"In  many  irrigated  areas,  particularly  those  lying 
outside  the  main  irrigated  belt,  water  shortage  is  an 
annual  occurrence.  This  situation  is  the  direct  result 
of  carrying  more  acres  of  land  under  the  project  than 
should  be  included  with  the  supply  of  water  available. 
Farmers  are  forced  to  confine  their  production  to  hay 
and  a  limited  amoimt  of  wheat  because  other  crops 
cannot  be  grown  under  these  conditions.  This  limited 
selection  of  crops  coupled  with  high  water  costs  is 
responsible  for  a  very  unstable  type  of  agriculture  in 
these  areas. 

"The  only  solutions  are  either  to  secure  more  supple- 
mental water  for  the  project  at  low  cost  or  to  eliminate 
from  25  to  50  percent  of  the  farms  and  apply  all  the 
water  to  the  remaining  land.  The  indi^dual  irriga- 
tion districts  cannot  be  expected  to  work  out  either 
alternative  because  capital  cannot  be  secured  for  de- 
velopment of  more  water  and  the  remaining  farms 
coidd  not  absorb  the  costs  of  purchasing  the  poor  farms 
on  the  tract.  Thus  far  no  irrigated  lands  have  been 
included  in  a  submarginal  purchase  project  in  Idaho. 
If  tliis  program  of  the  Government  is  continued,  con- 
sideration should  be  given  to  this  class  of  submarginal 
land.  At  least  a  demonstration  project  should  be 
established  to  determine  the  best  way  out." 

*'  Report  of  State  Planning  Consultant,  National  Resources  Board,  to  Ooveinor 
Cooney,  chairman  of  Montana  State  Planning  Board,  193S,  p.  9. 
"  Land  Use  Planning  Report,  Dec.  15,  1934,  pp.  8,  9. 


Tliis  planning  board  proposes  to  make  a  detailed 
economic  study  of  irrigated  lands  to  try  and  find  satis- 
factorj'^  answers  to  these  difficult  questions.*^ 

Drainage 

The  success  and  needs  of  drainage  operations  in 
various  States  are  variously  appraised  by  the  State 
Planning  Boards.  Most  of  them  urge  caution  or  State 
control.  Many  cases  of  unjustified  drainage  projects 
are  discussed  with  the  special  problems  created  by  the 
investments  already  made  in  them. 

The  Indiana  State  Planning  Board  "  is  of  the  opinion 
that  "under  the  present  economic  situation,  further 
drainage  is  justified  practically  only  in  instances  of 
intensive  farming  operations."  Some  of  the  drained 
soil  proved  to  be  infertile,  and  it  is  recommended  that 
some  of  these  areas  be  permitted  to  return  to  their 
original  marshy  condition. 

A  review  by  the  Michigan  State  Planning  Commis- 
sion, compiled  from  questionnaires  sent  to  drain  com- 
missioners,^* shows  "no  present  plans  throughout  the 
State  for  local  drainage  projects  except  for  cleaning 
existing  drains;  and  there  is  a  well-informed  opinion 
that  considerable  past  drainage  work  was  ill-advised 
and  now  presents  a  problem  in  its  relation  to  inland- 
lake  levels,  ground-water  levels,  and  related  matters. 

"In  view  of  the  magnitude  and  obvious  complica- 
tions in  the  drainage  situation  in  Michigan — legal, 
engineering,  and  practical — a  further  study  and  survey 
from  several  angles  would  be  necessary  before  any 
conclusions  would  be  warranted." 

Similar  experiences  are  reported  from  Minnesota. 
About  25  years  ago  the  State  began  to  construct 
thousands  of  miles  of  open  and  closed  drains  at  a  cost 
to  the  people  of  perhaps  60  million  dollars.  "Viewed 
in  the  light  of  present  tendencies  in  land  use  and 
effects  of  a  15  years  drought,  this  extensive  reclamation 
of  marsh  lands,  especially  as  it  has  affected  the  large 
peat  areas  of  northern  Minnesota,  now  seenis  unwise 
and  unnecessary.  Very  Httle  of  the  drained  land  has 
actually  proven  commercially  profitable  for  agriculture 
and  with  present  trends  toward  the  actual  retirement 
from  agricultural  use  of  marginal  and  submarginal 
lands,  it  is  difficult  to  justify  attempts  at  maintaining 
these  drainage  sj'stems  for  the  purposes  for  which  they 
were  originally  built.''* 

"Ibid.,  pp.  1,2. 

"  Preliminary  Report,  vol.  1, 1934,  p.  68. 
*'  Preliminary  Report  on  State  Planning,  January  1935,  p.  127. 
"  Report  of  Minnesota  State  Planning  Board  to  National  Resources  Board, 
Marcb  1934,  pt.  U,  p.  M. 
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"In  other  cases  the  maintenance  of  present  ditches 
in  order  to  reclaim  areas  for  the  promotion  of  upland 
bird  resources,  forestation  and  recreation  may  be  found 
to  be  the  best  plan  of  procedure.  The  problem  of  the 
conversion  of  drained  marsh  land  for  future  use  is  of 
sufficient  magnitude  and  effects  a  sufficiently  large  area 
in  this  State  to  place  it  among  the  most  important 
conservation  problems."  " 

Drainage  districts  occupy  about  7  percent  of  the 
total  area  of  the  State  of  Missouri,  and  much  of  tliis 
land  is  of  such  poor  quality  that  it  is  unable  to  pay  the 
assessments  levied  by  the  drainage  districts.^*  Further 
studies  are  recommended  to  determine  whether  some 
land  now  in  drainage  enterprises  should  not  be  restored 
to  its  original  condition. 

The  Wisconsin  regional  planning  committee  points 
out  that  all  drainage  projects  should  receive  very 
careful  study  to  determine  their  relation  to  all  phases 
of  the  State  plan:" 

"It  is  recommended  that  any  future  drainage-district 
work  be  carefully  considered  in  relationship  to  the 
entire  problem  of  land  use  for  forestry,  erosion  control, 
water  conservation,  and  game." 

Special  problems  have  developed  in  Virginia  and 
Illinois.  In  the  Virginia  State  planning  report  the 
principal  reference  to  drainage  is  made  in  connection 
with  the  control  of  malarial  mosquitoes.^"  Plans  have 
been  made  to  drain  all  loiown  mosquito-breeding 
places,  and  a  survey  has  been  started  to  discover  any 
remaining  areas. 

The  drainage  investment  per  acre  in  Iowa  averages 
$12.62,  the  range  being  from  $4  to  $49  per  acre." 

Reports  received  from  the  Illinois  State  Planning 
Consultant  describe  extensive  drainage  projects  which 
have  been  carried  out  over  a  long  period  of  years. ^^ 

"Reclamation  of  the  Illinois  River  bottom  lands 
was  started  shortly  after  the  Civil  War,  though  the 
greatest  activity  occurred  between  1902  and  1922. 
Many  comprehensive  studies  have  been  made  of  the 
Illinois  River  and  from  them  has  emerged  a  general 
agreement  that  levee  set-backs  aggregating  $8,000,000 
in  cost  sooner  or  later  will  become  a  public  project. 
Construction  of  these  set-backs,  it  is  estimated,  will 
reduce  annual  flood  losses  from  something  more  than 
$2,200,000  to  around  $560,000."  " 

This  statement  makes  the  point  that  even  before  a 
State  plan  had  been  thought  of,  there  had  come  a 
gradual  realization  that  a  comprehensive  plan  was 
needed  for  the  entire  river. 


"  Ibid. 

"  Missouri  Land  Resources  and  Problems,  Jan.  3,  1935,  p.  68. 
"  A  Study  of  Wisconsin,  December  1934,  p.  261. 

»  Progress  Report,  Virginia  State  Planning  Board,  Mar.  31, 1935,  vol.  II,  pp.  4(MS. 
»'  Report  of  Progress,  September  1934,  p.  60. 

'■  "  Studies  of  Watershed  Areas",  lUinois  State  Plannlag  Commission,  March  193S. 
p.  8. 
"  Report  of  the  niiools  State  Planning  Commission,  December  1934,  p.  66. 


A  system  of  reclamation  which  Illinois  seems  to  have 
developed  to  a  greater  extent  than  any  other  State  is 
the  pumping  of  interior  drainage  from  levee  districts. 

The  report  goes  on  to  say:"  "PubUc  interest  in 
drainage  districts  still  exists  and  only  lack  of  funds 
retards  expansion,  despite  the  well-founded  belief  that 
many  of  the  districts  were  largely  promotional  and 
economically  unsound.  During  periods  of  flood  it  is 
felt  that  lack  of  planning  is  responsible  for  flood-plain 
encroachment;  during  droughts,  it  is  felt  that  inten- 
sive drainage  has  lowered  the  ground  water  level  below 
the  reach  of  the  gromng  crop.  The  efl"ect  of  the 
drought  of  1934,  though  general  through  the  State, 
was  definitely  less  severe  in  the  intensively  drained 
central  area." 

Control  of  future  drainage  operations  is  recommended 
by  the  Arkansas  and  Florida  State  Planning  Boards. 

In  view  of  the  need  to  reconstruct  many  of  the 
present  drainage  systems  in  the  State  the  Arkansas 
State  Planning  Board  made  the  following  suggestions:" 

"  (a)  Creation  of  a  State  office  (State  engineer).  The 
State  engineer  would  decide  upon  the  adequacy  of  plans 
to  be  considered  to  insure  their  coordination  with  those 
of  neighboring  districts.  The  present  drainage  law 
covers  flood  protection  in  addition  to  the  drainage  of 
local  waters.  Such  an  officer,  with  sufficient  authority, 
would  be  in  a  position  to  coordinate  a  worldng  drainage 
plan  with  local  or  Federal  flood-control  works. 

"  (6)  The  present  drainage  laws  of  the  State  of 
Arkansas  should  be  amended  so  as  to  provide  for 
mandatory  maintenance." 

In  this  connection  the  Florida  State  Planning  Board 
points  out:  "  "The  State  through  control  of  drainage 
faciUties  can  insure  the  orderly  development  and 
handling  of  this  area  (the  Everglades),  and  in  order  to 
conserve  it,  it  is  recommended  that  further  drainage 
should  not  be  carried  on  until  it  seems  likely  that 
there  is  definite  and  steady  demand  for  further  produce 
from  the  area.  Unused  land  should  be  kept  under 
water  until  ready  for  use,  to  avoid  subsidence,  fires, 
and  oxidation.  Mass  exploitation  by  promoters  or 
developers  would  mean  the  economic  ruin  of  those 
already  in  the  area  and  dissipate  a  great  natural 
resource." 

Erosion  Control 

The  loss  of  topsoil  through  soil  erosion  and  the  rela- 
tion of  loss  of  soil  fertiUty  to  submarginal  farm  lands 
has  led  most  of  the  State  Planning  Boards  to  studies 
of  soil  conservation. 

The  findings  and  recommendations  are  similar  for 
many   States.     The  seriousness   of   the  situation   to 

"  Ibid.,  p.  67. 

"  state  Planning  for  Arkansas,  Second  Report,  March  1935,  p.  131. 

»  Report  on  Land-Use  Problems  and  Conditions,  Jan.  1935,  p.  53. 
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Arkansas  for  instance  is  illustrated  by  the  following 
statement  by  the  State  Planning  Board  there:  " 

1.  The  fertility  losses  by  erosion  on  moderate  slopes 
in  soils  subject  to  washing  may  annually  amount  to  21 
times  as  much  as  the  fertility  requirement  of  a  crop. 

2.  Soil  losses  on  moderate  slopes  are  frequently  from 
25  to  40  tons  of  soU  per  acre  annually. 

3.  It  is  estimated  that  3,000,000  acres  of  bottom 
land  have  been  destroyed  by  debris  brought  in  from 
other  levels. 

4.  About  17,500,000  acres  formerly  cultivated  have 
been  irreparably  destroyed,  or  so  severely  washed  that 
cultivation  is  hnpossible. 

5.  One  foot  of  soil  has  been  lost  in  30  years  on  certain 
measured  areas. 

6.  Removal  of  forest  debris  by  burning  may  increase 
the  surface  run-off  85  times. 

This  problem  in  Arkansas  is  diagnosed  as  due  to  the 
steepness  of  the  slopes;  the  land  of  cultivation  required 
by  the  piincipal  crop,  cotton;  the  fairly  heavy  rainfall, 
and  the  open  winters,  wluch  permit  leaching  and 
washing  throughout  most  of  the  year. 

One  of  the  first  activities  of  the  Iowa  State  Planning 
Board  was  the  making  of  a  forest  and  waste  land 
survey,  the  first  aim  of  wliich  was  to  obtain  complete 
information  relative  to  existing  forests,  waste  land, 
and  badly  eroded  land  in  each  section  of  the  State."' 
The  second  aim  was  to  use  this  information  in  selecting 
the  areas  most  desirable  for  future  forests.  It  was 
hoped  that  out  of  tliis  would  come  a  program  of  em- 
ployment for  those  who  live  nearby  and  are  in  need. 

Another  project  of  tliis  planning  board  was  a  soil 
survey,  one  purpose  of  which  was  to  measure  the  ex- 
tent of  soil  erosion  and  the  rate  at  which  it  is  occuring 
under  varj-ing  soil  and  management  conditions. 

In  portions  of  the  State  it  was  found  *^  that  the  pres- 
sure involved  in  getting  a  hving  from  holdings  of  120 
acres  to  160  acres  of  extremely  low  productivity  has 
resulted  in  too  intensive  cultivation  for  the  types  of 
soil  and  topography  and  has  clearly  promoted  erosion. 
Perhaps  20  to  25  percent  of  this  land  needs  to  be  re- 
tired, either  to  woodland  or  permanent  pasture.  Such 
a  change,  however,  would  make  it  impossible  for  the 
present  number  of  families  to  subsist  in  this  area. 
The  farmers  who  are  located  on  moderately  large 
holdings  seem  to  get  along  about  as  well  as  farmers 
in  other  parts  of  the  State,  but  the  men  on  small  farms 
are  in  a  very  unfortunate  position. 

The  methods  of  preventing  or  controlling  erosion 
arc  described  by  the  Iowa  State  Planning  Board  as 
follows: '" 


"  Prollminory  Report  of  Arkansas  State  Planning  Board,  Sept.  1934,  p.  92. 

"  Progress  Keport,  September  1934,  p.  4. 

>•  Ibid.,  pp.  39-45. 

"  Town  State  Planning  Board  Report,  April  1935,  pt.  I— Land.  p.  17. 


"Nearly  all  erosion  can  be  controlled  by  the  use  of 
proper  cultural  and  tillage  practices,  the  method  to  be 
used  depending  upon  the  soil  type,  the  percent  of  slope, 
and  the  present  physical  condition,  that  being  depend- 
ent upon  past  management. 

"In  general,  slopes  of  12  to  15  percent  and  over 
should  be  used  for  permanent  pasture  or  woodland, 
the  latter  being  preferred  when  the  erosion  is  mod- 
erate to  severe.  ^Mien  the  slopes  are  from  5  to  12 
percent,  agricultural  crops  can  be  grown  using  a  3-  to 
6-ycar  rotation  including  1  to  4  years  of  hay,  depending 
on  the  percent  of  slope  and  the  amount  of  erosion. 
On  this  type  of  land  strip  cropping  and  terracing  may 
also  be  found  to  be  of  value. 

"When  the  slopes  are  less  than  5  percent,  intensive 
agricultural  crops  can  generally  be  gro\vn  provided  a 
3-  to  4-year  rotation  including  a  hay  or  pasture  crop 
is  followed.  When  the  erosion  is  found  to  be  moderate 
to  severe  on  the  more  level  slopes,  terracing  and  con- 
tour farming  may  be  advisable." 

Trees  tend  to  minimize  soil  erosion,  the  board  be- 
lieves, in  the  following  ways: 

(a)  The  branches,  twigs,  and  leaves  get  the  first 
impact  of  the  rainfall. 

(6)  The  layer  of  duff  on  the  soil  is  absorptive  and 
assists  in  percolation.  It  is  stated  that  every  inch  of 
duff  in  the  forest  will  hold  one-fourth  inch  of  rainfall, 
thus  delaying  or  slowing  up  the  run-off. 

(c)  The  tree  roots  make  possible  the  loosening  of 
.the  soil  and  increasing  its  water  storage  capacity. 

(d)  The  tree  roots  assist  in  holding  the  soil  in  place 
in  the  case  of  an  excessive  amount  of  water. 

The  Soil  Erosion  Service  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  is  conducting  a  demonstration  project  cov- 
ering 125,000  acres,  the  entire  watershed  of  Lime- 
stone Creek,  west  of  Mankato,  Kans.  The  Kansas 
State  Planning  Board  ^'  is  cooperating,  especially  in 
bringing  the  results  of  this  demonstration  to  the 
attention  of  farmers  in  other  areas  subject  to  erosion. 

The  Minnesota  Planning  Board  points  out  °*  that 
while  only  a  small  portion  of  the  State  has  sufficiently 
rugged  topography  to  make  water  erosion  a  special 
problem,  the  entire  State  is  faced  with  the  more  insidi- 
ous problem  of  wind  erosion.  Wliile  crop  rotation 
practices  have  prevented  serious  erosion  where  used, 
vigilance  still  is  necessary.  The  following  measures  are 
recommended  by  this  planning  board: 

Preventive  measures: 

1.  The  taking  of  steep  woodland  out  of  pasture  and 
dedicating  it  to  watershed  protection  and  tree  growth. 

2.  Taldng  the  steeper  cultivated  land  out  of  such  use 
and  placing  it  in  permanent  pasture,  sod,  or  hay  crops. 

"  Progress  Report,  Kansfis  State  Planning  Board,  September  1934,  p.  76. 
"  Report  or  the  Planning  Board,  October  1934,  pt.  II,  p.  31. 
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3.  The  more  general  use  of  sod  strips  in  cultivated 
fields  to  prevent  gullying. 

4.  The  adoption  of  strip  cropping  where  conditions 
make  it  advisable. 

5.  The  general  adoption  of  contour  plowing  and  ter- 
racing for  the  control  of  sheet  erosion. 

6.  Limited  pasturing  of  the  steeper  hillside  pastxrres. 
Corrective  measures: 

1.  Tree  planting. 

2.  Use  of  soil-saving  dams. 

The  New  Mexico  State  Planning  Board  reports  that 
overgrazing  is  the  principal  cause  of  large  areas  of 
serious  erosion.*^  That  and  the  attempt  to  cultivate 
land  not  suited  to  the  raising  of  crops  are  responsible 
for  the  ruin  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres  of  grazing 
land  and  thousands  of  acres  of  fertile  valley  land.  It 
is  now  threatening  the  usefulness  of  a  25-miUion-dollar 
investment  in  dams  and  other  irrigation  structures. 

The  New  York  State  Planning  Board  has  found  some 
areas  in  the  State  where  there  is  danger  of  erosion,  but 
no  serious  damage  has  yet  been  done,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  the  problem  has  been  faced  in  sufficient  time  to 
prevent  serious  losses." 

In  Pennsylvania  the  State  Planning  Board  reports 
that  soil  erosion  surveys  indicate  that  half  the  topsoil 
of  the  State  has  been  lost  in  approximately  100  years  of 
farming.  Improved  systems  of  crop  rotation,  strip 
farming,  contour  plowing,  and  permanent  pasture  or 
forests  on  the  steeper  slopes  can  stop  the  losses  of 
topsoil.*' 

The  Progress  Report  of  the  South  Dakota  State  Plan- 
ning Board  contains  the  following  explanation  of  the 
erosion  situation  :*° 

"Owing  to  the  methods  of  farming  employed  in 
South  Dakota  during  the  last  half  century  *  *  * 
the  soil  in  general  has  deteriorated.  The  deterioration 
is  both  chemical  and  physical.  There  has  been  a 
marked  decrease  in  the  amount  of  organic  matter  con- 
tained in  the  soil,  and  as  a  result  the  physical  structure 
of  the  soil  has  been  greatly  impaired  *  *  *  result- 
ing in  a  decrease  in  its  water-holding  capacity  and  a 
decrease  in  the  nitrogen  supply.  Owing  to  the  fact 
that  the  structure  of  the  soil  has  broken  down,  the 
movement  of  soil  particles  by  the  wind  and  by  running 
water  has  greatly  increased.  Over  large  areas  the  soils 
are  drifting  badly,  and  in  some  areas,  where  the  slopes 
are  steeper,  erosion  by  running  water  is  also  becoming 
a  serious  problem."  The  Soil  Erosion  Service  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  has  started  a  demonstration 
project  in  the  State,  which  it  is  hoped  will  help  the 
farmers  to  avoid  further  losses  by  erosion. 

••  Preliminary  Report,  December  1934,  pp.  38-43,  and  Progress  Report,  April 
1935,  pp.  88,  89. 
"  Summary  Report  of  Progress  to  the  QoTcrnor,  January  193i,  p.  32. 
••  Preliminary  Report,  December  1934,  p.  96. 
«  Pronross  Report,  Mar.  15,  1935,  pp.  120,  121. 


A  special  report  of  the  Tennessee  State  Planning 
Board  "  proposes  agreements  wdth  the  farmers  to  plant 
winter  pasture  or  cover  crops  after  cultivated  crops  are 
harvested,  to  limit  the  area  in  cultivated  crops,  and 
protect  the  soil  against  erosion. 

The  Utah  State  Planning  Board  suggests  °*  that 
"through  the  medium  of  zoning  the  counties  could 
regulate  the  use  of  land  and  protect  it  from  overgrazing, 
water  and  wind  erosion,  isolated  settlement,  and  many 
other  evils  now  attending  the  use  of  land."  The  large 
mass  of  data  on  the  economic  loss,  hardships,  and  even 
deaths  caused  by  dust  storms  and  other  forms  of  erosion 
in  many  States  strengthens  the  case  for  county  zoning. 

In  Colorado  the  State  Planning  Board  in  cooperation 
wdth  State  and  Federal  forestry  departments  has  made 
a  plan  for  a  series  of  6  shelterbelts,  each  10  miles  wide, 
within  which  trees  would  be  planted  in  strips  about  140 
feet  wide.*'  The  belts  are  laid  out  in  a  generally  east- 
and-west  direction,  because  the  destructive  winds  come 
generaUy  from  the  northerly  or  southerly  direction. 
Variations  in  topography,  soil,  and  ground  water  cause 
variations  in  the  plan.  Strip  planting  of  crops  is  being 
urged  as  a  temporary  measure  for  the  control  of  soil 
blowing  and  estimates  made  by  the  county  agents  show 
that  nearly  1%  million  acres  should  be  included  in  the 
plans  for  control.  Relief  work  of  this  character  should 
undoubtedly  take  precedence  over  local  road  building 
and  similar  projects  in  this  area  which  is  specially 
threatened  by  wind  erosion. 

The  situation  in  Idaho  does  not  seem  to  be  so  urgent, 
for  there  the  State  Planning  Board  recommends  ™  "  that 
soil  erosion  control  be  continued  in  demonstration  areas 
for  the  purpose  of  stimulating  individual  activity  in 
control  of  eroding  lands.  This  must  be  accomplished 
by  demonstrating  that  it  is  a  profitable  phase  of  operat- 
ing the  farm  business.  Considerable  additional  re- 
search must  be  carried  on  in  order  to  determine  the 
effect  of  erosion  on  irrigated  lands.  It  is  urged  that 
this  research  be  undertaken  immediately." 

The  State  Planning  Consultant  for  Illinois  "  finds 
that  the  work  for  the  control  of  erosion,  as  carried  on  by 
various  agencies  in  the  State,  has  been  beneficial  and 
recommends  that  it  be  continued  and  guided  by  ade- 
quate research  and  planning. 

In  speaking  about  the  unirrigated  areas  of  central  and 
eastern  Washington,  the  State  Planning  Board  says:  " 
"If  wheat  farming  is  continued,  this  land  will  become 
practically  wortliless.  The  alternating  wheat  and  sum- 
mer-fallow system  which  is  being  followed  in  tliis  region 
causes  tlie  organic  matter  to  be  used  up,  and  wind  ero- 

•'  Rural  Land  Uses  in  Tennessee  (Nov.  30,  1934). 

"  Progress  Report,  Apr.  15,  1935,  p.  136. 

•'  Preliminary  Report,  Aug.  12,  1934,  p.  58. 

'•  Progress  Report,  December  1934,  p.  10. 

"  Progress  Report,  September  1934,  p.  4. 

'■  Malor  Land  Use  Problems  and  Policies  for  Wasblngton,  Nov.  23, 1034. 
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sion  will  increase  to  the  point  that  the  land  will  grad- 
ually become  a  series  of  sand  dunes.  By  taking  this 
land  out  of  wheat  production  and  reseeding  it  to  native 
grasses,  such  as  crested  and  slender  wheat,  this  land  can 
be  made  useful." 

An  interesting  experiment  at  the  Northwest  Erosion 
Experiment  State  Farm,  near  Pullman,  is  described  as 
follows:  " 

"  *  *  *  on  two  identical  plots  of  ground,  one  plot 
being  in  summer  fallow  and  the  other  having  a  grass 
cover  of  crested  wheat  grass,  the  following  results  were 
obtained:  The  run-off  from  the  crested  wheat  plot 
during  the  crop  year  1933-34  was  only  1  gallon,  while 
the  run-off  from  the  plot  in  summer  fallow  was  1,500 
gallons.  This  is  a  startling  example  of  what  is  going  on 
year  after  year  imder  the  system  of  summer-fallow 
wheat  fanning  in  this  area." 

The  Oregon  State  Planning  Council  has  a  special  com- 
mittee on  "watersheds  and  erosion",  which  is  to  be 


concerned  first,  "in  the  conservation  of  the  water 
resource  insofar  as  it  is  related  to  erosion,  and  second, 
in  the  conservation  of  the  soil  resource  as  to  the  per- 
manency of  its  placement.  The  field  is  one  pecuharly 
adapted  to  planning  as  the  injurious  effects  often  pass 
unnoticed  because  the  action  is  usualh'  slow  and  con- 
tinuous, the  cause  of  the  damage  is  often  far  removed 
from  the  actual  damage,  and  indi^^dual  initiative  has 
not  adequately  controlled  the  problem  in  the  past."  ''* 
The  report  of  this  committee  covers  watersheds  for 
domestic  and  commercial  water  supplies,  erosion  in 
Oregon  as  affecting  irrigation  and  hydraulic  power 
development,  areas  especially  subject  to  damage  by 
erosive  power  of  floods,  forests  and  erosion,  erosion  on 
grazing  lands,  erosion  on  farm  lands,  and  recom- 
mended projects. 

"  Oregon  State  Planning  Council— Program  to  End  of  1935,  p.  3. 
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Arguments  for  forestation  and  reforestation  of 
extensive  areas  were  advanced  by  many  States.  The 
commercial  aspects  were  put  fonvard  in  Florida,"  for 
instance,  which  believes  that  with  the  probabihty  of 
an  increase  in  paper  manufacturing  in  the  State  the 
conservation  of  forest  resources  is  of  vital  importance, 
particularly  to  the  rural  population,  who  may  thus  be 
afforded  supplementary  employment  in  the  forests  to 
maintain  a  reasonable  standard  of  hving.  The  State 
Planning  Board  '*  estimates  that  the  forest  wealth  of 
the  State  has  been  depleted  to  less  than  one-fourth  of 
its  original  value,  and  points  out  that  this  exhaustion 
of  the  timber  supply  adversely  affects  the  State  not 
only  from  the  standpoint  of  timber  products  exported 
to  other  States  but  also  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
State's  own  requirements  for  building  purposes. 

Other  benefits  of  forests  to  the  country,  outside  of 
the  pureh*  commercial  aspects,  are  also  stressed  in  the 
State  planning  reports."'  Forests  protect  watersheds, 
conserve  moisture,  and  aid  in  preventing  floods  and 
soil  erosion.  Forests  are  refuges  for  many  forms  of 
wildhfe,  and  serve  as  havens  for  nature  lovers  and 
playgrounds  for  those  who  seek  outdoor  recreations. 

The  Iowa  State  Planning  Board  '*  advocates  forests 
where  (1)  the  topography  is  steep;  (2)  the  soil  is  easily 
eroded  when  the  surface  is  disturbed,  and  the  areas 
are  not  suited  for  a  forage  crop;  (3)  the  soil  is  gullied, 
due  to  incorrect  cropping  methods  in  the  past,  to  such 

"  Keport  on  Land  Use  Problems,  Florida  State  Planning  Board,  pp.  28,  29. 
"  Report  on  Land  Use  Problems,  Florida  State  Planning  Board,  pp.  26,  28. 
"  Indiana  State  Planning  Board.    Preliminary  Report  1934,  p.  104. 
"  Iowa  State  Plaiming  Board  Report,  April  193£,  pt.  I— Land,  pp.  24,  2S. 


an  extent  that  ordinary'  cropping  procedure  is  not 
feasible;  (4)  the  soil  is  unproductive  due  either  to  lack 
of  native  fertihty  or  to  impoverishment  through 
misuse;  (5)  game,  recreational,  or  watershed  values 
outweigh  the  crop  productive  value  of  the  soil. 

Forestation  and  reforestation  are  unportant  to  Olda- 
homa.  The  State  Planning  Board  "  declares  that 
because  of  steep  slopes  and  the  susceptibility  of  the 
soils  underlying  most  parts  of  the  forest  area  to  erosion, 
no  further  clearings  should  be  made  within  it.  Large 
acreages  of  land,  cleared  and  now  eroded  to  the  point 
of  being  valueless,  should  be  reforested.  Even  while 
second  growth  in  the  forests  is  too  small  for  logging, 
the  improved  appearance  of  the  forest  areas  and  the 
better  regulated  flow  and  improved  conditions  of  the 
streams  are  likely  to  produce  greater  use  of  the  wild 
areas  for  outdoor  recreation.  Eastern  Oldahoma  has 
tremendous  potential  possibilities  along  these  lines. 

The  Wisconsin  regional  plan  report  *"  states  that  it 
has  been  estimated  that  at  least  one-fourth  of  Wis- 
consin should  be  in  forests  for  watershed  protection, 
flood  and  erosion  control.  The  report  recommends 
three  types  of  forests:  (1)  Public  and  private  forests 
(including  farm  woodlots)  whose  main  function  is  to 
produce  timber,  pulpwood,  fuel,  and  other  forest 
products;  (2)  "protection  forests"  for  watershed  pro- 
tection and  erosion  control.  (These  may  or  may  not 
yield  wood  and  timber  as  byproducts  but  they  usually 
can  serve  as  recreational  forests.)     (3)  Recreational 

"  Preliminary  Report  of  (Oldaboma)  State  Planning  Board.    Sept.  7,  1934,  pp. 
40-45. 
H  Wisconsin  Regional  Plan  Report,  1934,  p.  289. 
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forests  either  for  their  esthetic  value  or  as  a  home  for 
game  and  fish.  This  use  is  not  inconsistent  with 
(1)  and  (2)  but  land  which  is  submarginal  for  com- 
mercial forests  may  often  be  utilized  profitably  for 
recreational  forests. 

Surveys 

Forest  surveys  have  been  undertaken  or  recom- 
mended by  various  State  Planning  Boards.  The 
Arkansas  Board  ^'  studies  the  amount,  location,  and 
ownership  of  virgin  forests  in  the  State.  A  similar 
study  of  commercial  forestry  in  Wisconsin '-  brought 
to  light  the  tremendous  decrease  in  virgin  timber 
stands.  The  Indiana  Board  ^  presented  a  map  show- 
ing the  forest  areas  in  that  State.  The  Iowa  State 
Planning  Board  '^  conducted  a  forest  and  waste-land 
survey,  the  first  purpose  of  which  was  to  obtain  com- 
plete information  relative  to  existing  forest  land,  waste 
land,  and  badly  eroded  land  in  each  land  section  of 
Iowa.  The  second  aim  was  to  use  this  information  in 
selecting  the  areas  in  Iowa  which  it  would  seem  de- 
sirable to  have  in  forests.  It  is  hoped  that  there  may 
be  developed  a  program  for  employment  in  the  forest 
areas  for  those  who  hve  nearby  and  who  are  in  need. 
Maine  ^  studied  the  location  and  area  of  national, 
State,  and  town  forests.  The  New  York  State  Planning 
Board  ^°  presented  a  preliminary  statement  on  forestry, 
including  reforestation,  forest  planting  on  farms,  pur- 
chase of  existing  forests,  trends  in  production  and 
consumption  of  forest  products,  and  fire  protection. 
The  Forestry  Committee  of  the  New  York  State  Plan- 
ning Board  '^  has  recommended  that  a  State-wide 
forest  survey  be  conducted  to  furnish  data  regarding 
the  amount  of  standing  timber  by  species,  its  rate  of 
growth  and  decay,  and  measures  which  will  permit  the 
building  up  of  the  growing  stock  to  a  condition  of 
maximum  annual  production.  This  survey  will  be  of 
greater  value  if  the  State  is  first  divided  into  local 
units,  each  with  a  predetermined  wood-manufacturing 
center.  It  will  then  be  possible  to  map  transportation 
routes  and  define  the  approximate  hmits  of  each  area 
supplying  a  given  utilization  center.  A  study  and 
report  **  on  wood  utihzation  in  New  York  State  has 
already  been  made. 

"  J'reliniinary  Survey  of  Land  Utilization  and  Land  Use  Problems  in  State  ol 
Arkansas,  part  U,  pp.  2-4. 

"  Wisconsin  Regional  Plan  Report,  1934,  pp.  221-242. 

"  Indiana  State  Planning  Board,  Preliminary  Report,  1934. 

"  Iowa  State  Planning  Board,  Progress  Report,  September  1934,  p.  4. 

"  Report  to  the  National  Resources  Board,  March  193j,  Maine  State  Planning 
Board,  p.  13. 

"  New  York  State  Planning  Board,  Progress  Report,  September  1934,  ch.  VI, 
pp.  1-14. 

"  New  York  State  Planning  Board,  January  1935.  Summary  Report  to  Governor 
Lehman,  p.  46. 

"  New  York  State  Planning  Board.    Staff  Reports  A-1,  p.  1. 


The  Oregon  State  Planning  Council  *'  recommends 
that  sufficient  appropriations  be  made  to  complete  the 
Federal  forest  economic  survey,  with  sufiicicnt  addi- 
tional appropriations  annually  thereafter  to  keep  the 
data  up-to-date.  The  council  considers  the  informa- 
tion made  available  by  this  survey  essential  to  the  de- 
termination of  logical  sustained  yield  units  and  valu- 
able in  providing  an  accurate  record  of  the  status  of 
the  forest  resources  of  the  Nation. 

Questions  Requiring  Special  Study 

Numerous  questions  requiring  special  study  were 
suggested  by  State  Planning  Boards. 

The  New  York  State  Planning  Board  ^^  recommends 
research  studies  to  determine  the  proper  species  of 
trees  to  be  planted  on  reforestation  areas  with  the  view 
of  obtaining  the  most  efficient  utilization  of  the  future 
saw  tunber.  The  board  points  out  that  if  the  State's 
reforestation  areas  become  production  forests,  the  mar- 
keting of  tliis  timber  will  become  a  State  problem. 

The  Minnesota  State  Planning  Board  ^'  calls  atten- 
tion to  the  desirability  of  special  study  by  experts  in 
both  forest  management  and  market  demand  for  forest 
products,  of  the  question  of  intensity  of  technical  man- 
agement. The  board  also  recognizes  the  necessity  of 
studying  from  many  points  of  view  the  various  matters 
of  policy  involved  in  the  allocation  of  forest  manage- 
ment to  State  or  Federal  agencies,  and  recommends 
that  no  changes  be  made  in  the  present  boundaries  of 
jurisdiction  without  joint  discussion  of  the  matter  by 
the  United  States  Forest  Service,  the  State  Conserva- 
tion Commission,  the  National  Resources  Board,  and 
the  State  Planning  Board. 

Methods  of  controlhng  forest  operations  appear  im- 
portant to  the  Maine  State  Planning  Board  '-,  which 
has  reconmiended  that  some  means  of  Limiting  lumber 
operations  on  important  watersheds  be  established. 
The  board  further  recommends  that  commercial  forest 
owners  be  educated  to  the  fact  that  persistent  system- 
atic methods  of  forest  control  will  increase  their  yearly 
profits  and  tend  to  prevent  a  timber  shortage. 

The  Oregon  Council  °^  reports  that  while  important 
and  material  progress  has  been  made  in  protecting  the 
valuable  timber  resources  of  the  State  from  fire  the 
problem  is  far  from  solved. 

The  forest  situation  in  Oregon  is  reported  as  follows: 
(1)  The  State  is  heavily  dependent  upon  forestry  as  a 

"  Oregon  State  Planning  Council,  Forestry  Division  Program  to  End  of  1S35,  p.  t. 

'» New  York  State  Planning  Board.    Stall  Reports  A-1,  p.  7. 

•I  Minnesota  State  Planning  Board.    October  1934,  pt.  II,  pp.  es,  69. 

"Maine  State  Planning  Report  (Three  Months  Period  Ending  Aug.  20,  1934), 
p.  139. 

"  Oregon  State  Planning  Council — Program  to  End  o(  1935.  Forestry  Division, 
pp.  1-11. 
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basis  for  industries,  pay  rolls,  and  support  of  other 
industries;  (2)  forestry  under  sustained  yield  manage- 
ment is  a  very  great  social  asset;  (3)  forestry,  today,  is 
suffering  from  the  effects  of  imstable  private  timber 
ownersliip, over-production  of  wood  products,  and  forced 
liquidation  under  wasteful  practices,  which  result  in  the 
devastation  of  forest-growing  stocks,  with  an  aftermath 
of  industrial  wreckage  and  abandoned  settlements. 
The  suggested  remedy  for  this  is  the  application  of 
sustained  yield  practices,  with  the  objective  of  maxi- 
mum production,  to  aU  private  lands  primarily  valuable 
for  growing  forest  crops  and  to  all  public  forest  land 
allocated  to  the  production  of  forest  crops.  To  accom- 
plish this  objective  the  Oregon  State  Planning  Board  " 
recommends  Federal  legislation  to  facilitate  the  estab- 
lishment of  sustained  yield  forest  management  by  pro- 
viding Federal  credit  at  low  rates  of  interest  and  by 
proAnding  Federal  appropriations  to  continue  surveys 
and  research.  The  board  further  recommends  admin- 
istrative action  to  provide  for  (1)  tariff  protection  of 
forest  products;  (2)  management  of  forest  lands  on 
multiple  basis;  (3)  survey  and  program  for  wildlife 
resources;  (4)  survey  on  erosion;  (5)  studies  of  the 
utihzation  and  protection  of  forest  products. 

Forest  taxation  received  the  attention  of  various 
State  Planning  Boards.  The  CaUfornia  Board  '^reports 
the  shameful  misuse  of  forest  areas  due  in  part  to  an 
antiquated  tax  system. 

The  Florida  Board  '^  declares  that,  as  a  general  rule, 
privately  owned  tracts,  where  owners  are  financially 
able  to  carry  them,  should  remain  in  private  ownership. 
However,  to  continue  any  large  acreage  of  forest  lands 
in  private  ownership  -will  require  a  revision  of  taxation 
methods  favorable  to  this  end.  Since  the  pubUc  has  an 
interest  in  forest  preservation  and  has  the  right  to  pro- 
tect itself  against  wasteful  forest  use  and  social  loss 
resulting  from  devastation,  it  should  pay  its  fair  share 
of  the  costs  of  action  required  of  owners  for  the  public 
benefit.  No  more  equitable  way  of  distributing  the 
public's  share  of  such  costs  than  by  tax  revision  can  be 
de\4sed.  It  is  recommended  that  legislation  be  framed 
to  lower  taxes  on  forest  lands  to  a  nominal  annual 
amount  where  owners  agree  to  engage  in  fire  prevention 
and  sound  forestry  practice.  In  addition  to  the  nominal 
tax  per  acre  there  should  be  a  severance  tax  apphed  at 
the  time  of  liquidating  the  forest  crop.  Such  a  tax 
would  be  fair  in  principle,  and  from  it  would  be  derived 
needed  revenue.  Proceeds  of  the  tax  should  be  divided 
between  the  State  and  county  governments.    Some  such 

"  Oregon  State  Planning  Board.    Six  Months  Progress  Report  July  1934-January 
1935,  Vol.  1,  pp.  19-20,  22-25.  27-29. 
"  Report  of  Oalifornia  State  Planning  Board,  1934,  p.  110. 
■*  Report  on  Land  Use  Problems.   Florida  State  Planning  Board,  pp.  60-61. 
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method  would  give  incentive  for  the  recovery,  by  pri- 
vate owners,  of  tax  delinquent  cut-over  land  and  would 
make  possible  the  retention,  by  private  owners,  of 
cut-over  and  timber-producing  lands  which  have  not 
yet  become  delinquent.  A  tax  measure  of  this  type  is 
designed  not  only  as  an  aid  to  private  forestry  but  as  a 
measure  to  protect  the  pubUc  interest  by  insuring  an 
adequate  and  continuing  supply  of  timber,  means  of 
employment,  and  a  broadened  and  protected  tax  base. 

Shelter  belts  received  the  attention  of  the  South 
Dakota  Planning  Board  °'  whose  consultants  con- 
sidered the  most  important  forestation  problem  in  the 
State  the  establishment  of  shelter  belts  and  groves 
which  may  have  some  beneficial  effect  in  retarding 
wind  action  and  may  therefore  prove  economically 
profitable.  Considering  it  desirable  to  conduct  an 
independent  study  of  shelter-belt  possibilities  in  order 
to  be  able  to  cooperate  more  fully  with  the  shelter- 
belt  authorities,  the  planning  board  asked  the  United 
States  Forest  Service  for  the  technical  services  of  a 
forestation  consultant  to  supervise  such  a  survey.  The 
planning  board  will  also  study  the  possibilities  of 
planting  groves  outside  all  municipalities  in  the  State. 

The  Minnesota  State  Planning  Board  *^  has  con- 
sidered the  possibility  of  developing  farm-forest  com- 
munities in  and  about  some  of  the  public  forests.  In 
England,  from  50  to  100  famiUes  have  been  established 
on  a  number  of  forest  divisions  to  assist  in  tending  the 
forests.  Each  family  is  given  a  small  plot  of  ground, 
a  cottage  and  other  necessary  buildings.  They  are 
guaranteed  150  working  days'  employment  each  year 
but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  are  employed  almost  continu- 
ously when  not  engaged  upon  their  holdings.  It  may 
be  possible  to  build  up  this  type  of  farm  life  in  parts  of 
northern  Minnesota  by  creating  regular  forest  employ- 
ment. At  the  present  time,  work  in  harvesting  wood 
crops  is  at  low  ebb  because  of  the  depletion  of  the 
forests,  but  there  is  an  immense  amount  of  work  to  be 
done  in  building  up  and  managing  the  forests.  If 
this  can  be  established  and  systematized  by  the 
State  and  Federal  Governments,  the  possibilities  for 
part-time  work  will  have  considerable  bearing  upon 
farm  and  community  life  in  the  region.  ^Vhile  there 
may  be  little  or  no  room  for  taldng  care  of  city  workers 
in  this  way,  at  least  the  settlers  already  in  the  region 
will  be  taken  care  of  and  the  drift  of  workers  toward 
the  cities  checked. 

Privately  Owned  Forest  Lands 

Maine  is  among  the  States  maldng  surveys  and  other 
studies  of  privately  owned  forest  lands.     The  Maine 

"  South  Dakota  Progress  Report,  Mar.  15,  1935,  pp.  51,  53. 
"  Minnesota  SUte  Planning  Board,  pt.  II,  pp.  35,  36. 
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State  Planning  Board  •"  prepared  a  map  showing  farm 
woodland  and  forest  land  under  private  ownership,  by 
counties. 

Except  for  the  newly  created  State  parks,  all  forestry 
work  conducted  in  Florida  by  the  Florida  Forest  Serv- 
ice and  cooperating  landowners  is  concentrated  upon 
privatel}''  owned  forest  lands.'  Before  cooperatively 
organized  fire  prevention  and  control  activities  are 
commenced  upon  these  privately  owned  lands,  the 
current  taxes  must  be  paid  and  the  lando^vner  must 
manifest  substantial  interest  and  give  assurances  that 
the  work  will  continue  indefinitely.  Because  of  limited 
finances  and  a  desire  to  assist  as  many  of  the  timber 
owners  in  the  State  as  possible,  the  maximum  period  of 
cooperation  is  5  years,  except  in  the  case  of  county-wide 
organizations.  After  this  period  the  owner  must  finance 
his  own  protection,  and  the  State  funds  are  diverted  to 
new  cooperators. 

In  New  Hampshire  ^  it  is  suggested  that  direct  aid 
might  be  given  to  privately  owned  forests  by  the  fol- 
lowing methods:  (1)  Adjusting  the  tax  so  that  forest 
lands  would  bear  only  their  proportionate  share;  (2) 
making  public  loans  to  private  forest  industries  at  low 
interest  rates,  provided  operations  are  adjusted  to  sus- 
tained-yield management;  (3)  pubUc  aid  in  road  con- 
struction and  fire  protection;  (4)  public  aid  in  insect 
control;  (5)  public  regulation  to  assure  at  least  mini- 
mima  silviculture  standards;  (6)  pubUc  acquisition  to 
enable  private  owners  to  liquidate  their  holdings;  (7) 
reduction  of  the  excessive  volume  of  timber  going  to 
market  so  as  to  permit  a  sustained-yield  practice;  (8) 
pubhc  aid  to  assist  in  the  distribution  of  planting  stock 
to  farmers. 

The  Oklahoma  Board  '  points  out  the  need  of  finding 
some  means  of  reducing  the  biu-den  imposed  upon  pri- 
vately owned  forest  areas.  The  Board  beUeves  that 
this  objective  can  be  largely  accomplished  by  the  con- 
soUdation  or  ehmination  of  local  governments  in  forest 
areas  and  by  an  improved  system  of  taxation  of  forest 
land.  They,  of  course,  recognize  fire  protection  as 
absolutely  essential  in  the  growing  of  trees,  the  only 
possible  crop  on  about  12  million  acres  of  Oldahoma 
land. 

Iowa  *  recognizes  the  importance  of  privately  owned 
forest  lands  in  any  State  or  national  program  for  for- 
estry and  for  land  adjustments.  The  proposed  na- 
tional. State,  county,  and  municipal  forests,  as  well 
as  park  areas,  will  adjust  the  use  of  some  of  the  larger 
submarginal  tracts,  but  unless  the  individual  farmer 

>'  Report  to  the  National  Resources  Board,  March  1936.    Maine  State  Planning 
Board,  p.  13. 
'  Progress  Report,  December  1934.    Florida  State  Planning  Board,  p.  44. 

•  State  Planning  in  New  Hampshire,  Mar.  15,  1935,  p.  44. 

•  Preliminary  Report  of  State  Planning  Board  (Oklahoma),  Sept.  7,  1934,  p.  55. 

'  Iowa  state  Planning  Board.  A  State  Plan  for  Land  Use,  pt.  1,  April  1935,  pp. 
32,  33. 


makes  adjustments  in  the  use  of  submarginal  areas  for 
noncultivated  crops,  extensive  soil  losses  will  continue. 
A  sound  forestry  program  should  be  worked  out  for  the 
individual  farms  of  the  State. 

The  Minnesota  State  Planning  Board  '  bcheves  that 
large  amounts  of  the  forest  land  now  in  private  owner- 
ship will  be  publicly  owned  mthin  the  next  few  years, 
due  largely  to  tax  delinquency.  Wliether  all  of  this 
land  should  be  accepted  in  a  reestablished  pubUc 
domain  is  a  question  which  merits  careful  study.  The 
board  also  recommends  study  of  taxation  methods  to 
encourage  private  ownership. 

The  United  States  Forest  Service  is  quoted  by  the 
New  Mexico  State  Planning  Board  °  as  stating  that 
privately  o^vned  forests  are  cut  in  order  to  capture 
present  timber  values  before  recurring  tax  payments 
consume  all  profit.  The  bulk  of  these  private  saw- 
timber  lands  are  in  and  adjacent  to  the  national 
forests.  Since  piivate  forests  frequently  fall  far  short 
of  the  standards  which  can  be  maintained  under  public 
ownership,  the  privately  owned  forests  should  be 
acquired  by  Federal  purchase  as  rapidly  as  possible 
and  made  a  part  of  the  national  forest  system.  The 
private  owners  are  reported  as  strongly  favormg  this 
plan,  and  the  State  Planning  Board  favors  seeking  the 
necessary  State  enabling  legislation  at  the  first 
opportunity. 

Municipal  and  County  Forests 

Mimicipal  and  county  forests  received  the  attention 
of  the  Iowa  State  Planning  Board.'  Although  they 
made  no  definite  recommendations  for  municipal  forest 
areas  they  beUeve  that  municipal  forests  will  prob- 
ably be  considered  later  in  a  State-wide  conservation 
program.  This  would  be  especially  true  for  cities 
which  are  located  close  to  rough  or  submarginal  areas 
which  might  serve  both  as  forest  and  as  park  areas. 
The  detailed  development  of  municipal  forests,  they 
beheve,  should  receive  the  careful  attention  of  the 
planning  board  at  a  later  date.  The  board  reports 
that  it  is  jirobable  that  some  of  the  smaller  areas  now 
recommended  for  State  parks  might  better  be  handled 
as  county  forests  in  such  a  way  as  to  realize  as  fuUy 
as  possible  their  recreational  values  as  well  as  their 
use  for  erosion  control  and  timber  production.  Kan- 
sas '  is  another  State  which  recommends  studies  to 
determine  the  opportunities  for  county  forests. 

State  Forests 

As  would  be  expected.  State-owned  forests  received 
detailed  attention  from  State  Plarming  Boards. 


'  Report  of  the  (Minnesota)  State  Plannuig  Board,  pt.  1,  November  1934,  p.  18. 
'  Progress  Report  (New  Mexico),  State  Planning  Board,  Apr.  15,  1935,  p.  87. 
'  Iowa  State  Planning  Board,  A  State  Plan  lor  Land  Use,  pt.  1,  April  1935,  p.  32. 
'  Kansas  State  Planning  Board.    Progress  Report,  Sept.  12,  1934,  p.  1S2. 
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Desirability  of  State  Forests. 

As  was  mentioned  above,  Florida  forests  are  at 
present  almost  exclusively  in  private  ownership. 
However,  the  Florida  Board  of  Forestry  is  already 
authorized  by  law  to  administer  State  forests.  The 
planning  board  '  considers  State  forests  desirable  and 
recommends  that  definite  action  be  taken  for  the 
acquisition  of  such  areas  by  purchase.  The  board 
points  out  that  the  development  of  a  prearranged 
percentage  of  the  land  area  of  the  State  for  State 
forests  and  State  parks  would  afford  employment  for  a 
large  number  of  men. 

Forests  are  considered  necessary  to  the  well-being 
of  Indiana  '"  In  developing  them,  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Conservation  has  a  two-fold  program:  (1)  To 
restore  and  provide  forests  for  the  future,  and  (2)  to 
operate  demonstration  areas  in  order  to  encourage 
individuals  to  do  likewose.  In  developing  the  first 
part  of  tliis  program  the  State  forester  has  prepared  a 
plan  suggesting  the  setting  aside  of  forest  areas  through- 
out the  State."  In  the  better  farming  areas  the  forests 
are  recommended  not  so  much  for  the  purpose  of 
retiring  submarginal  land  as  for  the  purpose  of  having 
forests  accessible  to  a  great  many  people. 

No  national  forest  areas  are  proposed  for  Kansas, 
because  the  State  is  largely  unsuited  for  extensive  tree 
growth.  The  planning  board  '^  recommends  studies 
of  the  opportunity  for  State  and  county  forests  which 
would  be  less  extensive  than  those  normally  acquired 
by  the  Federal  Goverimaent,  and  the  appointment, 
by  the  State,  of  an  active  forester  to  put  into  effect  a 
comprehensive  and  systematic  program  of  forestation. 

The  Missouri  Planning  Consultant  '^  states  that  since 
only  a  comparativelv  small  percentage  of  forest  lands 
can  be  developed  under  the  auspices  of  the  National 
Forest  Service,  it  is  important  that  there  be  developed 
in  Missouri  a  system  of  State  forests  which  will  not 
only  fulfill  their  primary  function  as  forests  but  will 
also  extend  further  the  recreational  opportunities  of 
the  State. 

State  forests  are  a  very  important  factor  in  Oregon. 
The  State  Planning  Council  '*  has  urged  that  active 
steps  be  taken  by  the  State  to  acquire  cut-over  lands 
and  young  growth  stands,  together  with  such  quantities 
of  mature  timber  as  may  be  necessary  (and  financially 
practicable)  to  form  areas  for  efficient  management. 
State  ownership  of  forest  lands  should  be  increased 
from  the  present  area  of  125  thousand  acres  to  2  milUon 

'  Progress  Report,  December  1934,  Florida  State  Planning  Board,  p.  4S. 

"  A  report  of  tbe  Consultants  of  the  State  Planning  Board  of  Indiana  (or  the  period 
ending  Feb.  22,  1935,  p.  44. 

"  Indiana  State  Planning  Board.    Preliminary  Report  1934,  p.  121. 

"  Progress  Report.    Kansas  State  Planning  Board.    Sept.  12,  1934,  pp.  63,  82. 

I'  Preliminary  Report,  1934,  Missoori  State  Planning  Board,  pp.  15,  56. 

>•  Oregon  State  Planning  Council;  Program  to  end  of  1935.  Forestry  DlTlsion,  pp. 
>,«■ 


acres.  With  sustained  yield  management  upon  all  of 
the  28  million  acres  of  potential  forest  land  in  the 
State  it  is  entirely  possible  that  forests  there  can  be 
made  to  contribute  substantially  to  the  support  of 
one-half  million  people. 

A  vital  argument  for  growing  more  timber  in  Penn- 
sylvania by  extending  State  forest  ownership,  by  better 
forest  protection  and  management,  and  by  reforesting 
abandoned  farms  and  idle  lands  is  presented  by  the 
State  Planning  Board. '^  The  State  is  producing  only 
379  million  cubic  feet  of  wood  each  year  but  is  con- 
suming almost  858  million  cubic  feet.  This  means 
that  the  State  is  importing  56  percent  of  its  required 
wood. 

State  Forest  Surveys 

Among  the  State  forest  surveys  reported  by  planning 
consultants  are  Connecticut's  survey"  of  State  forests 
and  fireplaces  in  State  forests  and  Ohio's  "  study  of 
areas  of  State  forests  and  forest  parks,  areas  suitable 
for  acquisition,  areas  now  receiving  fire  protection,  and 
areas  which  now  need  fire  protection.  Both  of  the 
above  surveys  were  made  by  the  State  forester. 

State-Federal  Cooperation 

The  Planning  Boards  of  Indiana  ''  and  Iowa  "  called 
attention  to  the  possibility  that  lands  for  forestry  pur- 
poses might  be  purchased  in  the  various  States  by  the 
United  States  Forest  Service,  and  then  turned  over  to 
the  States  for  operation. 

In  Minnesota  the  C.  C.  C.  camps  and  the  E,  C.  W. 
organization  are  reported  by  the  State  Planning  Board  ^ 
to  have  made  real  progress  during  the  past  2  years  in 
work  essential  to  the  reestabhshment  of  commercial 
forests  in  the  State.  The  Board  recommends  the 
continuation  of  this  work  under  the  joint  technical 
direction  of  the  United  States  Forest  Service  and  the 
State  Department  of  Conservation.  It  is  estimated 
that  several  thousand  men  can  be  employed  continu- 
ously for  several  years  in  rebuilding  the  forest  resources. 

Statc-o\vned  timberlands  in  New  Mexico  are  in 
general  being  handled  under  the  terms  of  a  cooperative 
agreement  between  the  Conmiissioner  of  Public  Lands 
and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  authorizing  the 
Forest  Service  to  cooperate  in  appraising  timber 
offered  for  sale  on  State  lands,  and  administering  the 
sale  when  made."     The  State  lands  on  which  forest 


<•  Pennsylranla  State  Planning  Board.  Preliminary  Report,  December  1934,  p. 
139. 

>■  Condensed  Report  on  Planning  for  Connecticut.  State  Pliumlog  Board,  Second 
Six  Months,  p.  22. 

"  Preliminary  Reports  (Ohio)  State  Planning  Studies,  Aug.  15,  1934.  chap.  II, 
p.  29,  exhibit  11-22. 

''  Indiana  State  Planning  Board.    Preliminary  Report  1934,  p.  115. 

"  Iowa  stale  Planning  Board.    A  State  Plan  for  Land  Use,  pt.  1,  April  I'jas,  p.  30. 

"  Report  of  the  (Minnesota)  State  Planning  Board,  pt.  I,  November  1934,  p.  23. 

■>  Progress  Report  (New  Mexico)  Bute  Planning  Board.    Apr.  15, 1935,  p.  88. 
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crops  are  harvested  under  this  cooperative  agreement 
are  left  productive  for  future  crops  of  timber.  Steps 
are  being  taken  for  the  exchange  of  State  timbered 
holdings  witliin  the  national  forests  for  pubUc  grazing 
lands  of  equal  value. 

Special  Aspects 

State  forests  were  discussed  from  three  points  of  view 
in  the  planning-board  reports  of  New  York  State, 
Oregon,  and  Oklahoma,  respectively. 

The  New  York  Board  ^*  calls  attention  to  the  fact 
that  to  round  out  and  complete  the  State  forestry 
program  the  State's  reforestation  plan  should  be 
supplemented  by  the  purchase  and  management  of  a 
fair  proportion  of  e.xisting  forest  areas  in  addition  to 
the  Adirondack  and  Catskill  Parks.  Since  some  of  the 
trees  which  are  now  being  planted  vnH.  not  mature  for 
50  years  or  more,  unless  the  State  acquires  partly 
gro\%Ti  forests  it  cannot  promote  continuous  forest  pro- 
duction for  a  generation  to  come,  nor  can  it  assure  a 
continuous  flow  of  raw  materials  to  local  industries. 

The  acquisition  committee  of  the  Oregon  State  Plan- 
ning Council  ^^  recognizes  the  serious  problem  of 
financing  local  governments  and  therefore  recommends 
that  where  lands  now  contributing  to  the  support  of 
local  and  State  governments  are  acquired  either  by 
the  State  or  Federal  Government,  some  equitable 
system  of  financing  an  annual  contribution  to  the 
support  of  the  State  or  local  government  be  provided. 

The  Oldahoma  State  Planning  Board  ^*  recommends 
as  minimum  requirements  for  a  State  forest  an  area 
of  75  thousand  acres  or  more  of  forest  land,  bearing  a 
suitable  stock  of  forest  growth.  The  follo\ving  are  the 
recommended  purposes  to  be  served  by  State  forests: 
(1)  Demonstration  areas  to  show  benefits  of  fire  pro- 
tection and  proper  silvicultural,  logging,  and  manage- 
ment practices;  (2)  flood  control  and  erosion  preven- 
tion; (3)  timber  production;  (4)  outdoor  recreation 
facihties;  (5)  game  refuges;  (6)  public  shooting  grounds 
and  fishing  waters. 

National  Forests 

Many  State  Planning  Boards  advocated  the  exten- 
sion of  national  forest  holdings  within  the  State,  for 
various  reasons.  The  argument  most  frequently  ad- 
vanced to  justify  these  additional  acquisitions  was  the 
advantages  resulting  from  the  efficient  management  of 
the  United  States  Forest  Service.  The  California 
Planning  Board  '^  declares  that  the  management  in 

"  New  York  State  Planning  Board,  January  1935.  Summary  Report  to  Gov. 
Herbert  H.  Lehman,  p.  44. 

■  Oregon  State  Planning  Council.    Program  to  end  o(  1935,  p.  10. 

"  Preliminary  Report  of  (Oklahoma)  State  Planning  Board,  Sept.  7,  1934,  pp. 
49-62. 

"  Report  of  California  State  Planning  Boaid,  1S34,  p.  21. 


that  State  of  national  forests  totaling  approximately 
19  million  acres  by  the  U.  S.  Forest  Service  has  had 
a  salutary  efifect  on  management  standards  in  the  rest 
of  the  State.  In  New  Mexico,^"  the  forests,  practicaUy 
all  of  which  are  national  forests,  are  said  to  be  in  good 
condition,  adequately  protected,  not  in  need  of  refores- 
tation, and  managed  so  as  to  maintain  the  produc- 
tivity of  the  land  and  resources  and  thus  stabihze  the 
communities  depending  upon  the  forest.  The  South 
Dakota  Board  "  states  that  the  establishment  of 
Federal  forest  reserves  has  proved  very  beneficial  to 
the  welfare  of  the  forested  areas.  The  efficient  manage- 
ment of  the  Forest  Service  has  checked  fire  hazards 
and  conserved  forest  pastures.  In  addition  to  this 
their  administration  has  increased  the  economic  yield. 
When  the  Forest  Service  first  began  operations  in  the 
two  Dakotas  in  1898,  the  two  States  combined  fur- 
nished only  30  odd  miUion  feet  of  lumber  per  year.  In 
1929,  the  output  of  lumber  from  South  Dakota  forests 
alone  amounted  to  59  million  feet,  of  which  29  miUion 
feet  came  from  the  national  forest  reserves.  It  is 
pointed  out  in  the  State  of  Washington,^'  where  in 
certain  regions  much  of  the  poorer  lands  are  tax 
delinquent,  that  if  much  of  this  land  were  under 
supervised  national  forest  management  it  would  return 
some  revenues  to  the  counties  in  which  it  is  located, 
instead  of  being  a  Hability.  Pend  Oreille  County 
is  unique  in  the  State  of  Washington  because  it  is  run 
on  a  cash  basis.  This  has  been  possible  largely  because 
of  the  income  which  it  receives  from  the  Kaniksu 
National  Forest. 

There  is  only  one  national  forest  in  Maine.^  It  is 
unhkely  that  this  forest  wall  be  enlarged  or  that  addi- 
tional national  forests  will  be  created  because  Maine 
will  not  allow  her  land  to  become  part  of  the  Federal 
domain  without  reserving  water  power  and  certain 
other  rights,  and  the  Federal  Government  will  not 
take  over  land  for  national  forests  under  these  condi- 
tions. 

Recreation  in  ttie  National  Forests 

Recreation  possibilities  in  national  forests  were  em- 
phasized in  the  planning  reports  for  Iowa  and  Kentuckj'. 
In  Iowa,'"  the  National  Forest  Service  has  proposed 
the  development  of  the  federally  o^vned  areas  in  the 
State  for  recreation  as  well  as  timber  production,  in  a 
multiple-use  program.  Access  by  trail  or  road  will  be 
provided  to  the  timbered  areas  and  artificial  lakes  may 
be  developed  where  natural  lakes  are  not  available. 

»  Progress  Report  (New  Mexico)  State  Planning  Board,  .\pr.  15,  193i,  pp.  9,  84. 
"  Progress  Report  (South  Dakota)  Mar.  15,  1935,  p.  51. 
''  Major  Land  Use  Problems  and  Policies  tor  Washington,  Nov.  23, 1931,  p.  10. 
''  Maine  State  Planning  Report  (Three  Mantbs  Period  Ending  Aug.  20,  1934), 
p.  134. 
>'  Iowa  8tat«  Planning  Board,  A  State  Plan  for  Land  Use,  pt.  1,  Apr.  1S3S,  p.  S. 
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lu  Kentucky ,''  where  the  primary  purpose  of  one  of 
the  national  forests  is  the  protection  of  watersheds, 
roads  and  other  necessary  facilities  for  recreation  will 
be  developed. 

National  Forest  Surveys  and  Studies 

Proposed  national  forest  purchases  and  approved 
national  forest  purchase  units  are  presented  by  the 
Iowa  State  Planning  Board.''  The  Oregon  State 
Planning  Council''  prepared  a  proposal  for  the  Fed- 
eral   acquisition  of  lands  for  national    forests.     The 

>'  Preliminary  Report  on  a  Series  of  State  Planning  Studies,  Kentucky  State  Plan- 
ning Board,  September  1934,  p.  VI-7. 
"  Iowa  state  Planning  Board  Report,  April  1935,  pt.  I,  Land  pp.  25-27. 
"  Oregon  state  Planning  Council,  Program  to  end  of  1935,  Forestry  Division,  p.  8. 


report  of  the  Utah  Board  ^*  contains  a  survey  of  Utah 
national  forests  by  counties  and  proposals  for  addi- 
tions to  national  forests. 

Minimum  requirements  and  appropriate  uses  for 
national  forests  were  set  forth  by  the  Oklahoma  State 
Planning  Board''  as  follows:  (1)  Minimum  require- 
ments, especially  where  timber  production  is  a  feature, 
should  be  100  thousand  acres  of  land  or  more,  and 
250  thousand  acre  areas  are  not  too  large.  Such  land 
should  have  a  reasonable  stocking  of  forest  growth  as 
a  basis  for  forest  crop.  (2)  Suitable  uses  include 
outdoor  recreation,  flood  control,  and  erosion  pre- 
vention, timber  production,  and  division  into  areas  for 
game  refuge  and  pubhc  shooting  grounds. 

«  A  State  Plan  for  Utah,  Progress  Report,  Apr.  15,  1935,  p.  115. 

"  Preliminary  Report  of  State  Planning  Board,  Sept.  7,  1934,  pp.  49-52. 


INDIAN  RESERVATIONS 


Indian  reservations  come  up  for  consideration  in  the 
planning  reports  of  at  least  tliree  States.  In  New 
Mexico,'*  Indian  reservations  present  an  obstacle  to 
the  irrigation  of  the  San  Juan  Valley,  more  than  half 
of  the  irrigable  lands  of  which  lie  within  the  boundaries 
of  such  reservations.  Any  development  witliin  the 
Indian  reservations  requires  the  cooperation  of  the 
Indian  Service.  It  has  been  proposed  that  irrigable 
lands  within  the  Indian  reservations,  now  used  for 
grazing  only,  be  exchanged  for  other  grazing  lands  of 
equal  value  outside  the  reservation,  and  that  the 
irrigated  portion  of  the  reservation  be  opened  to  settle- 
ment by  white  farmers. 

The  management  of  Indian-owned  timbered  lands 
received  the  attention  of  the  State  Planning  Boards  of 
New  Mexico "   and  Oregon.''    The  former   reported 

»  Progress  Report  (New  Mexico)  State  Planning  Board,  .4pr.  15,  1935,  pp.  60,  61. 
"  Progress  Report  (New  Mexico)  State  Planning  Board,  Apr.  15,  1935,  pp.  86,  87. 
"  Oregon  State  Planning  Council,  Program  to  End  of  1935,  p.  7. 


that  these  lands,  insofar  as  the  timber  resources  are 
concerned,  are  being  managed  very  much  as  are  the 
national  forests.  However,  in  order  to  liquidate 
standing  timber  values  at  a  faster  rate  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Indian  owners,  the  cut  is  heavier.  Production 
of  a  new  logable  crop  under  these  circumstances  will 
require  slightly  more  than  the  usual  length  of  time,  but 
productivity  of  the  land  will  not  bo  materially  reduced. 
The  Oregon  council  recommended  that  all  timbered 
Indian  lands  be  handled  on  a  sustained  yield  basis  and 
that  pro\dsion  be  made  for  the  inclusion  of  these  lands 
in  cooperative  sustained  jdeld  imits,  with  adequate 
protection  for  the  rights  and  income  of  the  Indians. 
The  Utah  State  Planning  Board  "  presented  a  sur- 
vey by  counties  of  State  lands  in  possession  of  the 
Indian  Service. 


"  A  state  Plan  for  Utah,  Progress  Report,  Apr.  15,  1935,  p.  117. 


RECREATION  PLANNING 


Recreation  as  a  Part  of  the  State  Plan 

"MilUons  of  people  have  nothing  but  leisure  on  their 
hands",  says  the  Iowa  State  Planning  Board.  "They 
want  work  far  more  than  they  want  recreation  but  it 
seems  fair  to  assume  that  the  final  disposition  of  the 
unemployment  problem  will  see  practically  this  same 
amount  of  leisure  time  on  some  one's  hands,  distributed, 
let  us  hope,  more  evenly  than  at  present."  *° 

Urban  areas  are  unable  to  cope  with  the  ever  increas- 
ing demands  for  recreation  facilities.  The  records  of 
park  development  in  this  country  show  that  manage- 
ment has  been  made  extremely  difficult  by  the  inabiUty 
of  the  areas  to  accommodate  the  recreation  load  thrown 


"  The  Second  Report,  Iowa,  April  1935. 


upon  them  so  that  it  becomes  a  State-wide  problem  of 
ever  increasing  significance.  The  demand  for  recrea- 
tion plarming  on  a  State-%\'ide  scale  is  further  aggra- 
vated by  the  failure  of  cities  during  earlier  periods  of 
growth  to  set  aside  adequate  areas  for  recreation  pur- 
poses. With  high  population  densities  and  high  land 
values,  it  has  become  practically  impossible  to  pro\'ide 
even  half  the  area  and  faciUties  which  a  well  balanced 
recreation  program  requires.  "It  becomes  a  definite 
obligation  of  all  governmental  agencies  to  prepare  for 
it.  The  problem  is  that  of  providing  on  an  ample 
scale  through  acquisition  of  relatively  cheap  land  out- 
side the  limits  of  cities,  a  well  planned,  diversified 
system  of  recreation  areas  which  will  serve  the  people 
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as  they  cannot  at  this  late  date  ever  be  served  within 
the  cities.  The  development  of  a  plan  for  such  a  system 
must  start  from  a  thorough  understanding  of  the  human 
interests  which  such  a  system  is  expected  to  serve."  ^' 
No  comprehensive,  well  conceived  and  planned  pro- 
gram of  State- wide  recreation  has  yet  been  accompUshed 
according  to  reports  from  the  State  Planning  Boards, 
but  the  gradual  preparation  of  such  programs  is  a 
task  most  of  the  boards  have  set  themselves. 

"Recreation  can  be  defined  as  that  broad  form  of 
land  use  which  best  contributes  to  man's  nonmaterial 
needs."  ^  Planning  for  recreational  needs  on  a  State- 
wide scale  should  be  the  happy  union  of  social  welfare 
planning  and  land-use  planning.  The  one  is  based 
upon  a  thorough  understanding  of  the  needs  and 
desires  of  the  people,  and  involves  a  comprehensive 
study  of  population,  including  number,  characteristics, 
and  distribution.  The  other  means  the  allocation  of 
land  to  its  best  uses  after  thorough  analysis  of  its 
characteristics.  Sometimes  the  best  use  of  a  parcel 
of  land  is  for  the  enjoyment  of  people,  but  usually 
purely  recreational  use  can  be  combined  with  other 
uses  to  excellent  advantage. 

"Recreational  use,  although  it  be  the  best  use,  is 
seldom  the  only  value  to  be  considered,  for  recreation 
is  intimately  associated  with  the  problems  of  reforesta- 
tion, game  management,  lake  and  stream  control, 
health,  urban  and  rural  planning,  population,  taxation, 
zoning,  transportation,  industry,  and  even  unemploy- 
ment. This  complex  relationship  with  other  human 
problems  is  of  utmost  importance."  " 

Paradoxically,  recreation  has  been  and  will 
undoubtedly  continue  to  be  an  important  factor  in 
providing  employment  for  the  unemployed.  This  ob- 
servation is  emphatically  sustained  in  a  Michigan 
report.  "The  conservation  program  of  works  projects, 
including  forest,  fish,  game,  and  park  development, 
emphasizes  again  the  establishment  of  the  State's  recrea- 
tional resources  as  a  principal  means  of  livelihood  and 
enjoyment.  The  social  and  economic  desirability  of  con- 
summation of  these  projects  by  both  State  and  Federal 
Governments  goes  beyond  emergency  and  local  calcula- 
tions.    Civilized  society  demands  these  institutions."  " 

The  New  Hampshire  Consultant  states:  "Aside 
from  the  social  desirabiUty  of  providing  physical  and 
cultural  opportimities  for  people  with  increased  leisure 
hours,  there  is  the  added  opportunity  for  providing 
another  source  of  employment  of  significant  magni- 
tude."** State  boards  recognize  need  for  recreation 
planning  and  many  have  conducted  surveys  and  studies 


•>  L.  DemiDg  Tilton,  National  Resources  Board  CoDSultant,  Califomla  State 
Planning  Board,  Special  Report,  May  1938. 
"  Wisconsin  Regional  Plan  Report,  p.  157,  December  1934. 
•»  Michigan  Public  Works  Inventory  and  Program,  March  1935,  p.  6. 
M  New  Hampshire  State  Planning,  193S,  p.  73. 


and  developed  procedure  in  tentative  form.  New 
Jersey  has  laid  considerable  emphasis  upon  a  study  of 
recreation  facilities.  Its  preliminary  report  contains 
a  summary  of  State  parks.  State  forests,  municipal 
and  county  parks,  and  State  fish  and  game  preserves." 
It  has  also  suggested  procedure  and  suitable  standards. 
Iowa  has  contributed  an  interesting  chart  showing  the 
relationship  of  various  Federal,  State,  and  local  agencies 
interested  in  recreation,  and  their  roles  in  the  develop- 
ment of  a  possible  program."  Missouri  has  conducted 
a  study  to  determine  the  need  for  a  State  Department 
of  Conservation  which  would  "promote  further  devel- 
opment and  acquisition  of  new  park  lands  at  this 
opportune  time."  " 

State  Parks 

Objectives  in  State  Park  Planning 

State  Planning  Board  reports  indicate  that  existing 
State  parks  are  too  few  and  too  small  for  the  popula- 
tions served,  and  various  boards,  therefore,  have 
sought  to  do  three  things:  (1)  To  define  the  objectives 
of  a  State  park  plan;  (2)  to  formulate  a  procedure  for 
park  planning;  and  (3)  to  analyze  the  adequacy  of 
existing  methods  of  park  administration. 

The  New  England  Regional  Planning  Commission 
has  summarized  some  of  the  major  objectives  of  a 
State  park  plan  as  follows:  "We  reaUze  that  we  are 
facing  a  period  of  readjustment  in  which  the  wise  use 
of  increased  leisure  time  wiU  be  most  important. 
Parks,  forests,  and  reservations  will  play  a  prominent 
part  in  the  recreational  life  of  this  country.  Nearly 
every  State  reports  a  decided  increase  during  the  last 
few  years  in  the  use  of  State  parks  and  forests.  In 
addition,  they  offer  an  opportunity  for  constructive 
use  of  unemployed  labor,  not  in  competition  with 
private  business."  **  The  Missouri  State  Planning 
Consultant  makes  another  point:  "It  uill  be  desirable 
to  absorb  as  much  as  possible  of  the  marginal  and  sub- 
margmal  land  into  the  future  parks."*'  The  Planning 
Boards  in  Colorado,  Kansas,  Minnesota,  and  New 
Jersey  all  emphasize  the  need  for  providing  State 
parks  easily  accessible  to  metropolitan  communities.'" 

In  regard  to  specific  objectives  of  a  State  park  plan, 
there  is,  as  is  to  be  expected,  divergence  of  opinion 
among  the  State  Planning  Boards.  However,  there 
would  probably  be  agreement  on  provision  for  these 
types  of  recreational  facilities:  (1)  Forested  areas;  (2) 

*i  New  Jersey,  September  1934,  pp.  27-33. 

"  Iowa  State  Planning  Board  Report,  April  1935,  vol.  U,  p.  3. 

"  Missouri  State  Planning  Board,  Preliminary  Report,  1931,  p.  53. 

"  New  England  Regional  Planning  Board;  Progress  Report,  Oct.  1,  1934,  p.  16. 

••  Missouri  State  Planning  Board:  Preliminary  Report,  1934,  p.  55. 

"  Colorado  State  Planning  Board:  Preliminary  Report,  August  1934,  p.  70  fl. 
Kansas  State  Planning  Board:  Slate  Parks  and  Recreational  Areas,  March  1935,  p.  7. 
Report  of  the  State  Planning  Board  of  Minnesota:  Part  I,  November  1934,  p.  27. 
New  Jersey  State  Planning  Board:  Preliminary  Report,  September  1934,  p.  27. 
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lake  and  stream  areas;  (3)  wildlife  sanctuaries;  (4) 
historic  sites;  and  (5)  examples  of  typical  State  scenery 
or  topography.  State  parks  exist  or  are  proposed  for 
all  five  of  these  types.  Frequently  one  park  embraces 
the  characteristics  of  all  five  types. 

The  forested  area  is  the  typical  State  park.  The 
New  York  State  Planning  Board  has  recommended 
that  "in  connection  with  plans  for  reforestation  of 
submarginal  farm  land,  there  should  be  consultation 
with  recreation  authorities.  In  cases  where  the  land 
involved  can  be  put  to  definite  recreational  use",  the 
Board  explains,  "tliis  will  permit  the  working  out  of  a 
combined  forestry  and  recreation  scheme."" 

The  problem  of  providing  lake  and  stream  recrea- 
tional facihties  has  become  acute  in  recent  years,  as 
private  owners  of  shore  property  have  become  less 
generous  in  permitting  sportsmen  to  trespass.  The 
problem  has  been  further  intensified  as  the  recreational 
value  of  many  streams  has  been  lessened  by  power 
developments.  The  water  problem  impinges  on  the 
recreational  problem  at  stUl  another  point,  since  flood 
control  measures  may  mar  or  enhance  existing  recrea- 
tional areas. 

State  Planning  Boards  have  been  giving  considera- 
tion to  these  problems.  The  Indiana  Board,  for 
example,  proposes  an  accurate  survey  of  the  stream 
banks  of  the  State,  and  emphasizes  the  importance 
of  their  acquisition  for  State  parks.  In  this  connection 
it  observes,  "probably  the  greatest  opportunity  for 
providing  recreational  areas  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
State  is  on  the  land  bordering  streams.  The  objective 
should  be  for  the  State  eventually  to  own  all  or  a  large 
portion  of  the  land  which  borders  such  streams  as  the 
Wabash,  the  Tippecanoe,  and  the  Mississinewa. " '^ 
The  New  York  State  Planning  Board  reports  that  "the 
posting  of  lands  adjacent  to  trout  streams,  especially 
in  the  vicinity  of  cities,  is  fast  restricting  the  sport  of 
fishing  to  those  who  have  the  time  and  money  for  an 
extended  trip." 

With  regard  to  possible  solutions  of  the  problem, 
the  board  concludes  "  though  some  system  of  easements 
or  zoning  may  be  worked  out  that  will  give  the  pubUc 
access  to  streams  and  waters  in  the  Adirondacks,  or 
other  comparatively  remote  areas,  actual  purchase  of 
shore  strips  seems  to  be  a  more  practical  method  in 
dealing  with  areas  close  to  the  centers  of  population." 
Accordingly,  there  was  specifically  recommended  "the 
purchase  of  strips  of  land  from  20  to  200  feet  wide  along 
streams  and  lakes  aggregating  1 ,000  linear  miles,  in  the 
next  10  years,  as  a  means  of  providing  adequate  fishing 
and  to  a  lesser  extent  hunting  opportunities." 

"  New  York  State  Planning  Board:  Progress  Report,  September  1934,  ch.  IX, 
p.  15. 

"  A  report  ot  the  Consultants  o(  the  State  Planning  Board  of  Indiana,  Feb.  22, 
1933,  p.  Sit. 

"  New  York  State  Planning  Board:  Progress  Report,  September  1934,  ch  IX, 
pp.  1«(,  22. 


The  admixture  of  the  recreational  problem  with 
power  development  and  flood  control  problems  increases 
the  complexity  of  State  park  planning.  The  Minnesota 
State  Planning  Board  refers  to  the  State  lakes  and 
rivers  as  constituting  "one  of  the  important  natural 
resources  of  the  State  providing,  as  they  do,  not  only 
water  supply  for  normal  industrial  and  agricultural 
pursuits,  but  also  remarkable  opportunities  for  recrea- 
tional development.  One  of  the  most  important 
problems  of  the  State  is  the  conservation  of  these  water 
resources  to  be  used  for  recreational  purposes."^*  The 
Kansas  State  Planning  Board  reports  notable  progress 
in  combining  recreation  planning  with  flood  control 
and  power  planning.  Pointing  out  that  "additional 
lakes,  both  for  water  conservation  and  flood  control, 
will  be  an  important  factor  in  extending  the  park 
system",*'  the  board  gives  particular  attention  to  the 
recreational  possibihties  of  proposed  flood-control 
reservoirs  on  the  Fall,  Smoky  Hill,  and  Marmaton 
Rivers.^* 

State  parks  serve  as  sanctuaries  for  wildlife,  and  it  is 
consequently  important  that  any  plan  for  the  increase 
of  park  areas  should  consider  the  adaptability  of  pro- 
posed developments  to  the  needs  of  birds  and  animals. 
The  Ohio  State  Planning  Board  reports  that  portions 
of  former  canal  reservoirs  have  been  posted  as  fish  and 
waterfowl  sanctuaries  and  that  some  of  these  reservoirs 
are  surrounded  by  forested  lands  which,  in  many  cases, 
have  been  converted  into  State  parks."  Reports  of 
other  boards  emphasize  the  close  relation  between 
recreation  and  wildlife  conservation. 

Historic  sites  may  be  preserved  by  constituting  them 
State  parks.  This  has  been  done  in  a  number  of  cases. 
In  Kentucky,  for  example,  S  of  the  12  State  parks  are  of 
the  "monument-park  or  liistorical-park  character."** 
The  Kansas  State  Planning  Consultant  has  suggested 
that  the  State  acquire  an  area  in  Linn  County  "because 
of  its  connection  with  early  historic  events  in  Kansas, 
chiefly  the  activities  of  John  Brown  and  other  characters 
who  had  much  to  do  mth  the  stirring  events  of  early 
Kansas  history." '' 

Many  State  Planning  Boards  beheve  that  there  is 
value  in  the  preservation  of  typical  or  unusual  land- 
scape in  the  State,  and  consequently  recommend  that 
this  be  considered  in  the  determination  of  areas  for 
acquisition  as  State  parks.  The  Wisconsin  State 
Planning  Board  proposed  that  "insofar  as  possible  the 
lands  chosen  should  represent  both  characteristic  types 

•<  Minnesota  State  Planning  Board:  Report,  October  1934,  pt.  II,  p.  45. 

"  Kansas  State  Planning  Board:  Progress  Report,  Sept.  12,  1934,  p.  53. 

"  Kansas  State  Planning  Board  State  Parks  and  Recreational  Areas,  March  1935, 
pp.  10-14. 

•'  Ohio  state  Planning  Board:  Preliminary  Report  on  a  Series  of  State  Planning 
studies,  Aug.  15, 1934,  ch.  VI,  p.  3. 

»'  Kentucky  State  Planning  Board:  Preliminary  Report  In  a  Series  of  State  Plan- 
ning Studies,  September  1934,  ch.  VI,  p.  8. 

»•  Kansas  SUte  Planning  Board:  Progress  Report,  Sept.  12,  1934,  p.  182. 
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of  Wisconsin  topography  and  cliaracteristic  vegetation 
growths.'"" 

The  Kansas  Board  recommends  the  acquisition  of 
"an  extensive  area  of  the  State  to  preserve  some  of  the 
original  characteristic  scenery  for  future  generations-"  " 

The  phinning  boards  have  placed  the  emphasis  in 
park  planning  upon  two  related  aspects  of  planning 
procedure:  (1)  Coordination  of  recreational  park  plan- 
ning with  planning  for  other  resources  of  the  State;  and 
(2)  enlistment  of  the  cooperation  of  other  Federal,  State, 
and  unofficial  organizations  in  formation  of  the  park 
plan. 

The  Ohio  State  Planning  Board  recommends  that  "a 
careful  study  should  be  made  of  conservational  needs, 
not  onlj'  as  related  to  erosion,  reforestation,  and  sub- 
marginal  land,  but  as  related  to  ground  water,  flood 
control,  and  stream  pollution,  also  as  to  the  need  and 
urgency  for  the  creation  of  wildlife  sanctuaries."  °^ 

The  enlistment  of  the  expert  knowledge  to  be  found 
iu  other  governmental  departments  and  among  inter- 
ested citizens  has  been  found  useful  toward  the  formula- 
tion of  an  intelligent  State  park  plan.  The  Indiana  State 
Planning  Board  sponsored  a  study  of  Dubois  County 
woods,  and  entrusted  the  directorship  to  officials  of  the 
Department  of  Conservation  and  to  foresters  of  Purdue 
University.^  The  Kansas  State  Planning  Board  coa- 
ducted  a  reconnaissance  survey  of  areas  thought  suitable 
for  State  parks.  The  survey  was  directed  by  an  engi- 
neer for  the  planning  board,  but  the  experts  participat- 
ing were  in  part  representatives  of  the  Forestry,  Fish, 
and  Game  Commission,  while  the  drivers  were  furnished 
from  the  relief  rolls  by  the  Kansas  Emergency  Relief 
Committee.**  The  State  Planning  Board  of  Ohio  relied 
iieavily  on  the  proposals  of  the  Division  of  Forestry. 
Recommendations  of  the  Park  and  Sanctuary  Com- 
mittee of  the  Ohio  Academy  of  Science  were  incorpor- 
ated in  the  board's  report,  while  most  of  the  archeologi- 
cal  and  historic  sites  proposed  by  the  board  for  acquisi- 
tion were  originally  recommended  by  the  curators  of  the 
Archaeological  and  Historical  Society.*' 

Administration  of  State  Parks 

State  Planning  Boards  have  given  some  attention  to 
problems  of  acquisition  and  administration  of  State 
parks.  The  Colorado  Board  calls  attention  to  the 
exchange  of  land  between  the  State  and  the  Federal 

"  Wisconsin  State  Planning  Board:  Regional  Plan  Report,  1934,  p.  105. 

•'  Kansas  State  Planning  Board:  Stale  Parks  and  Recreational  Areas,  March  1035, 

p.  ur. 

•>  Ohio  State  Planning  Board:  Preliminary  Report  on  a  series  of  State  Planning 
Studies,  Aug.  15, 1934,  ch.  VII,  p.  6. 

"  State  Planning  Board  of  Indiana:  A  Report  of  the  Consultants,  Feb.  22,  1935, 
p.  44f. 

M  Kansas  State  Planning  Board:  State  Parks  and  Recreational  Areas,  March 
1936,  p.  4. 

"  Ohio  State  Planning  Board:  Preliminary  Report  on  a  Series  of  State  Planning 
Btndles,  Aug.  15,  1934,  ch.  VII,  p.  4. 


Forest  Service  as  a  means  of  increasing  particular 
recreational  areas  under  State  control."'  The  Wis- 
consin Planning  Board,  noting  the  expense  involved  in 
outright  purchase  of  land  for  State  parks,  has  suggested 
the  use  of  public  subsidies  "to  reward  the  private  land 
owner  for  leaving  his  marshland  undrained,  for  check- 
ing the  ravages  of  erosion,  for  practicing  reforestation, 
and  for  stocking  the  land  with  game  *  *  *  Tax 
reductions  to  the  private  owner  for  conservation  and 
recreation  values  received  logically  appears  to  be  the 
least  costly  attainment  of  results  when  combined  with 
the  purchase  of  sufficient  public  recreation  lands."  " 

To  improve  the  administration  of  State  park  sys- 
tems, measures  for  the  repeal  of  hampering  constitu- 
tional provisions,  adequate  financing  of  parks,  and  the 
constitution  of  an  agency  specifically  charged  with 
responsibility  for  State  parks  are  advocated  in  planning 
board  reports. 

New  York  provides  an  example  of  the  effect  of  the 
incorporation  in  State  constitutions  of  restrictive  legis- 
lation. The  planning  board  of  that  State  says: 
"The  2,235,000  acres  of  forest  preserve  within  the 
Adirondack  and  CatskiU  State  parks  are,  owing  to  the 
existing  constitutional  prohibition  of  the  cutting  of 
trees  and  the  injunction  that  thej^  shall  be  forever  main- 
tained as  'wild  forest  land',  of  somewhat  less  value  for 
recreational  uses  and  for  hunting  and  fishing  than  they 
might  otherwise  be.  For  example,  were  it  not  for 
these  rigid  restrictions,  small  ponds  or  lakes  could  be 
constructed,  small  clearings  could  be  made  for  the 
purpose  of  increasing  the  supply  of  game  food,  and 
provision  for  camping  and  for  trails  could  be  much 
more  satisfactory."  °* 

The  promise  of  adequate  funds  for  the  acquisition 
and  development  of  State  parks  is  a  central  problem 
of  park  administration.  In  Kansas  "the  only  funds 
available  for  park  maintenance  come  from  the  sale  of 
fishing  licenses  and  the  lease  of  cabin  sites  and  other 
facilities."  '°  The  Pennsylvania  State  Planning  Board 
has  adjusted  its  program  for  the  acquisition  of  game 
lands  to  the  estimated  receipts  from  hunters'  license 
fees.  With  a  plan  for  the  purchase  of  601,331  acres  of 
land,  the  board  estimates  that  the  plan  should  be 
effected  in  8  years,  since  the  portion  of  the  hunters' 
license  fees  available  for  land  purchase  permits  the 
addition  of  about  75,000  acres  of  land  annually  at 
present  prices.  '" 

The  Oliio  State  Planning  Board  has  put  the  question, 
"What  is  the  type  of  administrative  organization  best 

••  Colorado  State  Planning  Board  Preliminary  Report,  August  1934,  p.  70. 

"  Wisconsin  State  Planning  Board:  Regional  Plan  Report,  1934,  p.  170f. 

"  New  York  State  Planning  Board:  Progress  Report,  September  1934,  ch.  IX, 
p.  14f. 

"  Kansas  State  Planning  Board:  State  Parks  and  Recreational  Areas,  March 
1935,  p.  3. 

'0  Pennsylvania  State  Planning  Board:  Preliminary  Report,  Deoerahor  1934,  p. 
16«. 
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suited  to  conditions  in  the  State  and  to  the  problems 
ahead  in  the  field  of  conservation  and  recreation. 
*  •  *  There  are  now  4  or  5  State  agencies,  each 
operating  a  variety  of  areas  and  sites  devoted  to  con- 
servation and  recreation  or  both.  Such  a  condition  is 
not  conducive  to  a  rational  development  of  the  State's 
activities  in  these  fields  or  to  serve  the  best  interest  of 
the  pubhc."^'  Several  other  States  have  similar  diffi- 
culties, and  their  planning  boards  have  proposed  the 
creation  of  a  single  department  or  board  charged  with 
supervision  of  State  parks  and  related  m<^tteis." 

The  Colorado  State  Planning  Board  states  in  its 
report,  "A  bill  for  the  creation  of  an  unpaid  State  park 
board  should  be  prepared  as  one  of  the  first  steps  to  be 
taken  in  preparing  for  a  State  park  program." '' 

National  Parks  and  Forests 

The  many  hundreds  of  miles  of  stocked  trout 
streams,  thousands  of  lakes,  picnic  grounds,  camp 
grounds,  variety  of  wildhfe,  and  other  attractions  in 
Colorado  National  Forests,  national  parks  and  monu- 
ments provide  recreation  each  year  for  thousands  from 
the  State  and  elsewhere.''' 

"Probably  the  largest  part  of  the  national  forests 
which  should  be  accessible  for  automobile  travel  has 
already  been  opened  up,  and  the  poUcy  of  setting  aside 
primitive  areas  where  there  are  no  roads  is  highly  ap- 
proved. In  these  areas  are  allowed  no  resorts,  summer 
homes,  roads,  or  commercial  enterprises  to  disturb  the 
natural  scene."  " 

Because  of  the  very  broad  policy  of  the  National 
Forest  Service  in  regard  to  recreational  service,  and 
with  the  large  areas  now  in  protected  forests,  these 
great  woods  "become  the  outstanding  item  in  recrea- 
tion in  the  State. "  '« 

In  some  States,  national  parks,  national  forests,  and 
national  monuments  have  not  been  erected  to  any 
considerable  extent,  although  scenic  areas  with  recrea- 
tional possibiUties  exist.  For  example,  in  Idaho,  the 
State  Planning  Board  "beheves  that  more  attention 
should  be  given  to  plarming  for  recreational  areas, 
national  parks,  and  monuments."  The  Board  recom- 
mends an  investigation  of  scenic  resources,  and  the 
reservation  of  all  lands  suitable  for  this  purpose." 

State  Planning  Boards  in  some  instances  have  origi- 
nated, or  assisted  in  originating  various  recreational 
and  park  projects.     A  major  project  of  this  sort  is  the 

1  Ohio  State  Planning  Board:  Preliminary  Report  on  a  Series  of  State  Planning 
Studies,  Aug.  15,  1934,  ch.  VII,  p.  6. 
"  Kansas  State  Planning  Board:  Progress  Report,  Sept.  12,  1934,  p.  40. 
"  Colorado  State  Planning  Board:  Preliminary  Report,  August  1934,  p.  70. 
"  Colorado  State  Planning  Board,  Preliminary  Report,  August  1934,  p.  6S. 
»  Ibid. 

™  Preliminary  Report  of  New  Mexico  State  Planning  Board,  Dec.  15,  1934,  p.  156. 
"  Idaho  State  Planning  Board,  Progress  Report,  December  1834,  p.  11. 


"building  of  an  artificial  lake  of  270. acres  at  Ten  Sleep 
Meadows  in  the  Big  Horn  National  Forest  on  Federal 
Aid  Highway  No.  16,  and,  in  conjunction  therewith, 
the  construction  of  a  scenic  and  economic  road  for  a 
distance  of  approximately  50  miles  from  near  Arminto, 
Wyo.,  thence  north  along  the  crest  of  the  Big  Horn 
Mountains  to  a  junction  with  Federal  Aid  Highway 
No.  16  at  Ten  Sleep  Meadows  in  the  National  Forest. "  " 

The  consultants  have  recommended  estabhshment 
of  a  National  Forest,  as  at  Table  Kock  Dam  (proposed) 
in  Missouri,''  or  they  may  propose  extension  of  bound- 
aries as  at  Mount  Olympus  National  Monument  in 
Washington.*" 

Witliin  the  national  parks  of  the  country  compre- 
hensive construction  and  development  planning  is  in 
progress.  National  parks  in  California  cover  1,151,000 
acres,  and  for  each  of  these  parks  "there  is  being  made 
or  has  already  been  made  (1)  complete  topographic 
surveys  as  a  basis  for  planning,  (2)  a  master  plan  of 
the  entire  area  showing  a  coordinated  scheme  of  roads, 
trails,  buildings,  etc.,  and  (3)  detailed  plans  of  the 
various  elements  of  the  master  plan.  The  fact  that 
these  plans  were  available  when  the  program  of  C.  C.  C. 
camps  was  announced  enabled  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice to  utihze  men  assigned  to  it  with  the  utmost 
efficiency  and  economy.  The  great  national  parks 
and  monuments  of  California  have  not  suffered  from 
the  unplanned  activities  of  rehef  labor  forces  as  have 
many  of  the  parks  of  cities  and  counties  which  have 
lacked  well-studied  landscape  plans  for  the  direction  of 
labor  forces."  " 

Recreation  on  Private  and  Public  Lands 

Planning  boards  liave  given  attention  also  to  the 
more  intensive  recreational  uses  of  private  and  public 
lands  such  as  summer  residence  districts,  winter  sport 
areas,  tourist  camps,  resorts  and  tourist  hotels,  youth 
camps,  roadside  parks,  yacht  harbors,  golf  links,  picnic 
grounds,  "dude"  ranches,  bathing  beaches,  public 
swimming  pools,  municipal  parks  and  playgrounds,  and 
trails  and  paths. 

Many  of  these  uses  have  been  developed  by  private 
enterprise  in  the  past,  and  should  presumably  be  con- 
tinued under  private  initiative.  Such  a  procedure, 
however,  cannot  guarantee  adequacy  of  facilities  or 
quality  of  public  service.  As  a  first  step,  the  Con- 
necticut Planning  Consultant  proposes  a  thorough- 
going survey  of  all  private  recreational  facilities.  This 
would  not  only  show  the  extent  and  location  of  existing 


"  Wyoming  State  Planning  Board,  Preliminary  Report,  September  1934. 
»  Missouri  State  Planning  Board,  Preliminary  Report,  1931.  p.  70. 
■  Washington  State  Planning  Council,  First  Biennial  Report,  Feb.  23,  Sept.  30, 
1934. 
■>  Report  of  Calllomia  State  Planning  Board,  1934,  p.  22. 
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developments,  but  would  also  reveal  deficiencies  and 
indicate  where  planned  construction  may  be  necessary.'^ 
Certain  aspects  of  rocroation  have  heretofore  been 
loft  almost  eutirel}^  in  piivate  hands  in  tliis  country,  as 
for  example,  the  roadside  camp  and  tourist  cabin.  It 
is  interesting  to  note  that  the  provincial  government 
controls  all  such  developments  in  Quebec."  The  Wis- 
consin State  Planning  Board  accordingly  has  "proposed 
to  acquire  a  series  of  small  park  areas  adjacent  to  the 
main  trunk  liighways  for  use  as  picnic  grounds,  for 
camping,  and  for  rest.  Sites  now  under  development 
are  Rocky  Arbor  and  New  Glarus.  To  facihtate  tliis 
development  the  regional  planning  committee  through 
the  division  highway  engineers  of  the  liighway  com- 
mission conducted  a  survey  of  possible  locations.     In 

4  reporting  highway  divisions  out  of  the  total  of  9  in 
the  State,  130  sites  were  discovered.  Of  these,  81 
were  stated  to  have  added  value  to  the  highway  division 
for  snow-drift  prevention  or  erosion  control,  15  were 
available  for  reforestation,  11  were  available  without 
purchase  by  relocation  of  the  liighway,  and  9  were 
available  by  donation  from  the  present  owner.     With 

5  lughway  divisions  still  to  report,  some  idea  of  the 
available  roadside  parks  is  obtainable."  '*  Maine  like- 
wise recommends  that  "pubhc  camp  grounds  be  estab- 
lished adjacent  to  natural  recreational  areas  and 
contiguous  to  State  liighways  at  definite  established 
distances  from  each  other."  '* 

In  some  instances,  pubhc  encouragement  is  needed 
in  order  to  stimulate  private  development  of  recrea- 
tional facihties.  Maine  proposes  a  detailed  study  of 
winter-sports  areas  in  that  State,*'  and  reports  that  "a 
partial  study  of  outdoor  bathing  facihties  has  been 
made",  including  "a  detailed  account  of  the  beaches 
from  Kittery  to  Portland  along  the  coast.""  The 
State  Planning  Board  of  Rhode  Island  submitted,  in 
the  P.  W.  A.  inventory,  projects  for  "the  development 
of  two  State-owned  beaches  for  pubhc  uses."  ** 

Summer  Homes 

"Summer-home  developments  are  fast  springing  up 
in  haphazard  fashion  around  available  lake  and  stream 
shores.  A  httle  forethought  and  experienced  guidance 
would  result  in  great  public  benefit.  A  law  enacted 
in  1933  gives  supervisory  power  to  the  State  health 
department  in  relation  to  water  supply  and  sewage 
disposal,  within  subdivisions  to  be  occupied  by  10  or 

"  SUte  Planning  Board,  Report  Dec.  15,  1934,  p.  12. 

••  New  England  Regional  Planning  Comm.,  Progress  Report,  Oct.  1,  1934,  p.  20. 

•<  Wisconsin  Regional  Plan  Report,  1934,  p.  172. 

»  SUte  Planning  Board  Report,  Aug.  20,  1934,  p.  144. 

"  State  Planning  Board  Report,  March  1935,  p.  5. 

"  Ibid,  pp.  33,  34. 

"  State  Planning  Board  Report,  March  1935,  p.  20. 


more  famihes,  except  in  cities  and  except  in  counties 
where  such  subdivisions  are  controlled  by  a  county 
health  department.  Much  more  is  needed,  however. 
Planning  control  over  the  entire  lay-out  is  required  in 
order  to  prevent  overcrowding,  to  safeguard  natural 
beauty,  provide  roads  and  paths,  and  to  ensure  free 
community  access  and  enjoyment  of  the  lakes  or 
streams.  Most  summer-home  developments  should 
be  complete  vacation  communities  and  not  merely 
lot-sale  propositions. "  *' 

Vacation  or  Resort  Areas 

"Vacation  or  resort  areas  constitute  an  important 
natural  resource  and  their  proper  development  should 
be  a  matter  of  pubhc  concern.  *  *  *  These  vaca- 
tion regions,  aside  from  promoting  health,  comfort,  and 
enjoyment,  constitute  an  industry  of  no  mean  eco- 
nomic importance.  Under  a  system  of  State  planning 
and  zoning  these  should  be  quite  definitely  marked  out 
in  order  that  their  special  needs  may  be  met  by  appro- 
priate policies  and  regulations.  They  require  a 
different  provision  of  pubhc  recreational  facihties  and 
possibly  special  regulations  in  relation  to  fish  and  game 
and  in  relation  to  the  use  of  private  property.  Regu- 
lations tending  to  preserve  scenic  beauty,  to  prevent 
water  pollution,  or  to  insure  pubhc  rights  of  access  to 
streams  and  lakes  may  be  reasonable  here,  which 
would  be  clearly  impractical  or  imdesh-able  in  more 
urbanized  or  industrialized  areas.  Everything  con- 
sistent with  other  major  interests  should  be  done  to 
conserve  and  enhance  the  attraction  of  the  region  to 
the  vacationist."  °°  From  Colorado  comes  the  informa- 
tion that,  "In  connection  with  a  C.  W.  A.  survey  made 
imder  direction  of  the  Denver  Planning  Commission, 
much  information  was  compiled,  by  which  resorts  in 
the  Denver  region  were  classified  on  the  basis  of  the 
types  of  recreation  offered.  It  is  planned  to  obtain 
such  information  for  the  State  as  a  whole,  and  to  prepare 
a  map  or  a  series  of  maps  showing  all  existing  facihties, 
both  private  and  pubhc."  " 

New  York  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  "a  com- 
plete survey  should  be  made  of  the  resort  industry", 
and  all  activities  catering  to  it,  from  which  "the  resort 
areas  or  regions  should  be  mapped  and  a  supplemental 
field  survey  undertaken  to  disclose  the  characteristics 
and  specific  planning  problems  of  each."  "^  The  New 
Hampshire  State  Planning  Commission  points  out  that 
it  might  weU  make  a  study  of  the  possibilities  and 

••  New  York  State  Planning  Board,  Progress  Report,  September  1934,  ch.  IX,  p.  24. 

"  Ibid.  ch.  IX,  pp.  23,  24. 

"  state  Planning  Board,  Preliminary  Report,  August  1931,  p.  69. 

•'  State  Planning  Board,  Progress  Report,  September  1934,  ch.  IX,  p.  28. 
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opportunities  for  the  developing  of  a  system  of  youth 
hotels  and  camps,  whereby  the  young  folk  may  find 
attractive  and  comfortable  vacation  places,  with  rea- 
sonable prices,  located  easily  accessible  to  trails.'^ 

The  Tourist  Industry 

From  a  very  meager  and  humble  beginning  a  few 
decades  ago,  "tourism"  has  produced  one  of  the  major 
industries  of  the  country,  and  one  which  shows  every 
sign  of  continued  vigorous  expansion.  The  growth  of 
the  toxuist  industry  has  been  largely  spontaneous  and 
unplanned.  Its  soimd  development  from  now  on  would 
seem  to  depend  upon  completion  of  a  rational  highway 
pattern,  division  of  function  among  the  various  parts 
of  the  country,  regional  speciahzation  in  services  per- 
formed, and  provision  of  more  adequate  facihties  for 
tourists  in  transit.  Too  often  the  matter  has  been 
viewed  competitively,  and  one  locahty  has  sought 
primarily  to  attract  tourists  at  the  expense  of  other 
States.  Something  of  this  seems  to  have  been  in  the 
mind  of  the  Colorado  State  Plaiming  Board  when  it 
says:  "The  tomist  business  in  Colorado  is  a  very 
important  industry,  bringing  an  income  variously  esti- 
mated at  from  50  to  100  million  dollars  annually.  At 
the  present  time  this  business  is  concentrated  to  a  con- 
siderable degree  in  the  more  popular  and  easily  acces- 
sible regions  of  the  eastern  moimtain  ranges.  With 
better  cross-State  roads,  it  should  be  possible  to  dis- 
tribute this  travel  more  evenly  over  the  State.  A 
better  class  of  accommodations,  including  better  tourist 
camps,  is  needed  in  many  of  the  smaUer  mountain 
communities."'^ 

Trails 

In  almost  every  State  there  are  areas  which  are  and 
should  remain  at  a  distance  from  improved  highways. 
Such  areas,  when  provided  with  certain  trail  equip- 
ment, offer  very  great  recreational  values  to  the  hiker, 
the  equestrian,  or  the  canoeist.  Throughout  the 
country  there  is  a  growing  demand  for  trail  facilities 
through  hill  country  and  woodland  and  along  streams. 
New  York  State  has  provided  just  such  facilities  and 

"  state  Planning  Commission,  "State  Planning  in  New  Hampshire",  Mar.  18, 
1935,  p.  77. 
•«  Colorado  State  Planning  Board,  Preliminary  Report,  Augmt  1934,  p.  69. 


there  are  now  many  trails  in  the  Adirondacks,  the 
Catskills,  and  in  the  metropolitan  district  of  New  York. 
Vermont  possesses  the  well  known  Green  Mountain 
Trail,  but  the  most  comprehensive  project  imdertaken 
so  far  is  the  Appalachian  Trail,  which,  when  completed, 
will  run  from  New  England  to  the  southern  end  of  the 
Appalachians. 

It  is  suggested  by  the  New  York  State  Planning 
Board  "that  there  should  be  a  system  of  trails  for 
recreational  use  throughout  the  State.  It  is  possible 
from  a  map  of  New  York  showing  those  now  in  existence 
to  work  out  a  pattern  covering  as  much  of  the  State  as 
might  seem  feasible.  The  Adirondacks  and  Catskills 
might  be  connected  by  trails  and  the  Finger  Lakes 
Region  might  be  brought  into  the  scheme.  There  is  also 
the  possibility  of  connecting  such  a  trail  system  with 
those  of  neighboring  States.  It  is  believed  that  the  use 
which  such  a  traU  system  would  have  by  individual  and 
group  campers  on  foot,  horse,  snowshoe  and  sld  would 
make  it  socially  worth  whUe.  There  is,  too,  the  ques- 
tion to  be  considered  of  camp  sites  along  the  trails."  '^ 

There  are  areas  in  many  other  States  accessible  to 
great  numbers  of  people  which  lend  themselves  to  trail 
making.  Because  of  the  year-round  appeal  to  tourists 
of  woodland  trails,  the  State  Planning  Consultant  of 
New  Hampshire  beheves  it  should  foster  the  develop- 
ment, tlirough  planning  and  coordinative  efforts,  of  an 
integrated  State  trail  system  to  be  related  to  similar 
systems  in  the  adjoining  States  of  Maine,  Vermont,  and 
Massachusetts.  It  also  believes  that  it  "might  make 
an  investigation  of  the  public  interest  in  the  develop- 
ment of  bridle  paths  and  of  the  ways  and  means  of 
coordinating  this  activity  with  other  recreational 
pursuits."  °° 

In  many  States,  interlacing  streams  and  low,  short 
portages  favor  canoe  trips.  Maine  already  is  surveying 
and  mapping  its  canoe  trails."  To  make  horse,  foot, 
and  canoe  trails  usable  for  the  public,  maps  must  be 
readily  available.  Rhode  Island  has  a  map  in  prepara- 
tion showing  bridle  paths  and  hiking  trails."  ** 

"  New  York  State  Planning  Board  Progress  Report,  September  1931,  ch.  IX,  p.  14. 
"  State  Planning  in  New  Hampshire,  p.  77. 

»  Maine  State  Planning  Board,  Report  to  the  National  Resources  Board,  Mareb 
1935,  Index  to  Maps. 
'■  Rhode  Island  State  Planning  Board,  March  1935,  p.  16,  maps  on  p.  27. 


WILDLIFE  RESERVATIONS 


Methods  of  Originating 

"Forest,  wildlife,  and  recreational  areas  are  in  most 
cases  coincident,  and  a  program  designed  for  any  one 
should  consider  the  other  two.  Assuming  that  at 
some  future  date  a  broad  reforestation  program  might 
be  put  into  effect,  it  should  at  the  same  time  provide 
adequate  and  suitable  areas  for  wildlife  protection, 
hunting  and  fishing,  and  other  recreational  areas."  " 

"  Report  on  Land  Use  Problems,  Florida  State  Planning  Board,  p.  33. 


"Land  which  would  not  come  under  cultivation 
would  be  reforested  and  gradually  become  a  huge 
natural  area  capable  of  supporting  much  wildlife  when 
stocked  with  game  animals.  The  same  land  would 
also  serve  as  gigantic  recreation  areas  for  the  benefit  of 
thousands  of  people."  ' 

"A  large  proportion  of  the  submarginal  lands  gradu- 
ally acquired  by  the  State  could  be  used  for  timber  pro- 

■  Indiana  Stata  Planning  Board,  Preliminary  Report,  1934,  p.  117. 
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duction,  for  game  and  wildlife  protection,  for  water- 
shed protection,  and  for  public  recreation."  - 

The  Connecticut  Commission  of  Fish  and  Game 
recommends  for  such  areas  the  establishment  of  "State 
game  sanctuaries,  State  leased  shooting  grounds,  State 
leased  streams,  and  fish  hatcheries."  ' 

"Hunting  and  fishing  have  somewhat  different  land 
needs  than  the  other  recreation  types  discussed  so  far. 
They  call  for  'wide  open  spaces',  yet  the  public  land 
available  for  this  purpose  is  at  present  distinctly  lim- 
ited. More  public  land  ^vill  become  available  as  the 
land-acquisition  program  goes  forward,  and  this  type 
of  land  use  must  be  correlated  with  forest  use.  How- 
ever, in  the  predominantlj'  agricultural  areas  of  the 
State  it  will  be  necessary  for  privately  owned  land  to 
be  used  for  these  sports."  *  In  order  to  visuaHze  the 
wildhfe  situation  some  States  have  prepared  maps 
showing  wildlife  conservation.'  The  desirability  of 
administering  all  the  State's  conservation  program  in 
one  department  is  discussed  at  some  length  by  the 
Kansas  State  Planning  Board,'  which  recommends  a 
survey  to  determine  merits  of  the  proposal. 

A  biological  survey  of  the  waters  of  the  lakes  and 
streams,  and  of  the  wilderness  areas  of  the  State  "would 
provide  a  basis  for  sound  development  of  wildhfe," ' 
and  so  is  recommended  by  the  New  Hampshire  State 
Planning  Consultant. 

"The  wildhfe  subcommittee  (of  the  Oregon  State 
Planning  Council)  has  recommended  the  allocation  of 
$20,000  of  Federal  fimds  and  $10,000  of  State  funds 
each  year  for  a  10-year  period  to  finance  the  research" 
into  the  wildhfe  resources  of  the  State.'  It  is  believed 
that  pubhc  shooting  grounds  "should  be  adjacent  to  a 
pubhcly  owmed  or  leased  game  refuge  or  breeding  area 
which  will  be  the  source  of  stocking,  and  will  insure 
continuous  restocking,  even  if  heavily  shot  over.  This 
will  afford  pubhcly  owned  areas  where,  with  proper 
regard  for  the  other  fellow,  and  within  reasonable  hniits 
of  kill  allowed,  private  citizens  can  enjoy  shooting  jear 
after  year  without  being  required  to  shoulder  the  expense 
of  owning  and  maintaining  a  private  shooting  ground."^ 
Also,  with  private  land  under  public  regulations  for 
hunting  purposes,  capital  wiU  be  prevented  "from  ap- 
propriating to  exclusive  use  the  overflow  from  publicly 
owned  or  leased  game  refuges  or  breeding  places." ' 

"  New  York  State  Planning  Board,  January  1935,  Summary  Report  of  Progress 
to  Gov.  Herbert  H.  Lehman,  Principal  Recommendations,  p.  IV. 

'  Condensed  Report  on  planning  (or  Conneeticut  State  Planning  Board,  Second 
Six  Months,  p.  22. 

<  Wisconsin  Regional  Plan  Report,  1934,  p.  270. 

» South  Dakota  State  Planning  Board,  Progress  Report,  Mar.  15,  1935,  p.  173, 
Dg.«3. 

<  Kansas  State  Planning  Board,  Progress  Report,  Sept.  12,  1934,  p.  85. 
'  state  Planning  in  New  Hampshire,  Mar.  15,  1935,  p.  77. 

'  Oregon  State  Planning  Council,  Progress  to  end  of  1035,  Research  Responsibility, 
Wild  Life  Resources. 
•  Preliminary  Report  of  Oklahoma  State  Planning  Board,  Sept.  7, 1934,  pp.  63-64. 


Hunting  and  Fishing 

The  committee  of  the  New  York  State  Planning 
Board  recommends  adoption  of  the  follo^ving  means  of 
assuring  adequate  places  on  which  to  hunt  or  fish: 

1.  Mapping  the  hunting  resources  of  the  State,  "as  a 
guide  for  the  logical  development"  of  publicly  owned 
hunting  lands. 

2.  "In  order  to  assure  the  logical  development  of 
game  resources  on  publicly  owned  land,  compatible 
with  the  other  purposes  for  which  this  land  may  be 
acquired,  an  opportunity  should  be  given  to  the  divi- 
sion of  fish  and  game  to  cooperate  in  the  making  of  the 
development  plans." 

3.  The  purchase  of  strips  of  land  from  20  to  200  feet 
wide  along  streams  and  lakes,  as  a  means  of  providing 
adequate  fishing,  and,  to  a  lesser  extent,  hunting 
opportunities. 

4.  The  leasing  of  hunting  privileges  on  from  10,000 
to  20,000  acres  of  farm  land  within  a  radius  of  20  miles 
of  communities  aggregating  25,000  or  more  population, 
in  order  to  afford  some  hunting  opportunities  to  the 
sportsmen  of  limited  income  in  these  communities. 

5.  The  purchase  of  25  plots  of  submarginal  farm  and 
brush  land  each  containing  from  1,000  to  2,000  acres  to 
be  utilized  as  demonstration  areas  in  the  development 
of  refuges  and  pubhc  hunting  grounds. 

6.  The  leasing  or  purchase  of  at  least  50  public  areas 
within  the  more  important  available  duck-shooting 
grounds  in  the  State. 

7.  The  development  of  all  available  areas  of  forest 
land  to  produce  a  game  as  weU  as  a  forest  crop."  '" 

The  Iowa  State  Planning  Board  states  as  the  objec- 
tives of  its  proposed  biological  survey  the  following: 

1.  A  critical  evaluation  of  all  areas  within  the  State 
which  now  have  or  might  have  waterfowl  or  upland 
game  value. 

2.  The  determination  of  the  improved  use  to  which 
each  of  the  various  areas  is  best  suited,  regarding  not 
alone  its  wildlife  values,  but  the  adjusted  and  proper 
use  of  lands  (or  waters)  and  the  coordinated  unification 
of  such  tracts  into  a  balanced  long-time  recreational 
and  rehabiUtation  program. 

3.  The  development  of  a  plan  of  acquisition,  improve- 
ment, and  perpetuation  for  those  units,  which  will 
embody  the  judicious  expenditure  of  pubhc  moneys. 

4.  The  education  through  demonstration  and  re- 
search of  the  feasibihty  of  these  readjusted  uses  of 
natural  resources." 

In  Wisconsin  the  sahent  needs  of  a  game-cropping 
program  are  as  follows:  More  research;  more  emphasis 
on  private  lands  in  demonstiating  cropping  techniques; 

"  .\cw  York  State  Planning  Board.    Progress  Report,  September  1934,  ch.  IX, 
pp.  22  and  23. 
<i  Iowa  state  Planning  Board,  Progress  Report,  September  1934,  pp.  82-43. 
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extension  of  cropping  operations  over  all  suitable 
range;  putting  waterfowl  on  a  sustained  yield  basis; 
organization  of  county  tax-reversions  into  "conserva- 
tion districts";  encouraging  private  landowners  to 
"earn"  their  shooting  by  (a)  dillerential  seasons  for 
managed  lands,  (6)  revenue  from  shooting  privileges; 
subsidizing  private  lands  used  for  public  purposes.'"^ 

Fish  Life  Reservations 

"The  division  of  fish  and  game  of  Indiana  has  already 
imdertaken  a  definite  long-term  program  wluch  it 
considers  one  of  the  most  important  accomplishments 
of  the  division  during  the  past  year.  It  is  based  upon 
three  points:  (1)  Improvement  of  the  lakes  and 
streams;  (2)  use  of  the  tested  game  management 
methods;  (3)  creation  of  public  areas  for  hunting  and 
fishing."  "  The  problem  of  stream  pollution  prevails 
in  nearly  all  Indiana  streams  to  a  greater  or  lesser 
degree,  and  it  is  estimated  "that  more  fish  are  killed  by 
pollution  that  wiU  ever  be  taken  by  fishermen."  "  Pub- 
lic acquisition  of  rights-of-way  along  streams  which  are 
stocked  is  important,  and  was  authorized  in  1933,  in 
Colorado,  by  legislative  act.  However,  "it  is  beheved 
that  some  additional  means  of  financing  wiU  be  neces- 
sary other  than  is  provided  at  the  present  time.'"'  For 
improving  streams  and  creating  conditions  favorable 
for  growth  and  propagation  of  fish,  the  Iowa  Planning 
Board  has  recommended: 

(1)  "Brush,  shelters,  and  log  and  rock  covers;  (2) 
cross-dams  and  deflectors  *  *  *  to  prevent  ex- 
treme fluctuations  in  the  volume  of  flow,  to  eliminate 
unproductive  sluggish  mud  holes,  and  to  bring  about 
more  favorable  temperature  conditions  for  the  more 
desirable  species  of  fish;  (3)  bank  retainers  *  *  * 
to  control  and  minimize  bank  erosion;  (4)  planting  of 
trees  and  grasses  *  *  *  to  control  bank  erosion, 
to  insure  favorable  temperatures,  to  maintain  and  in- 
crease the  food  supply,  and  to  add  natural  beauty."'* 

The  Pacific  Northwest,  famous  for  its  salmon  industry, 
faces  diverse  problems  relating  to  fish  in  its  coastal  and 
inland  streams.  The  planning  board  there  has  discovered 
that  the  most  urgent  problems  necessitating  broad  plan- 
ning are:  (1)  Prevention  of  depletion  of  the  fish  popula- 
tions, (2)  the  building  up  of  the  abundance  of  the  present 
fish  populations  and  the  development  of  new  ones 
through  artificial  propagation,  and  restocking,  (3)  the 
encouragement  of  expansion  in  the  utilization  of  the 
fish  populations  that  at  present  are  not  utihzed. "  " 

"  Wisconsin  Regional  Plan  Report,  1934,  p.  252. 
"  Indiana  State  Plannins  Board,  Preliminary  Report,  19S4,  p.  HI. 
"  Indiana  State  Planning  Board,  Preliminary  ReiKirt,  1931,  p.  142. 
"  Colorado  State  Planning  Board,  Preliminary  Report,  August  1.34,  p.  77. 
»  Iowa  State  Planning  Board  Report,  April  1935,  pt.  II,  Water,  pO  21,  22. 
I'  Pacific  Northwest  Regional  Planning  Board,  Water  Resources  and   Power 
Division,  December  1934,  p.  22. 


Other  urgent  problems  facing  this  area  are  those  of 
finding  a  satisfactory  and  economical  "method  of 
passing  fish  over  and  around  obstructions,  methods  of 
I)revcnting  harmful  stream  pollution,  and  the  neces- 
sity, cost,  and  location  of  possible  hatcheries."" 

Waterfowl 

A  survey  of  and  detailed  recommendations  on  more 
important  waterfowl  areas  in  four  major  sections  of 
Iowa  have  been  submitted  to  the  United  States  Bureau 
of  Biological  Survey.  A  preferential  schedule  was  pre- 
pared "for  acquisition  or  development  of  smaller 
waterfowl  areas,  as  recommended  for  the  State-wide 
program."  In  Kansas  a  survey  recently  "has  been 
made  mth  the  intention  of  diverting  the  flood  waters 
of  the  Arkansas  River,  Walnut  River,  and  Walnut 
Creek  into  the  Cheyenne  Bottoms  for  the  purpose  of 
creating  a  waterfowl  sanctuary. "  ^^ 

Wild  Game 

"It  is  not  sufficient  merely  to  protect  game  by  sea- 
sons and  bag  limits.  Game  supply  is  dependent  upon 
proper  management,  the  same  as  forests  or  agricultural 
crops,  and  should  be  protected,  particularlj-  in  areas 
providing  ample  cover  and  food  supply.  Some  States 
have  taken  active  measures  to  promote  game  manage- 
ment by  individual  owners  through  Ucensing  private 
preserves."^'  "There  are  four  known  ways  in  which 
the   pubUc   may   encourage   private   game   cropping: 

(1)  By    developing    technique     (already    discussed), 

(2)  by  allowing  more  hberal  shooting  privileges  to 
managed  lands,  (3)  by  encom-aging  private  landholders 
to  charge  for  shooting  privileges,  (4)  by  subsidizing 
land  uses  which  have  a  special  public  value  for  game 
or  other  purposes."  -^ 

In  many  States,  under  conditions  existing  before 
settlement  and  cultivation  of  the  land,  large  areas 
existed  which  were  pecuharly  adapted  to  wildlife. 
One  such  was  "the  old  Kankakee  Marsh,  which,  before 
drainage,  was  a  wonderful  haven  for  wildhfe.  It  was 
a  native  swamp  and  marsh  wilderness  grown  up  in 
many  species  of  water-loving  trees  and  grasses.  It 
was  famous  as  a  himter's  paradise,  being  abundant 
with  wdld  fowl  and  fur-bearing  animals.  It  was  a 
favorite  recreational  area  and  attracted  people  from 
all  parts  of  the  Nation. "  ^ 

1'  Pacific  Northwest  Regional  Planning  Board,  Water  Resources  and  Power  Div- 
son,  December  1934,  p.  83. 
'•'  Iowa  State  Planning  Board  Report,  April  1935,  pt.  I,  Land,  p.  54. 
»  Kansas  State  Planning  Board,  Progress  Report,  Sept.  12,  1934,  p.  85. 
"  Report  on  Land  Use  Problems,  Florida  State  Planning  Board,  p.  33. 
•1  Wisconsin  Regional  Plan  Report,  1934,  pp.  250-251. 
i>  Indiana  State  Planning  Board,  Preliminary  Report,  1934,  p.  93. 
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Public  Game  Lands 

In  general,  public  game  lands  fall  into  three  classes: 
(a)  Public  areas  owned  for  other  purposes,  but  suitable 
for  the  incidental  production  of  game,  of  which  na- 
tional. State,  and  county  forests  are  examples,  and 
which  he  largely  in  the  Forest  Belt;  (b)  pubUc  areas 
acquired  especially  for  game  purposes,  such  as  suitable 
duck  breeding  and  resting  grounds,  which  will  be  found 
at  various  points  in  the  States;  (c)  tax-reverted  lands 
not  suitable  for  other  crops,  but  suitable  for  game. 
Class  (c)  lands  he  largely  in  the  transition  belt,  between 
forest  and  agricultural  lands. ^* 

Wild  Game  on  Western  Mountains  and  Ranges 

The  conditions  reported  by  the  Colorado  State 
Planning  Board  may  be  considered  characteristic  of 
the  West.  "There  is  no  question  that  additional  range 
for  large  game  must  be  provided  in  conserving  and  de- 
veloping the  wildlife  of  Colorado",  the  report  declares. 
In  the  mountains  within  and  adjoining  the  National 
Forests  are  ranches  and  homesteads  at  high  altitudes 
which  are  unprofitable,  and  manj^  such  have  been  aban- 
doned. It  is  estimated  that  there  are  1,000  such  tracts, 
aggregating  600,000  areas,  which  should  be  purchased 
in  any  plan  to  buy  submarginal  land.  A  large  part  of 
the  forests  are  well  adapted  to  use  in  summer  by  deer, 
elk,  and  mountain  sheep,  but  a  much  smaller  part  is 

'I  Wisconsin  Regional  Plan  Report,  1934,  p.  250. 


adapted  to  the  winter  range  of  these  species.  There  is 
good  winter  range,  most  of  which  is  privately  owned 
pasture. 

"Additional  tracts  of  foothill  and  valley  land  adjoin- 
ing the  higher  mountains  now  used  for  pasture  by  cattle 
and  sheep  in  the  spring  and  fall,  are  badly  needed  for 
spring,  fall,  and  winter  range  for  game  animals.  In 
any  plan  of  'grazing  districts'  which  may  be  adopted 
on  the  public  domain,  as  provided  by  the  recent  Taylor 
bill  passed  by  Congress,  there  should  be  provision  for 
the  restoration,  at  least  in  part,  of  the  former  use  of 
these  large  areas  by  deer  and  elk  in  spring,  fall,  and 
winter,  and  a  few  deer  and  antelope  for  the  entire  year. 

"In  the  opinion  of  the  Fish  and  Game  Commissioner, 
there  is  at  present  not  enough  food  available  to  care  for 
more  than  the  present  herds  of  game  animals  and  their 
normal  increase."  "  Deer  and  other  animals  have  dis- 
appeared from  many  forests  and  "the  remedy  in  the 
forests  having  no  refuges  and  which  now  have  few  deer, 
is  either  to  estabhsh  more  refuges  where  there  is  no 
legal  killing,  or  to  provide  better  law  enforcement  to 
keep  down  poaching.  There  is  now  much  winter 
poaching,  and  deer  will  not  risk  the  open  country  un- 
less the  season  is  unusually  severe."  ^'  Because  of  their 
value  in  maintaining  water  supphes,  the  40,000  beaver 
within  the  National  Forests  merit  consideration.  They 
"are  our  greatest  conservationists."  " 


"  Colorado  State  Planning  Board,  Preliminary  Report,  August  1934,  pp.  81,  82. 
«  Ibid,  pp.  78,  79. 
>•  Ibid  p.  80. 


HISTORIC,  SCENIC,  AND  SCIENTIFIC  RESERVES 


Places  of  historic,  scenic,  and  scientific  interest  are 
located  in  every  State  of  the  Union,  and  may  include 
houses  and  homes  of  noted  people;  prehistoric  ruins; 
old  forts  and  Indian  pueblos;  big  springs,  lakes,  and 
streams;  old  trees,  wooded  areas,  and  valleys;  a  village 
vista  or  outlook;  rock  outcrops  and  pecuhar  residual 
or  erosional  features.  Progress  of  settlement  or  civih- 
zation,  thoughtlessness,  or  absence  of  infoimation  may 
cause  unnecessary  destruction  of  many  things  whicli 
should  be  preserved.  With  the  advent  of  widespread 
motor-car  travel,  these  scenic  areas  and  places  having 
historic  associations  or  scientific  interest  may  biing 
pleasure  and  inspiration  to  thousands.  Some  such 
places  are  known  and  have  been  recorded  and  pro- 
tected, but  manj'^  were  not  even  located,  and  hence 
have  been  forever  lost;  others,  in  disrepair,  have 
managed  to  withstand  the  ravages  of  time.  With  a 
view  to  preserving  such  places,  many  planning  boards 
have  recently  inventoried  them. 

The  Planning  Consultant  of  Connecticut  has  made  a 
careful  survey  of  the  entire  State  to  locate  and  de- 
scribe every  place  of  historic  and  scenic  interest,  includ- 
ing scenic  highways  and  beauty  spots.  The  State 
Forestry  Survey  cooperated,  enUsting  the  help  of  expert 
groups  in  geology,  botany,  Indian  lore  and  history .** 

"  Connecticut  State  Planning  Board,  Report  of  July  12, 1934,  by  Qeorge  H.  Oray, 
Planning  Consultant,  pp.  3-9. 


All  sites  of  scenic  and  historic  value  were  located  on 
topographic  maps  by  a  selected  staff  who  visited  every 
town.  Old  houses,  attractive  vistas,  the  old  village 
atmosphere  of  the  Common  and  the  elm-shaded  streets, 
attractive  spots  for  picnics,  beautiful  woods  and  trees 
have  been  mapped  for  protection,  preservation,  and 
public  uses.^'  In  New  Hampshire  the  State  Planning 
Consultant  wishes  the  Commission,  insofar  as  practi- 
cable, to  assist  in  the  acquisition  of  such  scenic  areas 
as  should  be  in  public  ownership.  They  also  might 
give  aid  to  the  promotion  of  local  planning  and  zoning 
procedure  to  pro\ade  for  the  protection  of  lake  and 
stream  frontage,  liighways,  buildings  of  historic  and 
architectural  interest,  and  other  local  attractions,  since 
in  New  Hampshire  recreation  is  one  of  the  most 
important  industries  to  be  considered.'" 

The  New  York  State  Planning  Board  has  made  a 
thorough  study  of  work  already  done  by  the  Division 
of  Lands  and  Forests.  New  York  has  for  several  years 
systematically  inventoried  places  of  natural  beauty  and 
historic  interest  within  its  boundaries  and  as  a  result 


'•  Report  of  the  State  Planning  Board  to  Oov.  Wilbur  L.  Cross,  Connecticut,  Deo. 
15,  1934,  p.  9. 

1°  State  Planning  In  New  Hampshire,  Report  submitted  to  State  Planning  and 
Development  Commission  of  New  Hampshire  and  National  Resources  Board, 
Concord.  N.  H.,  Mar.  15,  1935,  p.  77. 
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has  been  a  leader  in  the  formulation  of  constructive 
policies  for  the  preservation  of  these  places.^'  Because 
of  their  economic  and  social  importance  to  the  people 
of  the  State,  the  New  York  Board  has  recommended 
the  continuance  of  "studies  in  relation  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  all  natural  beauty,  including  roadsides,  and 
preservation  of  opportunity  for  pubUc  enjoyment  of 
streams,  lakes,  and  shores."  '- 

The  State  Planning  Board  of  Michigan  has  recom- 
mended an  inventory  of  Michigan's  second  largest 
industry,  the  tourist  industry.  In  this  connection,  it 
also  stresses  the  importance  of  lake  and  stream  classifi- 
cation; survey  of  unique  geological  formations,  water- 
falls, and  primeval  stands  of  timber  for  the  purpose  of 
preserving  them  as  monuments."  It  recommends  a 
study  of  the  prehistoric  copper  mines  there,  with  a  view 
to  their  restoration  and  opening  as  historical  and  edu- 
cational monuments.  It  is  believed  that  material  re- 
lated to  these,  if  collected  and  exhibited  in  the  museum 
of  the  Michigan  Ccllege  of  Mining  and  Technology, 
wiU  aid  in  interesting  tourists  in  the  "Copper 
Country."  ^* 

For  Indiana  the  State  Planning  Board  proposes  the 
estabUshment  of  State-owned  forested  areas  along  many 
stream  banks,  to  provide  not  only  excellent  recreational 
facilities  but  means  for  the  control  of  erosion  and  pre- 
vention of  floods.  Establishment  of  parks  is  not  con- 
templated, but  opportunity  to  fish  and  enjoy  the  out- 
of-doors  would  be  afforded  to  thousands.'^ 

Although  Iowa  is  a  prairie  State  of  lelatively  low  phys- 
ical reUef,  it  possesses  many  places  of  great  scenic  beauty 
and  historic  interest.  The  members  of  the  Iowa  State 
Planning  Board  have  been  collecting  and  assembling 
"all  available  information  on  the  liistoric  and  scenic 
resources  of  the  State,  with  a  view  toward  preservation 
and  restoration  and  proper  use  by  the  people."  ^^ 
They  also  have  rendered  a  valuable  service  in  "super- 
vising certain  unskilled  work  in  excavating  ancient 
village  sites  and  Indian  mounds  now  threatened  with 
destruction."  They  intend  to  "propose  a  program  for 
the  preservation  and  restoration  of  liistoric  sources- 
Tliis  includes  the  purchase  of  land  for  the  restoration  of 
ancient  villages  and  Indian  cemeteries,  *  *  *  and 
foi   the  preservation  and  development  of  scenic  re- 

"  New  York  State  Planning  Board,  Miscellaneous  Reports:  State  Parks,  Park- 
ways, and  Historic  Reservations  under  the  supervision  ot  the  Conservation  Depart- 
ment, Division  of  Parks;  Historic  Sites  under  supervision  of  Conservation  Depart- 
ment, Division  of  Lands  and  Forests;  Preservation  of  ^fatural  Beauty  and  Preserva- 
tion of  Opportunity  for  Public  Enjoyment  of  Streams,  Lakes,  and  Shores. 

"  New  York  State  Planning  Board,  StaB  Reports,  Q-1,  p,  3. 

»  Operations  to  initiate  work  of  a  new  sort.  State  Parks  Division,  Progress  Report 
by  Michigan  State  Planning  Commission,  Jan.  11, 1935. 

"  Michigan  College  of  Mining  and  Technology,  Research  Program,  Summary  to 
December  1931,  p.  25. 

"Indiana  State  Planning  Board,  Preliminary  Report,  1934,  p.  141. 

"Iowa  State  Planning  Board,  Progress  Report,  September  I934,"p.  153. 


sources  *  *  *  making  provisions  for  recreational 
facilities."  " 

Contrast  in  landscape,  wealth  and  variety  of  scenic 
and  historic  resources  characterize  Missouri.  The 
Missouri  Valley,  with  its  tributary  streams,  the  fertile, 
northern  prairies,  and  the  rugged  Ozark  country  pos- 
sesses many  attractions.  Through  painstaking  field 
and  other  investigations,  the  Missouri  State  Planning 
Consultant  has  mapped  the  location  of  numerous  scenic, 
scientific,  and  historic  sites,  such  as  natural  bridges,  big 
springs,  cave  and  sinks;  early  churches  and  old  cov- 
ered bridges,  old  water  mills,  forts,  battlefields;  and 
homes  of  notable  men.  He  proposes,  among  other 
things,  a  scenic  Ozark  Parkway,  which  wiU  make  the 
beauty  spots  of  the  Ozarks  accessible  to  thousands  of 
tom-ists.^* 

Kansas,  extending  for  400  miles  westward  from  the 
Great  Bend  of  the  Missouri  and  reaching  from  green 
humid  lands  in  the  east  to  brown  semiarid  range  on 
the  west,  has  many  places  of  scenic  interest  and  of 
historic  association.  Crossing  it  are  the  routes  of  the 
Oregon  and  Santa  Fe  Trails,  over  which  thousands 
passed  westward  to  the  Pacific  coast  and  the  famous 
Chisholm  Trail,  route  of  the  great  cattle  drives  across 
Kansas  to  the  railroad  at  Kansas  City.  These  and 
many  other  routes  and  places  have  been  located  by  the 
Kansas  State  Planning  Board.  They  believe  that 
"historic  buildings,  old  forts,  battlefields,  Indian 
villages,  and  points  of  geological  and  archaeological 
interest  should  be  studied  in  detail. "  ^' 

"In  connection  with  the  proposal  for  shelterbelt 
tree  planting  in  eastern  Colorado",  the  board  there 
recommends,  "consideration  should  be  given  to  the 
possibility  of  tree  planting  in  occasional  groves  at  suit- 
able locations  which  would  be  a  variation  from  the 
shelterbelt  strips  as  planned.  Such  groves,  particularly 
where  highwa5's  cross  stream  beds,  could  become  very 
attractive  roadside  parks  for  the  use  of  travelers."  **" 

Wyoming  already  has  developed  some  of  its  scenic 
resources,  but  much  remains  to  be  done.  The  Wyo- 
ming State  Planning  Board  has  originated  or  assisted  in 
various  projects,  one  of  major  importance  being  "the 
building  of  an  artificial  lake  of  270  acres  at  Ten  Sleep 
Meadows  in  the  Big  Horn  National  Forest  on  Federal 
Aid  Highway  No.  16,  and  in  conjunction  therewith 
the  construction  of  a  scenic  and  economic  road  for  a 
distance  of  approximately  50  miles  from  near  Arminto, 
Wyo.,  thence  north  along  the  crest  of  the  Big  Horn 
Mountains  to  a  junction  with  Federal  Aid  High- 
way No.  16  at  Ten  Sleep  Meadows  in  the  National 

"  Iowa  state  Planning  Board,  Progress  Report,  September  1934,  p.  153. 
"  Missouri  State  Planning  Board,  Preliminary  Report,  1934,  p.  56  and  map  oppo- 
site. 
»  Kansas  State  Planning  Board,  Progress  Report,  Sept.  12, 1934,  pp.  9-17  and  S3. 
"  Colorado  State  Planning  Board,  Preliminary  Report,  August  1034,  p.  71. 
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Forest."  "  They  "have  assisted  in  the  preparation 
and  presentation  of  different  municipal  park  and  school 
recreational  projects,  including  those  at  Thermopolis, 
Worland,  Buffalo,  and  Casper.  The  Casper  project  is 
a  reproduction  of  old  Fort  Casper  at  the  site  of  original 
white  settlement  at  this  point. "  " 

In  Idaho,  after  studying  the  problem,  the  State 
Planning  Board  believes  "more  attention  should  be 
given  in  Idaho  to  planning  for  recreational  areas, 
national  parks  and  monuments.  An  investigation  of 
our  scenic  resources  should  be  made,   and  all  lands 


suitable  for  recreational  purposes  should  be  reserved 
for  the  purpose."  " 

New  Me.xico  possesses  many  Indian  pueblos  and 
villages  always  of  interest  to  the  traveler.  "Plans  are 
being  developed  to  utihze  fully  this  means  of  recreation 
without  spoiling  them  and  without  unduly  disturbing 
the  Indian  inhabitants  or  changing  their  mode  of  liv- 
ing." " 


<i  Wyoming  State  Planning  Board,  Preliminary  Report,  September  1934. 
*>  Wyoming  State  Planning  Board,  Preliminary  Report,  September  1934. 
"  Idaho  State  rianning  Board,  Progress  Report,  December  1934,  p.  11. 
"  New  Mexico  State  Planning  Board,  Progress  Report,  Apr.  15,  1935,  p.  103. 


3.  WATER  RESOURCES  PROBLEMS 


Water  conservation  and  planned  water  utilization 
have  come  to  be  regarded  as  of  prime  importance,  no 
less  in  regions  of  natural  abundance  than  in  regions 
where  perennial  scarcity  has  made  the  wise  utihzation 
of  existing  resources  essential  to  the  preservation  of 
human  life.  Numerous  studies  of  water  resources  and 
problems  of  utilization  have  been  prosecuted  by  State 
Planning  Boards,  some  of  which  are  reviewed  here. 

For  purposes  of  organizing  water  problem  studies, 
State  reports  generally  recognized  that  drainage  basins 
rather  than  States  are  the  appropriate  units.  Kansas,' 
Michigan,^  New  Hampshire,^  and  Ohio,*  Rhode  Island,' 
and  Texas*  are  among  the  States  whose  Planning 
Boards  mapped  major  drainage  basins  for  the  purpose  of 
attacking  water  problems. 

Water  resources  have  been  studied  in  relation  to  all 
other  kinds  of  resources.  The  Wisconsin  Regional 
Planning  Board  ^  spoke  for  manj'^  State  Planning 
Boards  when  it  pointed  out  that  a  program  for  the 
conservation  of  water  resources  can  be  successful 
only  when  properly  coordinated  and  interrelated  with 
plans  for  land  use,  forestry,  health,  recreation,  game 
management,  agriculture,  and  soil  erosion.  Likewise, 
the  different  possible  uses  of  water  need  to  be  studied 
together.  A  reservoir  may  aid  in  flood  control,  irriga- 
tion, and  navigation;  it  may  produce  hydroelectric 
power  and  may  serve  as  a  recreational  area.  Some- 
times the  various  needs  cannot  be  served  simultane- 
ously. Then,  a  choice  of  purposes  to  be  served  must 
be  made.  The  late  Frederick  H.  Newell,  former 
director  of  the  Federal  Reclamation  Service,  hsted  uses 
of  water  in  descending  order  of  their  importance  as 
follows:  (1)  Human  consumption;  (2)  production  of 
food  (watering  stock,  irrigation,  and  fish);  (3)  disposal 
of  wastes;  (4)  industry  (water  power,  steam  power, 
and  industrial  processes);  (5)  transportation  (naviga- 
tion). To  this  Ust  the  New  York  State  Planning 
Board  '  would  add  a  sixth  use — recreation.  While 
agreeing  that  the  above  priorities  are  in  general  correct, 
taking  the  country  as  a  whole,  each  specific  bodj"  of 
water  or  section  of  a  stream  is  a  separate  problem  and, 
the  relative  importance  of  the  water  uses  may  be 
different. 


'  Kansas  State  Planning  Board.    Progress  Report,  Sept.  12,  1934,  p.  134. 
'  Michigan  State  Planning  Board.   Preliminary  Report,  September  1934,  following 
p.  53. 

*  state  Planning  in  New  Hampshire,  Mar.  15, 1935,  following  p.  60. 

<  Preliminary  Report  (Ohio)  State  Planning  Studies,  Aug.  15,  1934,  ch.  IV.,  p.  4. 
»  Rhode  Island  State  Planning  Board  Report.    March  1935,  p.  23. 

•  Texas  Planning  Board.  Preliminary  Report,  August  through  January,  pt.  Ill,  p.  3. 
'  Wisconsin  Regional  Plan  Report,  1934,  p.  183. 

'  New  York  State  Planning  Board,  March  1935,  Bulletin  No.  13,  pp.  5  and  6. 


Water  Supply 

Urban  and  rural  water  supplies  for  drinking  purposes 
were  investigated  by  many  State  Planning  Boards. 
The  Planning  Boards  of  Maine,  Michigan,  Minnesota, 
Ohio,  and  South  Dakota  undertook  surveys  to  deter- 
mine the  municipalities  which  are  served  by  public 
water  supply  systems.  The  Maine  ^  studies  wore  of 
such  significance  that  a  number  of  communities  have 
called  upon  the  State  Planning  Board  for  information 
and  advice  on  public  water  suppUes.  In  tliis  State  it 
was  discovered  that  the  water  supply  systems  of  many 
communities  do  not  provide  adequate  fire  protection. 
The  Planning  Boards  of  Michigan,'"  Minnesota,"  and 
Ohio  '^  classified  mimicipal  water  supply  systems  into 
two  groups:  (1)  Those  obtaining  their  supplies  from 
surface  sources,  and  (2)  those  utihzing  underground 
supphes.  The  South  Dakota  State  Planning  Board  " 
found  that  in  1932  only  61  percent  of  the  300  incorpo- 
rated municipahties  in  the  State  possessed  pubUc  water 
supply  faciUties  and  that  the  critical  problems  of  water 
supplj^  lay  largely  in  towns  of  less  than  1,000  inhabit- 
ants. The  Iowa,'*  Wisconsin,'^  and  Wj-oming ''  State 
Planning  Boards  surve3^ed  the  sources  of  public  water 
supply.  In  this  work  the  Iowa  Board  secured  the  co- 
operation of  the  State  Department  of  Health  and  was 
thus  able  to  increase  the  accuracy  of  the  results  and 
to  avoid  duplication  of  efforts.  The  Wyoming  Board 
reports  that  its  survey  of  municipal  water  supplies  has 
resulted  in  a  project  now  in  couise  of  construction  under 
which  two  large  springs  ^vill  be  utilized  to  supply  the 
city  of  Kemmerer  with  potable  water.  At  present,  the 
city  is  depending  upon  water  flowing  from  abandoned 
coal  mines. 

The  quaUty  of  water  has  been  given  consideration 
by  some  of  the  boards.  The  Iowa  Board  "  reports  that 
a  study  is  being  made  of  the  dissolved  mineral  content 
of  water  throughout  the  State,  while  the  Planning 
Board  of  New  York  State  points  out  that  apparently 
no  sj-stematic  investigation  of  the  quality  of  water  has 
ever  been  made  in  New  York.  The  cost  of  such  an 
investigation  for  the  entire  State  would  be  small  and 
the   data   thus   obtained   would   be   of  great   value. 

•  Report  of  the  Maine  State  Planning  Board,  Sept.  12, 1934,  Mar.  15, 1935,  pp.  7, 40. 
'•  Michigan  State  Planning  Board,  Preliminary  Report,  September  1934,  p.  83. 
"  Minnesota  State  Planning  Board,  October  1934,  pt.  II,  p.  198. 
"  Ohio  State  Planning  Board.   Preliminary  Report,  State  Planning  Studies,  Aug. 
15,  1934,  ch.  IV,  p.  5. 
"  South  Dakota  State  Planning  Board.   Progress  Report,  Mar.  15, 1935,  pp.  35-36. 
»  Iowa  State  Planning  Board,  I^rogress  Report,  September  1934,  p.  203. 
"  Wisconsin  Regional  Plan  Report,  1934,  p.  149. 

>•  Wyoming  State  Planning  Board.    Preliminary  Report,  September  1934. 
■'  Iowa  State  Planning  Board.    Progress  Report,  September  1934,  pp.  180-182. 
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COMMUNITIES 


SERVED 


AROOSTOOK 

I  ISLAND  FAILS 

3  HOOLION 

3  SLAINE 

4  MARS  HILL   ■ 

5  WESTFrtlD 

6  PRESQUE  ISLE 
T  fOOT  FAIRFjElD 
8  CROUSEVILLE 
4  WASHBuAN 
10  CARIBOU 
M  LIMESTONE 
12  VAN   aUREN 
I)  MAOAWASKA 
U  FORT   RENT 

A  NOROSC  OOOl  N 

1  LtSeON  ■ 

2  LISBON  CENTER 

3  LISBON  Falls 

4  LEWISTON 

5  AUBURN 

6  MECHANIC  Falls 

7  IIVERMORE  FAJ.LS  I 


CUMBERLAND 

1  SCARBORO 

2  WEST    SCARBORO 

3  CAPE   ELIZABETH 

4  CUSHINCS   ISLANO 

5  SOUTH    PORTLAND 

6  PORTLAND   ■ 

7  WEST6R00K 
B  CORHAM 

9  STANOISH 

10  STEEP  FALLS 
tl  SEBAOO 

12  WINDHAM 

13  FALMOUTH 

14  CUMBERLArC 

15  LITTLE  DIAMOND  SLAHO 

16  PEAKS   ISLAND 

IT  GREAT   DIAMOND  ISLAND 

le  SOUTH   FRCEPORT 

19  YARMOUTH 

20  NORTH    YARMOUTH 

2'  CUMBERLAND   CENTER   ■ 

22  GRAY 

23  BRiDOTON 

24  NORTH   BRIDCTON 
23  HARRISON 

26  BOLSTERS    MtLLS 

27  FREEPOWT 

2B  BRUNSWICK    ■ 

NOTE.      Q.J^ 

m   SUPPLYING    OTHER 
COMMUNITIES 


PRANKLIN 
FARMINGTON    FALLS 
WILTON 
NEW   SHARON 
FARMINGTON 
STROnO 
PHILLIPS 
KINGF.ELO 
RANGElEY 
STRATTON,      10  JAY 

HANCOCK 
(      STONINCTON 

2  CASTINE 

3  BUCKSPOfiT 

4  LUCERNE 

s   CONTENTION  cove 

6  ELLSWORTH 

7  LAMOINE    CORNER 
B     HANCOCK   POINT 

9  SULLIVAN   HARBOR 

10  SORRENTO 
M    LAMOINE    POINT 

12  BAR    HARBOR 

13  ORINDSTONE     NECK 

14  SEAL   HARBOR 

15  NORTHEAST   HARBOR 

16  SOUTHWEST    HARBOR 

17  SEAL  COVE 


YORK 

1  KIITERY   ■ 

2  CLIOT 

3  YORK 

4  BERWICK  POINT 

5  SOUTH   BERWICK 
«     BERWICK 
7     NORTH  BERWICK 
e     WELLS 
«     SANFORO 

10  ALFRED 

11  KENNEBUNK    ■ 

12  KENNEBUNkPORT 

13  BlOOEFORD  ■ 
M    OLD   ORCHARD 

15  SACO 

16  IIUERICK 

17  CORNISH 

18  KEZAR     FALLS  / 


LEGEND 

0  SPRING 

©  WELL 
■■^@  STREAM 
/©LAKE 


SAOADAHOC 

SMALL     POINT      I 

■  BATH     2 

WOOLWICH     3 

TOPSKAM     4 

RiCHMOriO     S 


COMMUNITIES 

PCNOeSCOT 

BREWER  I 

BANOOft  2 

VEAZiE  S 

■  onONO  4 

MILFORO  S 

■  OlO    TOWN  6 

NEWPORT  T 

DEXTER  8 

LINCOLN  9 

EAST    MILLINOCkET  10 

MILL'NOCkET  II 

PATTEN  12 

PISCATAQUIS 

SANOERVILLE  I 

DOVER    FOXCROFT  2 

>OUiLFOflO  3 

UONSON  4 

orcenville  junction  s 

■  greenville  6 

BROWnvillC  junction  7 

BROWNVILLC  8 

■  MILO   AND    DERBY  9 


SOMERSET 

FAiRFIELO  I 

NORRIDOEWOCK  Z 

SKOWHEOAN  3 

PITTSFIELO  4' 

HARTLANO  S 

MADISON  6 

■  ANSON  7 

NORTH   ANSON  8 

N.  NEW    PORTLAND  9 

BINGHAM  10 

Flagstaff  m 

JACKMAN  12 


SERVED 

KENNEBEC 

GARDINER  I 

HALLOWtLL  2 

■   AUGUSTA  3 

MANCmESTCR  4 

EAST    WINTMROP  S 

WINIHROP  6 

WEEKS  MILLS  7 

EAST    VASSAlBORO  • 

BELORADE  9 

WINSLOW  10 

■  WATERVILLC  II 

OAKLAND  12 

KNOX 

MONHEGAN    ISLAND      I 

PORT  CLfDE      2 

friendship  3 

thomaston  4 

owl's  head  S 

■  rockland  6 

WARREN     7 

UNION     8 

ROCKPDRT      9 

NO  HA^N  K.CAMDEN    lO 

VINAl    HAVEN     12 

LINCOLN 

SQUIRREL    ISLAND      t 

SOUTMPORT      2 

IBOOTHBAY   HARBOR     3 

BOOTHBAV      4 

WISCASSET     5 

NEWCASTLE     6 

■  DAMARISCOTTA      7 

WALOOeORO     8 

NORTH   JEFFERSON     9 

OXFORD 

FRYEBUBGlS,  HEBRON  1 

SOUTH   PARIS  2 

NORWAY  3 

eUCKFIELD  4 

PARIS  S 

CANTON  6 

OiXFlELO  7 

RUMFORD  8 

MEXICO  9 

SMITHVILLE  lO 

ANOOVER  II 

WEST   BETHEL  12 

BETHEL  13 

EAST    BROWNFIELD  U 
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Water  quality  is  discussed  further,  below,  under  the 
heading  of  sanitary  protection. 

Other  water-supply  studies  include  those  of  the 
Pennsylvania  State  Planning  Board  '*  undertaken  to 
determine  the  water-supply  needs  of  each  community 
for  the  next  25  or  50  years,  in  addition  to  a  determina- 
tion of  the  present  needs  and  how  they  may  be  met. 
In  South  Dakota,  the  State  Planning  Board  ''  is  en- 
deavoring to  obtain  cooperation  of  State  and  Federal 
geologists  and  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agricultural  Engineering  in  making  detailed  investiga- 
tions of  communities  where  water  shortage  is  a  major 
problem.  ^Mien  these  investigations  are  completed, 
the  question  of  whether  the  maximum  benefits  will  be 
produced  by  the  construction  of  small  dams  or  the 
sinking  of  deep  wells  will  be  answered,  and  the  available 
public  works  appropriations  can  be  used  efiFectively. 
A  study  of  rural  water-shortage  conditions  on  5,000 
farmsteads  in  the  State  is  also  being  undertaken  by  the 
planning  board. 

Sanitary  Protection 

The  protection  of  water  used  for  municipal  v/ater 
supplies  and  recreation  is  a  pressing  problem  in  vir- 
tually every  State. 

Surveys  of  the  purity  of  municipal  water  supplies 
were  made  by  a  number  of  State  Planning  Boards. 
The  Maine  State  Planning  Board  ^°  had  the  advantage 
of  chemical,  phj'sical,  and  bacterial  analyses  of  water 
supplies,  made  over  a  period  of  years  by  the  Sanitary 
Engineering  Division  of  the  Department  of  Health  and 
Welfare.  The  planning  board  was  thus  able  to  pre- 
pare curves  and  charts  showing  the  sanitary  character 
of  water  suppHes  in  Maine  since  1923.  In  Michigan,-' 
the  people  of  103  municipaUties  are  served  water 
treated  in  some  manner.  Seven  have  softened  water, 
46  have  filtered  water,  and  50  use  supplies  which  are 
only  sterilized.  The  Michigan  Department  of  Health 
has  supplied  a  memorandum  of  the  most  needed  public 
water-supply  improvements  in  the  State. 

The  effect  of  progress  in  municipal  water  supply, 
sanitation,  and  waste  disposal  on  health  is  shown  in 
Ohio,^-  where  a  rapid  decrease  in  the  water-borne  dis- 
eases of  typhoid  fever  and  dysentery  shows  a  direct 
correlation  with  improvements  in  municipal  sanitation. 

The  quality  of  many  rural  water  supplies  is  less  satis- 
factory than  that  of  municipal  supplies.  In  Missouri  ^ 
during  1932  the  death  rate  from  typhoid  in  rural  areas 

"  Pennsylvania  State  Planning  Board  Preliminary  Report.  December  1934,  p.  208. 

'•  South  Dakota  State  Planning  Board.    Progress  Report,  Mar.  15,  1935,  p.  34 

»  Report  of  the  Maine  State  Planning  Board.  Sept.  12,  1934,  to  Mar.  15, 1935,  p.  40. 

"  Michigan  State  Planning  Board.  Preliminary  Report,  September  1934,  pp. 
88-90. 

*>  Preliminary  Report,  (Ohio)  State  Planning  Studies,  Aug.  15, 1934,  ch.  IV,  p.  10. 

»  Missouri  Stale  Planning  Board,  Preliminary  Report,  1934,  p.  47. 

«  South  Dakota  State  Planning  Board.  Progress  Report,  Mar.  15,  1935,  pp. 
152-153. 


was  more  than  three  times  that  in  urban  areas.  The 
South  Dakota  State  Planning  Board  "  points  out  that 
Federal  investigations  of  farm  water  supplies  have  in- 
dicated that  approximately  3  out  of  every  4  shallow 
wells  are  badly  polluted.  The  State  chemist  is  pre- 
paring for  the  South  Dakota  Board  a  bacterial  analysis 
made  by  his  office.  The  Wisconsin  Board,^*  discussing 
the  fact  that  rural  water  suppUes  are  often  subject  to 
dangerous  pollution,  recommends  that  every  farm 
family  be  encouraged  to  install  running  water  in  the 
home,  with  provisions  for  the  safe  and  convenient  dis- 
posal of  sewage.  It  further  points  out  that  rural 
health  officials  should  make  adequate  tests  of  private 
water  supplies  and  should  advise  rural  citizens  in 
matters  of  water  supply,  sewage  disposal,  and  house- 
hold sanitation. 

Stream  Pollution 

Stream  pollution  was  reported  a  serious  problem  by 
most  of  the  State  Planning  Boards.  Missouri  and  the 
Pacific  Northwest  regions  were  exceptions.  The 
Missouri  State  Planning  Board  ^  reported  that  as  yet 
pollution  is  not  sufficient  to  endanger  fish  life  or  create  a 
nuisance,  but  the  bacterial  content  is  placing  an  ever- 
increasing  load  on  water  purification  plants  in  cities 
depending  upon  the  streams  for  water  supply.  The 
Pacific  Northwest  Regional  Planning  Board-'  stated 
that  although  water  pollution  is  not  far  advanced  in 
that  region  and  prevention  rather  than  corrective 
measures  are  required  in  general,  a  number  of  pollution 
problems  are  pressing  and  should  be  solved  before  they 
are  aggravated  by  new  growth  and  developments  and 
additional  contaminating  influences. 

Stream  pollution  is  dangerous.  Water-borne  dis- 
eases are  lUvcly  to  be  spread  by  the  use  of  contaminated 
water  for  domestic  purposes  or  the  irrigation  of  crops  ^ 
or  for  bathing,  boating,  and  fishing  or  the  production 
of  ice  supplies  which  later  come  into  contact  with  food 
or  drinks  that  are  consimied  without  being  cooked." 
Dairy  animals  having  access  to  polluted  streams  present 
a  public  health  hazard  '"  for  they  may  easily  pick  up 
disease-producing  bacteria  on  their  udders  and  bodies, 
and  these  bacteria  may  be  transferred  mechanically 
to  the  milk  during  the  milking  process.  It  is  significant 
that  certain  land  areas  in  Colorado  ''  situated  between 
two  river  valleys  and  therefore  not  subjected  to  the 
contaminating  influence  of  polluted  streams  experience 

"  Wisconsin  Regional  Plan  Report,  1934,  p.  141. 

»  Missouri  State  Planning  Board,  Preliminary  Report,  1934,  p.  27. 

"  Pacific  Northwest  Regional  Planning  Board,  Problems  and  Progress,  p.  81. 

»  Colorado  State  Planning  Board,  Progress  Report,  Apr.  20, 1935,  Stream  Pollution 
Section. 

»  North  Dakota  State  Planning  Board,  Preliminary  Report,  Sewage  Disposal  and 
stream  Pollution,  pp.  6-7. 

»  Iowa  state  Planning  Board,  Investigation  of  Pollution  of  the  Des  Moines  River, 
1928-34,  p.  56. 

>>  Colorado  State  Planning  Board,  Progress  Report,  Apr.  20,  IQSS,  Stream  PoUutloD 
Section,  p.  13. 
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relatively  low  death  rates  from  water-borne  diseases, 
showing  thereby  that  stream  pollution  may  justly  be 
recognized  as  a  dangerous  menace  to  life  and  health. 

In  addition  to  being  a  serious  health  hazard,  stream 
pollution  kills  fish  and  other  natural  stream  life  and 
destroys  recreational  values.'^  The  planning  reports 
of  Connecticut,^'  New  Jersey,'*  and  Oregon  '^  have 
emphasized  the  destruction  of  recreational  possibilities 
as  a  result  of  stream  pollution.  In  New  Jersey,  the 
greatest  damage  resulting  from  stream  pollution  is 
said  to  be  its  interference  with  recreation.  For  many 
noiles  the  streams  of  the  State  are  so  badly  polluted 
that  all  thought  of  their  recreational  use  has  long  since 
been  abandoned.  Many  more  miles  of  streams,  while 
used  for  some  forms  of  recreation,  are  unpleasant  and 
often  dangerous.  Unfortunately,  much  of  the  worst 
pollution  occurs  either  within  or  near  the  more  densely 
populated  areas  where  recreation  facilities  are  most 
needed. 

Among  the  States  whose  planning  boards  advocated 
or  undertook  stream-pollution  studies  are  Connecti- 
cut/°  Colorado,"  Minnesota,'^  Missouri,'^  New  York,^° 
and  North  Dakota."  The  Colorado  Board  recom- 
mended a  revision  of  the  laws  of  the  State  relating  to 
stream  pollution  to  conform  to  the  laws  of  other  States 
which  have,  through  the  adequacy  of  the  laws  and 
their  just  enforcement,  removed  the  menace  of  stream 
pollution.  Because  of  the  custom  of  establishing 
garbage  and  refuse  dimips  upon  the  banks  of  water 
courses  and  because  such  dumps  are  not  only  a  public 
nuisance  but  a  source  of  serious  stream  pollution  as 
well,  the  Connecticut  State  Water  Commission  investi- 
gated, in  every  municipality  with  a  population  of  2,000 
or  over,  the  location  of  dumps  and  the  methods  of 
collecting  and  disposing  of  wastes.  Since  it  is  usually 
economically  and  physically  impossible  entirely  to  pre- 
vent stream  pollution,  the  North  Dakota  Planning 
Board  recommended,  among  other  stream-pollution 
surveys,  a  study  of  the  natural  agencies  influencing 
stream  purification  and  a  determination  of  the  amount 
of  pollution  that  can  safely  be  handled  by  the  streams. 

The  New  England  Regional  Planning  Commission  *- 
points  out  that  interstate-stream  pollution  problems 

"  Preliminary  Report  (Ohio),  State  Planning  Studies,  Aug.  15, 1934,  ch.  rv,  p.  9. 

"  State  Planning  Board,  Condensed  Report  on  Planning  tor  Connecticut,  October 
1931,  p.  6. 

>'  New  Jersey  State  Planning  Board,  Preliminary  Report,  September,  p.  37. 

"  Oregon  State  Planning  Board,  Six  months  Progress  Report  July  1934— January 
1935,  vol.  Ill,  pp.  133-134. 

"  Report  ot  the  State  Plaiming  Board  to  Governor  Wilbiu-  L.  Cross,  Connecticut, 
Dec.  16,  1934,  pp.  9-10. 

"  Colorado  State  Planning  Board,  Progress  Report,  Apr.  20,  1935,  Stream  Pollu- 
tion Section,  p.  20. 

"  Minnesota  State  Planning  Board  Report,  October  1934,  pt.  II,  p.  41. 

'•  Missouri  State  Planning  Board,  Preliminary  Report,  1034,  p.  77. 

"  New  York  State  Planning  Board,  Summary  Report  to  Governor  Herbert  H. 
Lehman,  January  193.1,  p.  69. 

•I  North  Dakota  State  Planning  Board,  Preliminary  Report,  Sewage  Disposal  and 
Stream  Pollution,  pp.  4-5,  lO-U. 

"  New  England  Regional  Planning  Commission,  Progress  Report,  Oct.  1 .1934,  p.  3. 


can  be  handled  only  by  interstate  planning  and  action. 
The  New  York  State  Planning  Board  "  suggests  that 
perhaps  the  pollution  of  interstate  waters  should  be 
handled  by  the  Federal  Government.  The  elimination 
of  pollution  could  then  proceed  in  accordance  with  a 
uniform  plan  with  proper  allocation  of  the  costs  in 
proportion  to  the  benefits. 

Most  of  the  stream  pollution  results  from  raw  or 
insufficiently  treated  domestic  sewage  and  industrial 
wastes.  These  two  sources  of  pollution  therefore 
received  the  special  attention  of  the  State  Planning 
Boards. 

Sewerage  and  Sewage  Disposal  Systems 

Practically  every  State  Planning  Board  has  studied 
sewerage  and  sewage  disposal  systems.  In  Maine  " 
the  planning  board  requested  from  100  towns  informa- 
tion on  existing  conditions  of  sewage  disposal.  Of  the 
towns  replying,  55  percent  reported  sewerage  systems 
and  45  percent  reported  no  sewerage  systems.  Many 
of  the  towns  having  no  pubUc  sewerage  system  stated 
that  there  were  many  privately  owned  sewers  emptying 
Into  streams.  As  a  result  of  this  investigation  com- 
munities have  called  on  the  State  Planning  Board  for 
advice  and  information  on  tliis  subject. 

Among  the  States  whose  planning  reports  mention 
existing  sewage  disposal  systems,  in  addition  to  those 
discussed  below,  arc  Missouri,^^  New  Hampshire,*' 
North  Dakota,"  Rhode  Island,**  Wisconsin,"  and 
Wyoming.^"  In  Arkansas  *'  there  exists  ample  author- 
ity to  control  stream  pollution  by  the  installation  of  the 
necessary  treatment  works.  The  problem  is  one  of 
securing  appropriations  large  enough  to  insure  the 
efficient  and  continuous  operation  of  such  works.  The 
Colorado  State  Planning  Board  ^'  reports  a  survey  of 
sewage  pollution  of  streams.  Twenty-nine  survey  sta- 
tions were  estabUshed  on  the  streams  at  the  principal 
cities  and  towns.  At  each  station  three  sampling 
points  were  estabHshed:  One  at  the  sewer  outfall;  one 
at  a  point  sufficiently  upstream  to  assm-e  samples 
unaffected  by  the  sewor  outfall;  and  one  at  a  point 
sufficiently  far  downstream  to  assure  adequate  dilution 
of  the  entering  sewage  with  the  stream  water.  It  is 
significant  that  Denver,  the  capital  of  the  State,  con- 


"  New  York  State  Planning  Board,  Progress  Report,  September  1934,  ch.  VII, 
pp.  6-7. 

•'  Maine  State  Planning  Board,  Report  to  the  National  Resources  Board,  March, 
1935,  pp.  7,  41. 

"  Missouri  State  Planning  Board,  Preliminary  Report,  1934,  p.  26. 

'•  State  Planning  in  Now  Hampshire,  Mar.  15,  1935,  following  p.  60. 

■'  North  Dakota  State  Planning  Board,  Preliminary  Report  Sewage  Disposal  and 
Stream  Pollution,  Frontispiece. 

•s  Rhode  Island  State  Planning  Board  Report,  March  1936,  pp.  15,  23. 

"  Wisconsin  Regional  Plan  Report,  1934,  pp.  148-64. 

^  Wyoming  State  Planning  Board,  Preliminary  Report,  1934. 

M  Stale  Planning  for  Arkansas,  Second  Report,  March  1935,  p.  127. 

"  Colorado  State  Planning  Board,  Progress  Rffiort,  Apr.  20,  1938,  Stream  Pollu- 
tion Section,  pp.  13,  20. 
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taining  28  percent  of  the  total  population,  ha3  no 
sewage  treatment  plant. 

The  Connecticut  State  Water  Commission  "  made  a 
systematic  examination  of  the  watersheds  of  all  prin- 
cipal streams  and  estimates  of  the  volume  of  sewage, 
both  raw  and  treated,  discharged  into  each.  The  Iowa 
State  Planning  Board  "  undertook  a  survey  project  to 
determine  the  adequacy  of  existing  sewage  disposal 
plants,  the  need  for  new  plants,  their  size  and  type,  and 
the  adequacy  of  sewerage  systems.  The  Kansas  State 
Planning  Board  ^'  discovered  that  the  sewage  of  46  per- 
cent of  the  urban  population  is  returned  to  the  surface 
water  supply  either  inadequately  treated  or  not  treated 
at  all.  The  board  attempted  to  discover  possible  uses 
for  treated  sewage  wastes.  In  Minnesota,^'  only  121 
of  the  256  municipal  and  24  large  institutional  sewerage 
systems  have  sewage  treatment  plants.  Sewage  han- 
dling and  treatment  for  the  State  of  New  Jersey  "  as  a 
whole  is  said  to  be  clearly  inadequate.  The  sewage 
from  population  centers  having  8,393,000  people  is 
discharged  untreated  into  the  waters  of  New  York 
State.'* 

Disposal  of  Industrial  Wastes 

Stream  pollution  resulting  from  the  disposal  of  in- 
dustrial wastes  was  studied  by  the  planning  boards  of 
Colorado,"  Connecticut,^  New  York,"  and  Ohio."^ 
The  New  York  State  Planning  Board  reported  that  to 
stop  industrial  pollution  without  serious  injiu-y  to  the 
industries  causing  it  and  therefore  without  detriment 
to  the  local  people  employed  by  them  requires  close 
cooperation  with  the  industries  in  studying  their  waste- 
disposal  problems  and  in  assisting  them  to  develop 
adequate  treatment  processes.  In  some  cases,  until 
reasonable  methods  of  treatment  are  developed,  gen- 
eral public  interests  \n\l  be  best  served  by  the  toleration 
of  some  of  tliis  pollution.  The  Ohio  State  Planning 
Board  reports  that  the  need  of  preventive  and  remedial 
measures  in  stream  pollution  has  been  recognized  by 
the  industries  of  the  State  and  that  they  have  cooperated 
with  the  State  Department  of  Health  to  a  surprising 
degree.  Among  the  groups  cooperating  are  the  milk 
and  dairy  industry,  the  canning  industry,  the  byproduct 


u  Report  of  the  State  Plaiming  Board  to  Governor  Wilbur  L.  Cross,  Connecticut, 
Dec.  15,  1931,  pp.  9-10. 

"  Iowa  State  Planning  Board,  Progress  Report,  September  1934,  p.  209. 

"  Kansas  Stat«  Planning  Board,  Progress  Report,  Sept.  12,  1934,  p.  132. 

<•  Minnesota  State  Planning  Board,  Report,  October  1934,  pt.  II,  p.  202. 

»'  New  Jersey  State  Planning  Board,  Preliminary  Report,  p.  40. 

"  Now  York  State  Planning  Board,  Summary  Report  to  Governor  Herbert  H. 
Lehman,  January  1935,  Principal  Recommendations. 

"  Colorado  State  Planning  Board,  Progress  Report,  Apr.  20,  1935,  Stream  Pollu- 
tion Section,  following  p.  21. 

"  Report  of  the  State  Planning  Board  to  Governor  Wilbur  L.  Cross,  Connecticut, 
Dec.  15, 1934,  p.  10. 

•1  New  York  State  Planning  Board,  Bulletin  No.  5,  Mar.  1, 1935,  p.  9. 

"  Preliminary  Report  (Ohio)  State  Planning  Studies,  Aug.  15,  1934,  ch.  IV,  p.  9. 

•'  Preliminary  Report  of  Texas  State  Planning  Boards.  August  through  Janu. 
ary,  1934-35,  pt.  I,  p.  4. 


coke  industry  and  the  acid  iron  waste  producers  of  the 
steel  industry.  The  Texas  State  Planning  Board " 
reports  as  a  particularly  difficult  problem  the  disposal 
of  the  salt  water  brought  to  the  earth's  surface  by  the 
tliilling  operations  of  the  petroleum  industry,  and 
protests  against  present  method  of  disposal  through 
dilution  in  streams. 

Ground  Water 

Increasing  pollution  of  surface  waters  and  receding 
water  tables  are  among  the  factors  which  have  empha- 
sized the  necessity  of  study  of  ground-water  supphes. 

A  few  States  are  well  along  with  these  studies.  Since 
1929  "*  there  has  been  conducted  and  partially  completed 
a  survey  of  the  underground  water  supply  of  Texas  by 
the  State  Board  of  Water  Engineers  and  the  United 
States  Geological  Survey.  A  report  *^  on  the  under- 
ground water  supplies  of  Montana,  deahng  largely 
with  artesian  water  and  representing  5  years  of  study, 
has  been  prepared  by  Dr.  Eugene  S.  Perry  of  Montana 
State  School  of  Mines.  Maps  showing  desirable  loca- 
tions for  well-drilling,  giving  estimates  of  the  depth, 
and  designating  areas  where  wells  for  stock  water  or 
domestic  purposes  cannot  be  developed  except  at  ex- 
tremely high  cost,  were  prepared  for  a  majority  of  the 
counties  in  the  drought  area.  The  Montana  Rehef 
Commission  used  these  maps  in  their  well-drilling  pro- 
gram. Not  so  fortunate  was  New  Me.xico.  Wlien  the 
Emergency  Rehef  Administration  endeavored  to  find 
suitable  land  to  which  families  might  be  moved  for 
rehabihtation  it  discovered  that  there  were  many  sec- 
tions in  wliich  people  might  Uve  provided  a  sufficient 
supply  of  underground  water  were  available.  Under- 
ground water  information  was  lacking  in  most  cases. 
The  New  Mexico  State  Planning  Board  ^^  has,  there- 
fore, suggested  that  there  be  created  a  new  Federal 
office  for  survey  and  research  work  on  underground 
waters,  perhaps  in  conjunction  with  the  Geological 
Survey  and  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Engineering. 

The  planning  boards  of  Arkansas,"  Florida,^'  Kan- 
sas,^' Montana,'"  New  York,"  Oregon,'^  and  Washing- 
ton "  are  among  those  recommending  studies  of  ground 
water.  The  Florida  Board  recommends  a  program  for 
the  conservation  of  the  State's  artesian  water  supply 
through  the  valving  of  all  the  wells,  the  capping  of  those 

•"  Preliminary  Report  Texas  Planning  Board.  August  through  January,  pt.  VI, 
p.  18. 

«'  Montana  State  Planning  Board  Report,  Apr.  16, 1935,  p.  17. 

«  Preliminaty  Report  of  New  Mexico  State  Planning  Board,  Dec.  15, 1934,  p.  108 

•'  state  Planning  of  Arkansas,  Second  Report,  March  1935,  pp.  140, 146. 

•'  Florida  State  Planning  Board,  Report  on  Water  Resources  in  Florida,  pp.  4-5. 

«'  Kansas  State  Planning  Board,  Progress  Report,  Sept.  12,  1934,  p.  127. 

'•  Montana  State  Planning  Board.  Report,  ,\pr.  16,  1935,  p.  17. 

"  New  York  State  Planning  Board,  Progress  Report,  September  1934,  ch.  VII, 
p.  45. 

'■  Oregon  State  Planning  Board,  Six  months  Progress  Report,  July  1934-January 

igs;;.  vol.  in,  pp.  44-15. 

"  Washington  State  Planning  Council,  First  Biennial  Report,  Feb.  23-Sept.  30. 
1934,  p.  45. 
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not  in  use,  control  of  well  drillmg,  and  so  forth.  The 
Montana  Board  calls  especial  attention  to  the  need  for 
additional  information  on  shallow  ground-water  supphes 
in  order  to  provide  farmers  with  rehable  data  on  the 
depth  to  water,  volume  and  quahty  of  water  obtain- 
able, cost  of  sinking  wells,  and  the  possibilities  of  secur- 
ing irrigation  water  from  shallow  wells.  A  number  of 
State  Planning  Boards,  including  that  of  Oregon,  rec- 
ommended the  establishment  of  a  net  of  observation 
wells  to  observe  systematically  the  fluctuations  of 
ground-water  levels,  just  as  rainfall  and  stream  flow  are 
now  observed. 

Flow  Control 

Maine  is  one  of  the  few  States  in  the  coimtry  which 
are  practically  free  from  disastrous  river  floods.  This 
enviable  situation  is  attributed  by  the  planning  board  ''* 
to  the  State's  comparative  freedom  from  phenomenally 
heavy  rains,  the  existence  of  numerous  lakes  and  storage 
reservoirs  that  regulate  the  flow  of  streams,  the  exten- 
sive forest  areas,  and  the  occurrence  of  much  of  the 
year's  precipitation  in  the  form  of  snow. 

Maine's  comparative  freedom  from  floods  raises  the 
much-argued  question  of  the  effect  of  forest  cover  on 
flow  control.  The  Ohio  State  Planning  Board  "  ob- 
serves that  only  very  inaccurate  records  of  the  rate  of 
deforestation  of  the  State  are  available,  but  if  these 
records  are  of  any  consequence  it  would  seem  that  the 
effect  of  deforestation  in  increasing  rim-off  has  been 
greatly  overemphasized.  History  shows  that  the 
George  Rogers  Clark  expedition  into  the  Ohio  Valley 
experienced  the  greatest  flood  on  record  for  the  Ohio 
VaUey,  and,  within  the  same  decade,  a  very  low  stage 
of  stream  flow.  These  phenomena  occurred  when  the 
Ohio  VaUey  was  nearly  completely  wooded.  Run-off 
records  from  1888  to  1925  show  an  increasing  trend  of 
0.0316  inch  per  year,  which  is  a  sUghtly  greater  increase 
than  that  of  precipitation.  It  can  probably  be  ac- 
counted for  by  the  increase  of  impervious  area  resulting 
from  the  expansion  of  urban  communities,  drainage 
works,  surfaced  highways,  and  so  forth.  The  New  York 
State  Conservation  Department  '^  is  engaged  in  the 
reforestation  of  1,000,000  acres  of  marginal  land,  mostly 
abandoned  farm  land.  It  proposes  to  select  about  one 
dozen  small  drainage  areas  in  various  parts  of  the  State, 
which  have  been  so  purchased  and  reforested.  On 
each  area  there  will  be  a  gaging  station  to  measure  the 
surface  run-off,  ground-water  wells  to  determine  fluc- 
tuations in  the  water  table,  rain  gages,  and  other  equip- 
ment. Continuous  records  of  precipitation,  run-off  and 
ground-water  levels  will  be  kept  during  the  period  of 


"  Report  of  the  Maine  State  Planninc  Board,  Sept.  12, 1934,  to  Mar.  15, 1935. 

»  Prelimary  Report  (Ohio).  State  Planning  Studies,  Aug.  15,  1934,  ch.  IV,  p.  3. 

»  New  York  State  Planning  Board,  Progress  Report,  September  1934,  cb.  VII,  p  .48. 


tree  growth,  these  records  being  currently  compared  with 
those  from  a  nearby  control  station.  The  commission 
hopes  that  progressive  changes  in  the  amount  and  dis- 
tribution of  run-off  on  the  reforested  areas  can  be 
detected  and  that  after  a  period  of  perhaps  20  years 
general  conclusions  can  be  drawn,  and  that  they  will 
go  a  long  way  toward  answering  the  question  of  how 
forests  affect  stream  flow. 

Economic  Studies 

Flood  damage  surveys  in  various  counties  of  the 
State  were  reported  by  the  Washington  State  Planning 
Council."  Many  boards  emphasized  the  necessity  of 
comparing  the  costs  of  flood  control  with  the  probable 
resulting  benefits.  The  Kansas  State  Planning  Board  ^' 
calls  attention  to  a  flood-control  plan  devised  for  one 
section  of  a  river  in  the  State  by  the  United  States 
Army  Engineers,  a  plan  which  if  carried  out  would 
largely  eliminate  local  flood  damage.  The  project 
would  cost  about  $11,580,000,  but  since  the  average 
annual  flood  loss  does  not  exceed  $450,000  the  plan  is 
not  economicaUy  justifiable.  It  has  the  further  dis- 
advantage of  not  coinciding  with  comprehensive  water- 
conservation  plans.  The  board  points  out  further  that 
it  may  frequently  be  more  economic  to  purchase  lands 
which  are  subject  to  overflow  than  to  provide  flood 
protection. 

The  Connecticut  State  Planning  Consultant''  and  the 
Pacific  Northwest  Regional  Planning  Board*"  suggest 
the  possibflity  of  zoning  land  subject  to  flooding  against 
uneconomic  settlement  and  improvements  in  order  to 
lessen  flood  damage  and  to  do  away  with  the  necessity 
of  constructing  expensive  protection  works. 

Stream-flow  Records 

Stream-flow  records  are  essential  data  in  any  pro- 
gram of  flow  control.  The  establishment  of  additional 
gaging  stations  to  measure  stream  flow  was  recom- 
mended by  the  State  Planning  Boards  of  a  number  of 
States  including  Arkansas,'^  Florida,^  Kansas,'^  Min- 
nesota," New  York,*'  Oregon,^'  Texas,^  and  Washing- 
ton.*'   The  Iowa  State  Planning  Board*"  points  out  that 

"  (Washington)  State  Planning  Council,  First  Biennial  Report,  Feb.  23-Sopt.  30, 
1034,  p.  53. 

■'  Kansas  State  Planning  Board,  Progress  Report,  Sept.  12,  1934,  pp.  ISf,  141,  142. 

'■  Connecticut  State  Planning  Board,  Condensed  Report  on  Planning  (or  Connecti- 
cut, October  1934,  p.  6. 

"'  Pacific  Northwest  Regional  Planning  Board,  Problems  and  Progress,  p.  78. 

»  State  Planning  (or  Arkansas,  Second  Report,  March  1935,  p.  124. 

"  Florida  State  Planning  Board,  Report  on  Water  Resources  in  Florida,  pp.  S-6. 

"  Kansas  State  Planning  Board,  Progress  Report,  Sept.  12,  1934,  p.  147. 

"  Minnesota  State  Planning  Board,  Report,  October  1934,  pt.  II,  p.  41. 

■•  New  York  State  Planning  Board,  Progress  Report,  September  1934,  cb.  vn, 
pp.  45,  81. 

"  Oregon  State  Planning  Board,  Six-montbs  Progress  Report,  July  1934-January 
1935,  vol.  UI,  p.  7. 

*>  Texas  Planning  Board,  Preliminary  Report,  August,  through  January,  pt.  VI, 
p.  25. 

»  Washington  State  Planning  Council,  First  Biennial  Report,  Feb.  23,  Sept.  30, 
1934,  pp.  44-45. 

••  Iowa  State  Planning  Board,  Progress  Report,  September  1934,  pp.  187, 189. 
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since  floods  are  primarily  caused  by  heavy  rainfall  it  is 
logical  that  stream  flow  studies  be  connected  with  rain- 
faU  studies.  The  planning  boards  of  Florida"  and 
New  York"  recommend  the  establishment  of  addi- 
tional stations  to  secure  precipitation  data.  The 
Florida  Board  points  out  that  the  present  location  of 
rainfall  stations  does  not  make  possible  the  accurate 
determination  of  mean  precipitation  over  the  various 
watersheds  of  the  State.  Recording  rainfafl  gages 
should  be  installed  at  critical  locations  in  order  to 
determine  intensity  of  precipitation  as  well  as  total 
amount  during  a  24-hour  period. 

Cooperative  Action  Essential 

Flood  control  is  seldom  a  purely  local  or  even  single- 
State  problem.  The  Pacific  Northwest  Regional 
Planning  Board '^  and  the  Washington  State  Planning 
Council"  recognized  it  as  a  problem  on  which  Federal, 
State,  and  local  governments  must  cooperate.  In 
Idaho  °'  a  three-county  planning  district  organization 
in  cooperation  with  mining  companies  and  with  pubhc 
utihties  serving  the  territory  is  making  a  preliminary 
study  of  a  major  flood-control  problem  which  is  regional 
and  interstate  in  character.  The  Kansas  State  Plan- 
ning Board""  recommends  a  coordinating  authority 
to  work  out  a  unified  flood  control  plan  for  each  water- 
shed. 

Irrigation 

The  possibility  of  irrigation  developments,  occasion- 
ally as  independent  projects  but  more  often  in  connec- 
tion with  proposals  for  flood  control,  hydroelectric 
power  developments,  and  other  types  of  water  utiliza- 
tion received  the  attention  of  State  Planning  Boards 
in  the  western  half  of  the  country. 

Among  the  irrigation  recommendations  of  the  Oregon 
State  Planning  Board  "  were  the  following:  (1)  Utiliza- 
tion and  control  of  the  water  resources  of  Willamette 
River  Valley  for  irrigation  combined  with  flood  con- 
trol, improvement  of  navigation,  prevention  of  erosion 
and  stream  pollution,  and  improvement  of  conditions 
for  fish  Ufe;  (2)  classification  of  lands  to  prevent  the 
waste  of  water  on  submarginal  lands,  and  (3)  the 
construction  of  storage  reservoirs  to  conserve  water 
for  lands  now  being  irrigated,  but  not  to  bring  new 

"  Florida  State  PlanniDg  Board,  Report  on  Water  Resources  In  Florida,  p.  6. 

•'  New  York  State  Planning  Board,  Summary  Report  to  Governor  Uerbert  U. 
Lehman,  January  1935,  p.  61. 

"  Paclflc  Northwest  ReRional  Planning  Board  Progress  Report,  January  11)35, 
vol.  3,  appendix  D,  pp.  1-2. 

•'  Washington  Stole  Planning  Council,  First  Biennial  Report,  Fob.  23-Sept.  30, 
1934,  p.  61. 

"  Idaho  State  Planning  Board,  Progress  Report,  December  1934,  p.  4. 

»  Kansas  State  Planning  Board,  Progress  Report,  Sept.  12,  1934.  p  144. 

"  Oregon  State  Planning  Board,  Sii  Months'  Progress  Report,  July  1934-January 
loss,  vol.  Ill,  p.  72. 


lands  under  cultivation.  The  South  Dakota  Board '' 
advocates  combining  irrigation  projects  with  those  for 
flood  control  and  power  development  but  beUeves 
that  irrigation  and  navigation  projects  cannot  usually 
be  successfully  combined  due  to  conflicts  of  interest 
during  periods  of  low-water  flow.  In  Montana,'' 
irrigation  development  along  three  major  lines  was 
recommended:  (1)  Supplemental  storage  for  inade- 
quately irrigated  areas;  (2)  new  irrigated  areas  for  the 
relocation  of  farm  families;  (3)  small  irrigated  areas 
interspersed  through  the  range  areas  to  balance  winter 
feed  \vith  grass  resources.  Colorado,'  Idaho,^  and 
Washington  ^  are  other  States  whose  planning  boards 
considered  irrigation  problems. 

Miscellaneous  Water  Conservation  Proposals 

The  possibility  of  increasing  recreational  resources 
through  the  forcsighted  planning  of  water  projects 
intended  primarily  for  some  other  purpose  or  solely 
for  recreation  has  not  been  overlooked.  North  Dakota, 
New  York,  and  Wisconsin  are  among  the  States  whose 
planning  boards  advocated  protection  and  improve- 
ment of  the  recreational  lakes.  The  North  Dakota 
Board  *  urges  that  inasmuch  as  the  State  possesses 
few  lakes,  every  natural  lake  in  the  State  and  especially 
those  which  are  surrounded  by  forest  vegetation  be 
given  pubhc  protection  at  the  earhest  possible  moment. 
The  New  York  State  Planning  Board  ^  considers  it 
important  that  the  public's  opportunities  for  access  to 
rivers,  lakes,  and  the  seashore  (now  limited)  be  con- 
served and  increased.  The  Wisconsin  Planning  Board  • 
recommends  studies  of  water-level  control,  weed 
growth,  algae,  and  general  pollution  of  the  recreational 
lakes  of  the  State. 

Possible  diversion  of  water  from  one  river  basin  to 
another,^  *  conservation  and  protection  of  the  mineral 
springs  which  constitute  one  of  Ailcansas'  valuable 
resources,'  protection  of  the  water  levels  in  Lake 
Tahoe,'"  and  the  creation  of  a  fresh-water  lake  separated 
from  the  Great  Salt  Lake  by  dikes "  are  special 
problems  reported  by  State  Planning  Boards. 

•s  South  Dakota  State  Planning  Board,  Progress  Report,  pp.  42-13. 

••  Montana  Slate  Planning  Board  Report,  Apr.  16,  1935,  p.  14. 

1  Colorado  State  Planning  Board,  Progress  Report,  Apr.  20,  1935,  Water  Con- 
servation, p.  1. 

'  Idaho  State  Planning  Board,  Progress  Report,  December  1934.  exhibit  K,  p.  6. 

'  Washington  State  Planning  Council,  First  Biennial  Report,  Feb.  23-Sept.  30. 
1934,  p.  8. 

•  North  Dakota  State  Planning  Board,  Preliminary  Report— Land  Utilization. 

*  New  York  State  Planning  Board,  Summary  Report  to  Gov.  Uerbert  H.  Lehman, 
January  1935,  Principal  Recommendations. 

•  Wisconsin  Regional  Plan  Report,  1934,  p.  1S3. 

'  Colorado  State  Planning  Board,  Progress  Report,  Apr.  20,  1935,  Water  So<^ 
tion,  p.  4. 

*  Minnesota  State  Planning  Board  Report,  October  1934,  pt.  U,  p.  53. 

'  Preliminary  Report  of  Arkansas  State  Planning  Board,  Sept.  10,  1934,  p.  SO. 
<'  California  State  Planning  Boar.l,  Report.  1934,  pp.  65-M. 
>'  A  state  Plan  for  Utah,  Progress  Report,  Apr.  15,  1935,  p.  138. 
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The  Florida  State  Planning  Board  "  recommends 
that  the  State  empower  an  existing  State  agency  or 
through  legislative  action  create  and  establish  a  State 
Water  Authority  to  which  shall  bo  entrusted  the 
centralized  responsibility  of — 

1.  The  investigation  and  collection  of  basic  data  on 
the  water  resources  of  the  State.  Data  on  water 
resources  cannot  be  obtained  overnight  nor  in  a 
few  months  of  intensive  investigation,  nor  even  in 
a  year  or  two;  10,  15,  or  20  years  of  record  may  be 
necessary  before  reasonably  safe  conclusions  may  be 
drawn.  The  only  way  to  obtain  records  of  this  length 
is  to  commence  now;  waiting  several  years  only  post- 
pones the  time  when  adequate  data  are  available.  In 
the  meantime,  golden  opportunities  to  obtain  critical 
information  on  floods  or  drought  may  slip  by. 


2.  The  control  over  use  of  State  waters. 

3.  The  authority  to  cooperate  with  the  State  board 
of  health  in  all  matters  relating  to  the  drilling  of  wells 
for  the  purposes  of  disposing  of  or  controlling  surface 
waters  or  sewage  wastes,  and  in  controlling  or  regu- 
lating sanitary  conditions  when  lakes  or  other  bodies 
of  water  are  drained  naturally  through  sinlcs. 

4.  Entering  into  cooperative  agreements  with  the 
Federal  Government  on  any  investigation  or  project 
involving  State  or  Federal  interest. 

5.  Reviewing  and  passing  on  any  plans  or  designs 
for  structures  utilizing  or  operating  on  the  waterways 
of  the  State  with  the  purpose  of  protecting  public 
interest. 


"  Florida  State  Planning  Board.    Report  on  Water  Resources  ot  Florida,  pp.  3-4. 


4.  ELECTRIC    POWER    PROBLEMS 


From  a  modest  beginning  in  1882,  the  supplying  of 
electricity  in  the  United  States  has  become  a  major 
industry,  employing  a  quarter  million  workers  and 
representing  an  investment  estimated  to  be  more  than 
twelve  billion  dollars. 

Electricity  has  become  a  vital  part  of  our  domestic 
and  social  lives.  The  home  has  enjoyed  the  inestimable 
advantage  of  adequate  hghtiag,  domestic  service  aids, 
air  conditioning,  entertainment,  and  communication. 
A  high  degree  of  flexibility  has  been  given  to  industrial 
processes  by  the  appUcation  of  Ught,  heat,  chemical 
activity  and  motive  power.  The  increased  mobiUty 
of  energy  has  removed  many  of  the  previous  restric- 
tions on  plant  location  and  layout  and  the  design  and 
control  of  machinery  and  processes.  Electricity  must 
be  given  no  small  part  of  the  credit  for  having  made 
possible  the  amazing  increase  in  the  man-hour  produc- 
tion of  manufacturing  enterprises,  and  the  substantial 
reduction  in  the  hours  of  labor  and  the  physical  burdens 
of  laborers. 

Wise  planning  of  power  resources  requires  coordina- 
tion with  other  factors  of  regional  planning.  In  fact, 
water  resources  developments  are  frequently  made 
financially  possible  only  by  sale  of  the  power  which 
often  can  and  should  be  generated  as  part  of  the  total 
project.  Too  often,  however,  dams  are  built  for  stream 
control,  Avithout  provision  for  power  production, 
despite  the  fact  that  sufficient  head  and  flow  of  water 
are  available  and  a  future  market  for  the  power  is  in 
view.  High-voltage  transmission  of  energy,  as  an 
alternative  to  local  generation  utilizing  fuel  supplied 
by  common  and  contract  carriers,  brings  power  plan- 
ning into  the  field  of  transportation  planning.  Thus, 
for  their  mutual  refinement  and  for  the  benefit  of  the 
total  plan  of  national  resources,  each  factor  must  be 
developed  with  reference  to  all  others. 

Planning  Board  Reports  on  Power 

Many  of  the  State  planning  boards  have  already 
reported  on  studies  of  the  power  situation  in  their 
States,  and  others  are  working  on  the  subject  but  have 
not  yet  completed  their  reports.  The  Minnesota 
State  Plaiming  Board,  for  instance,  reports  as  follows: 

"The  economic  and  social  welfare  of  a  community 
or  region  will  be  affected  materially  by  the  avaOabUity 
of  adequate  quantities  of  electricity  at  low  cost. 
Improved  economies  in  the  transmission  of  electricity 


and  in  the  utilization  of  fuel  for  generation  of  power, 
promise  to  remove  the  handicap  of  areas  without 
adequate  water-power  resources.  The  remaining 
undeveloped  water  power  in  Minnesota  is  located  in 
the  areas  considered  best  suited  to  forest  use  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  State.  This  water  power  may 
aid  in  the  development  of  smaU  urban  areas  supported 
by  forest  industries  and  tourist  trade.  An  electric 
power  plan  is  needed  for  Minnesota,  which  will  promote 
the  best  unified  use  of  aU  resources,  *  *  *  and 
which  will  promote  adequate  provision  of  present  and 
future  power  needs  of  the  State."  ' 

The  same  State  Planning  Board  proposed  the  inter- 
connection of  the  isolated  municipal  generating  plants 
and  transmission  hnes  in  that  State,  so  that  they  might 
enjoy  some  of  the  economies  which  the  commercial 
plants  have  effected.  They  also  proposed  that  munici- 
pal plants  be  permitted  to  supply  contiguous  rural 
areas.^ 

"Quite  a  nimiber  of  opportunities  e.xist  (in  Missouri) 
for  the  development  of  power  dams  and  lakes  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Lake  of  the  Ozarks,"  says  the  Missouri 
State  Planning  Board.  "Projects  of  this  character  are 
beneficia]  in  agricultural  areas  in  that  the  availabiUty 
of  cheap  power  in  large  volume  should  invite  local 
industrial  development  and  generally  provide  oppor- 
tunity for  improved  standards  of  hving  for  the  residents 
of  agricultural  areas."  ^  The  board  also  points  out  in 
the  same  report  that  the  development  of  power  would 
make  possible  the  development  of  the  chemical  indus- 
try, using  locally  available  minerals.* 

The  State  Planning  Board  of  Arkansas  reports  that 
"There  has  been  a  tremendous  growth  in  the  use  of 
electrical  power  in  Arkansas  during  the  last  20  years. 
The  use  of  electricity  in  homes  has  doubled  in  the  last 
10  years.  The  use  of  electrical  appliances,  lights, 
radios,  refrigerators,  and  air  conditioning  units  is 
increasing  daily.  To  forecast  the  actual  demand  for 
electricity  is  impossible  but  an  inteUigent  guess  will 
indicate  the  tremendous  requirements  of  j'ears  to 
come.  A  most  casual  study  of  power  resources  will 
reveal  almost  unlimited  opportunities.  Both  fuel  and 
water  power  developments  are  dependent  on  water 
supply.' 

>  Mianosota  State  Plannine  Board,  Report,  October  1S34  pi.  II,  p.  M. 

'  Ibid  Report,  Novemtwr  1934,  pt.  I,  p.  20. 

■  Missouri  State  Planning  Board,  Preliminary  Report,  1934,  p.  IS. 

<  Ibid.,  p.  76. 

•  Arkansas  State  Planning  Board,  Preliminary  Report,  Sept.  10, 1934,  p.  81, 
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This  report  contains  a  number  of  tables  and  charts 
giving  the  effect  of  amount  of  power  used,  and  time  at 
whicli  it  is  used,  upon  the  rate  per  kilowatt-hour. 
The  probable  increase  in  demand  is  estimated,  and 
suggestions  made  as  to  the  source  of  future  power. 
Studies  show  that  modern  large  steam  plants  in  the 
State  are  generating  current  more  cheaply  than  the 
average  hydroelectric  plants. 

The  map  entitled  "Super  power",  in  the  Preliminary 
Report  of  the  Indiana  State  Planning  Board  shows  the 
location  of  super  power  transmission  lines  (33,000- 
6G,000  and  132,000  volts)  in  Indiana.  It  also  shows 
the  location  of  class  A  and  B  power  plants,  and  indi- 
cates a  wide  distribution  of  such  plants,  and  trans- 
mission hnes.^  A  similar  description  of  electrical  dis- 
tribution systems  in  Kentucky  is  described  by  the  State 
Planning  Consultant  of  that  State. ^ 

The  Ohio  State  Planning  Board  prepared  a  map 
showing  the  principal  electric  transmission  lines  and 
generating  stations  in  the  State.  "An  examination  of 
the  map  wall  show  the  great  variety  of  voltages  used. 
It  is  quite  apparent  that  closer  cooperation  between 
operating  companies  is  necessary  in  order  that  this 
great  variation  be  cut  to  about  three  classifications,  so 
that  equipment  can  be  standardized  and  interchange 
in  emergencies  facilitated."  ' 

The  Regional  Planning  Committee  of  Wisconsin 
says:  "There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  social  value 
accruing  from  a  condition  where  all  families  are 
equipped  for,  and  can  afford  to  use,  all  the  electricity 
reasonable  required  in  the  maintenance  of  a  generally 
prevailing  high  standard  of  living."  '  The  committee 
also  asks  the  question: 

"Would  it  be  advisable  for  the  State's  electrical 
utilities  to  be  tied  together  into  one  operating  company, 
either  publicly  or  privately  owned,  and  thus  lower  costs 
and  more  readily  serve  the  needs  of  the  citizens  of  the 
State?"  While  not  answering  the  question,  it  goes  on 
to  say:  "The  advisabiUty  and  practicability  of  the 
establishment  of  publicly  owned  power  districts  is  a 
subject  needing  much  more  research  and  study  than 
has  been  available  for  this  report.  It  is  for  State 
planning  through  cooperation  of  interested  State 
departments  to  determine  the  degree  to  which  a  coor- 
dinated service  may  be  attained,  to  survey  and  appraise 
the  power  potentiahties  of  the  several  sections  of  the 
State,  to  stimulate  and  devise  methods  whereby 
electric  power  may  be  made  more  e.xtensively  available 
to  all  areas  likely  to  be  intensively  developed  for 
agricultural  or  industrial  use,  and  to  try  to  determine 

•  iDdiana  Slate  Planning  Board,  Preliminary  Report,  1934,  vol.  I.  p.  36. 

'  Kentucky  State  Planning  Board,  Preliminary  Report,  September  1934,  ch.  V, 
p.  22. 

•  Ohio  State  Planning  Board,  Preliminary  Report,  Aug.  15,  1934,  ch.  V,  p.  20. 

•  Wisconsin  Regional  Planning  Committee.  Regional  Plan  Report,  1934,  p.  334. 


those  steps  essential  to  cheap  and  extensive  electric 
service.'" 

The  State  Planning  Board  of  Iowa  believes  that  the 
continued  economic  development  of  the  State  is  to  a 
large  measure  dependent  upon  the  availability  and  use 
of  a  cheap  source  of  power  to  run  its  factories,  operate 
its  machinery,  and  light  its  homes.  If  the  average 
Iowa  housewife  is  to  be  relieved  of  much  of  the  unnec- 
essary drudgery  about  the  home,  power  must  be  avail- 
able for  home  equipment  at  low  rates,  and  the  cost  of 
such  appliances  must  be  brought  within  the  range  of 
the  average  purse.  It  is  not  enough  to  make  these 
things  available  merely  to  the  urban  dweller;  cheap 
power  must  be  made  available  to  Iowa's  greatest  in- 
dustry— farming,  and  to  the  farm  housewife." 

In  commenting  on  the  history  of  the  development  of 
electrical  service,  this  same  planning  board  says: 

"This  widespread  distribution  of  electrical  power  has 
been  no  small  factor  in  Iowa's  industrial  development, 
and  there  can  be  no  question  about  the  part  it  will  play 
in  future  industrial  expansion.  Likewise  the  fact  that 
99.9  percent  of  our  urban  population  have  had  electri- 
cal service  available,  has  been  a  contributing  factor  in 
raising  the  Iowa  standard  of  hving."  '^ 

In  a  later  report,  the  Iowa  State  Planning  Commis- 
sion says: 

"The  present  generating  and  transmission  equip- 
ment is  of  sufficient  capacity  to  serve  the  State  with 
adequate  and  dependable  electric  service  for  some 
years,  unless  an  abnormal  increase  in  consumption 
takes  place.  (Fig.  103,  p.  182,  map  of  urban  elec- 
tric service  showing  primary  and  secondary  transmis- 
sion Unes,  generators  and  converter  stations,  commun- 
ities and  incorporated  towns  served,  and  incorporated 
towns  not  served.)  *  *  *  Studies  show  that  less 
than  10  percent  of  the  municipal  generating  plants  are 
operating  at  plant  capacity  factors  of  over  20  percent. 
In  the  case  of  the  large  utihty  systems  only  the  central 
stations  have  favorable  output  ratios  and  the  many 
auxiliary  plants  are  operating  only  during  the  peak 
loads  or  on  special  occasions  *  *  *.  This  excess 
capacity,  where  it  exists,  is  causing  additional  produc- 
tion costs  in  the  form  of  higher  fLxed  charges  and  lower 
operating  efficiency  due  to  poor  loading."  " 

A  study  was  nuidc  of  the  methods  used  in  financing 
the  municipal  plants  and  systems  in  present  operation. 
The  results  of  this  stud}'  show  that  52  are  financed 
and  paid  for  by  taxation,  10  are  financed  jointly  by 
taxation  and  earnings,  2  are  financed  by  local  contri- 
butions, 1  was  a  gift  to  the  city,  19  are  financed  by 
earnings,   18  were  indefinite   (in  a   number  of  cases 

i»  Ibid,  p.  335. 

>>  Iowa  State  Planning  Board,  Progress  Report,  September  1934,  p.  455. 
"  Iowa  State  Planning  Board,  Progress  Report,  September  1934,  p.  45«. 
"  Ibid.  The  Second  Report,  April  1935,  pp.  130-192. 
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general  obligation  bonds  were  issued).  Under  a  law 
which  went  into  effect  several  years  ago,  all  the  new 
municipal  plants  must  be  financed  out  of  earnings. 
Most  interest  rates  on  municipal  securities  are  between 
4  and  5);  percent.  Regarding  this  subject,  the  State 
Planning  Board  says:  "Every  municipal  plant  is  a 
law  unto  itself;  there  is  no  regulation  from  without  to 
compel  the  municipality  to  make  an  annual  balance 
sheet,  produce  a  certain  percent  of  profit,  or  provide 
for  the  future  by  depreciation  accountancy.  There  is 
no  cooperation  between  municipalities  for  the  purpose 
of  solving  common  problems."  " 

"Several  rather  definite  conclusions  can  be  drawn 
from  the  (research)  material  thus  far  collected",  say 
the  State  Planning  Board  of  Iowa,  "but  much  work 
remains  to  be  done  along  this  line.  The  study  of  the 
existing  rural  electric  rates  shows  a  chaotic  condition 
in  this  field  and  much  need  for  some  regulatory  board 
to  standardize  as  nearly  as  possible  the  rates  and 
policies  for  the  entire  State.  *  *  *  Such  a  body 
would  be  available  as  a  board  of  arbitration  where 
rural  consumers  could  secure  a  hearing  on  any  com- 
plaints as  to  unjust  rates  or  contracts.  The  decision 
of  such  a  board,  whether  it  upheld  the  questioned  rate 
or  declared  it  unjust,  would  tend  to  restore  confidence. 
At  present  *  *  *  iH  feeling  has  developed  between 
the  utility  and  the  consumer."  " 

In  Colorado  the  periodic  run-off  of  the  streams  makes 
satisfactory  hydi'oelectric  development  impossible,  ex- 
cept where  water  is  stored  for  other  purposes.  Some 
large  irrigation  projects  are  contemplated,  which  will 
offer  opportunity  for  the  development  of  power. '^  In 
Idaho  tliis  same  combination  of  uses  is  now  practiced 
and  extensions  are  contemplated.  The  requirements 
of  water  for  stock,  irrigation,  and  domestic  supply 
have  precedence  over  power.  Power  developments 
may  help  to  finance  the  storage  of  water  for  the  other 
purposes.  The  Idaho  Planning  Board  was  also  con- 
cerned over  the  export  of  power  out  of  the  State,  and 
made  a  special  survey  of  the  subject.'" 

The  Texas  State  Planning  Board  says:  "The  delay 
in  hydi-oelectric  development  is  probably  due  to  the 
limited  demand  for  this  type  of  power.  Texas  has  an 
abundance  of  cheap  fuel;  lignite,  natural  gas,  and 
petroleum.  *  *  *  However,  hydroelectric  power 
development  has  made  a  beginning  in  Texas.  *  *  * 
There  are  many  opportunities  *  *  *  along  the 
spring-fed,  perennial  streams  wliich  rise  in  the  Edwards 
Plateau  of  southwest  Texas. "  '* 

The  State  Planning  Board  of  New  Mexico  has  found 
only  throe  feasible  locations  for  the  development  of 

■<  Ibid.  The  Second  Report,  April  1935,  p.  1S3. 

»  Ibid.,  p.  191. 

"  Colorado  State  Planning  Board,  Preliminary  Report,  August  1934,  p.  105. 

"  Idaho  State  Planning  Board,  Progress  Report,  December  1934.    Exhibit  O. 

■•  Texas  State  Planning  Board,  Six  Months'  Report,  January  1935,  pt.  IV,  p.  15. 


hydroelectric  power  on  a  large  scale:  The  Gila  River, 
The  Elephant  Butte  Dam,  and  the  White  Rock  Canyon." 

Large  Scale  Power  Projects 

On  account  of  the  construction  of  the  Bonne\-ille  and 
Grand  Coulee  Dams  in  the  Northwest,  power  takes  a 
very  large  place  in  the  planning  studies  of  the  Pacific 
Northwest  region.  In  fact,  it  is  not  an  exaggeration 
to  say  that  in  tliis  region,  the  planning  is  centered 
around  these  two  hydroelectric  power  plants. 

"The  major  problem  confronting  the  area  is  the  dis- 
posal of  this  large  block  of  surplus  and  new  power  and 
ever}''  effort  should  be  made  to  bring  about  such  ab- 
sorption in  the  shortest  possible  time.  "  The  following 
lines  of  action  are  recommended: 

1 .  Continued  study  of  ways  and  means  of  expanding 
the  existing  domestic  and  rural  markets,  including  the 
use  of  electricity  for  house  heating. 

2.  The  dissemination  of  official  and  accurate  infor- 
mation as  to  the  advantages  of  the  Pacific  Northwest  to 
businessmen  tliroughout  the  Nation  interested  in  cheap 
power,  including  offers  of  all  possible  inducements  in  the 
nature  of  attractive  sites,  cheap  transportation,  and  low 
taxes. 

3.  Detailed  surveys  as  to  location,  extent,  and  quahty 
of  the  natural  resources  of  the  region  and  its  tributary 
area. 

4.  Research  work  to  develop  new  commercial 
methods  for  use  of  electric  power  in  the  development 
of  the  natural  resources  of  the  region  and  its  tributary 
area.^" 

The  Oregon  State  Planning  Board  gives  the  following 
list  of  possible  outlets  for  Bonneville  power: 

(a)  Increasing  present  per  capita  consumption  of 
electric  power  throughout  the  State. 

(b)  Possible  new  industries  which  might  use  large 
quantities  of  power. 

(c)  Development  of  natural  resources  through  pro- 
cesses wliich  will  absorb  large  blocks  of  power,  such  as 
timber  byproducts,  cellulose,  cellophane,  pulp  pro- 
cessed, etc. 

(d)  Discovery  of  new  electro-chemical  and  electro- 
metallurgical  processes. 

(e)  Possible  electrification  of  railroads  or  portions 
thereof. 

(/)  Pumping  of  water  by  electric  power  for  irrigation 
purposes  (particularly  in  eastern  Oregon  and  in  the 
Willamette  Valley). 

(r/)  Electric  heating  for  business  buildings  (also  resi- 
dences) at  tiines  of  off-peak  load.^' 

n  New  Mexico  State  Planning  Board,  Progress  Report,  Apr.  15,  1935,  pp.  73-100. 

»  Pacific  Northwest  Regional  Planning  Commission,  Report,  Water  Resources 
and  Power  Division.  December  1934,  pp.  81-82. 

"  Oregon  State  Planning  Board,  Six  Months  Progress  Report,  January  1934. 
vol.  III.pp.  14S-I49. 
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The  Washington  State  Planmng  Council  suggests 
the  advantages  of  a  well-planned  State  power  system, 
as  follows:  "The  State  is  quite  well  supplied  with  power 
transmission  hnes,  but  a  greater  coordination  of  our 
generating  and  distributing  systems  is  required.  Also 
the  extension  of  transmission  lines  through  rural  com- 
muoities  is  a  subject  for  future  study.  The  effect  of 
the  development  of  large  blocks  of  power  and  their 
transmission  tlirough  a  coordinated  super  power  system 
may  mean  decided  decentrahzation  of  industry  so  that 
industry  and  agricultm^e  may  be  more  directly  supple- 
mental. Such  a  movement  ^vill  have  a  bearing  on 
e.xpansion  of  our  highway  and  rail  systems. ^^ 

A  special  bulletin  of  the  engineering  e.xperiment 
station  of  the  University  of  Washington,  prepared  at 
the  request  of  the  State  Planning  Council,  compares 
the  low  dam  at  Grand  Coulee,  now  under  construction 
as  a  P.  W.  A.  project,  with  five  other  designs  of  dams 
for  the  same  site.  It  finds  that  the  low  dam  will  not 
regulate  stream  flow  to  any  appreciable  extent,  and 
will  not  increase  the  "firm  power"  at  lower  power 
plants,  aid  navigation,  or  provide  water  for  irrigation 
in  the  Columbia  Valley. 

The  high  dam,  the  report  claims,  would  do  all  these 
things.  The  increase  in  power  is  estimated  as  90  per- 
cent at  the  Bonne\Tlle  Dam  and  580  percent  at  the 
Grand  Coulee  itself.  It  is  also  claimed  that  the  high 
dam  would  prevent  floods  and  that  the  low  dam 
would  not.  The  high  dam  would  permit  reclamation 
of  1,400,000  acres  of  fertile  land,  with  a  large  popula- 
tion which  might  provide  a  market  for  some  of  the 
additional  power  produced.^ 

In  connection  with  the  Boulder  Dam  project  "Some 
very  pertinent  facts  have  been  brought  out  in  regard 
to  power  in  Utah.  The  building  of  the  Boulder  Dam 
with  its  great  source  of  power  may  become  a  serious 
matter  to  the  Salt  Lake  industrial  district."  Measures 
to  ofi'set  tliis  competition  are  found  in  several  sections 
of  the  Utah  State  Planning  Board  report.  '^* 

And  in  the  opposite  corner  of  the  country  the  Maine 
State  Planning  Board  attempted  to  bring  together  all 
the  available  information  on  the  run-off  of  the  streams 
of  the  State,  and  started  a  determination  of  the  power 
available  for  future  development.  Only  about  half 
of  the  available  water  power  in  the  State  has  been  de- 
veloped. It  is  also  true  that  the  existing  power  plants 
are  used  only  to  about  50  percent  of  their  capacity.^* 

On  December  4,  1934,  the  Governor  of  Maine 
requested    the   State   Planning   Board   to   prepare   a 

"  Washington  State  PlanDiag  Council,  Preliminary  Report  on  Transportation, 
Nov.  28,  1934,  p.  3. 

"  Hydroelectric  Power  in  Washington.  Bulletin  No.  78,  Engineering  Experiment 
Station,  University  o(  Washington,  by  Carl  Erlward  Magnusson. 

"  A  State  Plan  for  Utah,  Progress  Report,  Apr.  15,  1935,  p.  12. 

"  Maine  State  Planning  Board,  Report  [ot  Three  Months,  Period,  Aug.  20, 1934, 
p.  174. 


report  for  the  Passamaquoddy  Hydroelectric  Com- 
mission for  use  on  January  4,  1935.  This  would  have 
been  impossible  except  for  the  results  of  extensive 
research  and  investigation  brought  together  during  the 
first  6  months  of  the  board's  existence.  The  re- 
port contained  about  250  pages,  with  maps,  diagrams, 
and  supporting  data  on  the  natural  resources  of 
Maine.^° 

In  February,  a  32-page  digest  of  the  complete 
report  was  prepared  as  one  of  the  information  bulletins 
issued  by  this  planning  board,  dealing  principally  with 
possible  markets  for  power,  such  as  electric  reduction 
of  metal  ores,  the  manufacture  of  fertilizer,  ^vith 
nitrogen  derived  from  the  air,  and  the  manufacture  of 
Uquid  cUorine.  Large  quantities  of  chlorine  would 
be  required  in  the  manufacture  of  pulp  and  paper 
which  could  be  made  to  advantage  in  this  region  as  soon 
as  power  is  available  since  a  permanent  supply  of 
suitable  wood  appears  to  be  at  hand  for  this  product. 
It  was  found  that  the  earning  from  aluminum,  stain- 
less steel,  and  nitrogen  plants  would  permit  retiring 
the  original  investment  in  30  years.  An  examination 
of  the  social  values  of  the  project  showed  18,000 
unemployed  registered  with  the  National  Reemploy- 
ment Service  in  the  six  counties  nearest  to  Eastport, 
the  site  of  the  project. 

Water-power  development  in  New  York  State  illus- 
trates the  entire  histoiy  of  the  subject  in  tbis  country, 
and  the  account  given  by  the  State  Planning  Board  is 
sufficiently  interesting  to  justify  quotation. 

"Prior  to  about  1900,  mechanical  water  power  was 
developed  at  the  most  accessible  and  feasible  sites  and 
the  power  was  used  at  the  site.  In  more  recent  years 
the  trend  has  been  to  construct  hydroelectiic  plants  of 
large  size  on  the  main  rivers  and  to  abandon  manj'  Uttle 
plants  on  small  streams.  Even  more  recently  these 
large  plants  have  been  combined  into  sj'stems  and  the 
systems  have  been  interconnected. 

"The  principal  steam  and  hydroelectric  power- 
producing  centers  in  New  York  State  are  grouped 
around  New  York  City,  Buffalo,  Niagara,  Albany, 
Rochester,  and  Utica,  with  Bingham  ton  and  Jamestown 
on  the  southern  border  and  Massena  on  the  north. 
*  *  *  Steam-generated  power  in  New  York  City 
is  about  equal  to  all  of  the  combined  steam  and  water 
powei  in  the  rest  of  the  State." 

"In  approacliing  the  problem  (of  State  planning  for 
power  development)  it  shoidd  be  recognized  that  the 
St.  LawTonce  project  is  one  of  four  great  regional  devel- 
opments which  include  the  Tennessee  Valley  project 


M  Ibid,  Report,  Mar.  15,  1935,  p.  8. 

'■  New  York  State  Planning  Board,  Report.  September  1934,  ch.  VHI,  p.  I.  (Illus- 
trations: Water-wheel  distribution,  1870,  following  ch.  VIII,  p.  17  (lettering  changed), 
and  Power  Producing  Centers,  third  following  ch.  VIU,  p.  17,  Ibid.,  Progre  ss  Report, 
Sept.  1, 1934.) 
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in  the  southeast,  Boulder  Dam  in  the  southwest,  and 
the  Cohimbia  River  development  in  the  northwest. 
The  formulation  of  plans  for  the  Federal  projects 
embraces  the  use  of  watei  resoiu"ces  for  every  socially 
desirable  purpose;  that  is,  not  only  for  hydroelectric 
power,  but  also  for  such  other  purposes  as  irrigation, 
flood  control,  navigation,  etc.  Further,  these  plans 
embrace  broad  social  and  economic  objectives  bene- 
fiting agriculture  and  stabilizing  emploj'ment.  The 
plans  under  way  and  the  work  already  done  in  connec- 
tion with  these  coordinate  Federal  projects  should  be 
reviewed  in  working  out  a  plan  for  assuring  the  people 
of  New  York  State  the  same  advantages  from  their 
great  power  resources  as  will  accrue  to  the  other  sections 
of  the  country  from  the  developments  included  in  the 
Federal  program."  ^^ 

Regarding  the  production  and  use  of  powei,  the 
Pennsylvania  State  Planning  Board  says:  "Of  the 
12,000,000,000  kilowatt  hours  generated  within  the 
State,  *  *  *  approximately  63  percent  was  gener- 
ated by  central  stations  owned  by  public  utility  com- 
panies or  municipalities,  and  the  remainder,  or  approxi- 
mately 37  percent  was  generated  ■wdtliin  the  plant 
where  it  was  consumed."  It  is  probable  that  a  larger 
piopoition  of  the  total  power  consumed  in  Pennsylvania 
is  produced  witliin  the  plant  where  it  is  consumed, 
than  in  most  other  States.  The  study  of  electric-power 
resources  naturally  centers  around  central-station 
installations.^' 

Rural  Electrification 

Rural  electrification  occupies  a  prominent  position 
in  many  of  the  State  planning  reports.  Most  of  the 
States  agreed  with  Indiana  that  future  agricultural 
developments  and  especially  the  creation  of  farm 
industries,  depends  to  a  large  extent  upon  the  avail- 
abiUty  of  adequate  electric  facilities.  Another  object 
of  rural  electrification  is  to  give  the  farm  home  the 
advantage  of  the  same  labor-saving  devices  that  have 
lightened  the  work  of  the  city  housewife  to  such  a  great 
extent  in  the  last  few  years  and  made  city  homes 
much  more  healthful  and  attractive.  Electric  refrig- 
eration, air  conditioning,  and  even  electric  heating, 
have  been  considered,  along  with  lighting,  cooking, 
washing,  ironing,  other  household  equipment,  and  the 
neccssaiy  radio  which  not  only  furnishes  entertain- 
ment, but  informs  the  farmer  of  current  market 
conditions.^" 

In  Connecticut,  the  State  Planning  Consultant  reports 
that  the  State  Agricultural  College  and  the  United 
State  Department  of  Agriculture  cooperated  with  him 

n  Ibid.,  ch.  VUI,  p.  5. 

"  Pennsylvania  State  Planning  Board,   Preliminary   Report,   December   \'JM, 
p.  515. 
"  Indiana  State  Planning  Board,  Preliminary  Report,  1934,  vol.  I,  p.  35. 


in  the  survey  of  rural  electrical  facilities."  He  says: 
"This  was  part  of  a  national  project,  proposed  and 
organized  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. Twenty  counties  scattered  over  the  country 
were  chosen.  For  Connecticut,  Tolland  County  was 
selected.  The  State  college  supervised  the  study. 
The  Pubhc  Utilities  Commission  and  the  power  com- 
pany serving  the  area  gave  excellent  cooperation. 
Complete  data  on  present  linos  and  service  were 
obtained  and  also  an  estimate  of  potential  con- 
sumption." '^ 

The  Indiana  State  Planning  Board  says  that  "  Wliile 
at  the  present  time  many  farms  throughout  the  State 
use  electricity  for  lighting  and  other  purposes,  farm 
industries  have  not  been  developed  to  any  great  extent. 
The  adjustments  of  population  to  relieve  unemploy- 
ment require  available  electric  power  over  a  wide 
system  of  distribution."  A  few  short  extensions  from 
the  excellent  distribution  sj'stem  which  the  State 
already  has  would  easily  serve  the  entire  area.'' 

The  data  collected  in  surveys  of  10  representative 
Iowa  counties  bring  to  light  certain  facts  regarding 
the  present  situation  in  rural  electric  service  and  the 
possibilities  of  extending  this  service  to  additional  rural 
consumers.'^  The  Iowa  State  Planning  Board  also 
made  a  study  of  15  years'  records  of  1  farmer-owned 
and  operated  electric  company  where  it  was  found 
that  the  cost  of  energy  used  in  some  cases  averaged  as 
much  as  80  cents  per  kilowatt-hour  throughout  a 
whole  year,  while  in  others,  using  the  current  more 
liberally,  the  cost  averaged  as  low  as  6  cents  per  kilo- 
watt-hour.'^ 

The  research  work  done  by  this  State  Planning 
Board  shows  that  "while  a  few  public  utilities  have 
spent  considerable  time  and  monej"  in  an  effort  to 
develop  a  profitable  rural  load,  the  farmers  themselves 
have  been  the  real  pioneers  in  Iowa  rural  electrifica- 
tion. Most  of  the  early  lines  surveyed  have  been 
built  and  operated  by  groups  of  farmers.  Rural  elec- 
trification has  increased  very  rapidly  in  Iowa  under 
adverse  farm  conditions  and  with  very  little  encour- 
a<rement  or  help  from  electric  utilities  in  recent  years." 

"Further  research  is  necessarj^  to  work  out  the 
cheapest  and  most  efficient  methods  of  rural  electric 
distribution,  and  of  equitable  rates  based  on  such 
methods.  New  methods  of  wiring  must  be  studied 
to  see  if  the  cost  can  be  cut.  *  *  *  Farm  uses 
of  electric  power  will  be  separated  according  to  pri- 
mary and  secondarj'  importance,  and  these  two  classi- 
fications applied  in  detail  to  typical  dairy,  livestock, 

"  Connecticut  State  Planning  Board,  Condensed  Report  on  Planning  I'or  Cou- 
nccticut,  Oct.  9,  1934,  p.  3. 
"  Ibid.,  Report  to  Governor  Wilbur  L.  Cross.  Dec.  15,  1934,  p.  9-10. 
»  Indiana  State  Planning  Board,  Preliminary  Report,  1931,  vol.  I,  p.  35. 
>'  Iowa  State  Planning  Board,  Second  Report,  .\pril  1935.  p.  18S. 
■•  Ibid.,  Second  Report,  April  1935,  p.  191. 
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cash,  grain,  diversified  or  general,  poultry,  and  other 
types  of  farms  to  determine  the  cost  of  electric  power 
per  unit  of  production  and  to  show  the  economy  and 
convenience  of  electric  power.  Data  will  be  prepared 
covering  the  newer  uses  of  rural  electric  power,  such 
as  household  and  dauy  refrigeration,  combating  insect 
pests,  soil  heating  and  sterilization,  electric  stimulation 
of  plant  and  animal  growth,  and  so  on. 

"The  field  data  as  to  the  feasibihty  of  rural  line 
extensions  will  be  analyzed  to  deternaine  the  factors 
governing  such  extensions  and  the  proper  weighting  of 
each  size  and  type  of  farm  and  other  rural  consumer."  ^^ 

The  Minnesota  State  Planning  Board  describes  ex- 
periments conducted  for  a  period  of  years  in  Red  Wing 
which  show  the  possibihties  of  increasing  production 
and  should  serve  as  a  guide  in  future  installations. 
The  indications  are  that  rural  electrification  can  be 
made  self-hquidating."  Reports  show  that  "About 
half  as  many  farms  are  connected  with  central  station 
service  in  Minnesota  as  the  average  proportion  in  the 
United  States;  88  percent  of  Minnesota  farms  are 
without  electricity.  Rural  electrification  is  of  vital 
importance  to  the  future  welfare  of  Minnesota." 
Five  percent  of  Minnesota  farms  are  connected  with 
central  station  power,  and  an  additional  6.7  percent 
have  independent  plants.^' 

The  State  Planning  Board  recommended  that  "a 
study  be  made  of  the  feasibility  of  promoting  rural 
electrification  by  the  construction  of  the  distribution 
lines  as  a  work-reUef  project,  and  if  found  practicable, 
to  develop  a  plan  of  procedure,  including  needed  legis- 
lation. " 

"On  April  5,  1935,  the  office  survey  of  30  counties 
had  been  completed.  This  survey  showed  a  total  of 
44,727  farms  not  served  with  electricity  which  would 
require  approximately  11,000  miles  of  new  line  to 
make  connections  with  all  these  farms.  Tabulations 
of  population  and  financial  data  of  these  counties  are 
well  under  way.  These  data  ^vill  be  used  to  make  the 
first  elimination  from  the  survey  of  those  areas  which 
are  clearly  unable  to  support  the  type  of  electrification 
service  contemplated. "  ^' 

The  Montana  State  Planning  Board  finds  trends 
toward  a  more  favorable  condition  for  rural  electrifica- 
tion, as  the  following  statement  will  show:  "If  the 
relocation  of  stranded  famiUes  and  expansion  of  rural 
population  is  to  follow  the  stream  valleys  in  Montana 
where  irrigation  is  possible,  there  will  gradually  develop 

"  Ibid.,  Progress  Report,  September  1934,  p.  486. 
"  Supplemental  Report,  pt.  3,  p.  22. 
"  Minnesota  State  Planning  Board,  ibid.,  pt.  3,  p.  94. 
»  Ibid.,  pt.  3,  p.  24. 


more  thickly  populated  communities  and  a  program  for 
rural  electrification  will  be  possible  providing  the  costs 
of  transmission  lines  and  operating  expenses  can  be 
met.  At  least  two  county  planning  boards  are  already 
studying  rural  electrification  possibilities  and  there 
are  other  irrigated  valleys  where  this  program  can  be 
started  now.  This  will  supply  power  not  only  for  farm 
homes  but  for  pumping  for  irrigation  and  drainage."  '"' 

"In  making  a  plan  for  electrification  for  this  State", 
says  the  State  Planning  Board  of  New  Mexico,  "it  is 
necessary  for  present  development  to  give  large  con- 
sideration to  the  character  of  the  people  and  their 
economic  standing.  In  many  localities  where  there  is 
sufficient  population,  such  as  in  the  northern  portion 
of  the  State,  the  people  are,  as  a  rule,  rather  poor  and 
live  the  same  primitive  Ufe  that  was  the  custom  when 
the  country  was  first  settled.  *  *  *  It  is  possible 
that  rural  power  would  be  a  success  after  a  period  of 
time,  with  development  of  markets  for  produce,  and 
an  education  of  the  inhabitants  to  the  uses  of  electric- 
ity *  *  *^  but  until  the  change  could  be  made  any 
rural  service  would  be  very  questionable  as  to  its  finan- 
cial success."  " 

To  complete  the  map  of  transmission  and  high  ten- 
sion distribution  Unes  in  Ohio,  field  surveys  were  made 
in  400  townships.  The  privately  owned  companies 
were  requested  to  provide  maps  of  their  rural  distribu- 
tion lines.  The  F.  E.  R.  A.  work  division  managers 
were  asked  to  obtain  similar  information  from  publicly 
and  cooperatively  owned  utilities  in  their  respective 
counties.  All  these  data  were  studied  and  areas 
selected  where  rural  electric  distribution  lines  might  be 
practical." 

The  State  Planning  Board  of  Pennsylvania  says: 
"There  is  need  of  a  comprehensive  study  of  power 
distribution  and  the  cost  to  consumers  in  the  State. 
Such  a  survey  should  be  similar  to  that  recently  com- 
pleted by  the  Power  Authority  of  the  State  of  New 
York.  Any  such  study  should  be  made  with  a  view 
to  the  possibility  of  lowering  the  cost  of  power  to  the 
domestic  consumer  and  an  extension  of  rural  electrifi- 
cation. It  also  should  include  development  of  the 
State's  coal  resources  as  a  source  of  base  power,  as 
well  as  development  of  water  power  sites.  The  possi- 
bility of  coordinating  both  sources  and  their  intercon- 
nection also  should  be  considered."  " 

"Since  hydroelectric  developments  on  the  Missouri 
River  are  rather  doubtful,  it  appears",  to  the  South 
Dakota  State  Planning  Board,  "that  rural  electrifica- 

"  Montana  State  Planning  Board  Report,  Apr.  16, 1935,  pp.  20  and  21. 

<i  New  Mexico  State  Planning  Board,  Progress  Report,  Apr.  15,  1935,  p.  99. 

"  Ohio  state  Planning  Board,  Progress  Report,  March  1935,  p.  270. 

<>  Pennsylvania  State  Planning  Board,  Preliminary  Report,  December  1934,  p.  MO. 
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tion  development  must  bo  undertaken  by  cooperation 
with  present  public  utility  companies."  " 

The  rural  electric  survey  made  in  Vermont,  is  de- 
scribed as  follows  by  the  State  Planning  Report:  "The 
objects  of  the  survey  are  twofold.  First:  To  find 
out  what  use  is  made  on  farms  of  various  sizes  and  to  see 


how  much  this  use  has  increased  over  a  5-year  period. 
Second,  based  on  data  of  present  users,  to  see  if  a  mar- 
ket exists  on  those  farms  not  now  served  by  electricity 
that  justifies  the  extension  of  present  distribution  lines 
or  building  new  ones."  " 


"  South  Dakota  State  Planning  Board,  Progress  Report,  Mar.  15,  1935,  p.  220. 


"Vermont  State  Planning  Board,  Preliminary  Report,  Apr.  1,  1935,  p.  35. 


5.  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  MINERAL  RESOURCES 


Mineral  resources  are  among  the  greatest  assets  of 
the  United  States,  whether  judged  by  the  value  of  the 
products  as  compared  with  those  of  other  industries 
or  by  comparison  with  the  mineral  resources  of  otlier 
nations.  The  utiUzation  of  mineral  resources  played 
an  especially  important  part  in  the  rapid  development 
of  the  country,  for  they  supphed  an  abundance  of  raw 
materials  and  made  possible  the  quick  creation  of 
wealth. 

The  process  of  exploitation  has  been  pursued  ener- 
getically with  extraordinary  technical  skill  and  has 
resulted  in  benefit  to  the  Nation  as  a  whole,  but  serious 
economic  maladjustments  that  have  developed  threaten 
the  mineral  industries.  To  overcome  many  of  these 
difEcidties  the  united  efforts  of  industry  and  govern- 
ment will  be  required,  frequently  Federal  and  local 
governments,  but  in  many  cases  the  State  government 
alone.  The  task  of  finding  the  best  course  of  action 
for  a  State  is  one  for  which  State  Planning  Boards  are 
particularly  suited. 

Opportunities  for  State  Planning  Boards 

Nature  scattered  mineral  resources  about  the  world 
in  such  an  erratic  fashion  that  some  areas  were  endowed 
lavislJy  while  others  were  ignored  completely,  thus 
estabUshing  environmental  factors  that  frequently  con- 
stituted a  dominant  influence  on  the  life  of  a  locaUty. 
^Vhile  it  is  obviously  impossible  to  create  mineral 
deposits,  it  is  possible  to  facditate  their  discovery 
through  the  encouragement  of  scientific  and  technical 
services  and,  once  located,  there  is  an  excellent  oppor- 
tunity for  State  Planning  Boards  to  assist  in  striving 
for  their  best  utilization. 

Reports  from  State  Planning  Boards  indicate  that 
most  State  agencies  have  already  planned  work  for 
several  years  in  advance  much  along  the  following  lines: 

1.  Areal  surveys  and  specific  studies  on  occurrences 
and  mineral-bearing  districts.  The  areal  surveys  in- 
clude topograpluc  and  geologic  mapping  and  are  an 
essential  foundation  for  the  precise  determination  of  the 
distribution,  quantity,  and  quality  of  mineral  resources. 
Specific  studies  on  occurrences  are  primarily  in  the 
nature  of  assistance  to  the  individual  operator,  but  will 
yield  valuable  information  to  any  others  in  the  same  dis- 
trict. Tliis  typo  of  work  is  regarded  as  fundamental  and 
has  been  carried  on  by  Federal  and  State  geological 
surveys  for  years. 


2.  Inventories  of  mineral  reserves.  Few  States  in 
the  past  have  prepared  systematic  and  thorough  inven- 
tories of  reserves,  partly  because  mining  companies 
have  been  loath  to  reveal  the  extent  of  their  taxable 
property  or  were  unwilling  to  spend  extra  money  to 
prove  reserves  that  would  not  be  touched  for  many 
years,  and  paitly  because  the  official  agencies  had  not 
felt  the  necessity  for  it.  Within  the  last  few  years, 
however,  the  value  of  such  information  has  become  more 
apparent,  and  hearty  support  for  projects  of  this  sort 
has  come  from  mining  men  and  individuals  who  are 
responsible  for  the  determinationofGovernment  policy 
on  questions  involving  mineral  resources.  The  com- 
pilation of  these  estimates  and  their  periodic  revision, 
in  the  light  of  new  discoveries  elsewhere  and  improve- 
ments in  tbe  technique  of  mining  treatment  and  trans- 
portation, have  been  widely  recommended  by  State 
Planning  Boards. 

3.  Fundamental  research  in  geology.  Although  work 
of  this  sort  may  not  appear  to  have  any  immediate  value, 
experience  has  shown  that  a  short  interval  usually 
prevails  between  the  establishment  of  a  scientific  fact 
and  a  practical  application  of  the  principle  involved. 
Private  industry  and  universities  have  carried  on  much 
valuable  research,  but  there  is  a  position  in  this  field  for 
State  and  Federal  surveys,  since  they  can  promote  close 
cooperation  and  free  exchange  of  information. 

4.  Improvement  in  the  technique  of  exploration  is 
closely  linked  with  the  research  just  mentioned,  as  both 
lead  to  the  discovery  of  more  resources,  and  also  be- 
cause the  investigations  are  carried  on  by  the  same 
groups.  The  value  of  such  eff"orts  has  been  clearly  pre- 
sented in  the  report  of  the  Wisconsin  State  Planning 
Board. 

5.  Improvement  in  the  technique  of  mining  and 
metallurgy  is  necessary  if  the  life  of  a  deposit  is  to  bo 
prolonged  after  greater  depths  are  reached  or  other  more 
expensive  conditions  of  operation  are  encountered.  Here 
again  there  should  be  coordination  of  the  three  investi- 
gating groups.  As  a  part  of  this  work,  it  would  be 
appropriate  to  include  investigations  for  the  promotion 
of  health  and  safety  of  workers.  A  reduction  in  the 
number  of  accidents  has  frequently  proved  to  be  the 
most  effective  means  of  lowering  costs  of  production. 

6.  Study  of  its  economic  problems  is  one  of  the  great- 
est necessities  confronting  the  industry,  and  may  be 
undertaken  by  State  organizations  in  cooperation  with 
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industry  vdih  the  expectation  of  considerable  profit. 
The  State  of  Illinois  has  been  among  the  first  to  enter 
this  field  and  very  useful  contributions  have  been 
published  by  the  economics  branch  of  the  State  Geo- 
logical Survey. 

The  State  Planning  Reports  of  Illinois  and  Colorado 
have  recommended  closer  study  of  the  requirements  of 
consumers  in  order  to  improve  the  marketing  of  mineral 
products,  and  a  search  for  new  uses  has  already  been 
instituted  in  Micliigan.  Transportation  deserves  great 
attention,  not  only  because  it  constitutes  one  of  the 
leading  markets  for  mineral  products  but  also  because 
changes  in  the  sj'stem  will  affect  greatly  the  distribution 
of  products.  In  this  connection,  freight  rate  structures 
may  properly  be  reviewed.  These  problems  have  im- 
portant teclmical  as  well  as  economic  phases  and  will 
require  consideration  from  both  angles. 

In  the  hope  of  promoting  recovery  and  providing 
work  for  the  unemploj^ed,  efforts  are  being  made  to 
stimulate  mineral  production  in  many  locahties.  Most 
of  the  State  Planning  Board  reports  ackowledge  that 
such  attempts  should  be  preceded  by  a  study  of  the 
economic  situation  of  the  material  in  question,  for  new 
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mining  projects  may  result  in  displacement  of  workers 
elsewhere  in  the  country,  and  merely  transfer  the  prob- 
lem. Not  only  should  the  effects  of  competition  be- 
tween districts  be  given  thought,  but  also  the  competi- 
tion between  metals  and  between  fuels  and  hydroelec- 
tric power.  Many  of  the  difficulties  may  be  avoided 
if  such  efforts  are  concentrated  on  those  products  for 
which  there  is  an  assured  market,  such  as  gold  and 
silver,  and  those  base  metals  with  insufficient  domestic 
production. 

Closely  linked  with  the  economic  problems  is  the 
social  problem  of  acute  unemployment  in  the  areas 
where  a  large  percentage  of  the  population  is  dependent 
upon  a  mineral  industry  that  is  now  badly  depressed; 
hence,  much  thought  has  been  given  to  the  plight  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  coal  districts  of  Illinois  and  Pennsyl- 
vania. In  addition  to  the  immediate  problem  in  Penn- 
sylvania, the  State  Planning  Board  is  concerning  itself 
with  the  situation  that  will  materialize  in  the  not  dis- 
tant future  when  the  coal  in  several  anthracite  regions 
will  be  exhausted,  and  consideration  has  been  given  to 
the  possibiUties  for  developing  new  industries  and  the 
rehabiUtation  of  the  population  in  other  areas. 
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6.     TRANSPORTATION     PROBLEMS 


Transportation,  as  the  term  is  used  in  this  report, 
covers  all  methods  of  transporting  passengers  and 
freight  from  one  point  to  another;  and  it  includes 
highways,  railways  and  terminals,  ocean  and  inland 
waterways  and  ports,  airways  and  airports,  pipe  lines, 
and  communication  lines.  Transportation  is  obviously 
a  basic  factor  in  any  plan  for  the  physical  development 
of  a  city,  region.  State,  or  nation. 

The  growth  of  transportation  systems  has  taken 
place  in  a  series  of  cycles.  In  the  early  stages  of  the 
development  of  the  country,  waterways  were  of  prime 
importance.  Traveling  was  slow  at  best,  so  that 
communities  existed  relatively  independent  of  each 
other. 

The  steam  railroad  promoted  the  growth  of  large 
urban  districts  and  made  possible  the  establishment  of 
such  centers  at  a  considerable  distance  from  navigable 
waterways.  But  the  real  creation  of  the  present-day 
metropolitan  region  started  with  the  perfecting  of 
electric  railways  and  the  gasoline-driven  motor  vehicle. 
At  once  the  radius  connected  with  a  single  main  port 
or  business  center  was  enormously  increased.  In  the 
place  of  communities  4  or  5  miles  in  diameter,  large 
metropohtan  districts  have  grown  up  whose  radius  of 
influence  has  extended  to  20  miles,  30  miles,  or  even 
farther.  The  motor  vehicle  has  made  accessible  the 
areas  lying  between  rail  transportation  routes  so  that 
the  various  sections  of  a  single  State  have  become 
physicall}'^,  as  well  as  poUtically,  part  of  a  single  unit 
for  planning. 

Transportation  studies  undertaken  by  State  Plan- 
ning Boards  have  taken  into  account  not  only  the  indi- 
vidual problems  of  these  different  forms  of  transporta- 
tion withm  the  State  and  as  part  of  a  national  trans- 
portation system,  but  also  the  relation  of  transporta- 
tion to  other  features  of  State  development.  They 
have  considered  the  possibility  of  coordinating  the 
different  transportation  elements  into  a  unified  system 
in  which  each  will  be  used  for  the  service  it  can  most 
effectively  perform. 

Relation  to  Other  Factors 

Sound  transportation  studies  take  into  consideration 
the  relation  of  transportation  to  all  other  phases  of 
planning  and  development.  The  Pacific  Northwest 
report  points  out  that  transportation  will  affect  very 
materially,  and  in  turn,  be  strongly  affected  by  the 
development  or  change  in  uses  of  lands;  by  the  develop- 
ment of  mineral  production;  by  the  development  of 


water  resources  for  irrigation,  power  flood  control,  and 
navigation;  and  by  related  industrial,  commercial,  and 
population  changes.  This  regional  board  has  prepared 
base  maps  of  the  various  transportation  systems  in 
such  a  manner  that  one  may  be  superimposed  upon 
another  for  purposes  of  studying  relationships  between 
the  different  lands  of  transportation,  and  any  can 
easily  be  read  in  connection  with  maps  showing  recrea- 
tional facilities,  minerals,  power,  industries,  and  so 
forth. 

The  Committee  on  Highways  and  Transportation 
of  the  New  York  State  Planning  Board  found  that  new 
faciUties  for  rapid  transportation  over  highways  are 
changing  the  location  of  manufacturing  plants;  that 
the  manufacturer's  Ughter  raw  materials,  and  parts  of 
many  of  his  products  are  being  transported  by  highway 
vehicles,  and  that  even  his  labor  supply,  in  considerable 
part,  comes  to  him  by  motor  vehicles.  The  conclusion 
was  drawn  that:' 

"The  facilities  of  transportation  by  motor  vehicles 
have  had  a  far-reaching  influence  on  the  manufacturer; 
and  this  will  most  probably  continue  to  be  the  case. 
Not  long  ago  his  location  was  determined  largely  by 
the  location  of  railway  facilities,  sometimes  by  water 
shipping  facilities.  Today  highway  transportation 
makes  it  possible  for  him  to  change  his  buying  and 
selling  methods,  his  operations  and  even  his  location. 

"It  is  reasonable  to  think  that  the  coming  of  new 
highway  transportation  facUities  during  the  past  20 
years  has  had  more  influence  on  the  location  of  factories 
and  market  centers  than  the  construction  of  new 
electric  generating  plants  \vill  have  on  factories  and 
market  centers  for  the  next  20  years.  Both  factory 
centers  and  market  centers  are  now  as  vitally  inter- 
ested in  the  costs  of  transportation  as  they  are  in  the 
costs  of  rents,  wages,  and  power." 

Coordinated  Transportation 

The  importance  of  coordinating  various  types  of 
transportation  faciUties  is  emphasized  in  the  State 
Planning  Reports.  The  more  recently  developed 
faciUties  have  operated,  in  a  large  measure,  as  com- 
petitors of  the  earUer  ones  and  have  been  laid  out 
and  developed  from  individual  rather  than  compre- 
hensive points  of  view.  The  result  has  been  a  more 
or  less  unavoidable  scrambling  of  transportation 
faciUties.     The  object  of  the  State  and  regional  planner 

I  state  Planning  Board  Bulletin  No.  15,  N'ew  York  Slate  Planning  Board,  Nov. 
22,  1934,  p.  3. 
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is  to  bring  some  order  out  of  this  chaos  and  to  point 
out  methods  by  which  each  of  the  various  means  of 
transportation  may  be  assigned,  and,  to  a  certain 
extent,  restricted  to  its  proper  sphere. 

The  Pennsylvania  report  exemplifies  the  general 
a  titude  when  it  states:-  "The  coordination  of  trans- 
portation facilities  implies  the  inclusion  of  *  *  * 
transportation  agencies  into  a  general  system  in  which 
each  type  of  carrier  is  on  an  equal  basis  with  all  other 
carriers  so  that,  by  united  action,  they  maj'  render  more 
efEcient  service." 

Today,  adequate  regulation  can  achieve  many  of 
the  salutary  effects  attributed  to  competition.  Many 
planning  boards  studied  the  possibility  of  eliminating 
dupHcate  facilities  and  preventing  an  oversupply  of 
transportation  facihties  and  consequent  evils  which 
result  in  idle  equipment,  cut-throat  competition,  and 
ultimately,  bankruptcy  and  unsatisfactory  transpor- 
tation service. 

Studies  Undertaken  as  Basis  for  Coordination 

Transportation  studies  in  many  fields  have  been 
undertaken  by  State  Planning  Boards.  The  Kansas 
Board  found  a  truck  survey  was  essential  to  an  in- 
telhgent  approach  to  the  problem  of  coordinating  rail 
and  highway  traffic,  and  afterward,  that  the  study  was 
valuable  to  transportation  agencies  and  to  shippers. 
Other  studies  showed,  in  some  cases,  duplication  of 
service  between  railroad  lines  and  truck  and  bus  routes, 
and  in  other  cases  very  desirable  complementary  ser- 
vices. Connecticut  transportation  studies  ^  contained: 
(1)  a  descriptive  survey  of  the  methods  and  the  means 
of  transportation  in  the  State;  (2)  a  description  of  the 
routes  and  service  frequency  of  the  several  kinds  of 
carriers;  (3)  a  digest  of  the  statutes  affecting  trans- 
portation in  Connecticut.  Public  and  private  agencies 
found  the  data  assembled  useful,  even  before  it  could 
be  completel}'  organized  and  classified.  The  Kentucky 
Report*  recommended  transportation  studies  to:  (1) 
ascertain  locations  of  all  established  transportation 
lines,  terminals,  and  interchange  points  within  the 
State;  (2)  (a)  to  ascertain  volume  of  traffic  *  *  * 
passenger,  freight,  express,  and  mail  *  *  *  carried 
between  adjoining  terminals  and  handled  at  interchange 
points  by  each  class  of  transportation  agency,  (6)  to 

'  Preliminary  Report  to  the  Hon.  QlBord  Pinchot,  Governor  of  the  Common- 
wealth,  and  the  National  Resources  Board,  Pennsylvania  State  Planning  Board, 
December  1934,  pp.  £02-503. 

•  Report  ot  the  State  Planning  Board  to  Gov.  Wilbur  L.  Cross,  Connecticut, 
December  1934,  p.  U. 

*  Preliminary  Report  on  a  Series  of  State  Planning  Studies,  Kentucky  State  Plan, 
ning  Board,  September  1934,  appendix  A,  p.  6. 
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ascertain  number  of  trains  per  day  between  adjoining 
terminals  and  interchange  points  for  railways;  (3)  to 
ascertain  locations  of  highway  and  railway  grade 
crossings. 

Other  studies,  valuable  in  planning  for  coordination 
as  well  as  for  the  development  of  the  individual  trans- 
portation agencies,  are  discussed  below  under  highways, 
railwaj's,  waterways,  airways,  and  pipe  lines. 

Programs    for    Putting    Transportation    Recom- 
mendations into  Effect 

Programs  for  carrying  out  the  general  transportation 
recommendations  have  been  recognized  as  essential. 
Iowa'  has  set  forth  as  objectives:  "(1)  to  plan  the 
most  efEcient,  coordinated  future  Iowa  transportation 
system,  including  all  agencies,  practicable  of  realiza- 
tion within  25  years;  (2)  to  prepare  definite  10-year 
construction  programs,  in  harmony  with  the  25-year 
plan,  for  all  existing  and  prospective  Iowa  transporta- 
tion agencies."  The  Iowa  Transportation  Committee  ' 
has  presented  a  tentative  outline  of  the  construction 
needed  on  the  different  elements  of  Iowa's  transporta- 
tion system  from  1935  through  1944. 

Resulting  Benefits 

The  New  Hampshire  State  Planning  Report '  points 
out  that  when  proper  integration  of  transportation 
facilities  has  been  secured  the  following  types  of  bene- 
fit will  result:  "(1)  geographical  network  of  transpor- 
tation channels,  which  will  bring  aU  regions  and  com- 
munities of  the  State  into  adequate  and  appropriate 
relationship  under  one  or  more  of  the  types  of  services; 
(2)  balance  between  facihties,  which  will  give  weight 
to  each  type  of  transportation  in  accordance  with  its 
capacity  to  serve  definite  needs;  (3)  continuity  between 
transportation  services,  which  will  insure  working 
connections  and  transfers;  (4)  flexibUity,  promoting 
periodical  adjustment  to  conditions  as  they  may 
vary  from  time  to  time — such  as  contraction  of  one 
service  and  expansion  of  others,  as  need  be ;  (5)  economy 
of  organization  and  operation,  which  makes  possible 
rates  for  transportation  commensurate  with  the  value 
of  commodities  and  passenger  service  rendered;  (6) 
tax  adjustment,  which  wiD  place  all  forms  of  transpor- 
tation on  a  comparable  basis  of  taxation." 


•  A  Report  of  Progress  of  the  Iowa  State  Planning  Board,  September  1934,  p.  383. 
■  A  Report  of  Progress  of  the  Iowa  State  Planning  Board,  September  1934,  pp. 

421-126. 
'  New  Hampshire  State  Planning  Problems  and  Seconunendatlons,  New  Hamp- 
hire  State  Planning  Board,  July  1934,  pp.  «l-fl2. 
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HIGHWAYS  AND  OTHER  TRAFFIC  WAYS 


Highway  transportation  touches  more  interests  than 
any  other  type  of  transportation  and  has  the  most 
varied  contacts  with  life  and  business.  This  has  been 
well  stated  in  the  Regional  Survey  of  New  York  and  Its 
Environs:*  "The  city  street  is  much  more  than  a 
trafBc  way.  In  addition  to  the  functions  it  performs 
as  a  highway  in  accommodating  the  movement  of 
vehicles  from  place  to  place,  the  street  is  the  right-of- 
way  that  affords  access  to  and  from  all  abutting  build- 
ings for  all  the  purposes  of  business,  residential  use, 
policing,  scavenging,  and  fire  piotection;  it  is  also  the 
pubhc  reservation  within  which  are  placed  the  services 
of  water,  gas,  electricity,  and  drainage  that  buildings 
require  for  purposes  of  use,  health,  and  safety;  and  it  is 
the  space  that  insures,  or  should  insure,  to  abutting 
buildings  their  principal  and  certain  means  of  obtaining 
light  and  air.  Where  the  property  is  residential,  it  is 
impossible  to  prevent  children  from  playing  on  the 
streets." 

Comprehensive  Highway  Planning 

Any  comprehensive  State  plan  for  highways  must  be 
carried  out  mainly  by  the  State  highway  department 
but  State  Planning  Boards  can  help  to  coordinate  the 
program  with  that  of  the  counties  and  municipaUties 
and  can  do  much  essential  research  work  which  a 
State  department  is  not  often  in  a  position  to  undertake. 

Many  arguments  for  comprehensive  highway  plan- 
ning were  advanced  by  State  Planning  Boaids.  The 
Oklahoma  Board  '  declares  many  improvements  could 
have  been  made  in  the  organization  and  alinement  of 
highways  and  considerable  economy  could  have  been 
effected  if  there  had  been  a  State-wnde  long-term  plan 
based  upon  modern  traffic-planning  principles.  North 
Dakota  '"  believes  that  comprehensive  highway  plans 
should  bo  prepared  so  that  counties  and  townsliips  will 
undertake  construction  work  only  on  a  planned  system. 
The  New  York  State  Planning  Board  "  reports  that 
although  the  State  spent  an  average  .$48,000,000  dur- 
ing the  past  4  years  on  State  highways,  a  good  many 
State  highways  aie  still  too  narrow,  or  are  in  need  of 
resurfacing  or  rebuilding.  Main  routes  run  through 
congested  areas,  and  roadsides  are  cluttered  with 
obno.xious  buildings,  stands,  and  billboards.  If  the 
public  funds  put  into  road  building  are  to  be  used  to  the 
best  advantage,  farsighted  planning  is  necessary  to 
establish  the  location,  direction,  and  width  of  roads  and 

'  Regional  Survey  of  New  York  and  Its  Environs,  Volume  IH,  Highway  TrafBo 

•  Preliminary  Report  ot  Oklahoma  State  Planning  Board,  Sept.  7,  1934,  p.  88. 

»  Preliminary  Report  on  Transportation,  North  Dakota  State  Planning  Board, 
AprU  1935,  p.  12. 

"  A  Progress  Report  to  the  National  Resources  Board  on  the  Making  of  a  State 
Flan  for  New  York,  New  York  State  Planning  Board,  Septemt>er  1934,  pt.  XI,  p.  8. 


streets  so  as  to  provide  one  of  the  most  direct,  conven- 
ient, safe,  and  pleasant  ways  of  travel.  This  planning 
should  comprehend  the  entire  highway  system. 

Planning  Highways  in  Relation  to  other  Elements 

Several  State  planning  boards  called  attention  to  the 
necessity  of  planning  the  highway  system  in  relation  to 
the  use  of  land,  recreational  resources,  industries,  and 
schools. 

The  Minnesota  Planning  Board  '^  presented  plates 
depicting  population  per  square  mile  by  townships 
and  by  counties,  and  assessed  valuation  by  counties, 
as  an  index  of  highway  requirements.  This  same  re- 
port "  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  improved  high- 
ways have  made  possible  consolidated  schools,  which 
represent  a  forward  step  in  elementary  education. 
Highway  studies  in  relation  to  agricultural  and  mineral 
resources  were  recommended  by  boards  in  Utah  "  and 
the  Pacific  Northwest  Region."  The  latter  suggested 
in  addition  that  plans  for  the  use  of  land,  recreational 
resources,  power  and  industries  will  provide  a  greatly 
broadened  factual  basis  for  highway  planning.  State 
Planning  Report  of  Iowa  "  and  Connecticut  "  mention 
the  desirability  of  studying  highways  in  relation  to  rec- 
reational areas,  and  Connecticut  mentions  in  this  con- 
nection studies  for  flood  control.  Land  use  studies 
appeared,  to  several  State  planning  boards,  to  be  par- 
ticularly important  in  the  development  of  a  State  high- 
way system.  The  Arkansas  Board  '*  recommends  that 
the  opening  of  any  new  road  be  deferred,  if  possible, 
until  the  completion  of  the  land-use  study,  which  is 
to  determine  the  submarginal  or  unproductive  areas 
for  the  purpose  of  relocating  the  population  now  in 
these  areas  on  more  productive  lands.  Hence  the  con- 
struction of  roads,  schools,  and  other  facilities  in  areas 
which  are  ultimately  to  be  depopulated  and  used  for 
forests  or  recreational  purposes  would  be  extremely 
wasteful.  The  Idaho  Board,"  presenting  similar  argu- 
ments, points  out  that  land-use  plans  show  the  way  to 
self-sustaining    secondary    or    county    road    systems 


>■  Report  of  State  Planning  Board  to  National  Resources  Board,  Minnesota  Stat* 
Planning  Board,  November  1934,  pt.  II.  p.  120. 

i>  Report  of  State  Planning  Board  to  National  Resources  Board,  Minnesota  State 
Planning  Board,  November  1934,  pt.  II,  p.  125. 

"A  State  Plan  for  Utah,  Progress  Report,  Utah  State  Planning  Board,  April 
1935. 

"  Progress  Report  on  Regional  Planning,  Paciflo  Northwest  Regional  Planning 
Board,  January  1935.  p.  109. 

>•  State  Plan,  Iowa  State  Planning  Board,  pt.  in  (Recreation),  p.  25. 

"  A  Condensed  Report  on  Planning  for  Connecticut,  Connecticut  State  Planning 
Board,  October  1934.  p.  8. 

"  Preliminary  Report  of  the  Arkansas  State  Planning  Board,  September  1S34,  pp. 
199-200. 

>•  Six  Months'  Progress  Report,  Idaho  State  Planning  Board,  December  1934, 
"Exhibit  F",  pp.  3-4. 
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From  "  Preliminary  Report,"  Jan  11, 1934. 
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through  service.  The  New  York  Board  ^  states  that 
a  recent  survey  shows  that  nearly  6  million  acres  of 
subniarginal  farm  or  idle  land  will  not  need  farm 
service  roads.  The  Oklahoma  Board  ^'  also  recognizes 
the  savings  that  may  be  made  if  highway  plans  are 
formulated  in  studied  relation  to  land-use  plans. 

Planning  Procedure 

As  an  example  of  the  types  of  highway  problems 
which  may  be  investigated  by  a  State  planning  board, 
the  list  of  "vital  questions"  compiled  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Highways  and  Transportation  of  the  New 
York  State  Planning  Board"  is  of  interest.  They  may 
be  summarized  as  follows: 

1.  How  long  will  each  type  of  e.xisting  road  last  and 
what  will  be  the  maintenance  charges  under  present 
and  estimated  future  traffic? 

2.  How  much  will  it  cost  per  mile  to  reconstruct 
certain  existing  roads? 

3.  What  is  the  vehicle  mileage  on  different  units  in 
the  State  and  county  highway  systems  and  is  it  in- 
creasing or  decreasing? 

4.  What  savings  per  vehicle  and  what  increased 
vehicle  mileage  may  be  expected  in  case  of  the  improve- 
ment of  certain  roads,  and  will  these  increases  liquidate 
the  improvements?  Should  part  of  such  cost  be 
charged  to  the  general  pubhc  welfare? 

5.  Can  a  formula  be  developed  for  estimating  the  use 
made  of  and  the  damage  done  to  major  trunk  highways 
b}-  excessively  heavy  vehicles,  and  how  much  of  the 
cost  of  building  such  highways  may  be  allocated  to  the 
heavy  vehicles? 

6.  What  is  the  approximate  annual  income  from 
license  fees  and  gasoline  tax  derived  from  passenger 
cars,  buses,  and  motor  trucks? 

7.  TMiat  proportion  of  the  highway  revenue  is  col- 
lected from  residents  of  rural  and  urban  areas  and 
expended  in  these  respective  areas? 

The  California  State  Planning  Board  ^  believes  it  to 
be  highly  important  that  a  broad-visioned  official  plan- 
ning agency  attack  the  following  specific  highway  prob- 
lems; determination  of  the  proper  functions  of  high- 
ways; establishment  of  definite  highway  classifications 
and  standards  of  construction,  based  upon  functions; 
by-passing  of  cities;  value  and  use  of  super-highways, 
parkways,  and  other  speciahzed  types  of  primary, 
heavy-duty  highways;  need  of  freeways;  control  of 
commercial  establishments  and  advertising  along  high- 

"  state  Planning  lor  Xew  York,  Summary  of  Progress  to  Governor  Herbert  H. 
Lehman,  New  York  State  Planning  Board,  January  1935,  p.  66. 

"  Preliminary  Report  ot  Oklahoma  State  Planning  Board,  September  1934,  pp. 
90-91. 

"  State  Planning  Board  Bulletin  No.  15,  New  York  State  Planning  Board,  Novem- 
ber 1934,  pp.  6-S. 

"  A  report  to  the  National  Resources  Board  on  the  Work  of  the  California  State 
Planning  Board,  December  1934,  pp.  eS-69. 


ways;  landscaping  and  fireproofingof  roadsides;  devel- 
opment of  tourways  or  special  routes  having  high 
scenic  value  and  definite  tourist  interest. 

Traffic  Surveys 

A  majority  of  the  State  planning  boards  presented 
the  results  of  traffic  surveys.  Traffic  accidents,  vol- 
ume of  traffic  at  points  of  entry  into  the  State,  traffic 
flow  studies,  including  origin  and  destination  data,  and 
studies  of  motor  vehicles — registration,  number  of 
persons  per  veldcle,  gasoline  consumption,  passenger- 
car  sales — are  a  few  of  the  types  of  traffic  studies  re- 
ported. 

A  number  of  the  State  planning  boards  found  ade- 
quate State-wide  traffic  surveys  completed.  Some  of 
these  were  made  by  the  State  highway  departments. 
Others  were  done  cooperatively  by  the  State  highway 
department  and  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads.  The 
Oregon  State  Planning  Council  "  advocated  a  study  of 
conflicting  traffic  regulations  and  motor  vehicle  legisla- 
tion in  the  northwestern  States. 

Studies  of  Special  Types  of  Traffic 

Trucks  and  Busses 

Various  States  have  made  special  studies  of  truck  and 
bus  transportation  over  the  State  highway  system. 
The  Kansas  Board  *^  studied  the  ability  of  the  common 
carrier  operating  witliin  the  State  to  provide  the  con- 
tinuity of  service  essential  to  satisfactory  transporta- 
tion. The  Indiana  Board  ^^  analyzed  the  operating 
methods  of  common,  contract,  and  private  carriers, 
their  financial  responsibihty  and  insurance  carried, 
and  the  extra  costs  of  highway  construction  and 
maintenance  necessitated  by  the  heavily  loaded  trucks 
and  busses. 

Trucks 

Many  States  have  conducted  surveys  of  truck  lines 
and  truck  traffic  from  various  angles.  Kansas  -'  has 
had  a  comprehensive  traffic  survey  of  trucks  entering 
the  State  to  determine  among  other  things  the  number 
of  trucks  operating  and  the  amount  of  freight  carried 
into  the  State  from  outside  points,  the  average  length  of 
haul  within  and  outside  the  State,  the  number  of 
trucks  entering  the  State  empty  and  crossing  the  State 
empty,  commodities  hauled,  county  of  origin  or  desti- 
nation, and  weight  of  load.     The  collection  of  these 


M  Six  Months'  Progress  Report,  Oregon  State  Planning  Council,  January  193S,  p. 
168. 

"  Progress  Report,  Kansas  State  Planning  Board,  September  1934,  pp.  109-110. 

X  Preliminary  Report,  Indiana  State  Planning  Board,  1934,  vol.  II,  appendix  O, 
sec.  Ill,  pp.  59-60-63-64,  sec.  IV,  pp.  68-69. 

"  Progress  Report,  Kansas  State  Planning  Board,  September  1934,  pp.  I07-I0S-112, 
and  the  Coordination  of  Transport,  March  1935. 
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data  was  facilitated  by  the  fact  that  a  Kansas  statute 
requires  every  truck  entering  the  State  to  stop  at  a 
"port  of  entry"  in  order  that  the  Bureau  of  Inspection 
may  determine  whether  it  has  complied  with  the  tax 
laws.  The  cooperation  of  the  Kansas  Corporation 
Commission  was  secured,  and  the  driver  of  each  truck 
entering  the  State  during  the  month  of  May  was  re- 
quired to  supply  the  desired  information.  A  map  giv- 
ing the  routes  of  truck  common  carriers  shows  that  they 
are,  in  general,  not  supplementing  rail  service,  in  the 
sense  of  serving  otherwise  inaccessible  points,  but  are 
competing  with  the  rails  along  their  entire  length. 

The  Arkansas  State  Planning  Board  -'  also  found 
freight  truck  hues  and  passenger  bus  lines  largely 
paralleling  and  duphcating  railroad  service.  A  care- 
ful study  would  be  necessary  to  determine  how  much 
of  this  duplication  is  warranted. 

The  Colorado  State  Planning  Board  ^  studied  truck 
registration  over  a  period  of  years;  the  relative  tonnage 
of  coal  shipped  by  truck  or  wagon  and  by  railroads; 
the  percentage  of  truck  traffic  to  the  total  traffic;  and 
truck  traffic  on  mountain  roads  and  over  mountain 
passes,  which  has  produced  a  large  nmnber  of  serious 
accidents. 

A  map  prepared  by  the  Maine  State  Planning 
Board  ,^°  showing  the  highways  used  by  motor  trucks 
carrying  freight  and  express  for  hire  over  regularly 
scheduled  routes  within  the  State,  indicates  that  the 
entire  population  of  the  State  is  served  by  common 
carrier  routes. 

The  New  Hampshire  Report  ^'  contains  two  inter- 
esting traffic  flow  maps,  showing  truck  traffic  in  1926 
and  1931.  A  Wisconsin  study  '^  of  automobile  regis- 
trations show  that  the  rate  of  truck  increases  has  ex- 
ceeded the  rate  of  general  automobile  increases  since 
1918.  The  trend  toward  truck  utihzation  in  Wisconsin 
has  been  marked  and  reasonably  uniform  despite  the 
depression. 

The  Indiana  State  Planning  Board  ''  made  a  special 
study  of  lawful  and  unlawful  truck  operators,  trucking 
brokers,  and  "share-expense  agencies",  who  help 
private  car  owners  secure  paying  passengers  when  they 
are  dri^'ing  on  pleasure  or  business  trips,  an  evil  which 
already  has  been  banned  by  one  State  legislature. 

Truck  regulation  and  the  establishment  of  rates  re- 
ceived  the  attention  of  some  of  the  State  planning 

"  Preliminary  Report— Arkansas  State  Planning  Board,  September  1934,  p.  245. 

»  Preliminary  Report  to  the  National  Resources  Board  on  State  Planning  in 
Colorado.  Colorado  State  Planning  Board,  August  1934,  pp.  33-3-1. 

"  Maine  State  Planning,  March  1935,  vol.  I,  no.  5,  map  2,  flg.  30. 

"  state  Planning  in  New  Hampshire,  New  Hampshire  State  Planning  Board, 
March  1935,  p.  fi5 

"  A  study  of  Wisconsin,  Its  Resources  Physical,  Social,  and  Economic  Back- 
ground,Wisconsin,  Regional  Plaiming  Committee,  December  1934,  p.  417. 

»  Preliminary  Report,  Indiana  State  Planning  Board,  1934,  vol.  II,  appendU  C, 
sec.  HI,  pp.  54-61. 


boards.  The  Minnesota  Board  '*  states  that  the  ever 
increasing  use  of  truck  transportation  makes  the  ques- 
tion of  regulation  an  important  one.  The  Indiana 
Board  '*  also  advocated  study  of  the  trucking  rate 
structure.  Both  the  Minnesota  and  Indiana  Boards 
recommended  studies  of  desirable  tax  requirements  for 
trucks. 

Busses 

The  Kansas  State  Planning  Board  '^  made  a  survey 
to  determine  the  seating  capacity  and  the  number  of 
passenger  busses  which  (1)  entered  the  State  to  termi- 
nate their  trip  in  some  Kansas  community  and  (2)  used 
Kansas  roads  as  a  bridge  to  some  other  States.  In 
New  Hampshire  ^'  the  mileage  of  motor  bus  routes  in 
operation  is  practically  identical  with  that  of  the 
railroads. 

The  State  Planning  Board  of  Indiana  ^  analyzed  the 
comparative  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  bus 
travel  to  that  offered  by  steam  and  electric  railroads, 
studied  the  questions  of  safety  of  travel  in  public  buses 
and  the  regulation  and  taxation  of  them. 

Other  Highway  Studies 

Various  other  special  types  of  highway  studies  were 
made  or  compiled  by  State  Planning  Boards.  The 
following  are  examples:  Studies  of  highway  location  ^' 
in  relation  to  (a)  density  of  population,  (b)  per  capita 
investment,  (c)  trade  centers  served,  and  (d)  contribut- 
ing auxiliary  roads;  number  of  hcensed  passengar  cars, 
number  of  licensed  trucks,  and  amount  of  gasoline  con- 
sumed per  mile  of  highway;  mileage  of  Iiighways  in 
areas  of  unit  per  (a)  iS  1,000,000  of  assessed  valuation, 
(6)  100  square  miles,  (r)  1,000  population;  *°  percentage 
of  the  population  of  the  State  served  by  the  primary, 
secondary,  and  supplementary  highway  system;*' 
percent  of  population  and  land  area  and  number  of 
incorporated  villages  and  towns  lying  more  than  5 
miles  from  a  State  highway,  "  studies  of  the  problems 
involved  in  the  administration  of  county  roads  by  the 


"  Report  of  State  Planning  Board  to  National  Resources  Board,  Minnesota  State 
Planning  Board,  pt.  II,  p.  122. 

»  Preliminary  Report,  Indiana  State  Plaiming  Board,  1934,  vol.  II,  appendii  C, 
sec.  Ill,  pp.  53-56. 

"  Progress  Report,  Kansas  State  Planning  Board,  September  1934,  pp.  107-108. 

"  State  Planning  in  New  Hampshire,  State  Planning  and  Development  Commis- 
sion, March  1935,  p.  65. 

><  Preliminary  Report  of  Indiana  State  Planning  Board,  1934,  vol.  II,  appendii  C, 
sec.  IV,  pp.  67-71. 

•  state  Planning  and  National  Resources  Report  for  Tennessee,  Tennessee  State 
Plaiming  Board,  December  1934,  p.  5. 

<•  Progress  Report,  Colorado  State  Planning  Commission,  April  1935,  Transporta- 
tion, p.  1. 

•>  A  State  Plan  for  Missouri,  Preliminary  Report,  Missouri  State  Planning  Board, 
June  1934,  p.  40. 

u  Progress  Report,  Kansas  State  Planning  Board,  September  1934,  p.  113. 
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State  Highway  Department;"  pavement  widths;"" 
mileage  of  different  types  of  pavement;  "  "  percentage 
of  farms  located  on  concrete,  briclc,  asphalt,  and 
macadam  roads.** 

Special  Types  of  Highways 

Highways  to  serve  special  purposes  were  studied  by 
a  number  of  State  Planning  Boards. 

Parkways 

Inspired  by  the  original  Bronx  River  Parkway  com- 
pleted in  1925,  the  idea  of  providing  special  roadways 
through  parklands  for  the  rapid  movement  of  passen- 
ger vehicles  has  spread  rapidly.  The  parkway  has  been 
defined  by  Mr.  Edward  M.  Bassett  *'  as  "a  strip  of 
public  land  devoted  to  recreation,  over  which  the 
abutting  owner  has  no  right  of  light,  air,  or  access." 
In  many  cases,  however,  the  term  "parkway"  is  still 
incorrectly  used  to  designate  city  streets  which  have 
some  ornamental  treatment  and  from  which  commercial 
traffic  is  excluded.  The  term  "boulevard"  describes  a 
highway  provided  with  landscape  treatment  but  to 
which  abutting  property  has  the  right  of  direct  access. 

The  parkway  has  proved  most  useful  in  metropolitan 
areas  where  it  supplements  and  for  considerable  dis- 
tances may  parallel  the  general  traffic  routes.  It  pro- 
vides traffic  capacity  to  handle  the  tremendous  week- 
end load  of  passenger  cars  carrying  those  who  want  to 
get  out  into  the  open  air  for  week-end  recreation. 

Recently,  construction  of  parkways  has  been  sug- 
gested in  entirely  rural  areas  where  they  can  be  com- 
bined with  projects  for  the  preservation  of  natural 
scenic  beauty.  The  outstanding  examples  of  this  type 
are  the  proposed  Green  Mountain  Parkway  and 
Shenandoah-Great  Smoky  Parkway. 

Among  the  States  whose  planning  boards  recom- 
mended parkways  are  Kansas,^"  Missouri,^'  New 
Jersey,"  and  New  Hampshire.^'  The  New  Hampshire 
Board  points  out  that  the  State  has  scenic  and  recrea- 
tional values  which  it  should  preserve  for  all  time  for 
the  greatest  number  of  people.    Parkways  well  located 

"  A  State  Plan  for  Utah,  Progress  Report,  Utah  State  Planning  Board,  April  1935, 
p.  255. 

'•  Six-Months'  Progress  Report,  Oregon  State  Planning  Council,  January  1935, 
vol.  III.  pp.  167-168. 

"  Preliminary  Report  on  a  Series  of  State  Planning  Studies,  Kentucky  State 
Planning  Board,  September  1934,  ch.  V,  p.  6. 

"  A  Preliminary  Report  on  State  Planning,  Michigan  State  Planning  Commis- 
sion, September  1934,  p.  266. 

"  Preliminary  Report  of  National  Resources  Board,  New  Mexico  State  Planning 
Board,  December  1934,  p.  139. 

"  Report  of  the  Illinois  State  Planning  Commission,  December  1934,  p.  87. 

"  In  City  PLinning,  July  1933,  p.  138. 

"  Progress  Report,  Kansas  State  Planning  Board,  September  1934,  p.  53. 

"  Proposed  Ozark  Parkway,  Missouri  State  Planning  Board,  December  1934,  p.  I. 

'» A  Preliminary  Report  Upon  Planning  Surveys  and  Planning  Studies  for  the 
State  of  New  Jersey,  New  Jersey  State  Planning  Board,  September  1934,  p.  25. 

"  New  Hampshire  State  Planning  Problems  and  Recommendations,  New  Hamp- 
shire State  Planning  Board,  July  1934,  pp.  6»-61. 


on  hillsides  and  mountain  sides  overlooking  rivers, 
lakes,  and  valleys  will  add  to  the  enjoyment  of  the 
visitor  and  foster  State  pride. 

The  Missouri  State  Planning  Report  "  has  suggested 
a  system  of  i)arkways  for  tlie  State,  serving  all  sections, 
passing  in  the  vicinity  of  the  principal  cities  but  not 
entering  them,  because  of  the  excessive  cost  of  acquiring 
adequate  rights-of-way.  The  system  is  so  designed 
that  it  could  be  connected  with  similar  systems  in  adjoin 
ing  States.  The  location  of  the  proposed  parkways  has 
been  studied  in  relation  to  United  States  highways  and 
is  designed  for  operation  independent  of  the  present 
highway  system  but  the  reports  state  that  there  is  no 
objection  to  using  parts  of  the  existing  highway  system 
in  sparsely  settled  sections  where  additional  rights-of- 
way  can  be  secured  to  carry  out  the  purpose  of  the  park- 
way. The  report  suggests  that  the  width  of  the  right- 
of-way  will  depend  largely  on  topography  and  scenic 
views,  but  that  it  should  be  from  several  hundred  to 
1,000  feet  in  width.  At  places  on  ridge  routes  approxi- 
mately 300  to  400  feet  might  provide  the  necessary  pro- 
tection of  the  scenery,  while  at  other  points  widths  in 
excess  of  1,000  feet  might  be  necessary  for  Hmited  dis- 
tances to  control  lake  shores,  stream  beds,  cliffs,  or  other 
special  features. 

Freeways  or  Limited  Ways 

A  "freeway"  is  similar  to  a  parkway  in  that  direct 
access  from  abutting  property  is  eliminated.  It  differs 
from  a  parkway  in  that  it  accommodates  both  pleasure 
and  commercial  traffic. 

The  Westchester  County  (N.  Y.)  Park  Commission 
was  farsighted  in  providing  for  this  type  of  highway. 
They  planned  at  the  start  to  supplement  their  magnifi- 
cent system  of  parkways  with  one  or  more  routes 
through  park  property  which  would  be  designed  to 
carry  both  "pleasure"  and  commercial  traffic. 

Limited  ways  have  been  proposed  for  New  England 
by  the  New  England  Regional  Planning  Commission." 
These  proposed  limited  ways  incorporate  the  following 
features:  (1)  Separation  of  opposing  lines  of  traffic; 
(2)  grade  separation  or  rotary-traffic  design  of  inter- 
section; (.3)  control  of  borderland  to  prevent  access 
except  at  properly  designed  intersections;  (4)  provision 
for  pedestrian  paths  along  the  highway  and  over 
bridges;  and  (5)  proper  curves,  banking,  and  visibility 
for  fast-moving  traffic.  It  is  evident  from  the  above 
analysis  that  legally  a  "limited  way"  is  the  same  as  a 
"freeway",  which  has  been  defined  by  Mr.  Edward 
M.  Bassett  "  as  a  "strip  of  public  land  devoted  to 

"  Proposed  Ozark  Parkway,  Missouri  State  Planning  Board,  December  1934. 
pp.  I-Il. 

"  A  Plan  for  New  England  Progress  Report  to  the  National  Resources  Board, 
New  Enghind  Re^iionul  Planning  Commission,  October  1934,  p.  13a. 

"  In  City  Planning,  July  1933,  p.  138. 
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movement,  over  which  the  abutting  owner  has  no  right 
of  light,  air,  or  access. " 

The  New  England  Regional  Planning  Commission 
has  prepared  an  attractive  12-page  pamphlet,  entitled 
"Limited  Motorways",  in  wluch  are  set  forth  its  pro- 
posals. This  report  "  claims  that  economics  will  result 
from  the  adoption  of  limited  ways  in  land  costs,  costs 
of  preparing  the  right-of-way,  paving  costs,  and  accident 
costs. 

Since  legislation  is  needed  to  permit  State  highway 
commissioners  to  build  limited  ways,  the  New  England 
Regional  Planning  Commission  asked  Mr.  Thomas 
MacDonald,  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  to 
make  a  study  of  such  legislation.  The  model  enabling 
act  for  freeways,  which  he  prepared,  is  given  in  the 
Progress  Report.*^ 

Miscellaneous  Special  Highways 

The  lUinois  State  Planning  Consultant,*'  calling  at- 
tention to  the  rapid  increase  in  freight  shipments  by 
truck,  reports  that  in  his  opinion  the  construction  of 
special  trucking  highways  in  some  areas  is  within  the 
realm  of  possibility.  The  State  Planning  Board  of 
Minnesota  '"  recommended  that  careful  study  be  given 
to  the  questions  (a)  of  the  desirability  of  separating 
truck  traffic  from  that  of  passenger  vehicles  and  (b)  of 
practical  methods  of  financing  the  dual  system  of  high- 
ways required.  The  New  Hampshire  Consultant  *'  has 
also  considered  the  desirabihty  of  separating  truck  and 
pleasure  traffic  either  through  the  separation  of  the 
roadways  within  a  single  right-of-way  or  upon  separate 
rights-of-way. 

Another  type  of  highway,  known  as  the  "tourway", 
hmited  to  passenger  vehicles,  serving  the  various  recrea- 
tional and  forest  areas  in  the  State  and  connecting  with 
various  national  highways,  has  been  advocated  by  the 
Minnesota  Planning  Board.^^  The  board  points  out 
that  existing  roads  and  highways  may  be  used  in  part 
in  laying  out  this  type  of  highway. 

Similar  scenic  park-to-park  roads  have  been  proposed 
for  Utah  *'  and  Kentucky." 

"  In  City  Planning,  July  1933,  p.  9. 

w  A  Plan  for  New  England  Progress— Keport  to  the  National  Resources  Board, 
New  England  Regional  Planning  Commission,  October  1934.  appendix  3,  Legislation. 

"  Report  of  the  Illinois  State  Planning  Commission,  December  1934,  pp.  84-85. 

•"  Keport  of  State  Planning  Board  to  National  Resources  Board,  Minnesota  State 
Planning  Board,  November  1934,  pt.  II,  p.  122. 

"  New  Hampshire  State  Planning  Problems  and  Recommendations,  New  Hamp- 
shire State  Planning  Board,  July  1934,  pp.  58-59. 

"  Report  of  State  Planning  Board  to  National  Resources  Board,  Minnesota  State 
Planning  Board,  November  1934,  pt.  II,  pp.  122-123. 

"  A  State  Plan  for  Utah,  Progress  Report,  Utah  State  Planning  Board,  April  193S, 
pp.  259-261. 

"  Preliminary  Report  on  a  Series  of  State  Planning  Studies,  Kentucky  State 
Planning  Board,  September  1934,  p.  18. 


Roadside  Improvement 

Roadside  improvement  has  received  much  attention 
by  the  State  Planning  Boards  and  is  facilitated  by  the 
requirement  that  at  least  I'A  percent  of  the  Federal 
highway  appropriations  to  the  States  must  be  spent  for 
landscaping  highways.  Under  this  provision  rapid 
strides  are  being  made  by  the  Oregon  State  Highway 
Commission.*'  The  regulations  of  the  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads  require  the  building  of  footpaths  along  heavily 
traveled  highways  adjacent  to  cities. 

The  Colorado  State  Planning  Board  °'  recommends 
that  more  attention  be  given  to  the  landscape  develop- 
ment of  highwaj's,  particularly  in  the  mountain  dis- 
tricts where  planting  is  needed  to  cover  road  scars  and 
to  prevent  erosion,  and  that  a  landscape  architect  be 
employed  by  the  State  highway  department  to  advise 
not  only  on  the  improvement  of  the  roadside,  but  also 
on  the  planning  of  highways  to  fit  the  topography. 

The  Florida  State  Road  Department  "  considers  the 
securing  of  adequate  rights-of-way  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant elements  of  highway  beautification.  The 
proper  grading  and  planting  of  the  roadside  also  are 
considered  important. 

Believing  that  the  improvement  of  the  roadsides  will 
return  to  Minnesota  many  times  the  original  invest- 
ment in  enhanced  tourist  trade  and  favorable  adver- 
tising of  the  State's  recreational  resources,  the  State 
Planning  Board''  recommends  (1)  wide  rights-of-way 
for  aU  truck  highways,  providing  adequate  space  for 
proper  drainage,  grading,  and  planting  operations; 
(2)  legislation  establishing  State  control  of  the  location 
of  all  signs  and  roadside  structures  such  as  refreshment 
stands,  gasoline  filling  stations,  and  wayside  markets 
adjacent  to  the  right-of-way. 

Long-Term  Plans 

The  New  Hampshire  State  Planning  Report  *' 
recommends,  for  the  development  of  the  comprehensive 
highway  plan,  a  program  of  expenditures  to  be  tied 
in  with  the  general  works  program,  covering  a  6-year 
period  and  advanced  1  year  annually.  Ten-year  high- 
way  construction   programs   were   advocated  by  the 


"  Six  Months'  Progress  Report,  Oregon  State  Planning  Council,  January  1935, 
vol.  Ill,  p.  167. 

»  Preliminary  Report  to  the  National  Resources  Board  on  State  Planning  in  Colo- 
rado, p.  37. 

•"  Progress  Report,  Florida  Slate  Planning  Board,  December  1934,  pp.  27-23. 

«'  Report  of  State  Planning  Board  to  National  Resources  Board,  Minnesota  State 
Planning  Board,  November  1934,  pt.  II,  p.  124. 

"  New  Hampshire  State  Planning  Problems  and  Recommendations,  New  Hamp- 
shire State  Planning  Board,  July  1934,  p.  59. 
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State  Planning  Boards  of  Colorado,"  Maryland," 
Minnesota,"  and  Virginia." 

A  5-year  construction  program  for  highway  improve- 
ments has  been  prepared  by  the  New  York  State 
Planning  Board  through  its  committee  on  public- 
works  program  under  the  chairmanship  of  Col.  Frederic 
S.  Greene,  superintendent  of  public  works.  The 
recommendations  presented  by  this  committee  involved 
a  200-million-dollar  program  described  as  follows:  '* 

"To  designate  in  detail  a  highway  program  for  5 
and  for  10  years  is  not  practical,  for  the  reason  that 
the  State  highway  program  necessarily  depends  year 
by  year  upon  the  appropriations  which  the  Governor 
and  the  legislature  deem  advisable  to  make.  The 
State  highway  system  is  definitely  designated  by  law 
and  contains  13,930  miles,  of  which  1,499  miles  are 
as  yet  earth  roads,  which  roads  are  to  be  improved  as 
rapidly  as  appropriations  permit.  The  logical  program, 
therefore,  would  be  first  to  complete  this  mileage,  after 
which  the  old  roads  on  the  system  previously  improved, 
but  now  inadequate  to  carry  the  increased  modern 
traffic,  should  be  rebuilt.  It  is  important  to  rebuild  old 
bridges,  many  of  which  on  the  present  improved  system 
are  inadequate.  Either  they  are  too  weak  to  carry 
present  highway  loads,  or  they  are  badly  located,  having 
in  many  instances  sharp  curves  at  both  ends  of  the 
bridge.  Both  of  these  defects  occur  at  many  of  the 
older  bridges.  In  the  5-year  program  it  is  recom- 
mended that  456  highway  bridges  be  replaced  at  an 
estimated  cost  of  $6,600,000. 

"Another  factor  of  importance  in  any  highway 
program  is  the  elimination  of  our  more  dangerous  grade 
crossings,  both  at  railroad  crossings  and  at  intersections 
of  important  highways. 

"To  sum  up,  any  adequate  highway  program  must 
contain  five  elements,  wliich  are  listed  in  the  order  of 
their  importance: 

"1.  General  maintenance  of  already  improved  roads. 

"2.  Reconstruction  of  improved  roads  which  have 
become  inadequate  to  carry  modern  traffic. 

"3.  Reconstruction  of  inadequate  bridges. 

"4.  Construction  of  grade-crossing-eUmination  struc- 
tures. 

"5.  Construction  of  new  highways. 


"  Progress  Report,  Colorado  State  Planning  Board,  April  1935,  Transportation, 
p.  2. 

"  Preliminary  Report,  Maryland  State  Planning  Commission,  August  1934, 
pp.  12-30. 

n  Report  or  State  Planning  Board  to  National  Resources  Board,  Minnesota  State 
Planning  Board,  No%ember  1934,  pt.  II,  pp.  127-128. 

^  Progress  Report,  Virginia  State  Planning  Board,  August  1934,  p.  13. 

T*  State  Planning  Board  Bulletin  No.  18,  New  York  State  Planning  Board,  January 
1935,  pp.  5,  6. 


"The  construction  of  new  liighways  is  placed  last  in 
importance  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  State  system 
has  now  so  far  progressed  that  practically  every  point 
of  importance  in  the  State  can  bo  reached  over  an 
improved  hard-surfaced  road." 

Tliis  5-year  program  called  for  the  replacement  by 
modern  structures  of  30  existing  railroad-highway 
grade-crossing  eliminations  and  the  construction  of 
19  new  eliminations. 

Future  Highway  Tasks 

State  Planning  Boards  report  monumental  highway 
tasks  lying  before  them.  The  Kentucky  Planning 
Consultant  "  reports  that  a  comprehensive  and  inte- 
grated system  of  highways  has  not  yet  been  established 
by  the  State.     Essential  data  are  lacking. 

The  State  Planning  Consultant  believes  that  the 
revision  and  completion  of  the  mapping  of  the  State 
by  the  United  States  Geological  Survey,  the  making  of 
an  aerial  map,  the  conducting  of  a  comprehensive 
traffic  survey,  and  the  keeping  of  accident  records  by 
the  State  highway  department,  all  of  which  are  funda- 
mental in  designing  a  rational  plan  for  the  develop- 
ment of  a  State  highway  system.  The  studies  would 
include  a  long-range  program  of  improvements. 

The  Ohio,'*  Minnesota,"  and  North  Dakota  ''  Plan- 
ning Boards  believe  the  principal  highway  task  facing 
their  States  is  not  the  building  of  additional  new  routes. 
In  North  Dakota  the  board  believes  that  the  construc- 
tion of  new  mileage  should  be  very  Hniited  until  such 
time  as  there  are  sufficient  funds  to  maintain  adequately 
the  mileage  already  constructed.  The  improvement 
of  existing  roads  is  the  principal  task  ahead  in  Ohio 
and  Minnesota.  The  Colorado  board  ''  advocates 
fuither  studies  to  determine  whether  liighway  wnden- 
ing  in  many  cases  will  be  more  satisfactory  in  the  long 
run  than  building  additional  routes.  In  Illinois,*"  the 
highway  problem  resolves  itself  into  a  threefold  objec- 
tive: (1)  The  completion  of  the  primary  system  under 
the  existing  Fodeial-aid  plans;  (2)  an  ultimate  concen- 
tration on  improvement  of  the  vast  mileage  of  secon- 
dary and  tertiary  lughways;  and  (3)  the  execution  of  a 
planned  program  of  grade  separation. 

'•  Preliminary  Report  on  a  Series  of  State  Planning  Studies,  Kentucky  State  Plan- 
ning Board,  September  1934,  ch.  V,  p.  5. 

"  Preliminary  Report  on  a  Series  of  State  Planning  Studies— Ohio  State  Planning 
Board.  August  1934,  ch.  V,  p.  5. 

"  Report  of  State  Planning  Board,  to  National  Resources  Board,  Minnesota  State 
Planning  Board. 

"  Preliminary  Report,  North  Dakota  State  Planning  Board,  1935,  Transportation, 
p.  12. 

'•  Preliminary  Report  to  the  National  Resources  Board  on  State  Planning  in 
Colorado,  Colorado  State  Planning  Board,  .\ugust  1934,  pp.  34,  35. 

"  Report  of  the  Illinois  Slate  Planning  Commission,  December  1934,  p.  84. 
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RAILROADS  AND  RAIL  TERMINALS 


The  development  of  railroad  lines  and  their  freif^ht 
and  passenger  terminals  is  dependent  primarily  on  the 
initiative  of  the  railroad  companies  but  is  nevertheless 
of  such  pubhc  importance  that  it  is  an  essential  part 
of  any  State  or  regional  plan. 

A  brief  history  of  railroad  development  within  the 
area  being  studied  is  essential  in  order  to  understand 
the  problems  involved.  Through  trunk-line  railroads 
are  primarily  carriers  of  freight  and  it  is  therefore 
essential  that  they  follow  comparatively  low-grade 
routes  over  which  heavy  freight  trains  can  be  economi- 
cally operated.  The  prevailing  grades  upon  such  rail- 
road lines  fix  to  a  considerable  degree  their  standing  as 
trunk-line  facilities  and  almost  all  available  routes 
already  have  been  utilized. 

The  sites  for  suitable  trunk-line  freight  and  passenger 
terminals  are  also  limited  and,  as  a  result  of  the  rapid 
increases  in  land  values  during  the  past  2  or  3  decades, 
it  would  now  entail  almost  prohibitive  expense  for 
another  railroad  to  obtain  such  facilities  as  would  enable 
it  to  compete  with  existing  lines.  It  is  therefore  true 
in  most  cases  that,  for  State  and  regional  planning 
purposes,  it  can  be  assumed  that  the  present  trunk-line 
routes  are  the  only  ones  that  need  be  considered. 

Essentially  a  National  Problem 

Railroads  have  been  recognized  by  most  state  plan- 
ning Boards  as  essentially  a  national  transportation 
medium  whose  major  problems  can  be  solved  only  as 
part  of  a  comprehensive  national  plan.  The  Arkansas 
State  Planning  Board  reports:" 

"Any  broad  approach  to  the  State-wide  solution 
of  the  railroad  problem  with  its  many  ramifications 
leads  inevitably  to  the  consideration  of  the  effect  certain 
readjustments  might  have  on  adjoining  States,  and 
on  the  whole  national  transportation  system.  Like- 
wise, it  becomes  apparent  at  once  that  the  various 
State  boundaries  have  no  direct  relation  to  the  cc^n- 
prehensive  planning  of  the  closely  knitted  and  inter- 
related network  or  railroads  throughout  the  Nation." 

The  Oklahoma  State  Planning  Board "  likewise 
pointed  out  the  fact  that  State  boundary  lines  bear  no 
relation  to  the  railroad  network. 

The  Pacific  Northwest  Regional  Report  states:  '^ 

"Railroads  particularly  are  a  national  problem,  and 
the  solutions  of  the  railroad  problems  of  the  region 
lie  in  the  meeting  of  the  national  needs." 

The  Kentucky  State  Planning  Report  emphasized 

"  Preliminiry  Report  of  the  Arkansas  State  Planning  Board.  Sept.  10, 1934,  p.  221. 
"»  Preliminary  Report  of  the  Oklahoma  State  Planning  Board,  Sept.  7,  1934,  p.  93. 
"  Progress  Report  on  Regional  Planning,  Pacific  Northwest  Regional  Planning 
Board,  January  183j,  p.  16S. 


both  the  national  aspects  of  railroad  problems  and  the 
need  for  transportation  coordination  when  it  stated:  " 
"The  problems  with  respect  to  railroads  are  much 
the  same  in  Kentucky  as  in  other  States.  Establishing 
balance  between  the  facilities  and  the  demand  for  this 
type  of  transport  within  the  framework  of  a  general- 
ized national  scheme  constitutes  the  solution.  Coordi- 
nation with  other  types  of  transport  into  a  well-artic- 
ulated system  in  which  every  type  performs  the  func- 
tion for  which  it  is  best  fitted  is  a  part  of  this  solution." 

Relation  to  Other  Elements 

Planning  boards  have  recognized  the  fact  that  rail- 
road problems  can  be  solved  only  by  taking  into  con- 
sideration many  other  elements.  The  related  problems 
of  railroads  and  highway  carriers  already  have  been 
briefly  discussed.  The  California  State  Planning 
Board  '*  points  out  the  particular  coordinating  service 
that  State  planning  boards  are  in  a  position  to  offer: 

"Progress  which  has  been  made  in  planning  and  re- 
arranging transportation  facilities  in  cities  and  regions 
elsewhere  in  the  coimtry  indicates  that  a  central  agency, 
such  as  the  State  planning  board,  can  bring  about 
improvement  in  the  arrangement  of  facilities  and  in 
transportation  service  which  is  not  now  and  cannot  be 
accomplished  by  any  branch  of  the  transportation 
industry  or  existing  governmental  division." 

The  Cahfomia  State  Planning  Board  calls  attention 
to  the  value  of  State  planning  boards  in  preventing 
and  solving  problems  of  conflict  between  the  railroads 
and  industrial  and  residential  developments,  as  fol- 
lows: ** 

"Through  the  communities  of  the  San  Gabriel  Val- 
ley four  main-line  raUroads  *  *  *  parallel  each 
other,  the  lateral  distance  between  the  northerly  and 
southerly  lines  being  about  16  miles.  This  means 
that  there  is  an  area  some  50  miles  long  and  about  16 
miles  wide  where  this  confUct  between  railroad  and 
industrial  development  and  residential  growth  has 
seriously  interfered  with  the  use  and  value  of  property 
for  either  purpose." 

From  Albuquerque,  N.  Mex.,  to  El  Paso,  Tex.,  the 
Sante  Fe  Railroad  runs  along  the  bottom  lands  of  the 
Rio  Grande.  Floods  and  the  silting  of  the  river  bed 
are  Uabilitics  to  the  railroad  which  will  be  greatly 
lessened  by  the  proposed  silt  and  erosion  control." 


•*  Preliminary  Report  on  a  Series  of  State  Planning  Studies,  Kentucky  State  Plan- 
ning Board,  September  1934,  ch.  V,  p.  18. 

"  Report  to  the  National  Resources  Board  on  the  Work  of  the  California  State 
Planning  Board,  December  ltB4,  p.  155. 

»  A  Report  to  the  National  Resources  Board  on  the  Work  of  the  California  State 
Planning  Board,  December  I9:n,  p.  153. 

"  Preliminary  Report  to  National  Resources  Board,  New  Mexico  State  Planning 
Board,  December  1834,  pp.  136-13& 
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Aspects  of  the  Railroad  Problem  Emphasized  by 
Different  State  Planning  Boards 

Improved  Railroad  Facilities 

The  Colorado  State  Planning  Board  *'  points  out 
that  there  is  a  greater  need  than  ever  for  improved  rail- 
road transportation.  A  particular  need  is  more  speed 
and  better  roadways  upon  which  to  maintain  schedules. 
Faster  and  hghter  trains  and  power  units,  and  improve- 
ments in  alLnement  and  ballasting  on  such  through 
routes  as  that  portion  of  the  Denver  and  Salt  Lake 
Railroad  between  Denver  and  Orested  are  especially 
important.  The  Ilhnois  State  Planning  Consultant*' 
suggests  studies  to  determine  the  pubhc  advantages 
which  would  result  from  the  continued  improvement  of 
motive  equipment  and  rolUng  stock.  The  Pacific 
Northwest  regional  planning  consultant  ^°  points  out 
that  in  a  region  with  abundant  and  economical  water 
power,  and  with  several  mountain  barriers,  it  is  appro- 
priate that  especially  careful  study  be  given  to  the 
electrification  of  such  lines  as  may  have  sufficient 
present  or  prospective  traffic  density  to  warrant  the 
change. 

New  Railroad  Lines 

The  Colorado  report "  also  suggests  that  two  new 
railroad  lines  in  the  State  are  desirable,  one  a  connec- 
tion which  would  result  in  the  saving  of  approximately 
70  miles  in  distance,  the  other  the  construction  of  a 
branch  line  into  untapped  territory.  The  Utah  pre- 
liminary plan  on  transportation  °-  suggests,  in  the 
following  statement,  consideration  of  the  desirabihty 
of  new  fines. 

"E.xtension  of  rail  facifities  into  sections  of  the  State 
where  they  are  not  available  now  must  be  considered. 
It  is  said  the  largest  productive  area  in  the  United 
States  without  rail  facilities  is  in  the  Uintah  Basin. 
To  be  sure,  there  are  now  only  17,000  people  living  in 
Uintah  and  Duchesne  Counties  and  the  present  pro- 
duction warrants  neither  passenger  nor  freight  rail- 
road lines.  The  question,  however,  to  be  decided  by 
the  State  plan  is  not  whether  rail  service  is  needed  now 
but  whether  the  resources  of  the  districts  are  sufficiently 
large  to  plan  for  a  road  in  the  future.  This  check  on 
the  resources  in  this  district  vnll  be  part  of  the  State 
plan." 

"  Preliminary  Report  to  the  National  Resources  Board  on  State  Planning  in 
Colorado,  Colorado  State  Planning  Board,  August  1934,  p.  28. 

"  Report  of  the  Ilhnois  State  Planning  Commission,  December  1934,  p.  83. 

"  Progress  Report  on  Regional  Planning,  Paciflc  Northwest  Regional  Planning 
Board,  January  1935,  p.  108. 

•■  Preliminary  Report  to  the  National  Resources  Board  on  State  PlannlDg  In 
Colorado,  August  1934,  p.  28. 

•■  Prehminary  Plan  on  Transportation,  Utah  State  Planning  Board,  October  1934, 
p.  8. 


The  Kentucky  State  Planning  Report  °'  calls  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  several  sections  of  the  State  are 
without  railroad  facifities.  In  the  Green  River  Basin 
an  area  of  2,500  square  miles  and  in  the  vallej'  of  the 
Upper  Cumberland  River  an  area  of  5,700  square  miles 
have  no  railroads.  Certain  mountain  counties  also 
are  without  railroad  facifities.  Mucfi  of  this  area  is 
rich  in  natural  resources,  particularly  coal  and  timber, 
although  poor  in  farm  land. 

Abandonment  of  Existing  Railroad  Lines 

In  the  matter  of  abandonment  of  existing  railroad 
fines,  the  first  step  undertaken  by  many  boards  was  a 
mapping  and  computation  of  the  mileage  of  railroad 
fines  abandoned  to  date. 

The  Arkansas  State  Planning  Board  °*  reports  aban- 
donments since  1922  amounting  to  appro.ximately  286 
miles.  In  addition,  applications  have  been  made  to 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  for  the  aban- 
donment of  99.6  additional  miles  of  railroad  lines. 
A  large  mileage  of  lines  has  been  abandoned  in  Colo- 
rado. Since  1900  approximately  9G7  miles  out  of  a 
total  of  5,911  miles  of  track  have  been  given  up. 
Twenty-four  percent  of  the  total  abandonments  oc- 
curred between  1900  and  1920,  and  76  percent  between 
1920  and  1934.  In  some  States,  use  of  abandoned  rail- 
road rights-of-way  for  liighways  is  being  considered. 
Kansas  has  an  unusually  high  railroad  density,  espe- 
ciafiy  in  the  eastern  half,  but  this  condition  is  being 
modified.  The  board  reports:  °^  "Approximately  500 
miles  of  railroad  have  been  abandoned  during  the  past 
year  and  applications  are  on  file  for  the  abandonment 
of  80  miles  more.  WTiile  Kansas  has  but  4  percent  of 
the  rail  mileage  in  the  United  States,  her  abandon- 
ments have  amounted  to  nearly  10)^  percent  of  those 
granted  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  since 
1932.  *  *  *  This  high  figure  maj'  be  accounted 
for  in  part  by  the  original  great  densitj-  caused  by  un- 
wise building  in  the  1880's.  The  general  depression  has 
also  played  its  part,  but  the  competition  of  innumerable 
motor  vehicles  has  been  the  outstanding  cause." 

On  the  other  hand,  in  Ohio  °^  there  have  been  very 
few  trackage  abandonments  since  1900.  In  Okla- 
homa "  sLx  stretches  of  fine  comprising  a  total  of  more 
than  100  miles  have  been  abandoned  since  1932. 


"  Preliminary  Report  on  Series  o(  State  Planning  Studies,  Kentucky  State  Plan- 
ning Board,  September  1934,  ch.  V,  p.  IS. 

"  Preliminary  Report  of  Arkansas  State  Planning  Board,  September  1931,  pp. 
229-231. 

•>  Progress  Report,  Kansas  State  Planning  Board,  September  1934,  p.  lOS. 

"  Preliminary  Report  on  a  Series  of  State  Planning  Studies,  Ohio  Stale  Planning 
Board,  August  1934,  ch.  V,  p.  11. 

«  Preliminary  Report  of  Oklahoma  State  Planning  Board,  September  1934,  p.  99. 
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The  Wisconsin  State  Planning  Board  reports  "  that 
since  1920  the  number  of  miles  of  steam  railroad  in 
Wisconsin  has  declined.  Between  1920  and  1932,  ap- 
proximately 555  miles  were  abandoned.  Authentic 
and  complete  records  of  abandonments  for  the  years 
prior  to  1921  are  nonexistent. 

A  number  of  State  planning  boards  have  recognized 
the  desirabihty  of  studying  proposed  future  abandon- 
ments to  determine  whether  they  are  advisable.  The 
railroads  have  requested  permission  to  abandon  90 
miles  of  lines  in  New  Me.xico,''  and  the  State  planning 
board  is  studying  its  desirabihty.  The  planning 
boards  of  Illinois'  and  lowa^  are  engaged  in  similar 
studies,  and  the  Missouri  report  points  out  that  un- 
doubtedly a  considerable  amount  of  railroad  mileage 
can  ultimately  be  abandoned  in  Missouri.  Just  how 
much  mileage,  and  where,  cannot  be  determined  until 
there  is  more  thorough  knowledge  of  the  total  volume 
of  traffic  movement.  The  Oklahoma  board'  points 
out  that  it  has  been  recognized  for  many  years  that 
the  imcontrolled  pioneering  and  speculation  in  the 
early  days  of  railroad  building  have  resulted  in  much 
unnecessary  duphcation  of  service  and  the  construction 
of  many  unprofitable  Unes.  This  situation,  coupled 
with  the  advent  of  new  competitive  modes  of  trans- 
portation, is  gradually  but  definitely  bringing  about 
a  more  widespread  appreciation  of  the  unperative  need 
for  a  comprehensive  plan  as  the  basis  for  the  consoU- 
dation  and  more  systematic  arrangement  of  the  rail- 
roads throughout  the  country.  The  New  Jersey  State 
Planning  Board*  declares  that  the  multiplicity  of 
railroad  systems  in  the  State  is  attended  by  unneces- 
sary duplication  of  lines  and  services  and  by  the  inade- 
quacies that  result  from  insufficient  coordination  of 
both  freight  and  passenger  service,  particularly  at 
terminal  points.  In  Kentucky*  the  Bluegrass  section 
and  the  western  coal-field  area  are  covered  by  a  net- 
work of  railroad  hues  not  warranted  by  transportation 
demand  and  explainable  only  by  motivations  of  com- 
petition. 

The  Idaho  State  Planning  Board  reports '  that  in 
Idaho  the  railway's  wath  their  branches  reach  every 
point  of  justifiable  tonnage  and  many  that  do  not  war- 
rant railway  service.  There  are  a  number  of  railway 
branches    that    could    be   economically    replaced    by 

"  A  Study  of  Wisconsin,  Its  Resources,  Its  Physical,  Social,  and  Economic  Bacl£« 
ground,  Wisconsin  Regional  Planning  Committee,  December  1934,  p.  370. 

"  Preliminary  Report  to  National  Resources  Board,  New  Mexico  State  Platming 
Board,  December  1934,  pp.  135-137. 

'  Report  of  the  Illinois  State  Planning  Commission,  December  1934,  p.  83. 

'  A  Report  of  Progress  Iowa  State  Planning  Board,  September  1934,  pp.  368-369. 

•  Preliminary  Report  ol  Oklahoma  State  Planning  Board,  September  1934,  p.  93. 
'  A  Preliminary  Report  on  Planning  Surveys  and  Planning  Studies  for  the  State 

of  New  Jersey,  New  Jersey  State  Planning  Board,  September  1934,  p.  21. 

>  Preliminary  Report  on  Series  of  State  Planning  Studies,  Kentucky  State  Planning 
Board,  September  1934,  ch.  V.,  p.  16. 

*  Six  Months'  Progress  Report,  Idaho  State  Planning  Board,  December  1S34, 
exhibit  F,  pp.  4-6. 


highways.  Some  method  of  procedure  should  be 
developed  for  such  exchanges,  which  will  be  beneficial 
to  all  concerned. 

The  tax  situation  created  by  the  abandonment  of 
railroad  lines  is  a  subject  recommended  for  further 
study  by  the  Maine  State  Planning  Board.'  "  RaUroads 
are  among  the  heaviest  taxpayers",  says  the  Kansas 
State  Planning  Board.'  "The  menace  to  the  State  and 
counties  in  wholesale  abandonment  lies  in  the  %vith- 
drawal  of  railroad  property  from  the  tax  rolls  without 
the  substitution  of  property  of  equal  value  *  *  * 
Twenty-two  counties  in  Kansas  are  already  greatly 
aflfected.  The  sum  of  $7,518,726  has  already  been 
\vithdrawn  from  the  tax  rolls  and  it  is  obvious  that  the 
counties  must  find  some  new  source  of  revenue  or 
curtail  their  e.xpenditures.  In  most  counties  the  pro- 
portion of  all  local  ta.xes  which  the  railroads  contribute 
ranges  from  10  to  20  percent  and  in  one  case  is  28.9 
percent  of  the  total." 

The  Wisconsin  Board '  recommends  additional 
studies  of  railroad  abandonments  to  discover  whether 
truck  and  bus  service  has  adequately  substituted  for 
railroad  service  in  the  regions  where  abandonments 
have  occurred. 

Railroad  Consolidation 

Closely  related  to  questions  of  railroad-line  abandon- 
ments are  problems  of  railroad  consoUdation  for  econ- 
omy and  more  efifective  service. 

The  Wisconsin  regional  plan  considered  matters  of 
improvement  of  terminal  facihties  and  raiiroad  con- 
sohdations  outside  their  legitimate  field  of  study.  Their 
report  states:  '" 

"An  examination  of  Wisconsin's  railroad  facilities 
requires  that  a  line  be  drawn  between  aspects  of  pri- 
mary concern  to  the  State  and  aspects  that  are  obvi- 
ously regional  in  character.  For  example,  the  matter 
of  terminal  facihties  and  their  improvement,  although 
highly  important  to  the  State,  is  essentially  a  problem 
that  must  be  studied  and  solved  locally.  The  matter 
of  railroad  consoUdations,  in  contrast,  involves  such 
considerations  as  pohcy  and  financial  structure  of 
railroad  systems  whose  lines  traverse  several  States. 
Consohdations  are,  therefore,  not  matters  faUing 
within  the  scope  of  State  control,  nor  can  railroad 
consohdations  be  recommended  without  presumption." 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Illinois  State  Planning 
Consultant  declares "  that  there  are  strong  indica- 
tions of  the  need  for  study  to  determine  what  public 


'  Maine  State  Planning.  Three  Months'  Period  Ending  August  1934,  p.  82. 
'  Progress  Report,  Kan.'^as  State  Planning  Board,  September  1934,  pp.  108-109. 
'  A  study  of  Wisconsin,  Its  Resources  Physical,  Social,  and  Economic  Background, 
Wisconsin  Regional  Planning  Committee,  December  1934,  p.  363. 
'"  Ibid,  pp.  430-131. 
>>  Report  of  the  Illinois  State  Planning  Commission,  December  1934,  p.  83. 
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advantages  would  result  from  consolidation  of  uneco- 
nomic conipoting  lines.  In  the  Pacilic  Northwest, 
where  there  are  several  competing  parallel  lines  through 
the  region,  lailroad  unification  is  reported  as  piobably 
especially  important.'^  In  northern  Idaho  "  there  is 
a  possibility  of  combining  three  railways  into  one,  at 
least  under  the  present  traffic.  At  most,  only  two 
will  be  required  under  normal  traffic  conditions. 

The  South  Dakota  State  Planning  Boaid  '•*  concurs 
in  suggestions  made  by  the  South  Dakota  railroad 
commission  that  where  little  used  lines  parallel  each 
othei,  one  of  the  fines  be  abandoned  and  that  joint 
operation  of  a  single  fine,  with  use  of  only  one  station 
per  town,  be  substituted.  In  Sioux  Falls  there  are 
six  roads  with  separate  stations.  One  station  could 
serve  all  roads.  The  sites  of  the  present  stations  would 
be  valuable  for  industrial  uses.  Somewhat  similar 
conditions  e.xist  in  eight  other  cities  or  towns.  The 
adoption  of  these  suggestions  would  eliminate  a  total 
of  12  passenger  stations,  5  freight  stations,  and  5 
combination  freight  and  passenger  stations  in  South 
Dakota. 

Terminal  problems  are  unportant  in  any  consideration 
of  possible  consolidations.  The  Colorado  State  Plan- 
ning Board  reports  '*  that  terminal  facifities  have  been 
generally  adequate  in  the  State  except  in  Denver. 
Here,  they  are  adequate  for  the  present  volume  of 
business  but  are  reported  to  have  been  congested  in 
the  peak  of  1928  and  1929. 

Elimination  of  Grade  Crossings 

In  studying  the  problem  of  efiminating  railway- 
highway  grade  crossings.  State  Planning  Boards  have 
found  it  necessary  to  study  other  elements  in  addition 
to  the  existing  grade  crossings. 

In  some  cases  the  abandonment  of  little  used  lines 
will  be  the  most  effective  means  of  eliminating  large 
numbers  of  grade  crossings.  The  Arkansas  report '° 
points  out  that  many  dead-end  branch  fines  prevail 
throughout  the  State,  particularly  in  the  rugged  areas. 
An  examination  of  one  of  the  plans  discloses  that  there 
are  23  such  lines.  Frequency  of  service  on  these  fines 
is  very  low  and  a  number  of  the  existing  grade  crossings 
occur  along  them.  In  other  cases  it  may  be  possible 
to  eliminate  a  substantial  number  of  existing  grade 
crossings  through  liighwaj'  relocations.  The  possi- 
bility of  doing  this  has  been  shown  on  the  Colorado  " 

I'  Progress  Report  on  Regional  Planning,  Pacific  Northwest  Regional  Planning 
Board,  January  1935,  pp.  107-108. 

"  SU  Months'  Progress  Report,  Idaho  State  Planning  Board,  December  1934, 
Exhibit  K,  p.  4. 

1*  Progress  Report  of  the  South  Dakota  Consultants  to  National  Resources  Board, 
South  Dakota  State  Planning  Board,  March  1935,  pp.  179-181. 

1'  Preliminary  Report  to  the  National  Resources  Board  on  Slate  Planning  in  Colo- 
rado, Colorado  State  Planning  Board,  August  1931,  p.  28. 

i«  Preliminary  Report  of  Arkansas  Slate  Planning  Board,  September  1934,  p.  229. 

I'  Preliminary  Report  to  the  National  Resources  Board  on  Stale  Planning  in 
Colorado,  Colorado  Slate  Planning  Board.  August  1934,  p.  28. 


highway  plan,  which  also  shows  the  crossings  where 
grade  separations  are  urgently  needed.  The  necessity 
of  studying  railroad  and  highway  locations  simul- 
taneously in  formulating  a  program  for  grade  separa- 
tions was  emphasized  by  the  Oklahoma  State  Planning 
Board  as  follows:  " 

"  It  is  evident  that  a  definite  long-term  program  should 
be  evolved  for  future  grade  separations,  but  this  neces- 
sarily entails  the  preparation  of  comprehensive  plans 
for  both  the  railroads  and  the  State  highways.  Un- 
doubtedly, it  would  be  found  that  through  the  com- 
prehensive coordinated  planning  of  highways  and  rail- 
roads certain  adjustments  could  be  made  to  eliminate 
manj'  of  the  present  crossings  without  the  expense  of 
building  separations." 

In  California,"'  tlie  State  rafiroad  coimnission  is 
carrying  out,  in  its  program  of  grade  separations,  a 
policy  of  State-wide  significance,  and  one  which  re- 
quires a  considerable  degree  of  coordination.  The 
Maine  State  Planning  Board  ^  has  recommended  that 
consideration  be  given  to  physical  conditions  surround- 
ing grade  crossings  in  order  to  develop  a  comprehensive 
improvement  program. 

Railroad  Rates 

Questions  of  railroad  rates  received  consideration  by 
at  least  two  State  Planning  Boards.  The  consultant's 
report  ^'  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  Region  states  that 
lower  cost  rail  transportation  through  the  Pacific 
Northwest  Region  is  essential  to  general  regional  prog- 
ress, including  agricultural,  forest,  mineral,  and  other 
industrial  and  commercial  development.  The  Min- 
nesota State  Planning  Board  ^^  considers  questions  of 
rate  structure  one  of  the  remaining  railroad  problems 
which  should  receive  serious  consideration. 

Management  of  Railroad  Lands 

The  management  of  railroad  lauds  comes  in  for  con- 
sideration by  the  State  Planning  Board  of  Utah.'' 
The  railroads  today  stiU  own  4.59  percent  of  the  total 
area  of  the  State.  Most  of  tliis  land  is  desert  land 
which  can  be  used  only  for  grazing  purposes.  The 
scattered  location  of  the  holdings  makes  its  adminis- 
tration very  difficult.  It  wifi  be  to  the  advantage  of  the 
railroads  as  well  as  the  Government  to  exchange 
scattered  lands  so  as  to  group  them  together  in  larger 
tracts,  the  Utah  Board  concludes. 

i>  PreUminary  Report  of  Oklahoma  State  Planning  Board,  September  1935,  p.  100. 

I'  A  Report  to  the  National  Resources  Board  on  the  Work  of  the  California  State 
Planning  Board,  December  1934,  pp.  24-25. 

»  Maine  Stale  Planning,  Three  Months'  Period  Ending  August  1934,  Maine 
state  Planning  Board,  p.  62. 

"  Progress  Report  on  Regional  Planning,  Pacific  Northwest  Regional  Planning 
Board,  January  1035,  pp.  107-108. 

"  Report  of  Stale  Planning  Board  to  National  Resources  Board,  Minnesota  State 
Planning  Board,  November  1934,  pt.  I,  p.  21. 

"  A  State  Plan  for  Utah,  Progress  Report,  Utah  State  Planning  Board,  April  1935, 
p.  118. 
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Car  Ferries 

Car  ferries  are  a  special  railroad  problem  which 
received  consideration  in  the  report  of  the  Wisconsin 
Regional  Plan  Board. -^  Car-ferry  transportation  on 
the  Great  Lakes,  particularly  on  Lake  Michigan,  is 
extensive  and  affords  a  means  of  sa^^ng  time  in  transit, 
which  becomes  an  important  factor  in  the  movement 
of  many  commodities.  Tonnage  moving  by  way  of  car 
ferry  into  or  out  of  Wisconsin  ports  crosses  Lake 
Michigan  in  from  4  to  6  hours  and  thus  avoids  the 
delays  which  would  inevitably  result  if  it  were  necessary 
to  move  the  tonnage  through  the  congested  Chicago 
area. 

Narrow-Gage  Railroads 

Southwestern  Colorado  ^^  is  still  served  by  narrow- 
gage  lines  only.  These  lines  are  more  than  three  times 
as  expensive  to  operate  as  standard-gage  lines,  but  do 
not  handle  enough  traffic  to  justify  the  investment 
involved  in  converting  them  to  standard  gage,  the 
board  discovered. 

Interurban  Electric  Lines 

The  electric  railroad  appeared  at  the  turn  of  the 
century.  It  served  as  a  connecting  link  between 
important  cities  and  served  the  intervening  popula- 
tion more  conveniently  than  did  the  steam  roads. 
Passenger  traffic  produced  the  greater  proportion  of 
revenue,  but  freight  and  express  traffic  were  added  in 
increasing  amounts.  The  increased  use  of  passenger 
automobiles,  trucks,  and  busses  spelled  doom  for  a  large 
proportion  of  the  electric  lines  in  the  United  States. 

The  Oliio  State  Planning  Board  ^*  presents  maps 
showing  that  the  once  flourishing  system  of  electric 
interurban  railways  is  no  longer  a  factor  in  the  State's 
transportation  system. 

The  Indiana  State  Planning  Board "  reports  a 
similarly  rapid  decline  in  the  electric  interurban  sys- 
tems, which  has  seriously  affected  public  welfare.  Tax 
returns  have  decreased  and  people  have  been  tlu-own 
out  of  employment.  Although  the  Indiana  Board  sees 
no  hope  of  increasing  the  scope  of  operations  of  the 
electric  interurl;an  lines,  it  makes  recommendations  for 
the  protection  of  the  liaes  which  are  at  present  in 
operation.  Cooperation  with  organized  truck  lines, 
reduction  of  passenger  fares,  utilization  of  modern 
equipment,  and  more  rapid  schedules  will  perhaps 
result  in  increased  patronage. 

•*  A  Study  of  Wisconsin,  Its  Resources,  Physical,  Social,  and  Economic  Back- 
ground, Wisconsin  Regional  Planning  Committee,  December  1934,  p.  3(13. 

w  Preliminary  Report  to  the  National  Resources  Board  on  State  Planning  in 
Colorado,  Colorado  State  Planning  Board,  August  193-1,  p.  23. 

>•  Preliminary  Report  on  a  Series  of  State  Planning  Studies,  Ohio  State  Planning 
Board,  August  1934,  ch.  V,  p.  12. 

"  Preliminary  Report,  Indiana  State  Planning  Board,  1934,  vol.  II,  appendix  C, 
sec.  It,  pp.  40.  43,  44. 


In  Pennsylvania  ^^  several  of  the  electric  interurban 
lines  have  held  their  places  in  recent  years  by  improving 
their  services.  The  Utah  Planning  Board  ^°  recognizes 
the  electric  fine  as  much  more  flexible  in  operation  than 
the  steam  fine.  They  see  advantages  in  its  ability  to 
give  service  directly  to  commercial  districts  of  cities, 
and  believe  that  it  is  to  the  interest  of  the  people  of 
the  State  to  retain  them  and  to  promote  their  type  of 
service  rather  than  to  curtail  it. 

Railroad  Studies  Undertaken  or  Suggested 

Surveys  of  Existing  Railroad  Facilities 

The  Maine  State  Planning  Board  ^°  prepared  a  map 
showing:  (1)  Steam  railroads  serving  the  State,  both 
standard  and  narrow  gage;  (2)  an  important  electric 
railroad  handling  a  large  amount  of  freight.  Text 
accompanying  the  map  gives  total  mileage  of  the  dif- 
ferent types  and  miles  of  railroads  abandoned  since 
1916.  Information  for  these  studios  was  obtained  from 
the  Maine  Public  UtiUties  Commission.  The  South 
Dakota  Board  presented  figures  of  the  total  railroad 
mileage  in  the  State  and  the  total  assessed  valuation 
of  railroad  properties  in  South  Dakota  ^'  in  1934, 
obtained  from  the  1934  report  of  the  South  Dakota 
Railroad  Commission.  Figures  comparing  the  average 
railroad  investment  per  ton  loaded  for  the  United  States 
and  for  the  Pacific  coast  States  show  that  the  latter 
States  have  a  very  heavy  burden  to  carry.^^  The 
North  Dakota  Planning  Board  '^  prepared  a  map  show- 
ing areas  which  are  5,  10,  and  20  miles  and  over  from  a 
railroad  while  the  South  Dakota  consultants^*  pre- 
sented a  map  showing  approximate  distances  to  the 
nearest  railroad  station,  from  which  it  is  evident  that 
large  areas  of  the  State  lie  more  than  25  miles  from  a 
station.  The  Wisconsin  Regional  Planning  Board " 
shows  on  a  series  of  maps  the  correlation  between  rail- 
road development  and  population  in  ISGO,  1S70,  ISSO, 
1900,  1920,  and  1930.  The  New  Jersey  Planning 
Board  ^*   prepared    a   map    entitled    "Transportation 

>'  Preliminary  Report  to  the  Honorable  Qillord  Pinchot,  Governor  of  the  Com- 
monwealth, and  tho  National  Resources  Board,  Pennsylvania  State  Planning  Board, 
December  1934,  p.  500. 

»  Preliminary  Plan  on  Transportation,  Utah  State  Planning  Board,  October  1934, 
p.  3. 

M  Report  of  Maine  State  Planning  Board  to  the  National  Resources  Board,  Maine 
state  Planning  Board,  March  193J,  map  2-B-26,  vol.  I,  no.  5. 

"  Progress  Report  of  South  Dakota  Consultant  to  National  Resources  Board,  South 
Dakota  State  Planning  Board,  April  1935,  p.  177. 

•>  Proceedings  of  the  First  Pacific  Northwest  Regional  Planning  Conference, 
Portland,  Oreg.,  Mar.  5-7,  1934,  Pacific  Northwest  Regional  Planning  CommissioD, 
pp.  104-105. 

"  Preliminary  Report,  North  Dakota  State  Planning  Board,  April  1935,  Trans- 
portation. 

"  I'lopress  Report  of  South  Dakota  Consultants,  South  Dakota  State  Planning 
Boiird,  April  1935,  fig.  66,  p.  184  c. 

"  A  study  of  Wisconsin,  Its  Resources  Physical,  Social  and  Economic  Background 
Wisconsin  Regional  Planning  Committee,  1934,  pp.  371-376. 

"  A  Preliminary  Report  Uiwn  Planning  Surveys  and  Planning  Studies  for  the 
State  of  Now  Jersey,  New  Jersey  State  Planning  Board,  September  1934,  p.  23. 
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Facilities",  showing:  Railroad  systems;  number  of 
tracks  (indicated  by  varying  weights  of  line);  hvrge 
freight  classification  yards  (indicated  by  symbol); 
type  of  operation ;  terminals. 

Highway-Railway  Grade  Crossing  Studies 

The  Ohio  State  Planning  Board  ''  prepared  an  ex- 
hibit showing  the  location  of  railroad  grade  crossings 
on  State  highways  outside  of  municipahtics.  Data  for 
these  exhibits  were  obtained  from  the  files  of  the  bureau 
of  bridges  of  the  State  highway  department,  wliich  in 
1927  made  a  survey  of  the  physical  conditions  sur- 
rounding each  crossing  and  is  keeping  this  survey  up 
to  date. 

The  Ohio  State  Highway  Department  has  rated  the 
degree  of  dangerousness  of  grade  crossings  in  the  State. 
A  sample  rating  sheet  is  given  in  appendix  G-A  of  the 
State  plan  report.^*  The  board  states  ^'  that  in  de- 
veloping the  physical  rating  (a)  the  various  combina- 
tions of  approach  alinements  and  grades  were  rated 
from  the  best  to  the  worst  by  the  assignment  of  num- 
bers; (6)  the  various  combinations  of  sight  distances 
were  also  rated  from  the  best  to  the  worst  and  similarly 
numbered;  and  (c)  the  types  of  protection  were  also 
given  numbered  ratings  from  the  best  to  the  worst. 
These  three  ratings,  each  given  a  diiTerent  weight, 
were  combined  to  produce  the  composite  rating,  the 
crossing  having  the  highest  rating  representing  the  one 
most  in  need  of  separation  from  the  standpoint  of 
physical  conditions. 

Railroad  Traffic  Studies 

Not  all  State  planning  boards  have  been  successful 
in  securing  the  desirable  records  of  trafEc  movement 
over  the  railroads  of  the  State.  The  Missouri  Board  ^^ 
had  inadequate  opportunitj'^  and  insufficient  funds  for 
comprehensive  traffic  counting,  which  they  recognized 
as  an  outstanding  need.  A  map  in  the  report  of  the 
Maine  State  Planning  Board  "  shows  the  passenger- 
train  service  afforded  by  the  steam  raUroads  in  Maine. 
It  indicates  the  number  of  trains  operating  weekly 
between  the  principal  cities,  as  advertised  in  the  winter 
service  schedules  for  1934-35.  The  map  also  shows 
the  hues  which  have  suspended  passenger  service  dur- 

>'  Preliminary  Report  on  a  Series  of  State  Planning  Studies,  Ohio  State  Planning 
Board,  August  1934,  ch.  VI,  p.  3. 

"  Ibid,  appendix  6-a. 

"  Ibid,  ch.  VI,  p.  7. 

••  A  State  Plan  for  Missouri,  Preliminary  Report,  Missouri  State  Planning  Board, 
October  1934,  p.  42. 

*i  Report  of  Maine  State  Planning  Board  to  the  National  Resources  Board,  Maine 
State  Planning  Board,  March  1835,  map  2-B-51. 
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ing  the  indicated  season,  and  the  names  of  the  operat- 
ing companies  involved  in  railroad  transportation. 

The  Ohio  Board  "  secured  information  on  railroad 
operations  in  the  State  during  the  week  from  July  1 
to  July  7,  1934,  through  a  special  survey  conducted 
by  aU  but  one  of  the  railroads.  One  exhibit  shows  the 
average  daily  number  of  passenger  trains  on  the  prin- 
cipal railroad  lines;  another,  the  average  daily  number 
of  freight  trains;  a  thiid  shows  the  freight  car  inter- 
change. This  latter  e.xhibit  indicates  the  relative 
importance  of  the  various  railroad  centers  as  inter- 
change points  and  shows  the  importance  of  coal  as  a 
commodity  in  railroad  traffic  in  the  State.  The  great 
number  of  cars  interchanged  at  such  points  as  Cincin- 
nati, Toledo,  and  Columbus  suggests  the  necessity  of 
coordinating  the  various  elements  of  the  railroad  sys- 
tem and  the  need  for  reorganizing  terminal  facilities 
and  improving  terminal  operations  to  secure  substan- 
tial economy  in  railroad  transportation. 

The  North  Dakota  studies  ^  of  the  origin  and  des- 
tination of  railroad  freight  traffic  show  that  approxi- 
mately 70  percent  of  the  traffic  originating  in  the  State 
is  related  to  agriculture  and  that  more  than  90  percent 
of  this  traffic  moves  to  points  outside  the  State.  On 
the  other  hand,  less  than  10  percent  of  the  lignite  coal 
moves  to  destinations  outside  of  North  Dakota. 

Comparisons  of  Railway  and  Other  Transportation  Agencies 

The  Minnesota  State  Planning  Board  "  has  shown 
graphically  a  series  of  statistics  relating  to  railroad  and 
auto  transportation  companies.  The  statistics  were 
compiled  from  annual  reports  of  the  Minnesota  Rail- 
road and  Warehouse  Commission  and  from  reports  on 
file  with  that  body.  They  were  presented  to  show  the 
gradual  growth  in  the  rail  and  auto  transportation 
systems  in  Minnesota. 

The  Indiana  board  conducted  a  freight  traflSc  sur- 
vey to  determine  the  varying  degrees  in  which  trucks, 
railroads,  and  express  and  forwarding  companies  are 
used  by  (1)  heavy  manufacturers  and  shippers;  (2) 
light  manufacturers  and  shippers;  (3)  wholesalers  and 
retailers  of  large  units;  (4)  wholesalers  and  retailers  of 
small  products;  (5)  mills  and  processors;  (6)  commod- 
ity shippers  (coal -sand).  Data  for  tliis  study  were 
obtained  by  personal  contact. 

"  Preliminary  Report  on  a  Series  of  State  Planning  Studies,  Ohio  State  Plan- 
ning Board,  August  1934,  ch.  V,  pp.  13-16. 

"  Preliminary  Report,  North  Dakota  State  Planning  Board,  1935,  Transportation, 
pp.  2-3. 

"  Report  of  State  Planning  Board  to  National  Resooroea  Board,  Minnesota  State 
Planning  Board,  November  1934,  pt.  U,  p.  131. 
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OCEAN  AND  INLAND  WATERWAYS  AND  PORTS 


Every  State  possessing  navigable  waters  bearing 
commerce  has  problems  of  waterway  and  port  develop- 
ment which  are  completely  interwoven  with  other 
problems  of  State  planning.  Railway  and  highway  con- 
nections and  relations,  water-front  industrial  areas, 
housing  for  harbor  workers,  and  combinations  of  com- 
mercial and  recreational  uses  indicate  a  few  of  these 
relationships. 

Ocean  Ports 

The  Port  Hinterland 

The  Pacific  Northwest  region,  in  a  special  study  of 
the  area  tributary  to  ports,  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
in  that  section  of  the  country  the  area  tributary  to  ports 
may  vary  from  50  miles  to  as  much  as  700  miles,  de- 
pending upon  the  type  of  freight.  For  coastwise  traffic 
the  limit  is  about  50  miles.  Any  plans  which  will 
reduce  transportation  costs  will  extend  the  port  tribu- 
tary area  and  therefore  the  possible  port  business. 

Federal,   State,  and  Municipal  Participation  in  Waterway 
Development 

The  United  States  Corps  of  Engineers  has  charge  of 
ports  and  harbors  and  navigable  waterways,  and  en- 
gages in  such  planning  as  relates  to  actual  construction 
and  maintenance  of  these  facilities.  This  service  has 
produced  improvements  of  great  value  and  importance 
to  commercial  and  industrial  interests. 

The  Maine  State  Planning  Board  "  declares  that 
the  provision  of  waterside  faciUties  and  necessary  im- 
provements on  land,  in  connection  with  waterway 
development,  should  be  under  public  control  of  States 
and  municipalities,  working  together,  rather  than  left 
in  the  hands  of  private  developers. 

Ocean  Waterways 

Ocean  waterways  and  ports  have  received  varied 
treatment  at  the  hands  of  the  different  State  planning 
boards.  In  Florida,"  the  Public  Works  committee 
evolved  what  it  considers  an  ideal  harbor  plan,  specifi- 
cally for  the  port  of  Miami,  but  one  which  can  be 
adapted  to  any  port  in  the  State.  In  New  Jersey,"  port 
requirements  appeared  to  be  limited  largely  to  mainte- 
nance and  improvement  of  existing  channels  and  ports. 

The  Pacific  northwest  region's  study  *'  of  lumber 
ports  is  an  example  of  the  special  port  studies  fre- 

"  Maine  State  Planning  Report,  Three  Months'  Period,  ending  Angust  1934, 
Maine  State  Planning  Board,  p.  71. 

"  Progress  Report,  Florida  8.  P.  B.,  Dec.  31,  1934.  p.  40. 

*'  A  Preliminary  Report  Upon  Planning  Surveys  and  Planning  Stadias  for  the 
State  o(  New  Jersey,  New  Jersey  State  Planning  Board,  Septemhcr  1934,  p.  22. 

"  Proceedings  of  the  First  Pacific  Northwest  Regional  Planning  Conference, 
Mar.  8-7,  1934,  Pacific  Northwest  Regional  Planning  Commission,  p.  104. 


quently  warranted.  It  was  observed  that  the  average 
cost  per  ton  of  commerce  handled  at  the  coast  lumber 
ports  was  about  7  times  the  average  cost  for  all  harbors, 
and  was  particularly  high  for  the  Oregon  ports.  It 
became  apparent,  as  the  studies  progressed,  that  the 
high  costs  of  the  latter  are  the  result  of  providing 
numerous  harbors  in  order  to  reduce  the  cost  of  hauling 
either  logs  to  the  mills  or  finished  lumber  to  adjacent 
ports.  The  length  of  this  coast,  as  a  ship  travels,  is 
300  miles;  in  this  distance  there  are  seven  lumber  ports 
south  of  the  Columbia  River.  Studies  indicate  that 
there  has  not  been  a  proper  balance  between  cost  of 
providing  harbors  and  cost  of  hauling  logs  or  lumber. 
If  the  development  were  being  started  anew,  the  num- 
ber of  harbors  on  the  Oregon  coast  south  of  the 
Columbia  River  would  probably  be  considerably  less 
than  the  existing  number. 

In  Rhode  Island  the  emphasis  on  waterway'  and  port 
development  falls  quite  differently,  as  would  be  ex- 
pected. Rhode  Island  recognizes  its  shores  and  rivers 
as  one  of  its  principal  assets.  Oil  companies  located  on 
the  shores  of  Narragansett  Bay,  pollution  of  rivers, 
and  a  general  disregard  for  waterfront  development 
have  deprived  the  rivers  and  shores  of  much  of  their 
natural  beauty  and  value.  The  board  recommends  *' 
that  plans  be  made  for  the  conservation  of  waterways 
with  regard  to  pollution,  navigation,  flood  control, 
oyster  beds,  and  fishing  groimds,  for  curtailing  further 
destruction  of  beauty,  for  reclaiming  shores  where  pos- 
sible, for  stimulating  improvements,  and  for  develop- 
ing parkways  along  the  rivers  which  flow  through  in- 
dustrial and  slum  districts. 

Inland  Waterways  and  Ports 

Most  of  the  State  planning  boards  have  attempted 
to  determine  the  present  and  future  values  of  water- 
ways to  the  State  and  their  relation  to  other  transpor- 
tation agencies. 

Value  of  Inland  Waterways  to  the  States 

"Water  transportation",  says  the  Missouri  report, 
"is  not  now  a  factor  of  importance  in  the  transportation 
system  of  Missouri.  Despite  the  presence  of  two  great 
rivers  and  the  largest  mileage  of  navigable  waterways 
(850  miles)  of  any  State  in  the  Union,  upon  which  the 
Federal  Government  has  expended  large  sums  of  money, 
the  volume  of  traffic  is  extremely  small  and  there  ap- 
pears to  be  little  immediate  prospect  of  greatly  in- 
creased volume." 


'  Rhode  Island  Planning  Board  Report,  March  1935,  p.  3. 
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Indiana  reports^"  that  "regardless  of  the  almost 
gigantic  efl'orts  that  have  been  made  to  protect  and 
further  develop  tins  tj'pe  of  transportation  (inland 
waterways),  terrific  inroads  have  been  made  by  steam 
road  operators  and  bus  and  truck  line  operators.  These 
inroads  have  resulted  primarily  because  of  the  higher 
type  of  efficiency  offered  by  these  other  carriers,  to- 
gether with  definite  and  rapid  schedules  and  easier  ac- 
cessibility into  the  interior  of  the  territories  tlirough 
which  they  operate." 

The  Iowa  board  recommends  ^'  the  following  as  the 
main  waterways  question  to  be  studied  by  the  trans- 
portation committee:  "Will  it  pay  Iowa  shippers  to 
use  the  waterways  sliipping  facilities?  And  if  so,  what 
kinds  of  freight  and  how  much  will  it  pay  to  sliip  bj' 
water?" 

The  Kentucky  Planning  Consultant  reports  ^^  bene- 
fits resulting  from  inland  waterway  development,  as 
follows: 

"Both  on  the  Ohio  and  its  tributaries,  canalization 
has  made  possible  at  almost  all  times  the  utilization  of 
natural  resources  wliich  might  have  not  been  economi- 
cally feasible  if  dependent  upon  natural  river  conditions. 
Vast  quantities  of  sand  and  gravel  at  many  points  on 
the  Ohio,  and  rock  asphalt  on  the  Green  and  its  tribu- 
taries are  economically  produced  and  transported." 

The  Minnesota  State  Planning  Board  "  foresees  new 
industries  as  a  result  of  the  completion  of  the  9-foot 
channel  in  the  upper  Mississippi  Vallc}^.  It  predicts 
that  riverside  elevators,  pacldng  houses,  wholesale 
houses  dealing  in  coffee  and  sugar  and  dealers  in  bulk 
consignments  of  lumber  and  coal  ^\^ll  seek  favorable 
locations  at  points  of  river-raO  interchange.  Likewise 
the  development  of  the  Great  Lakes-St.  Lawrence 
waterway  may  provide  a  stimulus  both  to  industrial 
and  agricultural  development  and  to  population  move- 
ments, through  the  establishment  of  lower  transporta- 
tion charges.*^ 

The  Wisconsin  board  believes  that  a  continuous  " 
all-water  route  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean  would  unques- 

"  Preliminary  Report,  Indiana  State  Planning  Board,  1934,  vol.  II,  appendix  C, 
sec.  V,  p.  75. 

"  A  Report  of  Progress  of  the  Iowa  State  Planning  Board,  September  1934,  p.  406. 

"  Preliminary  Report  on  a  Series  of  State  Planning  Studies,  Kentucky  State  Plan- 
ning Board,  September  1934,  ch.  V,  p.  17 

"  Report  of  State  Plunning  Board  to  National  Resources  Board,  Minnesota  State 
Planning  Board,  November  1934,  pt.  II,  pp.  139-140. 

"  Report  of  State  Planning  Board  to  National  Resources  Board,  Minnesota  State 
Planning  Board,  November  1934,  pt.  I,  p.  22. 

"  Progress  Report  on  Regional  Planning,  Pacific  Northwest  Regional  Planning 
Board,  January  1935,  pp.  111-112. 


tionably  increase  traffic  far  in  e.xcess  of  Wisconsin's 
present  port  facilities.  E.xtensive  expansion  of  docks, 
terminals,  railroad  yards,  and  communicating  streets 
would  become  an  immediate  necessity.  The  board 
points  out  that  the  responsibilitj'  rests  vnth  each  Wis- 
consin lake  port  city  so  to  plan  its  growth  that  water- 
front expansion  remains  practicable  at  all  times. 

The  Pacific  Northwest  region^'  points  out  that  "a 
system  of  trunk  waterways  is  essential  to  the  ultimate 
general  development  of  the  resources  of  the  region. 
The  waterways  must  be  carefully  considered  in  relation 
to  other  forms  of  transportation.  The  waterwa^-s  alone 
do  not  solve  the  problem  of  economical  transportation. 
They  will  bring  about  lower  cost  transportation,  par- 
ticularly for  bulk  freight,  along  certain  limited  trunk 
lines.  Their  traffic  must  depend  in  considerable  part 
upon  other  transportation  feeders.  Rate  structures, 
lines,  equipment,  and  terminals  must  be  planned  for 
the  economic  interchange  of  traffic  between  rail  and 
water,  highway  and  water,  and  vice  versa." 

States  which  possess  no  navigable  inland  waterway's 
have  problems  of  stream  control  and  development. 
This  is  illustrated  in  the  case  of  Michigan,  whose  State 
planning  board  has  reported  ^"  as  follows: 

"There  are  no  rivers,  inland  from  the  improved 
'mouths'  and  harbors  on  the  Great  Lakes,  that  are 
commercially  navigable. 

"A  number  of  the  important  rivers  of  the  State,  in  no 
sense  now  commercial^  navigable  or  ever  likely  to  be 
so  utilized,  are  classed  as  'navigable'  streams  because 
of  prior  use  which  was  for  the  most  part  logging  use. 
These  rivers  remain  under  Federal  jurisdiction  as 
regards  all  changes  and  improvements  such  as  dams, 
bridges,  dredging,  etc.  Other  rivers,  not  declared 
'navigable',  are  under  inadequate  local  supervision. 
A  single,  uniform,  adequate  supervision  of  all  streams  is 
a  desirable  objective." 

Development  Program 

The  Pacific  Northwest  region  *'  has  proposed  a  step 
by  step  plan  which  to  them  appears  best  suited  to  meet 
the  needs  of  navigation  of  the  tributary  area  in  the 
Columbia  and  Snake  River  Basins. 


»  A  study  of  Wisconsin,  Its  Resources  Physical,  Social,  and  Economic  Back- 
ground, Wisconsin  Regional  Planning  Committee,  December  1934,  p.  432. 

"  A  Preliminary  Report  on  State  Planning,  Micliigan  State  Planning  Commission, 
September  1934,  Water  Resources  .\ppendix.  Irrigation,  p.  117. 

"  Report  of  Divisional  Committee  on  Water  Resources,  Paciflc  Northwest 
Regional  Planning  Committee,  December  1934,  pp.  8-9. 
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AIRWAYS  AND  AIRPORTS 


The  long  distances  covered  in  a  few  hours  by  fast 
airplanes  make  the  planning  and  development  of  major 
transcontinental  air  routes  almost  exclusively  a  national 
problem.  The  location  and  development  of  intrastate 
airways,  of  course,  is  a  State  or  regional  problem.  Air- 
ports are  usually  provided  by  the  individual  communi- 
ties or  private  organizations,  but  the  State  planning 
boards  can  furnish  valuable  guidance  as  to  the  location, 
size,  and  types  of  airports  needed. 

State  Interest  in  Aviation 

The  amount  of  State  interest  in  aviation  varies 
greatly.  New  Mexico ''  and  Missouri  reported  no 
special  need  for  intrastate  air  routes  but  recognized 
the  advantages  of  air  travel  for  long  trips  to  or  from 
large  cities  outside  the  State.  The  Indiana  Board  ^° 
reports  that  in  its  opinion  air  transportation  has  not 
yet  become  a  major  factor  in  the  transportation  field. 
Frequent  changes  in  the  schedule  of  operations  cause 
disturbances  in  shippers'  plans,  weather  conditions 
stiU  determine  the  certainty  of  movement,  and  often 
entire  routes  are  altered  on  comparatively  short  notice. 
These  factors,  which  are  practically  unknown  in  rail- 
road operations,  must  be  eliminated  before  any  general 
acceptance  by  the  public  is  possible.  The  Indiana 
Board  "  recognizes  the  possibility  of  developing  special 
types  of  airplane  service  such  as  a  high-class  freight 
service  operating  on  flexible  schedules  and  rendering 
service  to  manufacturers  of  such  products  as  jewelry, 
medicine,  and  ready-to-wear  garments. 

On  the  other  hand,  some  boards  have  found  intra- 
state aviation  extremely  important,  and  are  pushing 
forward  plans  for  its  further  development.  In  Cali- 
fornia, the  Army,  Navy,  and  National  Guard  have 
aided  in  outlining  a  system  of  airways  witliin  the  State 
which  win  meet  the  requirements  of  the  services  re- 
sponsible for  the  defense  of  the  coast.  In  Florida  the 
recreational  aspects  of  aviation  are  dominant,  as  they 
are  in  Maine  and  in  Colorado.  Many  families  from 
the  warmer  States  spend  the  summer  vacation  season 
in  Colorado.  The  heads  of  these  families,  who  must 
remain  at  home  for  business  reasons,  are  using  air- 
travel  facilities  for  frequent  visits. 

Idaho's  rough  topography  makes  State  aviation  par- 
ticularly important.  Travel  distances  within  the  State 
can  be  halved  and  the  time  can  be  quartered,  when  the 
airplane  is  used.  Consequently,  Idaho  is  systemati- 
cally providing  airports  in  anticipation  of  steadily 
increasing  use  of  air  transport.     The  major  air-freight 

»  Preliminary  Heport  to  Xational  Resources  Board,  New  Mexico  State  Planning 
Board,  December  1934,  p.  144. 
"  Preliminary  Report.  Indiana  State  Planning  Board,  1934,  vol.  II,  pp.  90-92. 
"  Preliminary  Report.  Indiana  State  Planning  Board,  1934,  vol.  II,  p.  88. 


service  is  to  mines,  which  might  otherwise  be  required 
to  shut  down  during  the  winter.  Planes  delivering 
50-pound  ingots  of  gold  are  no  exception  at  the  Boise 
airport,  nor  is  the  flying  of  a  1,600-pound  shaft  to  a 
mine,  and  the  landing  of  it  on  the  snow.  The  delivery 
of  fuel  oil  has  been  accomplished  in  the  same  manner. 
The  airplane  has  supplanted  dog  team  mail  service  into 
many  settlements.  The  most  important  use  of  the  air 
service  during  hot  months  has  been  the  transporting 
of  men  and  equipment  to  fight  forest  fires.  The  air- 
plane also  has  proved  invaluable  in  carrying  passengers, 
food,  and  mail  into  and  out  of  flooded  areas. 

State  planning  boards  have  an  opportunity  to  be  of 
great  service  in  the  development  of  aviation.  When 
a  city  decides  to  build  an  airport  it  immediately  wants 
to  know  what  kind  of  airport  it  should  develop  and 
what  the  probable  future  use  of  the  airport  will  be. 
State  planning  boards  are  securing  the  information  on 
which  to  base  a  logical  and  reasoned  answer  to  these 
questions. 

Information  Needed 

The  report  of  the  Pacific  Northwest  region  "^  points 
out  that  "there  is  a  marked  need  for  more  widely 
understood  national  policies  and  plans  for  airway  de- 
velopment with  proper  relationships  to  other  forms  of 
transportation,  particularly  highways  and  railways;  for 
uniform  control  of  airway  development  and  airways 
by  States;  for  the  coordination  of  minor  air  routes 
across  State  and  international  lines;  for  the  conserva- 
tion of  suitable  airport  and  landing-field  sites;  for 
metropolitan  studies  for  the  economic  location  of  air- 
ports, properly  coordinated  with  other  transportation 
terminals,  with  centers  of  population  and  with  high- 
ways." 

Development  of  Airports 

The  States  which  were  particularly  interested  in  air 
transport  were  almost  unanimous  in  emphasizing  the 
importance  of  proper  airport  development.  A  trans- 
portation medium  is  no  better  than  its  terminals. 
Minnesota  and  New  Jersey  are  among  the  States  stress- 
ing tliis  point. 

Distance  from  Population  Centers 

The  importance  of  airport  location,  as  it  affects 
transportation  costs  and  travel  time,  is  emphasized 
by  the  California  State  Planning  Board:  •"  "Practically 
all  of  the  airports  serving  the  metropolitan  areas  are 

•1  Progress  Report  on  Regional  Planning,  Pacific  Northwest  Regional  Planning 
Commission.  January  1935,  p.  111. 

u  A  report  to  the  National  Resources  Board  on  the  work  of  the  California  State 
Planning  Board,  December  1934,  pp.  173-174. 
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too  far  from  the  centers  of  the  populations  which  are 
expected  to  use  them.  This  is  a  troublesome  problem 
and  Uke  other  planning  considerations  is  most  easily 
handled  in  the  preventive  stage.  Communities  which 
may  reasonably  be  expected  to  grow  and  expand  can 
anticipate  their  needs.  Those  already  covering  wide 
areas  may  have  to  increase  appropriations  for  the 
necessary  lands. 

Ground  Transport  Costs 

"The  cost  of  transportation  to  and  from  the  air- 
ports is  controlled  by  distance,  location  with  reference 
to  highways  leading  directly  to  centers  which  passen- 
gers desire  to  reach,  transit  facilities,  suburban  service 
on  nearby  railroads,  and  hke  considerations.  Unless 
airports  are  incorporated  in  comprehensive  plans  for 
the  development  of  communities,  ground  transport 
costs  tend  to  be  excessive  and  there  is  loss  of  the  trip 
time  which  the  air  service  is  intended  to  reduce  to  the 
minimum.  Local  short-distance  flying  is  adversely 
affected." 


Most  of  the  State  planning  boards  have  prepared 
air  maps  showing  the  location  of  airports  within  the 

State. 

Putting  Air  Transportation  Plans  Into  Effect 

Various  suggestions  have  been  made  for  putting  air 
transportation  plans  into  effect.  In  Minnesota,  the 
State  Aeronautical  Commission  is  sponsoring  the  pro- 
gram for  the  development  of  airway  terminals.*^ 
North  Dakota  recommends  the  establishment  of  such  a 
commission.*^  The  Wisconsin  State  Planning  Board  °° 
has  proposed  the  establishment  of  an  aviation  division 
within  the  State  highway  commission.  The  board  pro- 
poses that  gasoline  taxes,  now  refimded  on  aviation 
gasoUne,  should  be  collected  and  allocated  to  the  high- 
way Commission  for  financing  further  airport  develop- 
ment and  regulation. 

*'  Report  of  state  Planning  Botird  to  >fatioail  Resoorces  Board,  Minnesota  State 
I'lanning  Board,  November  1934,  pt.  II,  p.  113. 

"  Preliminary  Report,  North  Dakota  State  Planning  Board,  Transportation  and 
Air-Way  Development  Program,  .\pril  l'J35,  p.  6. 

"  A  Study  ol  Wisconsin,  Its  Resources  Physical,  Social  and  Economic  Background, 
Wisconsin  Regional  Planning  Committee,  December  1934,  p.  425. 
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Importance  of  Pipe  Lines 

The  importance  of  pipe  lines  varies  greatly  in  differ- 
ent States.  In  the  Pacific  Northwest  they  are  largely 
local  and  not  yet  particularly  important,  but  the  board 
points  out  "  that  it  is  not  too  soon  to  consider  possible 
future  developments  of  this  method  of  fluid  transpor- 
tation and  to  studj'  its  relation  to  the  other  means  of 
transportation  and  to  future  industrial  and  metro- 
politan development.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  State 
of  Indiana  ^^  there  are  21  separate  pipe-line  companies, 
many  of  which  operate  both  interstate  and  intrastate. 
In  many  instances  these  lines  serve  as  contract  carriers; 
that  is,  one  of  the  lines  may  contract  to  transport  oil 
produced  by  a  company  which  does  not  own  pipe-line 
facihties.  In  Iowa,  three  main  trunk  pipe  lines  extend 
entirely  across  the  State.  One  of  these  transports 
gasoline  and  two  carry  natural  gas.  A  number  of 
stubs  and  branches  from  the  natural  gas  lines  have 
already  been  built  to  serve  large  and  medium-sized 
towns  within  reach,  and  permits  have  been  issued  for  a 
considerable  number  more.  In  addition,  there  are 
two  main  oil  lines,  from  the  Oklahoma  fields  to  Chicago, 
across  the  extreme  southeastern  corner  of  the  State. 
The  total  trunk  pipe-line  mileage  in  operation  in  Iowa 
in  August  1934  was  1,536  miles;  natural  gas,  SSI  miles, 
with  permits  issued  for  289  miles  more;  and  gasoline, 

'^  Progress  Reiwrt  on  Regional  Planning,  Pacific  Northwest  Regional  Planning 
Committee,  January  1935,  p.  112. 
»  Preliminary  Report,  Indiana  State  Planning  Board,  1934,  vol.  11,  r'p.  05-10). 


682  miles.  In  Pennsylvania,''  as  in  Iowa,  a  majority 
of  the  lines  in  the  State  are  parts  of  an  interstate  sys- 
tem. The  Missouri  Consultant  reports  a  surprisingly 
large  number  of  pipe  fines  in  the  State.  Since  Okla- 
homa ""  has  vast  oil  and  gas  resources,  the  pipe  lines 
are  naturally  an  imj)ortant  element  of  the  State  trans- 
portation system.  According  to  the  chief  engineer  of 
the  State  corporation  commission  the  total  cost  of  pipe- 
line construction  in  the  State  of  Oklahoma  is  cstunated 
at  approximately  $375,000,000,  which  exceeds  the 
present  value  of  the  railroads  in  the  State,  estimated 
at  about  $350,000,000.  The  oil  pipe  lines  alone, 
including  trunk  and  gathering  lines,  comprise  a  total 
of  26,250  nules. 

Relation  of  Pipe  Lines  to  Railroads 

Pipe  lines  are  competitors  of  railroads  in  two  respects. 
In  the  first  place,  they  transport  oil  and  gasoline  which 
were  originally  carried  in  tank  cars,  many  of  which 
are  now  lying  idle.  In  the  second  place,  they  facilitate 
the  substitution  of  petroleum  fuel  for  coal  so  that  the 
railroads  now  carry  less  coal  than  formerly. 

Effect  of  Pipe  Lines  Upon  tlie  State 

The  immediate  effect  of  pipe  lines,  according  to  the 
Indiana  report,"  is  to  create  unemployment,  because 

•'  Preliminary  Keport  to  the  Honorable  Giflord  Pincbol,  Oovomorof  the  Common- 
wealth and  the  National  Resources  Board,  Pennsylvania  State  Planning  Board, 
December  1034,  p.  495. 

'•  Preliminary  Report  of  Oklahoma  State  Planning  Board,  September  1934,  p.  102. 

'<  Preliminary  Report,  Indiana  State  Planning  Board,  1934,  vol.  II,  p.  90. 
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fewer  workers  are  required  to  transport  a  given  amount 
of  petroleum  products.  This  is  illustrated  by  one  of 
the  outstanding  companies  which  employs  within  the 
State  of  Indiana  only  12  people,  and  has  a  monthly 
pay  roll  of  only  $1,200.  Six  of  these  men  are  employed 
as  hue  walkers  or  inspectors,  whose  duties  are  to 
watch  for  possible  leaks  or  breaks  in  the  line.  Six 
other  men  are  employed  in  the  operation  of  pumping 
stations,  which  are  so  constructed  as  almost  to  run 
themselves.  In  the  case  of  the  steam  railroads,  thou- 
sands of  men  and  women  are  employed.  Hundreds 
who  were  formerly  employed  in  shops  devoted  to  the 
building,  maintenance,  and  repair  of  tank  cars  and 
loading  docks  have  been  added  to  the  unemployed  as 
a  result  of  pipe-line  operation.  The  communities  have 
lost  the  benefit  of  the  distribution  of  the  wages  which 
the  workers  were  formerly  paid.  The  Iowa  board  '^ 
recognizes  these  same  dilBculties  but  points  out  that 
by  promoting  the  development  of  Iowa  manufacturing 
and  other  industries,  pipe  lines  may  operate  to  increase 
both  the  amount  and  the  value  per  unit  of  weight  of 
manufactured  and  other  industrial  and  commercial 
products. 

Regulation  of  Pipe  Lines 

At  present,  pipe  lines  are  less  strictly  regulated  than 
are  the  raihoads  and  less  than  the  generally  proposed 

"  A  Report  of  Progress  of  the  Iowa  State  Planning  Board,  September  1934,  pp. 
418-419. 


regulation  of  highway  trucks  and  busses.  Conse- 
quently, they  pay  less  taxes,  on  the  whole.  The  taxes 
they  do  pay,  according  to  the  Indiana  report,"  are 
largely  real-estate  and  property  taxes  rather  than 
taxes  upon  the  product  carried,  which,  in  Indiana,  is 
estimated  to  amount  to  millions  of  gallons  daily. 
The  counties  and  States  through  which  these  lines 
operate  do  not  profit  in  any  way  on  the  gross  volume 
moved,  as  they  do  in  the  case  of  products  carried  by 
steam  raUroads,  which  pay  ton-mile  taxes  by  counties. 
The  Indiana  report  ^*  recommends  that  immediate 
steps  be  taken  by  properly  constituted  authorities  of 
the  State  of  Indiana  to  devise  ways  and  means  to 
bring  about  adequate,  proper,  and  consistent  regula- 
tion of  pipe  line  operating  companies,  placing  them 
upon  an  economic  parity  with  other  forms  of  trans- 
portation. 

Information  Needed 

Information  is  needed,  not  only  as  to  existing  and 
proposed  pipe  fines  and  their  capacities  but  also  as  to 
the  probable  efi'ects  and  probable  permanency  of  the 
lines,  and  the  part  they  play  in  a  comprehensive, 
coordinated  transportation  system. 


"  Preliminary  Report,  Indiana  State  Planning  Board,  1934,  vol.  II,  pp.  95,  96. 
"  Preliminary  Report,  Indiana  State  Planning  Board,  1934,  vol.  II,  pp.  98,  99. 


COMMUNICATION  LINES 


Very  little  attention  has  been  given  by  State  plan- 
ning boards  to  the  subject  of  communication  Unes — 
telephone,  telegraph,  and  radio.  One  of  the  few 
studies  was  made  by  the  Connecticut  board,"  which 
surveyed  trends  in  communication  as  related  to  popu- 
lation changes. 

Consideration  might  well  be  given  to  the  possibifity 
of  establishing  "communication  corridors"  through 
urban  areas  in  which  all  types  of  transportation  and 
communications  by  rail,  highway,  pipe  fines,  power 
transmission  fines,  and  telephone  and  telegraph  cables 
may  be  combined  in  a  single,  wide  right-of-way. 
Within  this  corridor  each  individual  facility  could  be 
given  space  at  far  less  cost  than  if  the  agency  respon- 


"  A  Condensed  Report  on  Planning  for  Connecticut,  Connecticut  State  Planning 
Board,  October  1934,  p.  58. 


sible  for  each  one  had  to  acquire  its  own  separate 
right-of-way. 

Suggesting  standard  locations  for  utiUties  may  well 
be  undertaken  by  a  planning  board.  The  Chicago 
Regional  Planning  Association  has  developed  some 
valuable  standards  of  this  character.  The  Board  of 
Underground  Construction  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
has  a  very  complete  recording  system  for  e.x'sting 
structures  and  regulations  governing  new  construction. 
The  city  planning  division  of  the  American  Society  of 
Civil  Engineers  has  had  for  several  years  a  committee 
on  the  location  of  underground  utifities  working  on  & 
manual  on  this  subject  which  they  call  Subterranean 
Planning.  Such  structures  as  sewers,  water  mains, 
gas  lines,  steam  mains,  electric  conduits,  and  telephone 
cables  are  aU  involved  in  this  problem. 
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7.  PUBLIC    IMPROVEMENT    PROGRAMS    AND    PUBLIC    BUILDINGS 


The  National  Resources  Board  in  its  report  to  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  in  December  1934  recommended  the 
adoption  of  a  permanent  policy  of  long-range  public- 
works  planning  bj'  Federal,  State,  and  local  govern- 
ments. 

During  the  past  18  months  the  Board  and  its  prede- 
cessor, the  National  Planning  Board,  have  encouraged 
State  planning  by  lending  technical  consultants  and 
otherwise  cooperating  with  quahfied  State  planning 
boards  wldch  made  application  for  such  assistance  and 
met  certain  reasonable  requirements.  The  Board  sug- 
gested that  special  attention  be  given  to  pubhc-works 
programs,  and  pointed  out,  in  its  fifth  circular  letter  of 
December  11,  1933,  that  State  planning  boards  were 
in  a  position  to  render  immediate  aid  to  State  and 
regional  Pubhc  Works  Administration  officials  in  the 
formulation  of  long-range  pubUc-works  programs.  The 
letter  suggested,  also,  that  the  boards  might  render 
valuable  assistance  in  testing  the  worth  of  proposed 
projects,  reconciling  conflicts,  coordinating  activities  of 
governmental  agencies,  ehminating  duphcations,  and 
adjusting  the  distribution  of  projects  to  the  unemploy- 
ment needs. 

Pursuant  to  these  suggestions,  a  number  of  State 
planning  boards  collected  essential  data  and  formu- 
lated both  long-term  and  immediate  emergency  pro- 
grams of  pubhc  improvement  projects.  These  pro- 
grams were  of  material  assistance  to  State  rehef 
administrators  in  providing  work  for  the  imemployed 
on  useful  projects. 

National  Inventory  of  Works  Projects 

The  existence  and  availability  of  such  public-im- 
provement programs  by  States  suggested  to  the  ad- 
visory committee  of  the  National  Resources  Board  the 
possibility  of  assembling  reliable  data  on  needed  im- 
provements for  the  entire  United  States.  A  quick 
inventory  of  desirable  public  works  appeared  necessary 
in  the  formulation  of  the  national  program  of  useful 
work  relief  urged  by  President  Roosevelt  in  his  message 
to  Congress  on  January  4,  1935.  According!}',  upon 
recommendation  of  the  ad\asory  committee.  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  Ickes  as  chairman  of  the  National 
Resources  Board  on  January  10,  1935,  requested  the 
State  planning  boards  to  cooperate  in  a  national  in- 
ventory of  works  projects.  The  chairman  proposed 
that  State  plannmg  boards,  or  special-works  committees 
of  such  boards,  serve  in  an  advisory  capacity,  as  did 
the  Pubhc  Works  Administration  State  advisory  boards 


during  the  early  months  of  the  Public  Works  Adminis- 
tration. The  aim  was  to  obtain  before  March  1,  1935, 
comprehensive  lists  of  available  projects  which  would 
have  the  double  virtue  of  offering  wide  emploj'ment, 
and  of  contributing  to  the  planned  development  of  the 
States. 

The  necessary  schedules,  questionnaires,  and  instruc- 
tions were  prepared  and  distributed.  State  planning 
boards,  their  consultants,  and  the  Public  Works  Ad- 
ministration State  engineers  were  asked  to  organize 
immediately  for  the  Nation-wide  inventory  and  to 
collaborate  directly  in  the  conduct  of  it. 

Sources  of  Data  and  Methods  of  Obtaining  Them 

Essential  information  was  obtained  from  various 
official  and  private  sources  throughout  the  States. 
The  Tennessee  State  Planning  Commission,  for  in- 
stance, sent  schedules  to  aU  county  ofEcials,  city 
officials.  State  departments,  State  offices  of  Federal 
agencies,  and  various  private  and  semipubhc  corpora- 
tions and  institutions  including  private  colleges  and 
secondary  schools.  Responses  were  received  from  ap- 
pro.ximately  90  percent  of  the  agencies  consulted. 
Desirable  works  projects  suggested  by  the  housing 
and  rural-electrification  survcA's  of  the  Tennessee  State 
Emergency  Relief  Administration  were  added.' 

The  hmited  personnel  available  to  the  Kansas  Public 
Works  Administration  State  engineer  and  to  the  State 
planning  board  did  not  permit  extensive  field  contacts 
in  the  short  time  allotted  for  the  survey.^  To  overcome 
this  difficulty  the  State  planning  board,  through  the 
State  chamber  of  commerce,  called  a  meeting  of  local 
secretaries  and  municipal  and  county  officials.  To  this 
group  of  about  150  persons,  the  purpose  of  the  public- 
works  survey  and  the  contemplated  procedure  were 
explained.  The  Kansas  State  Planning  Board  believes 
that  this  meeting  was  an  important  factor  in  the 
success  of  the  inventory. 

In  making  an  earlier  inventory  of  public  improve- 
ments needed  over  a  10-year  period,  the  Kentucky 
State  Planning  Board,  with  the  cooperation  of  the 
Kentucky  Municipal  League  and  the  State  Emergency 
Relief  Administration,  sent  questionnaires  to  132  com- 
munities with  a  population  of  1,000  or  more  and  to 
120  counties.'  Local  officials  were  assisted  in  answer- 
ing the  questionnaires  by  the  field  consultant  of  the 

I  Inventory  of  Public  Works  Projects  (or  State  o(  Tennessee— Recapitulation  pre- 
pared  for  the  State  Planning  Commission,  March  1935.  pp.  1.  2,  3. 
•  Second  Progress  Report,  March  1935,  Inventory  of  Public  Works,  p.  xil. 
>  Preliminary  Report  on  a  Series  of  State  Planning  Studies,  Sept.  1934,  Page  VIII-2. 
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American  Municipal  Association  and  the  county  assign- 
ment officers  of  the  State  Emergency  Rehef  Adminis- 
tration. The  following  three  types  of  information  were 
sought:  (1)  The  financial  condition  of  the  community; 
(2)  the  record  of  pubhc  improvements  completed 
witliin  the  past  10  years;  and  (3)  needed  and  desirable 
public  improvements  which  might  be  undertaken 
within  the  next  10  years;  in  the  order  of  their  urgency. 

Procedure  After  Return  of  Questionnaires 

After  the  returns  from  the  questionnaires  were  in, 
the  State  planning  boards  eliminated  duplications  and 
evaluated  the  projects.  In  the  latter  task  the  Kansas 
State  Planning  Board  secured  the  cooperation  of  vari- 
ous State  agencies.  For  example,  the  chief  engineer  of 
the  State  board  of  health  inspected  proposals  for 
water-supply  and  sewerage  projects,  and  the  State 
highway  department  evaluated  proposals  for  streets 
and  highways.* 

The  New  York  State  Planning  Board  recommends 
the  following  course  of  action  after  the  completion  of  a 
public-works  inventory:  ^  (1)  Increasing  and  maintain- 
ing contacts  with  aU  local  planning  boards;  (2)  a  State- 
wide analysis  of  the  various  groups  of  proposed  public 
works;  (3)  the  fitting  of  the  individual  works  projects 
into  the  State  plan;  (4)  careful  study  of  the  inventory 
in  order  that  the  State  Planning  Board  may  assist 
Federal  Works  Administrations  to  formulate  projects 
worthy  of  Federal  financial  support. 

Findings  of  the  National  Inventory  of  Works  Projects 

The  national  inventory  of  works  projects  has  pro- 
vided, for  immediate  governmental  use  and  for  future 
reference,  a  valuable  record  of  useful  and  desirable 
State  and  local  works  projects. 

Throughout  the  entire  country  21,200  units  reported 
137,400  State  and  local  projects  with  an  estimated 
total  cost  of  $20,336,500,000.  The  total  estimated  cost 
of  all  projects  in  the  inventory  is  divided  among  the 
different  types  of  projects  as  follows:  Streets  and  high- 
ways, 22  percent;  reclamation,  flood  control,  and  water 
power,  14.5  percent;  water  supply  and  sanitation,  11.5 
percent;  buildings  other  than  schools,  9  percent;  heavy 
engineering  structures  such  as  bridges,  tunnels,  wharves, 
and  transit  projects,  8  percent;  transportation  facili- 
ties, 7.7  percent;  schools,  6.6  percent;  grade-crossing 
eliminations,  5  percent;  various  other  utilities,  4  per- 
cent; recreation,  3.2  percent;  miscellaneous  projects 
such  as  aviation,  water  navigation  aids,  pest  and  disease 
control,  fire  protection,  mapping  surveys,  and  planning 
projects,  8.5  percent. 

•  Second  Progress  Report,  March  193S,  Inventory  of  Publlo  Works,  p.  xxl. 
'  PubUo  Works  Inventory,  April  1934,  p.  8. 
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Comprehensive  Planning — An  Essential 
Aid  in  Public  Works  Inventory 

The  Pacific  Northwest  Regional  Planning  Board 
points  out  that  from  the  experiences  of  State  Planning 
Boards  in  taking  the  national  inventory  of  works 
projects  it  has  become  increasingly  evident  that  com- 
prehensive planning  is  essential  in  the  formulation  of  a 
sound  program  of  public  improvements.  These  pro- 
grams should  be  intimately  related  to  physical,  eco- 
nomic, and  social  development.' 

If  there  is  no  guiding  plan,  a  pubhc-improvement 
program  tends  to  become  merely  an  aggregation  of  un- 
related items;  broadly  conceived  projects,  such  as  the 
development  of  the  resources  of  an  entire  drainage 
basin  for  water  supply,  power,  navigation,  irrigation, 
and  flood  control,  or  the  development  of  a  unified 
regional  transportation  system,  are  likely  to  be  over- 
looked.' The  Ohio  State  Planning  Board  found  its 
State  planning  studies  of  great  value  in  judging  and 
selecting  specific  works  projects  in  various  classes.' 
The  Board  believes  that  the  inactivity  of  local  planning 
organizations  and  the  lack  of  cooperation  between 
them  and  the  local  and  State  administrations  largely 
account  for  the  failure  of  some  counties  to  participate 
in  the  pubUc-works  allotments  to  the  extent  of  their 
comparative  requirements.' 

Local  planning,  as  well  as  State  planning,  is  necessary, 
for  after  comprehensive  plans  have  been  completed 
local  planning  boards  can  contribute  intimate  knowl- 
edge of  local  conditions,  trends,  and  requirements. 
Thus,  improperly  planned  and  improperly  located 
projects,  which  \vill  be  regretted  in  a  few  years,  can  be 
avoided.'" 

To  gain  these  advantages,  the  Kansas  State  Planning 
Board  encouraged  county  planning  and  the  preparation 
of  well-considered  county-Avide  improvement  programs. 
The  Geary  County  (Kans.)  planning  committee,  com- 
posed of  interested  citizens,  formulated  a  20-year  plan 
of  improvements  to  be  carried  out  by  Federal,  State, 
county,  town,  and  township  agencies  in  the  county. 
The  committee's  purpose  was  "  to  work  out  such  a  plan 
of  pubhc  improvements  as  may  eventuaUy  bring  about 
a  coordination  of  effort  between  the  various  pohtical 
subdivisions  to  the  end  that  all  pubhc  works  in  the 
county  shall  be  built  economically,  properly  located, 
and  be  permanently  adequate  both  in  design  and  util- 

<  Progress  Report,  January  1934  to  January  1935.  Vol.  I,  pp.  123, 124. 

'  Ibid. 

'  Report  on  State  Planning  during  the  Period  of  .\ugust  1934  to  March  1935,  p.  33«. 

'  Preliminary  Report  on  a  Series  ol  State  Planning  Studies,  Ohio  State  Planning 
Board,  Aug.  18,  1934.  Chap.  X,  p.  10. 

"  Public  Works  Inventory  and  Program,  Michigan  State  Flannlog  Commlsiioo, 
Mar.  I,  1938,  pp.  7,  8. 
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ity."  "  A  25-year  plan  for  Shawnee  County,  Kans., 
was  sponsored  and  prepared  cooperatively  by  the 
Kansas  State  Planning  Board,  the  Topeka  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  and  the  Topeka  Engineers  Club.  The 
report  of  the  study  states  that  it  is  not  a  complete 
county  plan  but  is  a  foundation  upon  wliich  such  a  plan 
may  be  built.  Many  of  the  county  officers  change  each 
year,  but  it  is  believed  this  plan  will  assure  continuity 
in  public-works  development.'^ 

The  New  York  State  Planning  Board  reports  that 
the  national  inventory  of  works  projects  has  brought 
forcibly  to  .the  attention  of  municipal  and  county 
oUicials  the  advantages  of  city  and  regional  planning  in 
developing  their  programs  for  public  works,"  while  the 
Cahfornia  State  Planning  Board  observes  that  local 
interest  in  planning  and  in  planning  agencies  has  been 
aroused  by  the  requirements  that  projects  submitted 
for  grants  under  the  Public  Works  Administration  be 
checked  against  local,  city,  and  county  plans.'*  The 
New  Jersey  State  Planning  Board,  having  compiled  on 
one  map  the  pubhc  improvement  proposals  throughout 
the  State,  demonstrated  a  substantial  amount  of  dupli- 
cation and  lack  of  coordination  due  to  the  absence  of  a 
comprehensive,  unified.  State  plan.'* 

Public  Works  Criteria 

The  Kentucky  State  Planning  Report  points  out 
that  specific  criteria  for  judging  pubhc-improvement 
projects  are  particularly  important  if  there  are  no  State 
or  community  plans  upon  which  a  public  works  pro- 
gram can  be  based.'" 

Criteria  Recommended  by  National  Resources  Board 

The  National  Resources  Board,  in  its  December 
1934  report,  recommended  consideration  of  the  follow- 
ing criteria  for  public  works:  "  Balance  between  ex- 
penditures for  several  lands  of  public  works;  service 
standards  for  their  operation;  relative  importance  of 
essential  services;  cost;  need  and  expected  benefit  of 
individual  projects  in  relation  to  and  in  consideration 
of  all  other  needed  improvements;  trends  and  growth 
and  development  potentialities;  emergency  need  of  a 
particular  project;  and  its  economic  and  social  desira- 
bility. 


"  The  Next  Twenty  Years,  A  report  of  the  Geary  County  Planning  Committee, 
contained  in  the  Second  Progress  Heport  of  the  Kansas  State  Planning;  Board,  March 
1935,  p.  1. 

"  A  Twenty-Five  Year  Plan  for  Shawnee  County  and  the  City  of  Topel;a,  A 
Keport  to  tlie  Kansas  State  Planning  Board,  June  1935,  p.  2. 

"  Public  \\orks  Inventory,  April  1935,  p.  5. 

"  A  Keport  to  the  National  Kesources  Hoard  on  the  Work  of  tlie  California  State 
Planning  Board,  January  to  December,  1934,  p.  16. 

"  Preliminary  Keport,  March  1935,  Vol.  It,  p.  12. 

"  Preliminnry  Keport  on  a  Series  of  State  Planning  Studies,  Sept.  1934,  p.  VIII-2. 

>:  National  Kesources  Board  lieport,  Uec.  1,  1934,  p.  43. 


Additional  Recommended  Criteria 

The  Pacific  Northwest  Regional  Planning  Board 
encouraged  the  application  of  the  following  additional 
tests  and  criteria,  which  were  promulgated  by  the 
Public  Works  Administration:  "  (1)  Conformity  to 
local.  State,  or  regional  plans  so  far  as  these  have 
been  developed;  (2)  the  immediate  emergency  need 
and  value  for  reemployment;  (3)  technical  and  func- 
tional soundness;  (4)  financial  soundness,  including 
financial  value  to  locahty  or  governmental  agency, 
and  self-liquidating  features;  and  (5)  legal  and  adminis- 
trative soundness,  such  as  freedom  from  restrictions 
of  law,  ownership,  and  jurisdiction. 

The  Michigan  State  Planning  Board  gives  preference 
to  public-works  projects  which  provide  maximum 
employment,  develop  the  national  resources  of  the 
State,  are  of  permanent  value,  and  are  needed  and 
useful. '^ 

The  Colorado  State  Planning  Commission  checked 
public-works  projects  to  determine  whether  they  were 
urgently  needed  and  whether  they  would  provide 
unemployment  relief.^" 

The  North  Dakota  State  Planning  Board,  in  evaluat- 
ing projects,  has  checked  their  urgency,  direct  and 
indirect  expected  benefits,  and  the  ratio  of  cost  to 
population  and  unemployment.^'  For  example,  when 
requests  for  projects  came  from  areas  in  which  popula- 
tion is  declining,  the  board  endeavored  to  determine 
whether  the  population  decline  is  caused  by  the  deple- 
tion of  natural  resources  and,  if  so,  whether  the  pro- 
posed projects  will  conserve  the  remaining  resources  or 
make  possible  the  development  of  new  resources. 

Lack  of  adequate  criteria  for  evaluating  pubhc  works 
has  been  responsible  for  the  fact  that  certam  kinds  of 
pubhc  works  have  enjoyed  pubhc  attention  and  ap- 
proval at  the  expense  of  other  types.  The  Kansas 
State  Planning  Board  has  observed  that  the  people  of 
Kansas  generally  consider  highways,  flood  control, 
water  conservation,  and  lake  building  the  most  essen- 
tial types  of  public  improvements,  whereas  an  equally 
important  need,  not  so  generally  recognized,  is  a  long- 
term  building-construction  program  for  State  office 
buildings  and  educational,  eleemosynary,  and  penal 
institutions.^^ 

Public  Works  and  Unemployment 

The  location  of  public-works  projects  where  unem- 
ployment is  greatest  has  been  named  as  one  of  the  tests 

's  Progress  Report,  January  1934  to  January  1935,  pp.  122,  123. 
'•  Public  Works  Inventory  and  Program,  Mar.  1,  1935,  p.  2. 
"  Preliminary  Report  to  the  National  Resources  Board  on  State  Planning,  For  the 
Sii  Montlis  Ending  Aug.  21,  1934,  p.  182. 
"  Preliminary  Report,  April  1935,  Public  Works,  p.  5. 
"  Progress  Report,  Sept.  1934,  p.  148. 
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of  the  suitability  of  a  project.  In  order  to  make  cer- 
tain that  projects  were  so  Jocated  the  State  Planning 
Boards  were  requested  to  obtain  from  the  State  relief 
administrators  the  latest  figures  on  unemployment  and 
rehef  loads  in  the  political  unit  reporting.  Some  of  the 
boards  compiled  this  information  grapliicaUy  on  an 
outline  map  of  the  State,  to  aid  in  visualizing  the  corre- 
lation between  the  distribution  of  unemployment  and 
available  public-worlcs  projects. 

The  Michigan  State  Planning  Commission,  assisted 
by  the  State  emergencj'  reUef  administration,  took  a 
census  of  the  unemploj^ed  by  occupation  and  by  loca- 
tion, dividing  the  State  for  these  purposes,  into  nine 
regions.^  The  commission  is  endeavoring  to  keep  this 
information  up  to  date  in  order  that  it  may  continu- 
ously coordinate  pubhc  works  and  available  labor.  The 
commission  aims  to  adopt  a  public-improvement  pro- 
gram which  will  not  encourage  the  unemployed  to 
remain  in  localities  or  in  occupations  in  which  there  are 
only  shght  chances  for  futvu-e  emplojonent  in  private 
industry.^* 

Improvement  Program  Financing 

Apportionment  of  Costs  Among  Governmental  Units 

In  preparing  the  national  inventory  of  works  projects 
the  State  Planning  Boards  were  asked  to  estimate  what 
proportion  of  the  cost  of  each  project  could  be  financed 
with  other  than  Federal  funds. 

The  Oregon  State  Planning  Coimcil  had  already 
made  such  a  stud}^.  Since  Federal  lands  comprise 
approximately  50  percent  of  the  total  land  area  in  Ore- 
gon and  since  approximate!}'  40  percent  of  the  standing 
timber  in  the  State  grows  in  national  forests,  it  seems 
reasonable  to  the  council  that,  on  the  average,  50  per- 
cent of  future  pubhc-works  construction  in  Oregon 
should  be  financed  by  the  Federal  Government.^' 
Approximately  48  percent  of  the  funds  spent  for  public 
construction  in  Oregon  during  the  last  15  years  have 
been  supphed  bj-  the  Federal  Government.  Accord- 
ingly, the  council  recommended  the  apportionment  of 
financial  contributions  for  public  works  in  the  State  as 
follows:  Federal,  45  to  55  percent;  State,  15  to  20 
percent;  counties,  school  districts,  and  other  local 
bodies,  25  to  35  percent.^* 

As  the  pubUc  works  inventory  retums  for  each  Ten- 
nessee County  were  completed,  the  Tennessee  State 
Planning  Commission  recommended  the  proportion  of 
the  cost  of  each  project  that  could  be  financed  with 
non-Federal    funds."     These    recommendations    were 


"  Public  Works  Inventory  and  Program,  Mar.  I,  1935.  p.  2. 

»  Ibiil,  p.  11. 

"  A  Study  o(  Construction,  Past  Construction  Expenditures,  Present  .Allotments 
for  Public  Works  and  Employment  of  Construction  Workers,  January  1935,  p.  12. 

»  Ibid.  p.  13. 

'■  Inventory  of  Public  Works  Projects  for  Stale  of  Tennessee,  Recapitulation  pre- 
pared for  tbe  State  Planning  Commission,  March  1935,  p.  3. 


based  upon  as  careful  an  analysis  of  the  financial  con- 
ditions of  the  governmental  units  as  the  limited  time 
and  available  data  would  permit. 

The  Micliigan  State  Planning  Commission  has  pointed 
out  that  the  financial  restrictions  under  wliicli  State 
and  local  governments  operate  frequently  render 
impossible  any  extensive  paiticipation  in  pubUc-works 
programs  which  are  dependent  upon  local  financing.^' 
The  Commission  believes  that  these  local  financial 
limitations  cannot  be  readily  removed  but  must  be 
faced  as  practical  obstacles  to  public-works  financing. 
Any  program,  directed  toward  the  immediate  rehef  of 
unemployment,  which  does  not  take  these  obstacles 
into  account  can  enjoy  only  limited  success.  Tliis  was 
illustrated  in  Ohio  where  the  State  Planning  Board 
found  that  37  counties,  containing  22  percent  of  the 
State's  population,  had  had  no  allotments  from  the 
Pubhc  Works  Administration.-'^  Several  of  these 
counties  were  financially  unable  to  pay  their  share  of 
the  costs,  as  required  bj'  the  Public  Works  Adminis- 
tration. The  citizens  of  some  of  the  others  failed  to 
approve  bond  issues  for  financing  their  share  of  the 
costs. 

Long-Term  Programs  Can  Reduce  Expenditures 

The  New  Hampshire  State  Planning  Commission 
Consultant  attributes  illogical  and  unbalanced  ex- 
penditures of  State  public  works  funds  in  the  past  to 
three  principal  factors:  ^°  (1)  the  segregation  of  State 
activities  in  separate  departments,  (2)  lack  of  compre- 
hensive data  upon  which  to  base  adequate  programs, 
and  (3)  lack  of  coordinating  agencies.  State  planning 
boaids,  with  their  long-term  improvement  programs, 
can  substantially  eliminate,  or  at  least  minimize,  these 
difficulties.  The  New  England  Regional  Planning 
Commission  has  warned  against  the  improper  use  of 
long-term  plans  as  a  reason  for  finding  new  pubhc 
revenues  rather  than  as  a  guide  for  the  e.xpenditure  of 
available  funds." 

The  Maine  State  Planning  Board  points  out  that  the 
long-term  pubhc-works  program  permits  expansion  of 
a  budget  system  of  financial  control  to  include  contem- 
plated capital  expenditures  over  a  period  of  years." 
Thus,  pubhc  works  expenditures  can  be  kept  within 
the  limits  of  financial  abihty  to  meet  them.  Further- 
more, the  available  funds  will  not  be  used  for  piecemeal, 
poorly  considered  undertakings  but  will  be  reserved  for 
the  essential  elements  of  the  planned  program. 

>'  Public  Works  Inventory,  Mar.  I,  1935,  p.  2. 

"  Preliminary  Report  on  a  Scries  of  State  Planning  Studies,  .\ugust  1934,  Chap. 
X,  p.  8. 

»  State  Planning,  Mar.  15,  1935,  p.  99. 

■<  A  Plan  (or  Progress  Report  to  the  National  Resourt»s  Board,  .\pril  to  October 
1934,  p.  5. 

>■  Bute  Planning,  Three  Months'  Period  Ending  Jiug.  20,  1934,  p.  16. 
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PUBLIC  BUILDINGS 


A  considerable  portion  of  the  annual  expenditures  for 
public-capital  improvements  i?  regularly  devoted  to  the 
construction  of  public  buildings.  To  prevent  ineffi- 
ciency and  waste,  more  than  20  State  planning  boards, 
have,  during  the  past  year,  undertaken  extensive  pubUc 
building  studies. 

While  notable  progress  toward  a  planned  pubUc- 
building  program  was  reported  in  several  States,^^ 
much  yet  remains  to  be  done.  Inadequate  ground 
areas,  inappropriate  locations,  poor  arrangement, 
inakeshift  expansions,  overcrowding,  social  inequaUties, 
high  cost  of  operation  and  other  failings  are  reported 
evident  in  virtually  every  State. 

Public  buildings  were  discussed  by  the  State  boards 
under  sLx  general  groupings,  according  to  their  intended 
uses:  (1)  Schools,  hbraries,  and  museums;  (2)  hospitals 
(3)  eleemosynary  institutions;  (4)  penal  and  correc- 
tional institutions;  (5)  buildings  for  public  service  and 
recreation ;  and  (6)  governmental  administrative  offices 
and  buildings  housing  governmental  operations  such  as 
airports  and  power  plants.  In  considering  public- 
building  programs,  the  State  planning  boards  have 
had  in  mind  the  acliievement  of  a  reasonable,  socially 
equitable  balance  between  these  and  other  public 
works,  in  view  of  the  total  amoimt  of  available  money. 
Neglect  of  this  consideration  in  the  past  has  too  often 
resulted  in  a  disproportionate  development  of  certain 
types  of  State  services  and  facilities  at  the  expense  of 
others  no  less  necessary.  Balance  cannot  be  attained, 
however,  by  portioning  out  money  to  various  types  of 
programs  according  to  some  arithmetical  formida. 

Investigations  by  State  planning  boards  have 
revealed  that  overdevelopment  of  one  class  of  public 
buildings  often  exists  in  the  same  locaUty  with  painful 
lack  of  facilities  in  another  class.  Too  frequently  well- 
paid  and  well-qualified  teachers  may  mean  more  to  a 
State  educational  system  than  monumental  school 
buildings;  on  the  other  hand,  money  spent  on  preven- 
tives such  as  recreational  facilities  and  sanitary, 
pleasant  living  environment  may  offer  greater  values 
than  money  spent  on  correctional  institutions,  hospitals, 
and  jails. 

In  any  survey  of  public-building  projects  with  the 
purpose  of  determining  standards  of  service  upon  which 
to  base  recommendations,  two  steps  appear  to  be 
essential:  First,  an  inventory  of  existing  services  and 
facilities  must  be  made,  and  second,  an  examination  of 
possible  future  demands  for  these  services. 

Increase  or  decrease  in  the  numbers  of  school  chil- 
dren in  certain  age  groupings,  and  other  population 
characteristics  are  matters  wliich  have  been  investi- 

»  Indlaoa,  Kansas,  Eentacky,  Maine,  MIcbigan,  New  Mexico.  New  York,  Penn- 

sylvanla,  and  Wisconsin. 


gated  in  planning  for  pubhc  buildings.  Changing 
population  patterns  demand  relocation  of  buildings; 
the  continued  effectiveness  of  pubhc-health  measures 
may  indicate  changed  or  special  types  of  hospitaliza- 
tion needs;  the  large  numbers  of  persons  in  older  age 
groups,  together  ^\ath  continued  economic  maladjust- 
ment, may  place  a  heavier  burden  upon  eleemosynary 
institutions;  long  depleted  piu-chasing  power  on  the 
part  of  a  large  percentage  of  the  population,  combined 
with  continued  undesirable  environmental  conditions, 
probably  will  increase  the  burden  upon  correctional 
and  penal  institutions. 

All  these  factors,  and  others  like  them,  are  con- 
sidered by  State  planning  boards  in  studies  of  long- 
range  pubhc  building  construction  programs  designed 
to  substitute  economy  and  order  for  waste  and  chaos 
by  the  gradual  and  systematic  amehoration  of  existing 
poor  conditions. 

Educational  Facilities 

Public  Schools  3< 

The  establishment,  control,  and  support  of  public 
schools  is  a  responsibUity  of  the  States,  but  has  been 
largely  delegated  to  local  school  imits,  or  districts, 
which  may  comprise  a  county,  a  townsliip,  a  city,  a 
village,  or  may  embrace  an  area  not  related  geograph- 
ically to  any  other  governmental  imit.  These  are 
generally  known  as  "common  school  districts",  and 
each  usually  possesses  its  own  school  directors,  or 
boards  of  education,  who  are  empowered  to  establish 
and  maintain  schools,  employ  teachers,  control  debts, 
and  levy  taxes.  The  State  departments  of  education 
usually  confine  themselves  to  fixing  categorical  stand- 
ards regarding  qualifications  of  teachers,  curriculum, 
length  of  school  term,  and  type  of  the  school  plant  itself. 
Local  school  districts  in  the  past  have  usually  fur- 
nished most  of  the  funds  for  support  of  the  schools, 
but  lately  have  been  accepting  a  larger  and  larger 
percentage  from  the  State. 

Broadly  speaking,  our  school  systems  have  developed 
through  local  initiative,  and  their  nature  and  develop- 
ment have  depended  upon  the  financial,  social,  and 
physical  conditions  of  separate  geographical  districts, 
so  that  American  schools  are  said  to  be  more  nearly 
the  result  of  a  process  of  natural  social  development 
than  the  schools  of  any  other  nation.  Today  the 
American  school  system  is  made  up  of  127,000  school 


*•  A  credit  part  of  the  'nformatiop.  slanaards,  and  statistics  presented  In  this  sec- 
tion was  obtained  from  a  special  report  submitted  by  Mr.  Earl  O.  Mills,  Consultant 
to  the  .Arkansas  State  Planning  Board.  Mr.  Mills  quotes  freely  from  "Satisfactory 
Local  School  Units.  Field  Study  No  7.  1934"  by  Howard  A.  Dawson.  Director  of 
Information  and  Research,  Arkansas  State  Department  of  Education. 
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boards  scattered  tliroughout  the  country,  each  oper- 
ating; almost  independently  of  all  others. 

The  great  varieties  of  organization  used  by  these 
boards  have  made  the  analyses  of  administrative  poli- 
cies difficult.  Engelhardt  and  Zeigel,  of  the  faculty  of 
Columbia  University,^"  have  pointed  out  that  factors 
such  as  improved  highways,  changes  in  means  of  trans- 
port at  ion,  social  movements  affecting  population  growth 
and  modern  methods  of  industry  and  trade  are  con- 
stantly changing  the  population  patterns  of  a  State. 
These,  in  turn,  are  continually  changing  the  physical 
characterLstics  of  the  school  districts. 

The  consequences  of  the  natural,  or  implanned, 
growth  of  school  districts  has  been  that  they  have  been 
created  without  regard  to  proper  lunitation  of  area, 
general  organization  of  administrative  units,  and  school 
population  to  be  served.  It  is  estimated  that  the 
school  districts  are  directly  controlled  by  about  424,000 
school  board  members.  In  10  States  there  are  actually 
more  school  board  members  than  there  are  teachers,  and 
for  the  entire  county  there  are  half  as  many  board 
members  as  there  are  teaching  positions.  In  area, 
these  districts  vary  from  less  than  1  square  mile  to 
nearly  8,000  square  miles,  while  the  district  school 
population  ranges  from  less  than  a  half  dozen  children 
in  rural  districts  to  a  miUion  or  more  in  some  of  the 
largest  cities. 

Various  State  planning  boards,  considering  the  prob- 
lem of  planning  buildings  for  a  complex  pubhc  school 
system,  have  recommended  and  undertaken  surveys  of 
existing  services  and  facilities,  and  areas  served,  in 
order  to  obtain  data  for  a  comprehensive  study  of  the 
school  systems  in  the  State.  The  scope  of  the  studies 
varied  with  the  resources  and  personnel  available  to 
the  boards. 

In  Idaho,^*  for  instance,  where  a  successful  study  on 
this  subject  was  instituted,  the  State  planning  board 
stated  its  purpose  was  to  "determine  the  adequacy  of 
the  present  school  buildings,  grounds,  and  equipment 
for  carrying  on  a  modern  educational  program  including 
community  activities,  adult  education,  nursery  school 
activities,  health  service  and  modern  class  room  and 
playground  activities;  and  to  project  a  10-year  school 
building  program  on  the  basis  of  the  reorganization  of 
school  attendance  units." 

In  general,  the  studies  proposed  and  undertaken  in 
whole  or  in  part  by  the  various  State  planning  boards 
are  aimed  to  reveal  the  adequacy  of  the  present  build- 
ings as  judged  by  standards  pertaining  to  location, 
lighting,  heating  and  ventilation,  toilets  and  sanitary 
facilities,  safety,  and  room  appointments.  The  present 
school  grounds  have  been  judged  on  the  bases  of  size, 

"  District    Orfanization   and    Secondary    Education    Bulletin    No.    17,    United 
States  Office  ot  Education. 
"  Progress  Report,  Idaho  State  Planning  Board,  December  1931,  pp.  6  and  7. 


location,  type  of  soil,  drainage,  landscaping  and  play- 
ground facilities.  School  equipment  and  apparatus 
have  been  surveyed  for  adequacy  of  seating,  instruc- 
tional apparatus,  library,  playground  and  recreational 
facilities. 

Capital-outlay  requirements  of  a  future  building 
program  were  considered  in  the  same  studies.  In  most 
instances,  recommendations  for  such  programs  were 
based  upon  the  number  and  size  of  buildings  needed, 
and  the  customary  unit  costs  of  school  buildings  of 
various  sizes  in  the  areas  affected.  This  procedure 
involved  studies  of  possible  reorganization,  consolida- 
tion, and  relocation  of  school  administration  areas  and 
school  buildings.  Such  plans  required  the  determina- 
tion of  the  number  of  children  of  different  age  groups 
(where  enumerations  of  children  of  school  age  were  not 
required  by  State  law),  the  making  of  maps  showing 
highways,  topographical  conditions  and  school  popu- 
lation distribution,  the  boundaries  of  desirable  attend- 
ance districts,  and  possible  locations  for  future  school 
buildings. 

In  order  to  obtain  the  maximum  information  for  the 
effort  and  money  expended,  the  assistance  of  State 
departments  of  education  (where  these  existed), 
county,  city,  and  district  school  boards  and  school 
superintendents  was  solicited  in  preparing  and  making 
the  surveys. 

The  Kansas  State  Planning  Board,"  using  labor 
obtained  from  relief  rolls,  undertook  in  November 
1934,  a  survey  of  the  phj'sical  condition  of  school 
buildings  and  grounds  in  cities  in  a  certain  population 
class,  and  in  the  rural  districts  of  the  State.  It  was 
thought  this  survey  would  provide  data  on  physical 
conditions  which  would  assist  in  evaluating  proposals 
already  made  pertaining  to  consolidation,  cooperative 
action,  or  State  aid  for  school  districts.  The  detailed  in- 
formation tabulated  from  the  surveys  of  8,217  school 
districts  was  made  immediately  available  to  the  super- 
visor of  engineering  of  the  Kansas  Emergency  Relief 
Committee.  Through  that  agency  the  material  will 
be  transmitted  to  the  local  county  poor  commissioners 
with  the  suggestion  that  they  cooperate  with  the  count}' 
school  superintendents  in  the  formulation  of  work 
projects  to  improve  the  conditions  disclosed.  In  this 
undertaking,  the  Kansas  State  Planning  Board  enjoys 
the  cooperation  of  the  State  Superintendent  of  Pubhc 
Instruction,  the  departments  of  education  of  the 
State  schools  and  the  Kansas  Teachers  Association. 

The  Ohio  State  Planning  Board,'*  in  cooperation 
with  the  Bureau  of  Educational  Research  at  the  Ohio 
State  University  and  the  State  Department  of  Educa- 
tion, has  instituted  two  such  studies.    One  of  these  is  a 

'■  Report  on  "  Rural  Schools  in  Kansas",  March  1935,  p.  1. 
*■  Preliminary  Report,  August  1934,  cb.  VIU,  p.  2.    Progress  Report,  March  1S3J, 
pp.  293-294. 
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cursory  survey  of  school-building  requirements  of  the 
2,007  school  districts  in  the  State.  The  total  estimated 
costs  for  all  needed  new  buildings,  additions,  and  re- 
modelling as  appraised  by  local  authorities,  and  which 
would  likely  be  needed  in  the  next  5  years,  was  esti- 
mated at  $64,378,458.  The  other  was  a  series  of  type 
studies  for  the  planning  of  school-building  facilities  in 
six  widely  different  counties.  These  studies  are 
intended  to  produce  detailed  plans  adjusted  to  the 
physical,  economic,  and  social  conditions  that  charac- 
terized the  counties  studied,  to  serve  as  models  for 
other  counties  in  the  State,  and  as  a  basis  for  possible 
legislation  requiring  school-plant  planning  by  counties. 

The  New  Hampshire  State  Planning  Commission 
Consultant  ^'  has  pointed  out  that  there  still  are  too 
many  one-room  schools,  many  of  them  in  sections  of 
the  State  where  consoUdation  might  well  be  effected 
to  improve  the  school  standards  and  to  lower  the 
general  costs  of  construction.  There  is  a  study  now 
in  progress  under  the  direction  of  the  Iowa  State 
Planning  Board  ^°  to  determine  in  which  communities 
of  the  State  it  is  possible  to  close  the  one-room  rural 
schools  and  transport  the  pupils  to  larger  centers 
without  increasing  cost.  This  problem  is  not  confined 
to  these  two  States  alone.  A  report  of  the  National 
Conference  on  Financing  of  Education  (Sept.  10,  1933) 
has  recommended  abandoning  150,000  one-room  rural 
schools  in  favor  of  centrahzed  school  plants. 

In  many  instances  the  rural  school,  besides  serving 
educational  needs,  acts  as  a  pohtical  and  social  center 
for  the  community,  and  so  has  a  strong  place  in  the 
sentiments  of  the  people.  These  circumstances  have 
impeded  school  consolidation  where  other  conditions 
favored  it.  Recognizing  these  conditions,  the  1935 
Kansas  State  legislature  enacted  a  law  which  permits 
school  boards,  by  sharing  expenses,  to  maintain  one 
school,  serving  several  districts,  but  permits  the  boards 
to  retain  their  separate  identities.  It  has  been  esti- 
mated that  even  if  only  moderate  advantage  is  taken 
of  this  law,  annual  savings  of  more  than  $500,000  will 
result  to  local  tax  payers. 

The  New  Jersey  State  Planning  Board  *'  has  made 
an  extensive  inquiry  into  the  educational  facilities  of 
that  State.  The  board  has  concluded  that  two  general 
lacks  in  public  school  service  have  special  regional  or 
State-wide  significance.  These  are  adequate  service  to 
rural  areas,  and  efficient  and  economical  distribution  of 
high  schools.  In  connection  with  the  first  lack,  it  was 
noted  that  excessive  costs  of  adequate  school  service  in 
sparsely  settled  and  poor  townships  presented  still 
another  problem.     Possibly  in  many  of  these  cases  a 

»  "  State  Planning  In  New  Hampshire  ".  Mar,  15, 1935,  p.  2. 
"  "  Report  of  Progress",  September  1934.  p.  300. 
•1  Preliminary  Report.    Mar.  30, 1935,  pp.  45-48. 


varying  degree  of  relief  may  be  obtainable  through 
school  consolidation,  and  State  purchase  and  depopula- 
tion of  submarginal  areas.  The  actual  extent  to  which, 
from  a  regional  point  of  view,  there  has  been  unneces- 
sary duplication  of  high-school  facilities  in  the  State 
can  only  be  determined  by  more  exhaustive  study. 

The  New  York  State  Planning  Board  *^  has  observed 
that  in  one  county  composed  largely  of  submarginal 
farm  areas,  the  average  cost  per  pupil  in  20  "one- 
teacher"  schools  was  $162.  For  "one-teacher"  schools 
outside  of  the  submarginal  area  it  was  only  $92.  Under 
the  system  of  State  aid,  the  State  pays  about  87  per- 
cent of  the  school  costs  in  these  20  districts.  If  this 
submarginal  land  were  purchased  for  reforestation  or 
other  public  purposes,  these  20  schools  could  be 
abandoned  with  a  considerable  savings  to  the  taxpay- 
ers of  the  State. 

An  example  of  reorganization  that  may  be  effected 
to  reduce  the  number  of  small,  inefficient  local  imits  is 
presented  in  the  State-wide  program  for  the  consolida- 
tion of  schools  in  Arkansas."  Detailed  studies  of 
possible  consolidation  have  shown  that  the  number  of 
schools  for  white  children  could  be  reduced  from  4,198 
to  2,658;  the  number  of  "one-teacher"  schools  from 
2,495  to  473,  and  the  number  of  "two-teacher"  schools 
from  920  to  478.  It  was  further  shown  that  approxi- 
mately 75  percent  of  all  children  could  be  placed  in 
schools  having  four  or  more  teachers.  Much  progress 
has  already  been  made  in  the  program  and  the  number 
of  schools  has  been  materially  reduced. 

There  are  other  factors  besides  those  mentioned 
which  affect  a  public-school  program.  The  Wisconsin 
Regional  Plan  Committee  "  has  stated  that  necessary 
information  is  not  available  concerning  the  extent  to 
which  private  elementary  schools  are  assuming  the 
educational  burden  in  Wisconsin.  Lack  of  such  infor- 
mation makes  it  difficult  to  plan  a  public-school  pro- 
gram for  a  long  future  period. 

Because  of  declining  birth  rates,  new  construction  to 
take  care  of  additional  child  population  during  the  next 
10  years  appears  to  be  much  less  than  during  the  past 
20  years.  The  New  Jersey  State  Planning  Board  has 
commented  upon  this  fact  in  its  efforts  to  indicate  the 
probable  trend  of  new  school  construction.  New  high- 
school  building  construction  probably  will  be  needed 
for  some  years,  however. 

Colleges  and  Universities 

State  owned  or  supported  institutions  of  higher 
learning,  such  as  universities,  colleges,  and  normal 
schools,  are  in  general  conveniently  situated,  notwith- 

•>  Summary  Report  to  Ooremor  Lehman,  January  1935,  p.  29. 
•*  Special  report  by  Earl  O.  Mills,  State  consultant. 
«  Regional  Plan  Report,  1934,  p.  127. 
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standing  changes  in  population  distribution  since  their 
establishment.  In  some  instances,  however,  the  sites 
early  selected  for  these  institutions,  based  on  the 
convenience  of  the  then  existing  population,  are  far 
removed  from  the  centers  of  population  they  are  now 
serving. 

Reports  of  State  planning  boards  indicate  that  the 
merit  of  the  policy  of  governing  each  institution  through 
a  separate  board  of  trustees  working  independently  of 
other  similar  institutions  within  the  State,  is  open  to 
reasonable  and  serious  doubt.  When  tlus  practice  is 
viewed  from  the  consideration  of  State  welfare,  among 
other  inconsistencies  made  apparent  is  the  lack  of 
coordination  of  the  services  rendered  and  the  manner 
in  which  funds  are  allotted  for  their  support.  Appro- 
priations often  are  made  by  State  legislatures  upon  the 
basis  of  apparent  need  as  evidenced  by  interested  group, 
rather  than  upon  legitimate  requirements  or  the  need 
for  a  balanced  educational  system.  Obviously  this 
arrangement  cannot  long  survive  if  equitable  and  ade- 
quate opportunities  are  to  be  afforded  in  the  State 
educational  institutions  at  a  minimum  cost  to  the  tax- 
payers. There  must  be  a  more  definite  coordination 
and  integration  of  these  facilities  and  services  which 
should  be  founded  upon  a  modern  balanced  educational 
system  and  a  long  range  physical  and  financial  plan. 

Public  Institutions 
Welfare 

Public-welfare  activities  are  now  a  standard  function 
of  State  government.  State  welfare  departments  have 
assumed  the  responsibilities  of  the  State  governments 
in  the  field  of  social  welfare,  and,  to  a  degree,  have 
adopted  the  field  and  objectives  of  private  social  work. 
Forty-three  States  now  have  departments  in  which  the 
public  welfare  activities  of  their  respective  State 
governments  have  been  centralized.  The  States 
usually  have  made  the  welfare  departments  responsible 
for  all  pubHc  activities  on  behalf  of  the  dependent  and 
delinquent,  the  criminal,  those  needing  special  treat- 
ment for  mental  disorders  or  mental  deficiency,  and 
the  physically  handicapped. 

The  Kansas  State  Planning  Board "  has  recom- 
mended the  enactment  of  a  law  establishing  a  State 
public  welfare  administration.  Under  the  proposed 
law,  all  public  welfare  work  in  Kansas  as  well  as  the 
institutions  now  controlled  by  the  board  of  administra- 
tion would  be  placed  under  the  supervision  of  a  board 
of  pubUc  welfare. 

Planning  for  public  welfare  institutions  involves  a 
preliminary  study  of  past  expenditures,  proposed  ex- 

"  Progress  Report.    September  1934,  p.  40. 


penditures,  inmate  population,  and  inmate  capacity  of 
each  institution.  Such  studies  have  been  made  by  the 
State  Planning  Boards  of  Maine  *'  and  Minnesota." 
Constructive  programs  of  public  welfare  activities  have 
been  sponsored  by  several  State  planning  boards.** 

Hospitals 

Hospital  buildings  under  State  pubUc  welfare  admin- 
istration include  those  of  a  general  nature,  usually 
capable  of  caring  for  all  cases,  those  for  the  treatment 
of  mental  diseases,  those  for  children,  tubercular  cases, 
and  for  special  types  of  treatment.  The  Maine  State 
Planning  Board  *'  in  its  study  of  hospitals  stressed  the 
following  factors:  The  location  and  classification,  the 
type  of  control,  the  construction,  the  territory  served, 
the  operating  personnel,  the  type  of  patients,  the 
equipment,  and  the  capacity. 

While  usually  in  urban  areas  general  hospital  facilities 
are  readily  accessible  to  the  population,  districts  which 
are  strictly  rural  in  character  have  few  if  any  hospital 
facilities.  As  a  consequence  health  problems  become 
acute  for  a  lack  of  hospitalization  which  local  communi- 
ties are  financially  unable  to  afford.  The  Missouri 
State  Planning  Report  "^  has  especially  noted  this  con- 
dition and  finds  that  measures  to  improve  similar  con- 
ditions in  other  parts  of  the  country  by  the  mainte- 
nance of  State  o^vned  or  supervised  institutions  have 
always  encountered  opposition. 

Eleemosynary  institutions  constitute  a  wide  field  in 
which  State  planning  efforts  are  needed.  These  insti- 
tutions afford  services  and  facilities  for  the  care  of  the 
dependent,  aged,  deaf,  blind,  crippled,  orphaned,  and 
the  infirm.  Consolidation  may  be  affected  in  many 
cases  to  reduce  unnecessary  costs  of  operating  elee- 
mosynary institutions,  with  an  increase  in  efficiency. 
The  Indiana  State  Planning  Board  ''  studied  the  prac- 
ticability of  consohdating  into  fewer  units  the  county 
infirmaries  in  that  State. 

Correctional  Institutions 

Recent  disorders  in  penal  and  correctional  institu- 
tions in  the  country  have  served  to  focus  attention 
upon  the  problems  of  our  prison  population. 

Administrative  Buildings 

The  increased  assumption  by  State  and  Federal 
Governments  of  new  responsibilities  in  recent  years  has 
created  a  need  for  more  building  facilities  to  house  the 
administrative  functions. 


"  Report.  March  1935,  pp.  8  &nd  9. 
"  Report,  pt.  U,  October  1834,  p.  225. 

"  Kansas— Proereis  Report,  1931,  p.  40,  New  Jersey  Preliminary  Report,  pp.  34-34. 
Maine,  Report,  March  1935,  p.  7-B-21,  Wisconsin  Regional  Planning  1934,  p.  147. 
"  Report,  March  19W,  p.  7-B-21. 
'  Preliminary  Report,  1934.  p.  49. 
■■  Preliminary  Report,  Indiana  State  Planning  Board,  1934.    Vol.  2.  p.  7. 
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Considerable  pertinent  information  already  has  been 
published  regarding  the  economy,  efficiency  and 
attractiveness  to  be  achieved  by  grouping  State  build- 
ings, with  the  capitol  as  the  nucleus,  and  some  notable 
examples  are  now  to  be  found  in  a  few  of  the  State 
capitals.  The  New  Mexico  State  planning  Board 
reported  that  a  studj^  has  been  made  of  proposals  for 
new  State  buildings.  The  board  recommended  that 
the  work  be  coordinated  with  a  development  scheme 
for  a  capital  building  group.  Subsequently  a  State 
capital  group  in  keeping  with  the  landscape  of  New 
Mexico  '■  was  recommended. 

In  the  spring  of  1935,  Governor  Martin  requested 
the  Oregon  State  Planning  Board,  through  its  Public 
Works  Committee,  to  make  a  study  of  a  new  capitol 
group.  At  a  meeting  held  March  25,  1935,  the  Board 
formally  approved  the  study.  By  a  coincidence,  on 
April  25,  just  one  month  later,  the  old  capitol  was 
destroyed  by  fire.  This  regrettable  event  did,  how- 
ever, provide  a  compensation  in  that  the  study  group 
was  thus  enabled  to  plan  with  fewer  restrictions. 

A  comprehensive  study  of  the  many  factors  involved 
in  planning  for  a  new  State  capitol,  the  relationship  of 
the   capitol   to   other  facilities   and   functions  of   the 


State  and  the  determination  of  location,  site,  historical 
background,  general  architectural  considerations,  size, 
cost,  financing  and  other  related  problems  seems 
particularly  appropriate  as  a  function  of  a  State 
Planning  Board. 

When  the  proper  consideration  is  given  to  future 
land  uses,  population  distribution,  county  consolida- 
tions, and  efficient  administration  of  local  subdivisions, 
it  is  probable  that  State  planning  boards  will  need  to 
study  the  problems  imposed  by  possible  relocation  and 
modernization  of  county  courthouses  and  their  acces- 
sory buildings. 

In  view  of  the  many  independent  institutions  con- 
trolled and  maintained  by  separate  State  boards  and 
the  evident  need  of  coordination  between  them,  there 
is  perhaps  no  greater  opportunity  for  effective  achieve- 
ments for  the  social  and  economic  advancement  of  the 
State  than  through  a  closer  relation  and  more  efficient 
operation  of  pubUc  institutions.  The  Kentucky  State 
Planning  Consultant  ^  reports  attempts  to  effect  co- 
operation between  the  various  State  institutions  in 
their  requests  for  operating  budgets  for  the  coming 
fiscal  years. 


"  Prelimmary  Report,  December  1934,  pp.  162-172. 


w  Preliminary  Report,  September  1934.  p.  9. 


8.  SOCIAL  AND  ECONOMIC  TRENDS 


Social  and  economic  problems  differ  from  State  to 
State/  and  even  within  States,-  depending  on  the 
existence  and  use  of  natural  resources.  Consequently 
the  State  Planning  Boards  have  made  a  wide  variety 
of  studies  which  usually  reflect  the  particular  industrial, 
agricultural,  and  commercial  maladjustments  from 
which  they  suffer. 

Reporting  a  series  of  such  studies,  the  New  Jersey 
State  Planning  Board  ^  states  that  its  first  object 
was  to  assemble  and  present  a  clear  and  well-rounded 
picture  of  social,  economic,  and  physical  conditions 
and  trends  within  the  State,  both  as  an  essential  to 
planning  a  well-balanced  program  of  development 
and  as  a  service  to  the  several  state  departments  and 
agencies  in  their  individual  planning  and  programming 
activities. 

In  Iowa  the  State  Planning  Board  conducted  a  series 
of  special  studies*  "to  determine  how  Iowa  people 
hve,  as  contrasted  to  how  they  make  their  living,  and 
to  discover  the  extent  to  which  Iowa  communities 
discharge  their  functions  as  social  units."  The  ulti- 
mate objective  of  these  studies  was,  however,  to 
formulate  plans  for  the  enrichment  of  human  life 
tlirough  "(1)  the  development  of  community  con- 
sciousness and  morale  (2)  the  promotion  of  recreational 
and  leisure  time  activities,  and  (3)  the  extension  of 
opportunities  for  social  participation  among  all  of 
the  people." 

Similarly,  the  Connecticut  State  Planning  Board 
made  studies  of  two  groups  of  selected  towns  in  that 
State.^  These  were  detailed  social  surveys  of  distribu- 
tion of  farm  and  village  families,  relief  cases  and  their 
disposition,  economic  classification  of  homes,  social 
institutions,  transportation,  occupations,  industry,  pop- 
ulation mobility,  and  land  use. 

In  Pennsylvania  the  State  Planning  Board  has  made 
a  systematic  effort  to  measure  the  State's  resources  for 
satisfying  "human  needs",  and  the  extent  to  which 
such  needs  are  now  being  met.  In  its  preliminary 
report  the  board  states:  '  "In  the  United  States  the 
words   'human   needs'   connote   more   than    the   bare 


'  Public  Works  Inventory  and  Program,  Mar.  I,  1935,  Michigan  Slate  Planning 
Oominission,  p.  10. 

•  Preliminary  Ueport,  1934,  Missouri  State  Planning  Board,  pp.  72,  73. 

•  Preliminary  Report,  Mar.  30,  1935,  N'ew  Jersey  State  Planning  Board,  vol.  II. 
pp.  9  and  12. 

'  Iowa  St.ite  Planning  Board  Report,  .\pril  1935,  pt.  3,  p.  22. 

•  Condensed  report  on  planning  for  Connecticut  Slate  Planning  Board,  July  1934, 
p.  ST. 

•  Pennsylvania  Stale  Planniiig  Board,  Preliminary  Report,  December  1934,  p.  2So. 


necessities  to  sustain  a  miserable  existence.  So,  in 
classifying  them  for  Pennsylvanians,  a  reasonable 
standard  of  liv-ing  has  been  kept  in  mind.  Human 
needs,  then,  are  such  essentials  as  food,  shelter,  cloth- 
ing, health  protection  and  at  least  that  minimum  of 
recreation  and  amusement  requisite  for  well  being  and 
comfort.  They  include  the  means  for  education,  trans- 
portation, and  other  services  and  goods  in  adequate 
quantity  to  satisfy  the  reasonable  desires  of  the  aver- 
age individual  and  the  average  family.  They  stop 
far  short  of  extravagences.  In  other  words,  they 
constitute  an  'American  standard'  of  Uving." 

In  its  studies  of  the  general  Uving  standards  of  the 
people  of  Pennsylvania,  the  board  discovered  that:' 
"Approximately  9  in  every  10  of  Pennsylvania's 
fanulies  had  incomes,  even  in  1929,  that  were  inade- 
quate for  the  complete  attainment  of  reasonable  com- 
fort. In  fact,  many  did  not  have  enough  for  their 
basic  needs.  The  average  income  was  sufficient  to 
buy  only  three-fourths  of  the  things  regarded  as  vital 
for  an  American  standard  of  hving. 

"Moreover,  the  standard  of  Hving  of  these  and  other 
faniilies  today  is  lower  than  in  1929. 

"Pennsylvania's  income  in  1929  was  between  7% 
and  S  billion  dollars,  according  to  estimates  based  on 
totals  for  the  United  States,  which  were  prepared  by 
various  agencies.  A  study  of  expenditures  by  the 
people  of  the  State  for  clothing,  food,  rent,  transpor- 
tation, recreation,  amusements,  health,  and  other 
things  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  State's  income 
was,  in  round  figures,  7]^  billion  dollars." 

The  Missouri  State  Planning  Board  selected  a  "few 
typical  counties"  for  a  thorough  study  of  all  important 
"physical,  social,  and  economic  conditions."*  The 
result  of  the  study,  the  Consultant  believes,  should  be 
"enlightening  and  suggestive  of  measures  which  are 
needed  to  effect  ultimate  economics  and  improved 
standards  of  living." 

Most  boards  are  agreed  that  the  economic  security 
of  the  people  depends  increasingly  upon  opportunities 
for  industrial  employment.  The  Indiana  State  Plan- 
ning Board  gave  particular  attention  to  the  possibility 
of  introducing  new  industries  which  would  utilize  more 
of  the  natural  resources  peculiar  to  that  State.' 

'  Pennsylvania  State  Planning  Bo.ard,  Preliminary  Kei>ort,  December  1934,  p.  284. 
'  Preliminary  Ueport,  1934,  Missouri  State  Planninj;  Board,  pp.  72,  73. 
*  Preliminary  Report,  1934,  Indiana  State  Planning  Board,  p.  162. 
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As  the  Indiana  Board  stated:  "It  is  fundamental  that 
an  essential  remedy  for  inferior  living  conditions  is  the 
guarantee  of  adequate  employment  which  will  provide 

OCCUPATIONAL  AND 

Changes  and  trends  in  occupations  and  employment 
in  any  State  vary  most  directly  with  the  changing 
status  of  the  productive  industries  within  its  borders. 
In  Pennsylvania,  for  example,  the  State  Planning 
Board  found  "  that  manvifacturing  can  no  longer  be 
depended  upon  to  absorb  a  constantly  increasing 
number  of  workers,  and  that  employment  in  mining 
also  probabl}^  ^vill  continue  to  decline  because  of  the 
difficulties  that  industry'  is  now  experiencing.  It, 
therefore,  states  its  belief  that  in  the  absence  of  increas- 
ing opportunity  of  employment  in  these  industries, 
the  worker  must  turn  to  the  service  occupations  for 
employment. 

The  Pennsylvania  Board  also  reports  '^  a  condition 
of  insecurity  and  instability  among  persons  now  em- 
ployed, due  "to  a  large  extent  to  the  fact  that  Penn- 
sylvania labor  legislation  is  not  adequate  to  cope  with 
existing  conditions.  Many  of  these  (labor)  laws 
require  amendments  or  additions;  some  need  extensive 
revision;  practically  all  of  them  should  be  re-read  and 
reconsidered  in  the  light  of  conditions  with  which  the 
Commonwealth  must  deal  during  and  after  the  current 
depression." 

In  order  that  Pennsylvania's  workers  in  the  future 
may  be  assured  of  some  economic  security  and  sta- 
biUty,  the  board  recommended  "changes  in  the  laws, 
which  woidd  contribute  materially  to  the  progress 
Pennsj'lvania  must  make  for  the  greater  economic 
welfare  of  its  working  population".  These  changes 
may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

1.  Further  means  of  preventing  accidents,  particu- 
larly in  the  anthracite  mining  industry. 

2.  Prohibition  of  the  employment  of  children  under 
16  years  of  age  and  the  regulation  of  conditions  of 
employment  for  all  minors  under  18  years  of  age. 

3.  Establishment  of  a  shorter  work  week. 

4.  Creation  of  minimum  wage  standards. 

5.  Compulsory  regular  payment  of  wages  earned 
and  authorization  of  the  department  of  labor  and 
industry  to  assist  workers  in  the  collection  of  back 
wages  due. 


sufficient  income  with  which  to  secure  living  conditions 
of  an  acceptable  standard.'" 

"  A  Report  of  the  ConsulKints  of  the  Stale  Planning  Board  of  Indiana,  for  the 
period  ending  Feb.  22,  1035,  p.  12. 

EMPLOYMENT  TRENDS 

G.  Encouragement  of  genuine  collective  bargaining 
on  terms  of  employment  between  organizations  of 
employers  and  organizations  of  employees. 

7.  Elimination  of  the  use  of  privately  paid  or  com- 
pany-controlled police  officers,  particularly  in  connec- 
tion with  labor  disputes,  as  recommended  by  the  com- 
mission on  special  poUcing  in  industry. 

In  New  Jersey,"  a  special  field  survey  of  employ- 
ment and  of  distribution  trends  of  manufacturing 
industries  of  the  State  was  made  by  the  State  Planning 
Board  during  1934,  and  estimates  of  facts  bearing  upon 
the  balance  of  employment  capacity  of  the  plants  were 
based  upon  the  records  and  reports  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  and  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census. 
The  board  discovered  that  while  the  United  States 
Census  of  Manufacturers  indicates  an  "increase  in 
adjusted  value  of  manufacturing  products,  from  1919 
to  1930,  of  more  than  91  percent",  employment 
capacity  in  the  State  showed  "insignificant  gain." 
A  net  gain  for  the  State  (between  1918  and  1934)  of 
1,900  plants  was  paralleled  by  an  increase  in  employ- 
ment capacity  of  only  6,000.'*  Also  the  board  observed 
that  "agriculture  as  an  employment  factor  has  faUen 
into  relative  insignificance."  '^ 

However,  in  South  Dakota,  the  State  Planning  Board 
states:'^  "More  than  half  of  the  gainful  workers  of  the 
State  are  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits.  Increased 
employment  in  other  occupations  \vill  occur  when  agri- 
culture is  rehabilitated  but  not  before.  Therefore  the 
first  step  in  furthering  employment  and  industry  must 
be  to  improve  agricultural  conditions. 

"South  Dakota  manufacturing  has  shown  a  steady 
development  during  the  last  30  years  and  this  trend 
may  reasonably  be  expected  to  continue  for  the  next 
decade  or  longer.  A  westward  migration  of  manufac- 
turing has  been  apparent  since  1914  and  this  migration 
may  be  expected  to  influence  South  Dakota  more  dur- 
ing the  immediate  future." 


"  Pennsylvania  State  Planning  Board,  Preliminary  Report,  December  1934,  p.  448. 
i>  Pennsylvania  State   Planning  Board,   Preliminary  Report,  December  1934, 
pp.  345,  346. 


"  Preliminary  Report,  Mar.  30,  1935.    New  Jersey  State  Planning  Board,  vol.  H, 
p.  53. 
>'  Ibid,  pp.  66-58. 
'•  Ibid,  p.  60. 
"  Progress  Report,  Mar.  15,  1935,  pp.  205,  206. 
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There  has  been  a  considerable  change  in  the  occupa- 
tions of  the  people  of  Texas,  according  to  the  planning 
board  of  that  State,  not  only  in  the  number  of  people 
actually  engaged  in  the  various  occupations,  but  also 
in  occupations  themselves.'^  The  board  believes  the 
change  is  partly  due  to  scientific  developments  and  to 
the  more  intensive  development  of  Texas  as  a  whole. 
There  have  been  large  consistent  gains  in  the  number 
of  persons  in  manufacturing  occupations  in  the  State, 
due  to  the  favorable  conditions  for  indxistrial  growth, 
such  as  cheap  raw  materials,  unusually  low  fuel  and 
power  costs,  good  labor,  favorable  climatic  conditions, 
a  large  and  increasing  local  market,  and  low  freight 
costs  from  a  series  of  Gulf  ports. 

The  board  reports  that  transportation  and  trade 
occupations  in  Texas  have  shown  gains,  as  has  employ- 
ment in  the  various  clerical  positions.  The  increases 
are  beUeved  due  to  the  rapid  growth  of  the  State  and 
to  the  increase  in  oil  production  and  manufacturing. 
One  other  aspect  has  been  noted — the  entrance  of 
women  into  almost  all  of  the  occupations.  This  is  a 
recent  development  in  Texas. 


In  Indiana,"  "a  number  of  partial  studies  have  been 
made  to  determine  those  types  of  employment  which 
are  supplementarj'  to  each  other.  Extended  investiga- 
tion of  these  should  be  made  in  order  that  plans  may  be 
developed  for  combining  industries,  using  the  same 
personnel  at  different  seasons  of  the  year.  It  might  be 
possible  in  some  cases  to  combine  two  industries  and 
an  allotment  of  time  for  the  raising  of  crops." 

The  Illinois  report  notes  that  manufacturing  estab- 
lishments are  by  far  the  greatest  source  of  employment 
in  the  State,  employing  directly  in  normal  times  about 
700,000  wage  earners  and  paying  more  than  one 
billion  dollars  yearly  in  wages.  "No  economic  equilib- 
rium can  obtain  in  the  State  without  the  existence  of 
normal  conditions  in  the  manufacturing  and  general 
industrial  fields",  the  report  states,"  and  recommends: 
"That  encouragement  be  given  our  present  industries 
in  order  to  increase  employment  and  the  manufac- 
ture of  goods,  to  help  these  industries  in  maintaining 
their  present  position  and  to  attract  economically  sound 
new  industries." 


•  Six  Months'  Report,  August  1934  through  January  1936,  pt.  VII,  p.  1. 


"  A  Report  of  the  Consultants  of  the  State  Planning  Board  of  Indiana  For  the 
Period  Ending  Feb.  22,  1935.    Pp.  31,  32. 
"  Report  of  the  Illinois  State  Planning  Commission,  December  1934,  p.  18. 


LOCATION  OF  INDUSTRY 


Industrial  surveys  by  State  Planning  Boards  indi- 
cate that,  with  but  few  exceptions,  the  location  of 
industrial  establishments  has  in  the  past  been  more  a 
matter  of  chance  than  of  selection  based  upon  detailed 
studies  of  the  various  favorable  and  unfavorable  factors 
involved.^" 

It  is  true  that  to  some  extent  the  development  of 
industry  has  followed  transportation  systems,  and  it  is 
certainly  true  that  with  improved  transportation  fa- 
cilities, plants  have  been  located  in  communities  previ- 
ously considered  inaccessible.  Also  improved  highway 
systems  and  the  widespread  use  of  motor  vehicles  now 
make  it  possible  for  industries  to  operate  some  mUes 
from  the  residence  of  workers.-'  Definite  movements 
toward  decentralization,  however,  have  not  been  demon- 
strated. 

During  periods  of  economic  distress  the  larger  in- 
dustrial areas,  because  of  their  large  unemployed  popu- 
lation and  the  congested  Uving  conditions  there,  are 
faced  with  pecuUarly  difficult  problems.  It  is  this 
fact  that  has  served  to  focus  attention  upon  the 
problem  of  the  relocation  and  development  of  new 
industries." 


»  A  Stud;  o(  Wisconsin,  Wisconsin  Regional  Plan  Committee,  December  1934, 
p.  311. 
"Ibid. 
"Ibid. 


Estimates  of  probable  industrial  developments  have 
been  derived  from  surveys  of  trends  in  industrial 
growth  and  expansion.  The  Iowa  State  Planning 
Board  in  its  study  of  Iowa  business  and  industry  has 
traced  the  westward  tendencies  of  industry  to  dis- 
cover, if  possible,  what  Iowa  may  expect  in  the  future 
with  respect  to  new  industries,  and,  specifically, 
whether  it  wall  be  possible  for  the  State  to  attract  and 
hold  industries  which  will  bring  relatively  permanent 
economic  and  social  advantages.  The  board  observes 
that,  although  during  the  period  1914-29,  there  was 
little  change  in  the  national  position  of  Iowa  as  a 
manufacturing  State,  certain  changes  in  the  location, 
rank,  and  national  importance  of  some  of  its  industries 
were  significant.  Iowa  industrial  development  has 
undergone  marked  decentraUzation.  The  leading  man- 
ufacturing city,  Des  Moines,  accounted  for  only  14.3 
percent  of  the  State's  output  of  manufactured  products 
in  1929.  The  remainder  of  the  manufacturing  output 
was  from  a  number  of  small  urban  areas,  well  dis- 
tributed over  the  State.^ 

In  New  Hampshire,  the  State  Planning  Consultant 
found  that  since  1909  there  has  been  a  decrease  in  the 
total  number  of  industrial  plants  in  the  State,  and  since 

»  A  Report  of  Progress  of  the  Iowa  State  Planning  Board,  September  1934,  pp. 
427,428. 
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1919  a  decrease  in  number  of  wage  earners,  while  wages 
and  the  value  of  the  products  manufactured  have  in- 
creased. In  New  Hampshire  the  decreases  in  the 
number  of  plants  and  number  of  wage  earners  are 
opposite  to  national  trends.  However,  the  Consultant 
has  observed  that  industrj^  as  a  source  of  wealth  to 
New  Hampshire,  in  taxable  values,  has  shown  an  in- 
crease in  the  past  and  may  possibly  continue  to  do  so 
in  the  future,  although  he  believes  that  future  employ- 
ment in  industry  will  continue  to  decrease.^* 

The  tendencj'  of  industry  and  commerce  to  locate  in 
urban  communities  was  pronounced  thi-oughout  the 
early  years  of  industrial  expansion  in  the  United  States, 
and  is  accountable  for  the  congestion  of  skilled  and 
semiskilled  labor  in  localities  near  industrial  establish- 
ments. During  the  periods  of  greatest  industrial  de- 
velopment there  was  a  notable  concentration  of  wage 
earners  in  large  urban  communities,  accompanied  by 
increases  in  the  cost  of  living  there,  and  progressively 
increasing  wages.  Immediately  after  the  decline  in 
industrial  activity,  however,  what  advantages  of  urban 
living  had  previously  been  enjoyed  by  such  workers 
were  lost  to  them,  and  their  condition  rendered  acute 
by  continued  unemployment."  Thus  it  has  been  sug- 
gested that  industry  be  induced  to  move  from  urban 
areas  in  order  that  labor  may  be  decentralized,  and  the 
effects  of  recurring  economic  unbalance  be  thereby 
lessened. 

The  New  England  Regional  Planning  Commission 
believes  there  is  a  pronounced  trend  throughout  the 
entire  country  toward  industrial  concentration  in  the 
secondary  urban  areas.  This  condition  is  character- 
istic of  New  England,  the  studies  of  the  commission 
have  revealed.^' 

The  Pennsj'lvania  State  Planning  Board  has  found 
that  alreadj^  there  is  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  industry 
to  migrate  from  industrial  centers  to  small  outlying 
towns,  or  to  States  where  adequate  labor,  power  and 
distribution  facilities  are  available.  Although,  as  the 
board  has  noted,  there  is  not  any  specific  data  regard- 
ing this  movement,  it  does  not  doubt  that  such  a 
movement  exists,  and  recommends  that  any  program 
of  industrial  planning  must  seek  to  ascertain  basic 
reasons  for  this  change." 

In  contrast,  the  Wisconsin  State  Planning  Board  has 
found  no  definite  evidence  of  industrial  decentralization 
in  Wisconsin.^*  It  reports,  however,  that  much  has 
been  spoken  and  written  about  the  advantages  and 

"  state  PlanniDg,  Mar.  15,  1935,  pp.  47,  48. 

"  A  Study  of  Wisconsin,  Wisconsin  Regional  Flan  Committee,  December  1934, 
pp.  54,  55. 

»  A  Plan  tor  Progress  Report  to  the  National  Resources  Board,  April  to  October 
1934,  p.  16. 

•'  Preliminary  Report  to  the  Hon.  Olllord  Pinchot,  Governor  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Pennsylvania,  and  the  National  Resources  Board,  1934. 


disadvantages  of  such  a  movement,  and  that  a  frequent 
proposal  is  to  found  agricultural-industrial  communi- 
ties where  the  workers  would  have  an  opi)ortunit}'  to 
devote  their  unemploj-ed  time  to  the  production  of 
food  for  their  own  consumption. 

The  New  Jersey  State  Planning  Board  believes  that 
it  is  important  to  discover  if  there  has  been  a  redis- 
tribution of  industry  in  New  Jersey,  and  to  determine 
the  type  of  industry  which  is  finding  location  outside 
of  urban  areas  most  attractive  and  practicable.-' 
The  board  has  found  there  is  little  evidence  of  a 
marked  tendency  toward  decentralization.  However, 
there  has  been  a  much  stronger  tendency  toward  re- 
distribution of  industry  within  the  close  and  congested 
metropolitan  zones.  Only  textile  and  certain  rela- 
tively small  manufacturing  enterprises  have  shown  a 
tendency  to  locate  outside  the  metropolitan  areas. 

The  Kentucky  Planning  Consultant  has  found, 
after  a  study  of  industrial  trends  in  the  State,  that 
neither  concentration  nor  decentralization  of  manufac- 
turing in  the  past  few  years  has  been  sufficiently 
pronounced  to  indicate  a  trend.'" 

After  studies  of  industrial  trends  in  Illinois,  the 
Illinois  State  Planning  Consultant  has  been  able  to 
conclude  that  although  decentralization,  except  in  the 
manufacturing  of  shoes,  has  been  only  slightly  in 
evidence,  there  is  a  growing  tendenc3'  toward  the 
"suburbanization"  of  industry.  The  commission  be- 
lieves that  removal  to  wholly  rural  areas  may  be  finan- 
cially advantageous  in  the  cases  of  industries  which 
have  need  for  a  concentrated  market,  or  which  are  not 
bound  to  a  producing  center  because  of  the  perisha- 
bility of  the  materials  processed. '' 

Studies  were  made  in  several  States  in  order  to  dis- 
cover, if  possible,  what  new  industries  might  be 
advantageouslj'  developed.  In  Utah,  the  State  Plan- 
ning Board  found  that  residents  between  the  ages  of 
20  and  .35  years  were  leaving  the  State  to  find  a  liveli- 
hood elsewhere.  The  board  believed  that  the  move- 
ment was  not  due  so  much  to  the  lack  of  resources  in 
the  State  as  to  failure  to  develop  what  resources  un- 
doubtedly exist.  Subsequently,  a  survey  of  Utah's 
commercial  trade  was  prepared  by  the  Utah  State 
Planning  Board.'-  Detailed  studies  were  made  of 
State  imports  in  order  to  ascertain  which  of  these 
products  might  be  produced  at  home.  Brielly,  the 
study  would  detenninc  the  possibilities  of  creating  a 
more  favorable  balance  of  trade  for  Utah,  and  would 
indicate  wiiich  industries  should  be  encouraged. 

"  A  Study  of  Wisconsin,  December  1934,  p.  311. 
'•  Preliminary  Report,  vol.  II,  March  1935,  pp.  55,  56,  57. 

>"  Preliminary  Report  on  a  Series  of  State  Planning  Studies,  September  1934, 
pt.  VII,  pp.  30.  31. 
"  Report  of  the  Illinois  State  Plaiming  Commission,  December  1934,  pp.  18,  19. 
"  A  State  Plan,  Progress  Report,  Apr.  15, 1935,  p.  268. 
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INDUSTRY 

VALUE  OF  MANUFACTURED  PRODUCTS  BY  COUNTIES  1931. 
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The  Washington  State  Planning  Council  recom- 
mended research  in  new  uses  for  fruits  and  fruit 
extracts,  new  industrial  uses  for  agricultural  products, 
studies  of  uses  for  magnesium,  and,  because  of  the 
available  hydroelectric  power  there,  the  development 
of  industries  using  electric  welding.'^ 

The  Pacific  Northwest  Regional  Planning  Commis- 
sion believes  that  a  comprehensive  survey  of  the  fishery 
resources  should  be  made,  and  the  relationships  of 
other  uses  of  internal  waters  to  fisheries  be  determined 
and  evaluated.^'  Similarly,  the  Iowa  State  Planning 
Board  recommended  a  comprehensive  study  of  the 
commercial  fishery  industries  along  the  Mississippi  and 
Missouri  Rivers.'* 


The  New  Hampshire  State  Planning  and  Develop- 
ment Consultant  has  recommended  that  a  new  State 
agency  be  established  for  industrial  research,  which 
would  serve  as  an  advisory  bureau  to  industries  desirous 
of  coming  into  the  State.'"  This  agency  would  offer 
information  concerning  available  factories  and  sites — ■ 
their  location,  capacity,  fitness,  equipment  and  adapta- 
bility— and  also  concerning  social  and  housing  facilities. 

The  Illinois  State  Planning  Consultant  has  also 
recommended  that  information  in  regard  to  zoning  re- 
quirements as  well  as  such  facilities  as  transportation, 
water  resources,  wage  rates,  and  labor  market,  be  made 
available  in  order  to  assist  in  the  proper  location  and 
relocation  of  industries." 


-  First  Biennial  Report,  Feb.  23,  1934,  to  Sept.  30,  1934,  pp.  33,  34. 
•<  Progress  Report,  vol.  Ill,  January  1934  to  January  1935,  p.  83. 
"  Second  Report,  April  1935,  p.  63. 


"  State  Planning,  Mar.  15,  1935,  p.  48. 

"  Report  of  the  Dlinois  State  Planning  Commission,  December  1934,  p.  19. 


UNEMPLOYMENT 


Unemployment  studies  have  been  made  by  State 
Planning  Boards  (1)  in  connection  with  emergency 
reUef  work  programs,  and  (2)  as  part  of  long-range 
planning  for  the  permanent  employment  of  all  employ- 
able persons.'* 

All  such  studies  distinguished  cycHcal  from  tech- 
nological and  seasonal  unemployment.  Many  took 
account  of  other  causes,  such  as  superannuation  of 
workers.  Attention  was  focused  largely  upon  cyclical 
unemploj'ment  (that  which  occurs  when  large  numbers 
of  wage  earners  are  discharged  during  a  general  busi- 
ness recession)  because  of  its  persistence  in  recent 
years.  Many  boards  devoted  separate  studies  to  the 
pennanent  and  significant  unemployment  created  by 
seasonal  fluctuations  in  industry  and  business,  the 
recurrence  of  which  has  for  some  years  necessitated 
pubUcly  financed  unemplojTiient  rehef.  The  present 
increasing  tendency  to  substitute  machines  for  man 
power  was  obsei-ved  and  commented  upon  by  almost 
all  boards,  and  the  shortening  span  of  years  in  which 
gainful  employment  may  be  expected  was  taken  into 
account,  but  not,  in  all  cases,  held  insurmountable." 

The  United  States  Bureau  of  the  Census  classifies 
as  employables  only  such  persons  as  under  normal 
business  conditions  are  habitually  gainfully  employed. 
It  might  be  expected  that  during  periods  of  business 
recession  those  registered  as  unemployed  and  in  need 
of  work  would  come  exclusively  from  the  Hsts  of 
employables,  but  this  has  not  been  the  case.  As  the 
Wisconsin  regional  plan  committee  *"  points  out,  there 
is  a  wide  numerical  difference  between  the  theoretically 

•»  Progress  Ki;port  on  Employment  and  on  Emergency  Work  Relief  Program  for 
1934-35.    Special  Report  No.  4  by  Indiana  State  Planning  Board,  Dec.  10. 1934,  p.  9. 

**  Report  of  the  Consultants  of  the  State  Planning  Board  of  Indiana  for  the  period 
ending  Feb.  22,  1935,  p.  28. 

»  A  Study  of  Wisconsin,  December  1934,  p.  81. 
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possible  and  actually  classified  employables.  This 
difference  constitutes  a  resource  of  man  power  which 
appears  on  a  contracted  labor  market,  and  disappears 
in  an  expanding  market.  The  result  is  an  exaggerated 
unemployment  problem  in  times  of  economic  depres- 
sion and  a  labor  shortage  during  prosperous  industrial 
years.  The  Wisconsin  committee  notes  that  when 
labor  is  scarce  and  well  paid,  the  family  budget  can 
be  balanced  adequately  vnth.  the  earnings  of  the  head 
of  the  family,  but  that  unemployment  and  low  wages 
make  it  necessary  for  more  members  of  the  family 
to  seek  work.  Unemployment  figures  are  thus  in- 
creased by  forces  which  cease  to  operate  during  more 
normal  periods.*' 

The  unemployment  which  is  caused  by  adverse 
economic  conditions  has  so  far  been  httle  influenced 
by  planning.*^  The  reemployment  of  large  numbers  of 
unemployed  industrial  workers  may  depend  upon  the 
development  of  new  products  or  upon  the  decentraliza- 
tion of  existing  industries.  The  establishment  of  rural 
industrial  communities  where  agriculture  is  a  part 
time  activity,  or  of  self-help  and  barter  organizations, 
may  be  an  answer,  although  this  is  a  type  of  emergency 
arrangement  which  serves  rather  to  maintain  the 
self-respect  of  the  unemployed  than  to  add  significantly 
to  total  emplojTnent  and  production.  Long-range 
planning,  however,  is  aimed  toward  the  development 
of  the  full  and  efl'ective  utilization  of  all  available 
resources  and  man  power  in  the  country,  to  satisfj' 
adequately  the  consumption  requirements  of  the  great 
mass  of  people." 


"  Ibid. 

"  Preliminary  Report,  vol.  I,  A  State  Flan  for  Indiana,  Indiana  State  Planning 
Board,  1934,  p.  78. 
•>  National  Resources  Board  Report,  Dec  1,  ISM,  pp.  100-101. 
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LEOENO 
NUMBER    UNDERLINED 
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OF    COUNTY. 
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UNEMPLOYED 
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OCT.  1933  TO  JAN.  1935. 
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From  "Mnine  State  Planning,"  vol.  I,  no.  S,  March  1934. 
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State  Planning  Boards  have  tried  to  supply  the 
frequently  lacking  adequate  data  on  the  volume  and 
distribution  of  unemployment.  The  Michigan  State 
Planning  Commission  made  a  census  of  the  unemployed 
in  cooperation  with  the  Michigan  Emergency  Relief 
Administration."  The  Indiana  State  Planning  Board 
made  studies  of  the  number  and  distribution  of  the 
employed."  Generally  such  studies  were  to  obtain 
data  for  the  immediate  purpose  of  planning  programs 
of  public  improvements. 

Inquiries  into  the  causes  of  seasonal  unemployment 
require  detailed  consideration  of  existing  industries, 
and  of  those  which  might  be  developed.  The  Iowa 
State  Planning  Board  beUeves  that  seasonal  unemploy- 
ment affects  a  larger  number  of  workers  and  results  in 
a  greater  aggregate  amount  of  unemployment  over  a 
longer  period  than  does  cyclical  unemployment.  ^ 
Seasonal  variations  in  output  and  employment  are 
stated  to  be  the  result  of  a  variety  of  factors:  (1) 
Seasonal  changes  in  weather,  temperature,  precipita- 
tion, and  length  of  days  have  marked  influence  on  the 
conditions  of  production  and  on  the  nature  of  con- 
sumer demand  and  (2)  conventions,  rehgious  observ- 
ances, customs,  fashions,  business  practices,  holidays, 
and  vacations  afi'ect  employment. 

As  the  Iowa  Board  observed,  any  effort  to  reduce  the 
extent  of  seasonal  unemployment  is  a  step  in  the 
direction  of  increasing  the  utilization  of  man-power 
and  industrial  equipment,  and  hence  a  step  toward 
greater  productivity  and  larger  real  incomes.^'  The 
board  believes  the  most  likely  remedy  for  seasonal 
unemployment  is  to  increase  the  mobility  of  the  work- 
ing population  so  that  seasonal  rises  in  some  industries 
will  result  in  the  employment  of  workers  who  have 
been  laid  off  because  of  seasonal  slumps  in  other 
industries.  The  development  of  byproducts  or  of 
new  products  will  aid  in  stabilizing  the  employment 
in  individual  firms.  Further,  it  may  be  possible  to 
develop  new  industries  whose  production  peaks  occur 
at  periods  when  most  production  is  at  a  low  level.  The 
existence  of  a  wide  diversity  of  industries  may  be  the 
best  insurance  against  seasonal  unemployment  in  a 
State  or  locality. 

The  Indiana  State  Board  suggests  that  there  should 
be  a  study  of  the  seasonal  aspects  of  all  industries, 
and^that  "this  investigation  should  not  be  limited  to 
manufacturing,  but  should  include  agriculture,  mineral 
activities,  and  business.** 

**  Public  Works  Inventory  and  Program,  Mar.  1, 1935. 

"  Progress  Report  on  Employment  and  on  Emergency  Work-Kelief  Program  (or 
1934-3i— Special  Report  No.  4  by  Indiana  State  Planning  Board,  Dec.  10,  1934. 
••  Seasonal  Unemployment,  Iowa  State  Planning  Board,  June  1935,  pp.  1-2. 
"  Ibid,  p.  3. 
•*  Indiana  State  Planning  Board,  Preliminary  Report,  1934,  p.  78. 


Technological  unemployment,  according  to  the 
Indiana  Board  probably  will  continue  to  increase. 
Failure  to  take  advantage  of  more  efBcient  methods 
is  counter  to  progress  and  would  result  in  the  deteriora- 
tion of  society  as  a  whole.*' 

The  Pennsylvania  State  Planning  Board  remarks  that 
advancing  mechanization  of  industry  has  undoubtedly 
achieved  its  objective,  which  is  increased  productivity. 
In  1909  the  real  value  of  products  per  wage  earner  was 
$4,460  as  against  $7,300  in  1931.  Between  1909  to 
1929,  the  number  of  Pennsylvania's  manufacturing 
establishments  decreased  at  a  rate  of  3.4  percent  every 
5  years.  The  value  of  the  products  increased  3  percent, 
while  the  number  of  wage  earners  was  only  increasing 
0.8  percent  for  like  periods.  From  these  studies  the 
board  was  able  to  conclude  that  marked  technological 
improvements  have  increased  the  output  per  indi\-i- 
dual  in  the  State's  industries  to  such  a  degree  that  no 
places  would  be  now  available  for  many  of  the  un- 
employed if  business  regained  its  former  activity.^ 

However,  technological  advances  may  be  a  means 
of  alleviating  seasonal  unemployment  in  spite  of  the 
apparent  detrimental  effect  they  have  upon  employ- 
ment generally.  The  Iowa  State  Planning  Board 
beUeves  that  seasonal  employment  may  be  reUeved  by 
technological  developments  which  might  permit  pro- 
ductive activity  during  unfavorable  weather,  especially 
in  the  construction  industry.'' 

Unemployment  caused  by  old-age  restrictions  in 
industry  requires  either  the  creation  of  new  positions 
to  provide  employment  for  superannuated  persons,  or 
an  extensive  system  of-old  age  pensions  and  benefits 
made  possible  through  State  or  Federal  legislation. 
Employment  of  such  persons  is  not  hopeless,  the 
Indiana  State  Planning  Board  believes." 

The  most  persistent  among  suggestions  from  State 
Planning  Boards  for  relieving  the  pressure  of  unem- 
ployment during  the  present  industrial  depression  has 
been  that  for  settling  the  urban  unemployed  on  the 
land.  The  Minnesota  State  Planning  Board  observed 
that  advocates  of  such  land  use  support  it  on  the 
ground  that  it  will  enable  unemployed  workers  to 
become  cstabUshed  in  an  economy  in  which  they  can 
produce  many  of  their  own  goods." 

The  board  states,"  "There  are  strong  reasons  for 
not  greatly  expanding  agricultural  production  in  this 

'•  Preliminary  Report,  Vol.  I,  A  State  Plan  for  Indiana,  1934,  p.  78. 

»  Preliminary  Report  to  the  Hon.  Oillord  Pinchot,  Governor  of  the  Common- 
wealth and  the  National  Resources  Board,  December  1934,  pp.  425,  426,  430,  x. 

>'  Se;isonal  Unemployment,  Iowa  State  Planning  Board,  June  1835,  p.  4. 

u  Preliminary  Report,  vol.  I.     A  State  Plan  for  Indiana,  1934,  p.  78. 

1  Report  of  the  Minnesota  State  Planning  Board  to  N.  R.  B.  pt.  II,  November 
1934,  p.  35. 
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country.  While  it  is  true  that  farms  can  be  to  a 
degree  sclf-sufBcing,  it  is  a  mistake  to  conclude  that 
settlement  of  the  kind  proposed  will  have  no  effect 
upon  established  farmers.  The  now  mea  will  need 
cash  for  many  purposes.  They  will  need  to  buy 
clothing,  equipment,  even  some  food.  Taxes  and 
interest  will  have  to  be  paid.  They  will  need  some 
cash  income  if  they  are  not  to  become  a  burden  upon 
the  communities  in  which  they  hve.  In  other  words, 
if  unemployed  men  are  encouraged  to  go  on  the  land 
in  large  numbers,  they  wUl  unavoidably  come  into 
competition  with  other  farms  in  an  overworked  in- 
dustry." 

The  Texas  State  Planning  Board,  however,  holds 
that  some  such  shift  is  inevitable."  "The  mechanical 
scientific  age  of  this  country  having  unexpectedly 
reached  a  condition  where  it  is  failing  by  33  percent 
to  provide  a  means  of  hvelihood  for  the  population,  it 
appears  inevitable  that  large  numbers  of  people  must, 
for  the  next  generation,  have  recourse  to  an  earlier  and 
more  elementary  civilization,  and  gain  a  simpler  but 
adequate  living  from  the  soil."  This  board  observes 
that  the  land  resources  of  Texas  if  properly  used  offer 
opportunities  for  hvelihood  to  hundi'eds  of  thousands 
of  additional  famihes.^' 

Providing  employment  for  stranded  famihes  pre- 
sents yet  another  phase  of  the  unemployment  problem. 
The  Illinois  State  Planning  Consultant  has  found  that 
decUne  in  the  market  for  Illinois  coal  and  improved 
mining  methods  have  left  stranded  populations  in 
several  areas.     In  these  circumstances,  the  Consultant 


"  Sii  Months  Report,  August  1934  through  January  1935,  pt.  Part  V,  p.  9. 
«  Ibid. 


has  recommended  that  diverse  industries  be  encouraged 
to  locate  in  these  areas,  in  order  to  employ  the  stranded 
workers,"  rather  than  that  the  workers  be  advised  to 
rely  upon  agriculture. 

Stranded  agricultural  populations  usually  require  re- 
habilitation, which  may  mean  removal  from  their  pres- 
ent locahties.*^"*  The  Ohio  State  Planning  Board  warns, 
however,  that  in  spite  of  the  present  low  incomes  and 
standards  of  living  of  many  famihes  in  the  poorer  areas, 
the  question  stdl  remains  unanswered  as  to  whether  or 
not  they  would  be  better  off  elsewhere.  Further  study, 
according  to  the  board,  is  needed  if  a  beneficial  readjust- 
ment is  to  be  made.** 

With  the  relative  general  decreases  in  agricultural 
occupations  that  have  been  noted  by  the  State  Planning 
Boards,  and  the  increases  in  employment  in  manufac- 
turing and  mechanical  industries,  private  industry  must 
be  encouraged  to  provide  maximum  emploj^ment  oppor- 
tunities in  order  that  unemployment  be  kept  at  a  mini- 
mum.** The  Wisconsin  regional  plan  committee  em- 
phasizes the  importance,  in  any  program  of  recovery,  of 
analyses  of  employment  conditions.  The  committee 
beUeves  that  the  unemployment  problem  is  more  than 
a  reemployment  problem,  largely  because  of  the  tre- 
mendous increase  in  the  number  of  employable  persons 
in  the  years  since  1929.  The  increased  number  of 
workers  has  aggravated  the  unemployment  problem  by 
requiring  creation  of  new  employment  opportunities.'" 

5'  Report  of  the  Illinois  State  Planning  Commission,  December  1934,  p.  11. 

"•  Compare  recommendation  of  the  National  Resources  Board  with  reference  to 
subsistence  homesteads  on  page  3  of  its  December  1934  report. 

's  Preliminary  Report  on  a  Series  of  State  Planning  Studies,  Aug.  15,  1934,  ch.  II, 
p.  31. 

s^  Report  of  the  Illinois  State  Planning  Commission,  December  1934,  pp.  7,  8,  52. 

M  A  study  of  Wisconsin,  December  1934,  p.  75. 


RELIEF 


Unemployment  rehef  problems  have  naturally  been 
studied  by  a  number  of  State  Planning  Boards  since  in 
many  cases  these  boards  are  serving  in  an  advisory 
capacity  to  the  emergency  relief  organization.  In  a 
summary  of  the  situation  in  Wisconsin,  the  State 
Planning  Board  reports:^'  "This  distribution  of  rehef 
to  the  needy  has  been,  in  the  past,  a  local  problem 
administered  by  social  agencies  operating  in  the  interest 
of  charity.  Because  of  the  relatively  small  percent  of 
the  population  which  it  affected,  there  was  no  necessity 
for  permanency  in  its  set-up;  in  fact,  the  continuous 
shifting  of  the  number  affected  made  temporary 
arrangements  more  expedient.  Favorable  employ- 
ment conditions,  broken  only  by  seasonal  and  other 
temporary  business  slumps  and  technological  malad- 
justments, has  afforded,  in  the  main,  adequate  oppor- 
tunity for  sclf-sustcnance.  Only  a  few  have  had  to  be 
helped  to  sustain  themselves. 

•'  Wisconsin  Regional  Flan  Report,  1934,  p.  93. 


However,  the  board  notes  that:  "The  economic 
distress  and  the  mass  unemployment  of  the  last  5  years, 
has  necessitated  fundamental  changes  in  the  concepts, 
policies,  and  administration  of  relief.  Although,  at 
first,  we  adhered  to  the  idea  of  the  temporary  character 
of  the  problem,  unchanging  conditions  and,  in  fact,  a 
deepening  of  the  crisis  has  placed  the  problem  entirely 
be3Tond  the  resources  of  charity  and  private  agencies. 
Millions  of  persons  unemployed  necessitated  bilhons 
of  dollars  for  their  support,  and  adequate  sums  could 
be  raised  only  through  public  resources.  The  current 
contention  that  even  a  return  to  normal  conditions 
would  still  leave  millions  of  persons  unadjusted  and 
perhaps  unadjustable  has  tended  to  bring  about  a 
greater  permanency  in  the  relief  set-up  than  heretofore 
contemplated. 

"Many  months  of  experience  with  direct  relief  has 
clearly  brought  out  other  needs.  Wliere  the  lives  of 
miUions    of    persons    were    concerned    views    toward 
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rehabilitation  have  had  to  be  considered.  Various 
work  programs  have  been  set  up  with  this  view,  but  a 
limited  knowledge  of  the  occupational  and  age  qualities 
of  the  persons  on  relief,  coupled  with  the  tremendous 
cost  of  such  work  rehef,  has  not  been  conducive  to  the 
formulation  of  any  set  and  clearly  defined  policies. 
The  results  of  completed  studies  and  of  studies  yet  in 
progress  will  undoubtedly  help  in  the  intelligent 
shaping  of  such  policies." 

In  South  Dakota  the  menace  of  recurring  drought 
will  remain  even  after  the  present  economic  maladjust- 
ments are  remedied.  The  State  Planning  Board 
observes  that:*^  "Today,  the  last  material  frontier  of 
America  is  gone,  and  if  the  present  population  of  the 
State  continues  to  remain  on  the  land,  relief  loads, 
comparable  to  those  of  the  present,  must  be  expected 
in  periods  of  recurring  severe  drought.  Thus,  there 
are  two  alternatives,  so  far  as  the  people  of  South 
Dakota  are  concerned.  One  is  to  work  out  a  system  of 
land  use  and  farming,  whereby  individuals  may  be 
enabled  to  build  up  sufficient  reserves  to  carry  them 
through  the  periods  of  severe  drought.  The  second 
alternative  is  the  continuation  of  the  present  systems, 
with  the  expectation  that  governmental  agencies  will 
provide  in  emergency  periods  vast  amounts  of  aid,  such 
as  Federal  Emergency  Relief  benefits,  seed  and  feed 
loans.  Civil  Works  Administration,  and  public  works 
which  have  been  made  available  during  the  present 
crisis." 

Referring  to  its  map  showing  total  per  capita  relief 
expenditures  by  county  commissioners  for  the  4-year 
period  from  1930  to  1933,  the  board  says  further:" 
"These  data  seem  to  indicate  a  rather  healthy  condition 
in  most  of  the  State  and  would  lead  the  uninformed 
observer  to  the  conclusion  that  the  (rehef)  load 
*  *  *  is  not  appreciable.  Part  of  the  e.xplanation 
for  the  expenditures  for  relief  may  be  found  in  the  fact 
that  South  Dakota  is  comparatively  a  young  State 
and  in  many  communities  the  original  settlers'  families 
remain  relatively  intact;  i.  e.,  the  homesteaders  were 
younger  people,  particularly  in  the  western  part  of  the 
State,  which  has  been  settled  mostly  since  1900.  It 
becomes  readily  apparent  to  the  observer  that  the  rehef 
expenditures  for  the  care  of  the  indigent  are  very  liable 
to  be  upwards  in  the  years  to  come. 

"There  is  another  factor  outstanding  in  importance. 
The  pioneer  was  a  man  with  an  extremely  sturdy  sense 
of  responsibihty.  He  suffered  want  rather  than  submit 
to  the  disgrace  of  charity." 

The  board  warns  further  that:^*  "The  extensive  ac- 
tivities of  the  Federal  Government  in  the  State  have 


"  Progress  Report,  Mar.  15,  1935,  p.  31,  32. 

"  Progress  Report,  Mar.  15,  1935,  pp.  144,  144a,  145. 

"  Progress  Report,  Mar.  16, 1938,  p.  146. 


encouraged  the  development  of  a  spirit  ot  e.^ectancy 
of  help  from  central  authorities  wliich  has  not  existed 
before.  The  feeling  of  local  self-sufficiency  is  rapidly 
disappearing.  Many  rehef  recipients  fear  that  if  the 
emergency  rehef  were  cut  off  they  would  no  longer  be 
able  to  care  for  themselves  and  that  local  organizations 
either  would  not  or  could  not  care  for  them.  The  spirit 
of  initiative  which  has  heretofore  made  people  want  to 
do  something  to  solve  their  local  problems  is  sadly 
lacking  in  many  cases." 

Among  recommendations  of  the  South  Dakota 
State  Planning  Board  to  the  Governor  in  the  matter 
of  public  relief  is  that:'^  "The  Federal  Government 
as  rapidly  as  possible  place  upon  the  State  the  financial 
responsibility  for  caring  for  the  dependent,  and  that 
a  staff  of  technically  trained  social  workers  be  devel- 
oped as  quickly  as  possible  to  aid  in  the  very  important 
process  of  restoring  to  emergency-relief  clients  a  sense 
of  self-respect  and  of  self-sufficiency." 

In  Montana  studies  were  made  bearing  on  the  same 
problems.  In  a  recent  report,  the  State  Planning 
Board  says:  *'  "As  a  result  of  the  Welfare  Section 
meeting  of  the  State  planning  conference  held  in  April 
(1935),  a  social  study  was  made  of  four  Montana 
counties.  The  study  covered  a  classification  of  families 
on  relief,  with  an  attempt  to  arrive  at  an  understand- 
ing of  the  causes  and  to  discover  what  percentage 
were  employable  and  uncmployables;  i.  e.,  the  aged, 
mothers  with  children  under  16,  and  the  disabled. 
The  study  also  included  a  survey  of  the  agencies  caring 
for  persons  incapable  of  supporting  themselves,  their 
adequacy,  and  method  of  treatment.  The  relief  his- 
tory of  the  famihes  in  June  1934  and  their  earnings 
over  the  5K-year  period  were  studied.  The  number 
of  persons  suffering  from  physical  and  mental  dis- 
abilities and  iU  health,  the  educational  background  of 
rehef  chents  and  their  present  housing  situation  were 
also  studied.  A  superficial  study  of  children's  prob- 
lems, including  physical  and  mental  health,  neglect, 
and  delinquency  was  made." 

While  State  Planning  Boards  reahzed  the  necessity 
of  public  emergency  rehef,  warnings  of  its  continuance 
arc  numerous.  The  New  Mexico  State  Planning 
Board  "  stated  that  the  number  of  famihes  on  rehef 
rolls  in  some  counties  is  so  appalling  that  "it  not  only 
challenges  our  ideas  of  a  standard  of  living  but  our 
ideas  of  hborty  and  independence  as  well.  We  can- 
not for  long  carry  millions  of  people  on  relief  rolls  and 
still  expect  to  continue  to  boast  of  our  independence." 

"  Progress  Report.  Mar.  15,  1931,  pp.  149-150. 
*  Montana  State  Planning  Board  Report,  .\pr.  18,  1935,  p.  24. 
**  Second  Progress  Report,  Apr.  15,  1035,  Now  Mexico  State  Planning  Board, 
p.  94. 
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EDUCATION 


State  Planninf;  Boards  have  taken  account  of  the 
social  implications  in  the  present  financial  condition 
of  education,  its  uncertain  future,  and  have  studied 
tax  sj^stems  as  they  affect  school  revenues. 

The  Micliigan  Board,  commenting  on  the  critical 
position  of  education  in  that  State,  points  out  that 
it  does  not  rc^present  a  temporary  condition  from 
which  recovery  will  be  automatic.  "Although  all 
units  of  Government  are  confronted  today  with  prob- 
lems of  vital  significance  to  the  general  welfare,  the 
problems  of  tlie  educational  system  are  particularly 
critical.  In  a  short  3-year  period,  a  45  percent  decrease 
in  school  reveime  has  not  only  necessitated  a  drastic 
curtailment  of  the  whole  school  program,  but  also  has 
demanded  a  complete  revaluation  of  the  administrative 
structure,  the  methods  of  finance  and,  fundamentally, 
the  goals  and  purposes  of  public  education.  Basic  to 
all  tliinlcing  on  the  problem  is  appreciation  of  the  fact 
that  the  preuent  critical  period  is  not  an  emergency 
from  which  we  shall  emerge  in  a  laissez-faire  manner. 
Discerning  leaders  have  observed  for  10  years  the 
approach  of  the  present  difficulty.  In  looking  toward 
the  future  they  realize  that  a  return  to  better  economic 
conditions  will  not  improve  greatly  the  school  finance 
situation  resulting  from  the  break-down  of  the  funda- 
mental tax  structure."  '* 

Greater  social  demands  than  ever  before  are  being 
made  of  education,  according  to  the  Oregon  State 
Planning  Council,  which  says:  "Up  to  the  present 
moment  our  ci\Tlization  has  demanded  of  education 
the  equipment  of  the  individual  with  certain  skills  or 
teclmiques  or  the  possession  of  certain  bodies  of  in- 
formation. In  view  of  the  uncertain  future  confronting 
young  and  old  alike,  education  ought  conceivably  to 
provide  the  individual  with  ideals  and  attitudes  to 
enable  him  to  live  a  satisfactory  existence  with  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  independence  of  the  processes  by  which 
he  keeps  himself  alive."  ^' 

Kansas  submits  a  case  for  adult  education  in  this 
connection:  "With  the  advancement  of  machine  pro- 
duction, authorities  predict  a  permanent  unemploy- 
ment situation  involving  4  or  5  million  persons.  In 
addition  to  this,  a  shorter  day  points  to  an  expansion 
of  leisure  time.  Provision  for  tliis  expanded  leisure 
will  render  necessary  a  great  increase  in  recreation 
facilities  and  an  opportunity  for  study.  The  loss  of 
morale,  due  to  idleness,  leads  easily  into  delinquency 
and  crime.     General  support  by  the  State  of  an  ade- 

"  Michigan  State  Planning  Commission— A  Preliminary  Report  on  Planning. 
January  1935. 

"  Oregon  State  Planning  Council,  Preliminary  Reports  ofDivlslon  al  Committees. 
July  1934  to  January  1935,  p.  265. 


quate  program  of  adult  education  is,  therefore,  of  great 
urgency. "  '" 

The  same  board  proposes  a  survey  of  the  distribution 
of  institutions  of  higher  education,  including  not  only 
State  but  municipal  and  privately  endowed  schools, 
and  a  study  of  the  efficiency  of  the  present  State 
system  of  higher  education.  The  latter  would  include 
a  survey  of  the  legithnate  fields  of  activity  of  each 
school,  the  problem  of  dupHcation  of  study,  etc.,  with 
a  view  of  achieving  economy  of  effort  and  expenditure. 
The  board  also  wishes  to  determine  the  adequacy  of 
present  financial  support  to  such  institutions,  and  the 
possibilities  for  establishing  additional  collegiate  insti- 
tutions. It  believes  in  recognizing  the  new  function  of 
higher  education  as  pro\'iding  a  means  of  relieving 
unemployment  among  young  people,  who  as  full-time 
students  are  removed  from  competition  in  the  em- 
ployment market.  Another  study  of  adult  education 
is  being  undertaken  with  a  view  to  enabling  older 
persons  to  prepare  themselves  for  new  vocations,  or 
for  more  effective  use  of  their  leisure." 

In  Indiana  it  is  expected  that  education  will  offer 
opportunities  for  profitable  activities  in  new  ways. 
"In  order  to  take  advantage  of  opportunities  for  em- 
ployment it  is  essential  that  an  individual  have  proper 
training  and  education.  Vocational  and  professional 
training  should  be  within  the  reach  of  everyone  and  the 
State  Planning  Board  should  encourage  the  establish- 
ment of  such  opportunities.  The  progress  of  research, 
the  development  of  new  methods  of  manufacturing,  and 
of  new  products  clearly  indicate  that  there  are  infinite 
possibilities  for  increased  activity.  The  old  theory 
that  there  must  always  be  a  class  of  people  of  low  stand- 
ards to  take  care  of  menial  labor  is  not  necessarily 
sound.  Labor-saving  devices  have  been  designed  which 
take  the  place  of  many  laborers.  There  seems  to  be  no 
limit  to  what  can  be  done  in  this  direction.  It  would, 
therefore,  seem  to  be  true,  that  with  proper  education 
and  training  will  come  the  opportunities  for  profitable 
activity  in  wholly  unexpected  ways.  Progress  lies  in 
the  direction  of  greater  understanding  which  comes  with 
better  education."" 

The  Idaho  State  Planning  Board  has  developed  a  plan 
for  a  complete  survey  of  educational  facilities  of  the 
State,  and  will  recommend  reorganization  for  lower 
costs  and  more  effective  instruction.'' 


"  Kansas  State  Planning  Board,  Progress  Report,  September  1934,  p.  60. 
"  Kansas  State  Planning  Board,  Progress  Report,  Sept.  4, 1934,  p.  68. 
"  Indiana  State  Planning  Board,  a  Report  of  the  Consultant  for  a  Period  Ending 
Feb.  22, 1935,  pp.  12, 13. 
» Idaho  state  Planning  Board,  Progress  Report,  December  1934,  p  t. 
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In  Illinois  the  Planning  Consultant,  after  careful 
research,  recommends  "that  the  extent  of  educational 
facilities  to  meet  the  needs  of  varjdng  age  groups  be 
determined;  and  that  the  amount  of  assistance  which 
those  in  greatly  increased  old-age  brackets  wall  require 
be  estimated."'* 

The  Tennessee  State  Planning  Commission  has  con- 
ducted an  exhaustive  survey  of  educational  facilities 
to  present  an  inventory  of  conditions  now  existing  in 
the  State.  Studies  were  made  of  the  physical  equip- 
ment of  the  elementary  schools  and  estimates  were 
furnished  by  school  officials  of  the  approximate  amount 
of  money  needed  to  rehabilitate  the  school  system  and 
provide  for  its  efficient  operation.  The  400-page  report 
contains  numerous  maps  of  pertinent  data  for  each 
county  and  photographs  of  various  types  of  schools  in 
the  State." 

Many  State  Planning  Boards  have  realized  tlie  need 
of  some  reorganization  of  the  present  school  system. 
A  reorganization  proposal  by  the  Arkansas  board 
already  is  being  put  into  effect.^'  The  board  says: 
"On  the  basis  of  the  number  of  children  affected  the 
proposed  consolidation  program  is  60  percent  complete. 
Of  course,  after  the  consolidations  are  made  the  setting 
up  of  the  new  school  program  still  lies  ahead.  Tliis 
is  a  work  that  can  be  fairly  well  completed  only  within 
a  period  of  3  or  4  years.  There  are  but  few  com- 
munities, however,  that  have  not  already  been  affected 
by  the  program  within  recent  months.  Its  continuation 
will  depend  largely  upon  the  future  action  of  the  State 
legislatm-e." 

Commenting  on  a  reorganization  of  the  educational 
system  in  Pennsylvania,  the  State  Planning  Board 
there  says:  "  "It  seems  obvious  that  the  reorganization 
of  our  present  system  into  larger  local  units  of  school 
administration  and  a  complete  revision  of  our  State- 
aid  policy  are  imperative.  Other  proposals  submitted 
in  this  report  are  largely  dependent  upon  these  adjust- 
ments as  fii'st  and  basic  steps.  Through  them  Penn- 
sylvania can  secure  for  itself  a  better  educational  service 
at  the  same  cost  or  an  equivalent  educational  service  at 
a  lower  cost."  Expenditures  and  taxation  data  would 
furnish  material  for  considerable  research  the  board 
believes. 

Studies  of  educational  trends  by  the  State  Planning 
Board  in  Connecticut  include  studies  of  public  expend- 
itures for  educational  institutions,  methods  of  raising 
taxes  for  these  institutions,  preschool  education,  adult 
education,  school  population  and  attendance,  and  child 
labor  laws." 


"  IlliQois  State  Planning  Commission  Report,  December  1934,  p.  48. 
"  Tennessee  State  Planning  Commission,  Preliminary  Survey  of  the  Physical 
Equipment  of  the  Schools  of  Tennessee,  June  20,  1936. 
'•  Aikansas  State  Planning  Board,  Preliminary  Report,  September  1934,  p.  189. 
"  Pennsylvania  State  Planning  Board,  Preliminary  Report,  December  1934,  p.  597. 
II  Connecticut  State  Plaimhig  Board,  Condensed  Report,  July  1934,  p.  68. 


The  Kansas  State  Planning  Board  is  undertaking  to 
"dcterinino  the  extent  to  which  education  is  a  State  or 
local  function,  to  achieve  better  adjustments  of  inequal- 
ities which  arise  both  in  taxation  and  in  educational 
opportunity,  due  to  the  unequal  distribution  of  children, 
property  values,  and  school  districts."  It  is  also  mak- 
ing a  study  of  present  training  requirements  for  teachers 
with  a  view  to  raising  the  minhnum  qualifications. 
The  board  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  taxpayers  generally 
complain  not  so  much  of  the  excessive  cost  of  public 
education  as  of  the  ineffectiveness  of  the  expenditures 
for  it.  In  its  studies  the  State  Planning  Board  has  set 
up  three  objectives." 

1.  Gathering  all  available  data  relating  to  the  school 
problem. 

2.  Correlating  and  preparing  this  data  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  public  may  easily  understand  it. 

3.  Disseminating  the  data  so  that  those  who  pay  for 
the  costs  of  education  and  those  who  enjoy  the  benefits 
of  it  may  have  a  better  understanding  of  the  ends  to  be 
achieved  and  the  problems  to  be  met. 

Many  studies  have  been  made  of  the  costs  of  educa- 
tion. Charts  and  maps  have  been  prepared  showing 
the  per  capita  cost  in  both  rural  and  urban  districts. 
In  regard  to  the  cost  of  higher  education  the  Minnesota 
board  observes:  "The  need  for  increasing  the  expend- 
iture for  higher  education  so  the  best  proportion  of  the 
population  is  to  receive  such  education  is  pressing. 
Larger  proportions  of  our  youth  can  be  given  the  bene- 
fits of  satisfactory  college  or  university  training  only  if 
the  Commonwealth  decides  that  it  can  afford  to  spend 
a  greater  portion  of  its  total  income  in  providing  addi- 
tional faculty."  «" 

After  studying  the  financial  condition  of  Michigan 
schools,  the  State  planning  commission  reports:  "In 
spite  of  the  enactment  of  school-aid  legislation  by  the 
1933  regular  and  special  session  of  the  legislature, 
Michigan  schools  generally  have  little  hope  of  a  rehabil- 
itation program.  Radically  curtailed  property  tax 
revenue,  a  decreased  primary-school  interest  fund,  and 
relatively  small  returns  from  the  retail-sales  tax  and 
from  the  liquor  tax  are  not  providing  sufficient  income 
in  addition  to  local  revenues  to  adequately  finance 
public-school  education  in  Micliigan.  A  surplus  of 
teaching  personnel  has  forced  salaries  to  a  minimum 
and  only  the  unreasonable  salary  reductions  have  made 
it  possible  for  many  districts  to  keep  their  schools  open. 
Furthermore  curtailed  curricula,  crowded  classrooms, 
the  overloaded  schedules,  the  elimination  of  important 
services,  and  the  failure  to  pay  tuition  are  characteristic 
evils  to  be  found  in  all  parts  of  the  State."  *' 

"  Kansas  State  Planning  Board,  Progress  Report,  September  1934,  pp.  56,  57. 

'"  Minnesota  State  Planning  Board.  Supplementary  Report,  pt.  UI,  p.  9. 

"  Michigan  State  Planning  Board,  Preliminary  Report,  September  1934,  p.  303. 
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In  Ohio  according  to  the  State  Planning  Board  ap- 
proximately 19  percent  of  the  total  capital  expendi- 
tures of  the  State  and  its  subdivisions  are  devoted  to 
the  development  of  the  educational  system.'^  The 
board  believes  that  generally  the  largest  proportion  of 
taxes  levied  by  local  subdivisions  in  Ohio  are  used  to 
defray  the  fixed  charges  and  operating  expenses  of  the 
school  districts.  In  some  Ohio  communities  the  cost  of 
education  is  as  high  or  higher  than  the  aggregate  cost 
of  all  other  pubhc  services  furnished  by  the  community. 
The  outstanding  fiscal  problem  of  the  State  is  that  of 
finding  revenue  to  aid  the  great  majority  of  school 
districts  unable  to  meet  fixed  charges  or  operating 
expenses. 

"Excessive  cost  of  adequate  school  services  in 
sparsely  settled  and  poor  townships  presents stiU  another 
problem  ",  reports  the  New  Jersey  State  Planning  Board. 
"In  some  instances  the  cost  of  maintaining  schools  and 
roads  is  greatly  in  excess  of  the  maximum  tax  revenue 
collectible."  A  special  study  is  being  made  by  the 
Board  to  determine  (1)  those  areas  dependent  upon 
State  and  coimty  subsidy  for  these  services  and  (2) 
the  degree  of  their  dependency.  It  may  be  possible 
that  a  varying  degree  of  reUef  may  be  obtained  by 
school  consohdation  and  pm-chase  by  the  State  of 
submarginal  areas.'' 

The  status  of  yoimg  people  in  rural  areas  is  being 
studied  by  the  Kansas  State  Planning  Board.  It 
beUeves  that  the  rural  school  serves  the  double  purpose 
of  an  educational  institution  and  a  community  center. 
The  board  states:  "In  rural  regions  it  is  the  imit  of 
government  to  which  the  citizen  has  his  closest  relation. 
Here  he  finds  opportunity  for  exercise  of  the  functions 
of  leadership,  and,  more  often  than  not,  gets  his  first 
experience  with  democracy.  Wliile  the  need  for  con- 
solidation and  reorganization  of  one-teacher  districts 
is  obvious  and  while  the  single  purpose  of  affording 
every  boy  and  girl  an  adequate  educational  opportunity 
must  be  guarded  as  the  objectives,  the  virtue  of  the 
school  district  as  a  laboratory  of  social  and  govern- 
mental experience  must  not  be  forgotten."  '* 

After  a  similar  survey  of  young  people  in  riu^al  areas 
the  Iowa  State  Planning  Board  says:  "There  are  a 
great  many  young  people  of  the  rural  districts  of  Iowa 
who  are  not  attending  any  organized  educational  insti- 

'■  Ohio  State  Planning  Board,  Preliminary  Report,  1934,  sec.  8,  p.  2. 
»  New  Jersey  State  Planning  Board,  Preliminary  Report,  Mar.  30,  1935,  vol.  2. 
p.  45. 
•*  Kansas  State  Planning  Board,  Progress  Report,  September  1934,  p.  63. 


tution.  Of  approximately  75,000  boys  from  14  to  21 
in  the  State  some  40,000  are  not  receiving  any  system- 
atic instruction  in  any  educational  institution.  The 
number  of  girls  in  this  age  group  is  about  the  same 
although  a  larger  percentage  of  them  is  attending 
school."  The  survej-,  sponsored  by  the  education  com- 
mittee of  the  State  Planning  Board,  was  directed  toward 
determining  the  educational,  economic,  vocational,  and 
social  status  of  the  young  men  and  women." 

The  organization  and  administration  of  schools  also 
have  been  studied  by  State  Planning  Boards. 

The  New  Hampshire  State  Planning  Report,  in  re- 
viewing the  system  of  school  supervision  in  the  State, 
said:  "In  order  to  provide  supervision  to  the  schools  in 
the  most  efficient  and  economic  manner,  school  dis- 
tricts are  permitted  to  combine  in  supervised  units  and 
engage  a  superintendent  jointly.  By  this  method  about 
60  percent  of  the  cliildren  in  the  rural  areas  have  the 
same  advantages  of  a  high  standard  of  supervision  as 
have  generally  the  urban  school  population.  These 
superintendents,  approximately  60  in  number,  are  paid 
jointly  by  the  local  districts  and  the  State  board."  *' 
In  its  recommendations,  the  report  asked  that  these 
supervisory  imions  be  consolidated  and  reduced  in 
numbers.  It  also  recommended  that  consolidation 
should  eliminate  many  one-room  schools,  improve  the 
school  standards,  and  lower  the  general  cost  of  instruc- 
tion. The  Consultant  feels  that  it  is  desirable  that 
teachers  be  given  salaries  commensurate  with  the  re- 
sponsible work  with  which  they  are  entrusted,  but  at 
the  same  time  their  qualifications  should  be  raised  to 
effect  a  corresponding  increase  with  quality  of  service. 
The  extension  of  State  aid  is  emphatically  recom- 
mended. 

"Generally  speaking,  great  strides  will  be  made 
during  the  next  decade  in  sociahzing  both  curriculum 
content  and  methods  of  teacliing",  according  to  the 
Pennsylvania  State  Planning  Board.  "More  and 
more  they  will  tend  to  draw  from  immediate  enN-iron- 
ment  the  subject  matter  of  course  content,  and  in- 
creasingly they  will  duphcate  natural  Uving  conditions 
as  learning  situation,  developing  in  indi\nduals  qualities 
wliich  will  equip  them  for  successful  participation  in 
community  Ufe  and  for  making  intelligent  contributions 
to  society." 


•»  Iowa  State  Planning  Board,  Progress  Report,  September  1934,  p.  303. 
"  New  Hampshire  State  Planning  Board  Report,  Mar.  IS,  1935,  p.  79. 


9.  GOVERNMENTAL  RELATIONSHIPS 


Some  of  the  most  significant  achievements  of  State 
and  regional  planning  boards,  as  evidenced  by  their 
reports,  are  (1)  their  assistance  in  bringing  about  the 
active  coworking  of  Federal  agencies  with  the  States, 

(2)  the  experiments  of  interstate  planning  which  have 
been  conducted  in  various  regions  of  the  United  States, 

(3)  their  coordinating  activities  within  the  State 
governments,  and  (4)  the  effective  working  relation- 
ships which  they  have  established  with  local  govern- 
ment and  local  planning  commissions. 

Students  of  government  have  long  felt  that  the 
layers  of  American  government  were  not  adequately 
integrated.  Perhaps  because  their  work  is,  in  its  very 
nature,   a  work   of  perspective,   the   State   planning 


boards  seem  to  be  one  of  the  first  branches  of  govern- 
ment to  recognize  this  fact  definitely  and  to  take  steps 
to  establish  informal  functioning  relationsliips  among 
the  various  levels.  In  most  of  the  laws  establishing 
State  Planning  Boards  this  principle  is  recognized  and 
stated,  as  for  example  in  the  Indiana  Act  which  sets 
forth  the  duty  of  the  Board  "to  cooperate  with  the 
National  Resources  Board  or  other  agencies  of  the 
United  States  government,  with  other  states  or  terri- 
tories and  their  agencies,  and  with  the  departments  of 
the  State  of  Indiana  and  aU  other  public  agencies  in 
the  state."  ' 


I  1935  Indiana  Laws,  Chapter  74. 


STATE  PLANNING  AND  THE  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT 


Although  State  Planning  Boards  are  integral  parts  of 
State  government  and  likely  to  become  more  so  in  the 
future,  nevertheless  much  of  their  start  was  due  to 
Federal  action  and  cooperation.  No  dogmatic  "State 
rights"  or  "Federal  control"  theories  are  to  be  found 
in  the  objectives  of  the  State  Planning  Boards.  The 
Texas  Board,  with  the  natural  pride  of  Texans  in  their 
State,  devotes  a  few  pages  of  its  report  to  the  history 
of  the  Lone  Star  State.  New  York,  conscious  of  the 
fact  that  wealth  and  population  make  her  interests 
more  nearly  national  than  any  other  State,  talks  more 
freely  of  "national"  problems.  Aside  from  the  natu- 
ral but  slight  diiTerences  in  style  of  expression,  the 
boards  display  a  very  objective  approach  to  the  ques- 
tion of  Federal-State  relation. 

Cooperation  with  Federal  Agencies 

Throughout  the  reports  runs  a  double  theme  of  State 
and  Federal  activity.  Effective  relationship  of  aU  the 
boards  with  the  national  Resources  Board  are  estab- 
lished bj'  the  liaison  work  of  the  consultants.  Oregon 
reports  joint  Federal  and  State  planning  on  construc- 
tion and  improvement  of  interstate  highways.^  Ken- 
tucky notes  cooperative  studies  by  the  Kentucky 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station  and  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics.'  Connecticut  com- 
ments on  a  survey  of  rural  population  by  the  State 
Agricultural  College  and  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture.*    Florida  suggests  Federal  and  State 


2  Sii  Months'  Progress  Report,  July  1934-January  1935,  Oregon  State  Planning 
Council,  vol.  Ill,  p.  16G. 

>  Preliminary  Report  on  a  Scries  of  State  Planning  Studies,  Kentucky  State  Plan- 
ning Board,  Ser'eniber  1934.  p.  II-2. 

'  Condensed  report  on  planning  lor  Connecticut  Stale  Planning  Hoard.  Oct.  9. 
1934,  p.  3. 


cooperation  in  control  of  water.'  The  Kansas  Board 
has  worked  out  a  program  for  joint  action  by  the  State 
Fish  and  Game  Commission  and  the  National  Park 
Service.^  Indiana  has  brought  National  and  State 
Foresters  together.'  New  Jersey  and  Oregon  report 
similar  examples  of  cooperation  with  the  Federal 
Government.  The  Texas  Board  has  invited  represen- 
tatives of  aU  Federal  agencies  in  Austin  to  attend  its 
meetings. 

Federal  Emergency  Relief  Administration  and  Agri- 
cultural Adjustment  Administration  projects  have,  of 
course,  often  been  worked  out  by  State  Planning 
Boards  in  conjunction  with  State  departments.  Iowa 
reports  such  arrangements.'  In  most  of  the  States, 
Federal  Emergency  Relief  Administration  has  carried 
an  important  part  of  the  costs  of  State  planning  work 
and  has  frequently  furnished  office  space  and  supplied 
the  necessary  staff. 

Role  of  State  Planning  Boards  in  Federal  Public 
Works  Program 

Frequently  State  Planning  Boards  have  had  an  op- 
portunity to  assist  the  Federal  Government  and  at  the 
same  time  have  contributed  to  ordered  development 
within  the  State  by  acting  as  a  clearing  house  for 
reports  on  public  works  programs,'  or  by  aiding  in  an 
inventory  of  pubUc  works  projects.'" 

s  Report  on  Water  Resources  of  Florida,  Florida  State  Planning  Board,  p.  1. 

•  State  Parks  and  Recreational  Areas,  A  Report  of  the  Kansas  State  Planning 
Board,  March  1934,  p.  3. 

'  Preliminary  Report,  1934,  p.  101. 

'  State  Planning  Board  Report,  April  1935,  pt.  I,  Land,  pp.  53-64,  pt.  II,  Water, 
p.  22. 

'  Progress  Report,  California  State  Planning  Board,  Dec.  1,  1934,  to  Apr.  15,  1935, 

pp.  3  a. 

i«  New  Jersey  preliminary  Report,  Mar.  30, 1935,  vol.  II,  pp.  8-15. 
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Separation  of  Functions 
in  Federal- State  Planning 

It  is  possible  to  outline  more  clearly  the  demarca- 
tion of  functions  between  Federal  and  State  planning 
agencies  than  between  State  and  local  agencies.  Leg- 
islative powers  are  more  clearly  defined  in  the  Federal 
Constitution  than  in  most  of  the  State  constitutions, 
so  this  difference  is  easy  to  understand. 

Transportation  is  recognized  as  a  national — although 
not  exclusively  national — problem  by  most  State 
Planning  Boards."  The  words  of  the  Kentucky  Report 
in  this  connection  are  worth  quoting:  "The  broad-gage 
pattern  of  a  transportation  system  which  woidd  be 
balanced  with  transportation  demand  should  be  ap- 
propriately developed  by  a  national  agency;  within 
the  framework  of  a  basic  national  pattern,  the  State 
could  be  expected  to  fill  in  the  details  harmoniously 
and  intelhgently." 

The  Missouri  Board  carries  the  point  a  step  further 
by  commenting  that  a  clear  national  policy  must 
precede  State  action.  "So  many  interstate  factors  are 
involved  in  the  transportation  problem  that  adequate 
national  regulation  is  an  essential  requisite  to  any  well- 
conceived  sj'stem  of  intrastate  regulation  and  control. 
Clarification  of  national  transportation  policies,  vnth 
particular  reference  to  regional  consolidation  of  rail- 
roads, rate  structure,  and  other  basic  facts  involved  in 
unification,  is  a  most  important  preliminary  to  State 
planning  of  transportation  at  this  time.'^  Another 
proposal  for  railroad  unification  comes  from  the  Pacific 
Northwest." 

The  Wisconsin  Report  thoughtfully  suggests  a  division 
of  the  functions  of  planning  for  transportation  between 
the  levels  of  Government.  "For  example,  the  matter  of 
terminal  facilities  and  their  improvement,  although 
highly  important  to  the  State,  is  essentially  a  problem 
that  must  be  studied  and  solved  locally.  The  matter  of 
railroad  consoUdations,  in  contrast,  involves  such  con- 
siderations as  polic}^  and  financial  structure  of  railroad 
systems  whose  lines  traverse  several  States  *  *  *_ 
Wisconsin,  like  any  other  State,  is  primarily  interested 
in  the  adequacy,  efficiency,  cost  and  permanence  of  the 
service  its  shippers  are  receiving  and  may  reasonably 
e.xpect  to  receive  in  the  future  fioni  the  railroads."'* 

A  few  other  functions  have  been  classified  as  exclu- 
sively or  practically  national  by  various  Boards. 
Airways  are  usually  held  to  be  an  exclusively  national 

"  Sec,  e.  g.,  Preliminary  Report  as  a  Series  of  State  Planning  Studies,  Kentucky 
State  Planning  Board,  September  1934,  ch.  V,  p.  2. 

"  State  Plan  for  Missouri,  Preliminary  Report,  pp.  41-42. 

!•  Consultants  Report  on  Regional  Planning  the  Pacific  Northwest,  January  1934, 
January  1935.  pp.  107-108 

'•  Regional  Plan  Report,  1934,  pp.  430-431. 


problem."  The  Pennsylvania  Board  comments  that 
the  majority  of  oil  pipe  Unes  in  the  Keystone  State  are 
parts  of  an  interstate  system.'^  The  Minnesota 
Board  beheves  that  it  has  "only  a  secondary  part  to 
play"  in  water  transportation  projects  since  they 
"are  largely  national  in  scope."  " 

New  York,  in  contrast  to  New  England,  wonders 
"whether  the  entire  subject  of  pollution  of  interstate 
waters  should  not  be  taken  over  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. The  matter  could  then  be  approached  from  the 
point  of  view  of  dividing  the  cost  of  correction  among 
the  Federal  Government,  the  States,  and  the  communi- 
ties affected."  Washington  notes  that  flow  control  is 
"a  problem  on  which  Federal,  State  and  local  govern- 
ments must  cooperate."  " 

Summary 

The  best  summary  of  the  relations  of  Federal  and 
State  planning  agencies  can  be  taken  directly  from  the 
New  York  State  Planning  Board.  "A  plan  for  the 
development  of  the  resources  of  a  State  should  be  co- 
ordinated with  a  larger  regional  or  national  plan. 
This  presupposes  the  existence  of  a  national  authority 
(such  as  the  National  Resources  Board)  that  will 
determine  national  land  policies,  and  sketch  the  out- 
lines of  a  national  resources  plan.  There  should  be  a 
broad  framework  of  national  planning  to  insure  wise 
State  planning. 

"Broad  national  policies  in  relation  to  the  use  and 
conservation  of  all  national  resources  would  give  direc- 
tion to  the  planning  of  the  State's  resources.  National 
planning  would  show  in  a  broad  way  the  Nation's 
requirements  in  relation  to  land  use  for  agriculture, 
for  timber  production,  for  watershed  protection,  for 
recreation.  It  should  formulate  general  poUcies  in 
relation  to  the  use  of  the  land  that  is  now  submarginal 
for  farming  purposes,  and  in  relation  to  the  gradual 
relocation  of  families  li\'ing  on  such  lands,  or  elsewhere 
permanently  stranded  without  prospect  of  occupa- 
tional opportunity.  It  should  formulate  the  basis 
and  lay  down  the  main  lines  of  a  coordinated  national 
transportation  system — rail,  highway,  water,  and  air. 
It  shoidd  prepare  a  long-term  program  of  pubhc  works. 

"  Kentucky  Preliminary  Report,  op.  cit.  p.  21,  Pro.gress  Report,  Kansas  State 
Planning  Board,  September,  1934,  p.  20.  Preliminary  Report  of  Arkansas  State 
Planning  Board,  Sept.  10,  1934,  pp.  250-253.  Preliminary  Report,  Pennsylvania 
State  Planning  Board,  p.  498,  December,  1934. 

>•  Preliminary  Report,  Pennsylvania  State  Planning  Board,  p.  495,  December 
1934. 

>'  Report,  pt.  n.  Committee  Reports,  Minnesota  State  Planning  Board,  Kovem- 
her,  1934,  p.  138. 

"  N'cw  York  State  Planning  Board  Progress  Report.  September  19J4,  chapter 
VIII.  p.  627. 

I'  First  Biennial  Report,  State  Planning  Council,  Feb.  23.  Sept.  30, 1934. 
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"National  resources  planning  will  in  turn  be  given 
form  and  reality  by  proceeding  in  close  correlation 
with  State  planning.  In  other  words,  national  and 
State  planning  need  to  be  carried  on  concomitantly. 
They  are  really  parts  of  a  single  process."  ' 

'  New  York  State  Planning  Board,  Progress  Report,  September  1934,  ch.  1,  pp.  1 
and  2. 


With  this  statement — that  regional  and  local  plan- 
ning "need  to  be  carried  on  concomitantly"  with 
Federal  and  State  planning — the  New  York  report 
completely  expresses  the  theory  of  intergovernmental 
cooperation  which  the  State  Planning  Boards  have 
been  so  ably  developing. 


INTERSTATE  RELATIONS  OF  STATE  PLANNING  BOARDS 


There  is  little  need  to  labor  over  the  often  repeated 
point  that  State  boundary  lines  are  not  coextensive  with 
economic  and  physiograpliic  divisions  of  territory. 
There  is  frequent  need  for  interstate  planning  which 
does  not  always  mean  national  planning.  State  Plan- 
ning Boards  have  met  this  difficulty  or  propose  to  meet 
it  in  several  ways. 

District  Chairmen 

To  facilitate  pubUc  works  projects  involving  more 
than  one  State  the  Public  Works  Administration  in 
1933  established  the  offices  of  Regional  Advisors  in  12 
regions  over  the  United  States.  These  regional  ad- 
visors were  requested  to  cooperate  with  the  National 
Planning  Board  to  secure  regional  plans,  planning 
judgment  on  public  works  projects  and  cooperation 
from  State  officials.  When  the  Board  suggested  to  the 
governors  of  the  States  the  possible  usefulness  and  func- 
tions of  State  Planning  Boards,  it  was  the  regional 
advisors—  later  called  district  chairmen — who  met  with 
the  governors,  State  officials,  and  citizen  groups  to 
explain  the  idea  and  to  work  out  methods  of  procedure. 

The  National  Resources  Board  revised  the  grouping 
of  States  into  11  planning  districts  and  continued  a 
number  of  the  regional  ad\asors  as  district  chairmen. 
The  district  chairmen  have  utilized  a  variety  of  methods 
to  secure  interstate  cooperation  among  the  planning 
boards  in  their  respective  districts.  In  one  case  fre- 
quent %-isits  and  meetings  with  the  separate  boards  have 
provided  contact  and  cooperation.  In  another  district 
such  personal  conferences  have  been  supplemented  by 
occasional  meetings  of  the  consultants  or  other  repre- 
sentatives from  all  of  the  State  Planning  Boards  in  the 
area.  In  two  districts  formal  regional  planning  com- 
missions have  been  set  up  at  the  instigation  of  the  dis- 
trict chairmen.  The  National  Resources  Board  has 
left  the  exact  method  of  cooperation  to  its  regional 
representatives. 

Regional  Planning  Commissions 

Most  attention  has  been  centered  on  the  two  regional 
planning  commissions  estabUshed  in  the  Pacific  North- 
west and  in  New  England.  ^\Tiile  they  are  more  fully 
described  in  the  reports  of  the  commissions  and  in  the 


forthcoming  report  of  the  committee  on  regional  studies 
of  the  National  Resources  Committee,  a  brief  descrip- 
tion of  them  is  needed  to  round  out  the  picture  of 
intergovernmental  cooperation  developed  by  the  State 
Planning  Boards.  The  Pacific  Northwest  Regional 
Commission  was  organized  on  January  12,  1934,  to 
handle  problems  which  were  too  broad  for  the  States 
of  Washington,  Oregon,  Montana,  and  Idaho,  its  con- 
stituent parts.  On  March  2,  1934,  the  New  England 
Regional  Planning  Commission  was  organized.  The 
former  grew  out  of  the  desire  of  the  people  of  the  region 
to  develop  themselves  commercially  and  industrially 
as  rapidly  as  possible.  The  latter  came  from  a  long- 
developed  tradition  of  planning  and  of  regional  con- 
sciousness most  noticeable  in  the  functiorung  of  the 
New  England  Council. 

Organization  of  Regional  Planning  Commissions 

The  New  England  Regional  Planning  Commission 
consists  of  a  chairman  for  the  region,  2  members  at 
large,  and  5  chairmen  of  State  Planning  Boards.  There 
is  a  regional  consultant  and  associate  consultant  whose 
fimctioning  integrates  the  work  of  the  State  consultants. 
In  addition  a  large  advisory  committee  of  500  persons 
links  many  civic  organizations  of  the  States  to  the 
regional  planning  commissions. 

Contacts  between  the  National  Resources  Board  and 
the  State  Planning  Boards  are  direct  and  not  through 
the  Regional  Commission.  Various  members  of  the 
Commission  question  the  desirabiUty  of  this  mode  of 
procedure. 

The  Pacific  Northwest  Regional  Planning  Commis- 
sion similarly  consists  of  a  chairman  and  members 
from  the  four  State  Planning  Boards.  A  regional 
planning  consultant  staff  gives  the  central  point  of 
view,  while  representation  of  State  viewpoints  is  as- 
siu-ed  on  the  advisory  technical  committee  -'  which 
consists  of  divisional  committees  on  land,  water,  and 
mineral  resources,  transportation,  industry  and  com- 
merce, utilities,  pubUc  works,  pubhc  credit  and  finance, 
legislation  and  education,  pubUc  welfare,  and  com- 
munity, city,  and  county  planning. 


'  PaciQc  Northwest  Regional  Report,  1035,  p.  34. 
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Procedure  of  Regional  Planning  Commissions 

Regional  planning  commissions  tiave  endeavored  to 
develop  a  cooperative  attitude  in  their  relations  to  the 
State  Boards.  As  a  result,  State  Planning  Board 
reports  show  keen  interest  in  the  experimental  work 
of  the  regional  commissions.  The  Connecticut  con- 
sultant recommends  that,  so  far  as  possible,  regional 
plans  foUow  after  State  plans,  but  sees  no  objections 
to  a  preliminary  regional  survey."  He  also  makes  the 
excellent  suggestion  that  the  State  boards  be  furnished 
copies  of  correspondence  from  the  regional  oflBce  to 
agencies  within  the  State.  If  regional  and  State 
planning  agencies  are  to  function  side  by  side,  each 
must  know  what  the  other  is  doing. 

Since  the  region  is  not  a  functioning  governmental 
unit,  the  problem  of  how  to  carry  out  a  regional  plan 
becomes  difficult.  In  this  connection  value  may  lie  in 
the  suggestion  of  interlocking  memberships  in  the  plan- 
ning commission  and  executive  departments  of  State 
governments.^  Much  regional  planning  can  then  be 
accomplished  by  interstate  administrative  agreement. 

Another  important  technique  which  regional  plan- 
ning commissions  may  use  to  instrument  their  activity 
is  the  interstate  compact,  which,  if  approved  by  Con- 
gress and  the  States  concerned,  has  the  force  of  law. 
New  Englanders  have  aimounced  their  preference  for 
this  method  of  planning  instead  of  Federal  control. 
The  chief  difficulties  with  interstate  compacts  are  like 
the  chief  difficulties  with  treaties  between  nations — 
unanimous  consent  must  be  secured  and  subsequent 
legislative  satisfaction  is  a  tedious  process. 

Functions  of  Regional  Planning  Commissions 

Regional  planning  is  still  in  a  highly  experimental 
stage  but  a  number  of  functions  have  been  suggested. 
The  Pacific  Northwest  Regional  Commission  has 
proposed  ^*  that  where  problems  are  interstate,  regional 
committees  may  assume  more  primary  responsibilities 
and  may  act  as  clearing  houses  for  material. 

Pollution  problems  of  interstate  streams  are  one 
field  in  which  regional  planning,  or  some  form  of 
interstate  action  seems  necessary.  The  Connecticut 
and  Merrimack  Rivers  have  both  come  under  con- 
sideration of  the  New  England  Regional  Planning 
Commission  and  an  interstate  compact  has  been 
suggested  as  the  best  solution. 

Development  of  power  and  flood  control  has  been 
suggested  as  a  subject  of  regional  study."  Recreation, 
highways,  wildlife,  and  a  number  of  other  planning 
problems  have  important  regional  aspects. 

■>  Condensed  report  on  planning  for  Connecticut  State  Planning  Board,  October 
1934,  appendix,  p.  7. 
■>  Pacific  Northwest  Regional  Seport,  1935,  p.  42. 
"  Report,  1935,  p.  35. 
"  New  England  Regional  Planning  Commission  Progress  Report,  Oct.  1, 1934,  p.  3. 


Federal  Authorities  and  Regional  Planning 

The  question  of  relationship  of  Federal  authorities  to 
regional  planning  commissions  is  one  wliich  will 
e.xcite  much  interest  if  the  regional  planning  idea 
continues  to  develop.  The  New  England  Regional 
Commission  has  already  expressed  its  opposition  to 
bUls  for  a  Merrimack  Valley  Authority  and  Connecti- 
cut Valley  Authority  and  expressed  its  preference  for 
interstate  compacts.^"  While  opposition  to  a  Federal 
authority  might  not  be  so  marked  in  other  sections  of 
the  country,  it  is  clear  that  the  regional  planning 
commission  shouJd  be  consulted  on  such  a  develop- 
ment and  the  authority  should  be  closely  connected 
with  the  planning  commission.  Membership  of  region- 
al and  State  planning  officials  on  the  authority  direc- 
torate might  provide  one  means  of  contact.  Provisions 
to  that  effect  have  been  included  in  a  number  of  bills 
to  establish  authorities.  Unless  some  such  device  is 
worked  out,  the  functions  of  the  planning  commission 
wiU  be  greatly  handicapped. 

Other  Suggestions  for  Interstate  Action 

In  areas  where  regional  activity  has  not  been  or- 
ganized, a  number  of  suggestions  for  interstate  action 
have  been  made  by  the  planning  boards.  Among  them 
are  suggestions  for  uniform  action  on  family  law;" 
regulation  of  water  levels  in  Lake  Tahoe;^*  cooperation 
in  country  planning  in  the  New  York  area;^  joint 
action  of  Maryland  and  Virginia  to  conserve  the  oyster 
industry  of  Chesapeake  Bay.  ^^  Coordination  of  plans 
for  the  construction  and  improvement  of  interstate  high- 
ways is  another  important  suggestion  raised  in  Oregon.^' 

Role   of    State   Planning    Boards 
in  Interstate  Relations 

In  interstate,  then,  as  in  intrastate  affairs,  State 
planning  boards  are  playing  a  relatively  new  role  in  the 
American  governmental  drama— the  role  of  coopera- 
tion. The  States  as  a  whole  are  awakening  to  the  im- 
portance of  cooperation.  An  excellent  example  of  this 
is  the  formation  of  commissions  and  conmiittees  on 
interstate  cooperation  by  23  States  in  the  last  few 
months.  National  associations  of  State  officials  like 
the  American  Legislators'  Associations,  the  Council  of 
State  Governments,  the  Governors'  Conference,  and 
the  Association  of  State  Liquor  Administrators,  are 
actively  furthering  schemes  of  cooperation.  The  State 
planning  boards,  joining  with  these  other  agencies,  can 
do  much  for  interstate  planning. 

»  Wuier  Reiiources  Committee  Preliminary  Report,  Apr.  18, 1933. 

"  Missouri  State  Planning  Board.  Preliminary  Report,  1934,  p.  52. 

»  Report  of  California  State  Planning  Board,  1934,  p.  65. 

>•  New  Jersey  State  Planning  Board,  Preliminary  Report,  Mar.  30,  1935,  vol.  II, 
p.  13. 

"  Maryland  State  Planning  Commission,  1935,  cb.  II. 

■I  Six  Months'  Progress  Report,  Jul;  1934,  January  1935,  Oregon  State  Planning 
Council,  vol.  m,  p.  166. 
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STATE  PLANNING  AND  STATE  GOVERNMENT 


One  of  the  essentials  to  effective  State  planning  is 
cooperation  between  planning  organizations  and  other 
branches  of  the  State  governments.  Planning  boards 
must  rely  on  support  from  large  numbers  of  citizens, 
from  governors,  and  from  State  legislators.  They  also 
must  rely  on  the  departments  and  executive  agencies 
of  the  State  government  for  basic  data,  development  of 
unified  plans  and  poUcies,  and  for  sympathetic  execution 
of  plans. 

Sources  of  Support 

Legislatures 

The  seat  of  power  in  State  government  is  the  group 
of  elected  representatives  of  the  people — variously 
called  the  legislature,  general  assembly,  and  general 
court.  Since  most  planning  must  rest  on  a  legal  basis 
and  the  State  legislatures  usually  have  power  over 
both  State  and  local^ legislative  matters,  it  is  clearly 
important  that  the  legislature  should  understand  the 
approach  and  method  of  planning. 

On  the  whole  the  legislatures  have  been  friendly  to 
the  planning  movement.  Thirty-two  States  have 
estabhshed  planning  boards  by  legislative  action. 
Nineteen  State  legislatures  have  provided  financial 
assistance  to  planning  boards.  In  view  of  the  infre- 
quent meetings  of  some  legislatures,  the  short  time 
since  the  inauguration  of  the  State  planning  movement, 
and  the  fact  that  the  planning  movement  coincided 
with  a  drive  for  reduction  of  State  departments,  this 
record  of  legislative  support  is  very  encouraging. 

There  is  still  a  need,  however,  for  more  active  co- 
worlcing  between  State  planning  staffs  and  State  legis- 
latures. Very  few  persons  mth  legislative  experience 
are  listed  on  the  membership  of  the  boards,  and  while 
this  maj'  be  due  to  reluctance  of  planning  boards  to 
become  involved  in  poUtics,  the  explanation  does  not 
solve  the  problem.  Some  definite  means  of  contact 
between  legislature  and  planning  board  is  desirable. 

In  many  States  the  suggestion  made  in  the  Virginia 
Progress  Report  of  creating  a  governor's  advisory 
council  on  legislation  could  well  be  considered.  This 
council  will  include  leading  members  of  the  General 
Assembly  and  of  the  State  administration  and  will  con- 
sider among  other  matters  all  legislation  affecting 
State  planning  and  its  coordination  with  national  plan- 
ning. The  Kansas  and  Michigan  legislative  councils 
and  the  Wisconsin  executive  council  are  similar  legisla- 
tive steering  bodies  which  are  proving  helpful  in  pro- 
moting planning  legislation. 

Another  way  in  which  closer  relationship  between 
legislature  and  planning  board  can  be  estabhshed  is 
by  the  use  of  the  planning  board  as  a  source  of  infor- 
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mation  for  the  legislature.  In  the  words  of  the  Maine 
State  Planning  Board  it  may  "act  as  a  clearing  house 
for  State  departmental  data,  and  as  a  control  agency 
to  which  members  of  the  council  and  legislature  may 
come  from  time  to  time  to  secure  definite,  unpartisan 
information  on  matters  relating  to  the  physical, 
economic,  and  social  welfare  of  the  State."  ^'  Even 
in  States  where  an  adequate  legislative  reference 
service  is  maintained  '^  this  function  is  not  likely  to 
be  superfluous. 

Governors 

Chief  executives  have  been  even  more  cordial  to 
the  planning  movement  than  have  the  legislatures. 
In  most  of  the  States,  gubernatorial  action  preceded 
legislative  action.  Six  governors  have  made  grants 
from  contingent  funds  to  help  support  the  work  of 
the  boards.  Seven  chief  executives  are  themselves 
serving  as  members  of  planning  boards.  The  amount 
of  detail  which  occupies  the  time  of  the  average 
governor  makes  this  cooperation  notable.  Most  gov- 
ernors reahze  the  value  to  them  of  an  organization 
designed  to  eliminate  duplication  of  work  between 
departments,  to  propose  forward  steps  in  State  plan- 
ning and  to  coordinate  activities  with  other  State 
governments. 

Citizens 

The  principal  methods  used  to  assure  popular  par- 
ticipation in  State  planning  have  been  the  selection  of 
distinguished  laymen  for  membership  and  the  crea- 
tion of  large  advisory  committees  of  citizens  in  various 
walks  of  hfe.  In  the  words  of  the  New  Hampshire 
report:  "To  aid  the  State  Planning  and  Development 
Commission,  advisory  committees  of  highly  qualified 
citizens  from  industry,  agriculture,  and  schools  of  higher 
learning  have  been  organized  to  study  and  to  suggest 
pohcies  and  procedures  for  special  phases  of  State 
activities.'"* 

Use  of  advisory  committees  to  integrate  State  with 
local  and  regional  planning  is  commented  upon  else- 
where in  this  chapter.  Most  American  governments 
have  had  very  Uttle  success  with  citizen  participation 
in  government  in  the  past,  but  experience  of  planning 
boards  does  not  lead  one  to  tliink  that  this  failure  will 
necessarily  continue. 

An  outstanding  example  of  wholehearted  citizen 
participation  comes  from  the  West.  The  California 
Progress  Report  comments  that  lay  members  have 
attended  board  meetings  more  regularly  than  official 

"  What  Is  the  Maine  State  Flanuing  Board?"  pp.  3,  4. 

■>  See  Legislative  Reference  Manual  in  volutue  I,  second  edition,  of  the  Book  of  the 
States. 
>'  SUte  Flanning  in  New  Hampshire,  Mar.  IS,  1935,  p.  20. 
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members.  The  Washington  Progress  Report  com- 
ments that  the  council  has  decided  to  work  through 
existing  agencies  wherever  possible  and  not  appeal 
directly  to  the  State  for  aid  in  conducting  researches. 
Kansas  '°  and  Wyoming  ^'  both  rci)ort  use  of  private 
agencies  for  research  which  the  States  were  unable  to 
finance.  The  Kansas,  Virginia,  and  New  York  boards 
have  received  considerable  aid  from  a  foundation  prom- 
inent in  the  field  of  governmental  research.  |0n  the 
east  coast,  the  Virginia  Progress  Report  less  enthusi- 
astically finds  its  advisory-committee  system  is  un- 
doubtedly slower  than  that  of  a  centralized  research 
and  survey  office,  but  the  advantage  of  being  able  to 
call  into  service  especially  well  qualified  technical 
advisers  through  committees  more  than  ofl'sets  the 
disadvantages. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  New  Jersey  Progress  Report 
notes  that  citizen  committees  have  been  avoided 
because  of  the  administrative  labor  involved  in  mak- 
ing them  eflective. 

It  seems  safe  to  say  that  the  experiences  of  the 
planning  boards  with  citizen  representation  and 
citizen  advisory  committees  have  been  most  satis- 
factory. Another  year  will  give  more  opportunity  to 
determine  the  most  productive  technique,  but  the 
present  results  seem  to  justify  much  hope  for  the 
future. 

Relations  with  State  Departments 

The  most  impressive  governmental  achievements  of 
the  planning  boards  have  been  their  effective  inter- 
working  with  the  various  administrative  departments 
of  State  government.  This  has  been  accomplished  at 
the  suggestion  of  the  National  Planning  Board,  by 
selecting  as  members  of  the  Board  heads  of  the  main 
interested  departments.  Almost  all  of  the  important 
departments  concerned  with  natural  resources  or  public 
works  are  represented  on  the  boards  in  a  number  of 
States.  In  11  States  the  boards  include  representa- 
tives of  the  department  of  conservation;  in  4,  of  the 
department  of  water  resources;  in  3,  of  the  land  com- 
mission; in  10,  of  the  State  engineer;  in  6,  of  the  public 
works  department;  in  6,  of  the  department  of  agri- 
culture; in  8,  of  the  State  forester;  in  3,  of  the  State 
geologist;  in  19,  of  the  department  of  health;  in  4,  of 
parks;  in  18,  of  liighways;  in  4,  of  fish  and  game  com- 
mission; and  in  9,  of  the  department  of  education. 
Names  of  departments  vary  considerably  in  different 
States,  but  it  is  evident  that  agencies  deaUng  with 
natural  resources  are  well  represented  on  State  Planning 
Boards. 


Other  State  departments,  less  intimately  connected 
with  conservation  of  natural  resources,  have  a  sprin- 
khng  of  representation  on  the  boards.  Five  States 
have  chosen  for  board  membersliip  oflicials  from  the 
department  of  labor;  6  have  appointed  financial  officers 
or  representatives  of  boards  of  control;  2,  attorneys 
general,  and  6,  representatives  of  utiUty-regulating 
bodies  (wliich,  of  course,  are  concerned  with  physical 
resources).  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Wisconsin 
recently  expanded  its  committee  to  17  members  to 
permit  "better  coordination  of  the  activities  of  more 
State  departments."  ^' 

Twenty-two  States  have  included  representatives  of 
the  State  university  or  technical  college. 

With  this  integration  of  important  State  agencies,  the 
entire  resources  of  the  State  governments  have  been 
thrown  open  to  the  boards.  The  Connecticut  report '' 
makes  the  following  comment  on  this  point: 

"Shortly  after  our  organization  we  issued  a  state- 
ment which  served  as  an  introduction  of  our  work  to 
the  various  departments  of  the  State  and  the  agencies 
from  which  we  sought  cooperation  in  gathering  data. 
As  an  ideal  procedure,  I  would  suggest  as  a  first  step  a 
letter  from  the  Governor  to  each  department  head, 
informing  him  of  the  function  and  purpose  of  the  Board. 
The  resulting  cooperation  has  been  most  cordial  and 
gratifying.  It  is  important  that  the  first  contact  with 
any  department  be  made  by  one  who  can  adequately 
present  the  case  in  hand  in  the  broadest  terms.  Where 
there  is  to  be  consideration  of  projects  involving  various 
departments,  or  in  regard  to  which  various  agencies 
have  special  information,  representatives  of  their  groups 
are  brought  into  conference.  The  essentials  and  the 
limitations  of  the  project  are  thus  early  defined." 

Texas  has  used  a  somewhat  similar  procedure  in 
organizing  general  meetings  which  might  almost  be 
caUed  State  government  cabinet  meetings.  "The 
board  has  made  a  practice  of  inviting  heads  of  depart- 
ments not  represented  in  the  personnel  of  the  planning 
board,  and  the  representatives  of  the  various  Federal 
agencies  in  Austin,  to  all  of  the  meetings.  By  this  meth- 
od, information  not  hitherto  available  is  disseminated 
through  a  large  group."  ^' 

To  illustrate  the  extent  of  this  cooperation  with  a 
few  sample  fields,  let  us  begin  with  the  studies  of  natural 
recreational  areas.  The  Connecticut  Board  received 
cooperation  from  the  forestry  survey  in  a  survey  of 
places  of  scenic  and  historic  interest  and  from  the  fish 
and  game  commission  in  legal  research  pertaining  to 
wildlife.*"    The  Indiana  board  consulted  with  State  and 


'•  Second  ProRress  Report,  Kansas  State  Planning  Board,  March  1935,  p.  4. 
»  Prelimuiaiy  Report,  September  1934. 


'^  Milwaukee  Journal,  Juno  IS. 

"  Condensed  report  on  planning  in  Connecticut  State  Planning  Board,  second  9 
months,  p.  6. 
"  Preliminary  Report,  .August  1934.  through  January  19;!.5. 
"  Condensed  Report  on  Planning  for  Connecticut,  Oct.  9,  1934,  p.  3. 
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national  foresters  on  a  submarginal  land  problem.'" 
The  Iowa  board  secured  cooperation  from  the  fish  and 
game  commission  on  a  similar  problem."  Kansas 
worked  out  a  State  parks  program  with  the  aid  of  the 
State  forestry  and  fish  and  game  commissions." 

In  the  field  of  water  resources  a  different  group  of 
State  bureaus  has  oflered  equally  substantial  assistance 
to  the  studies  of  the  boards.  The  State  Engineer  of 
Colorado  prepared  a  report  on  irrigation  and  hydro- 
electric power."  Wyoming  reports  that  the  State 
engineer's  office  is  cooperating  actively  in  a  water  con- 
servation program."  CaUfornia's  board  commends  the 
State  division  of  water  resources  for  ' '  State  planning  of 
a  fundamental  type."  "  Florida  expresses  her  desire 
for  a  State  water  authority  to  handle  the  same  problem. 

State  highway  departments  have  frequently  been 
ready  with  plans  and  always  with  assistance  for  trans- 
portation planning.  The  Utah  Board  notes  that " 
"the  transportation  plan  seemed  the  easiest  for  im- 
mediate approach  because  the  plans  of  the  State  road 
commission  for  the  next  10  years  are  very  definitely 
formulated  and  therefore  can  be  made  the  basis  of 
this  study."  California  reports  with  equal  enthusi- 
asm*^: "The  services  and  facihties  of  this  division*' 
have  been  freely  offered  to  the  State  Planning  Board. 
One  of  the  most  farsighted,  briUiant  engineers  of  the 
central  highway  office  has  been  assigned  to  assist  in 
the  development  of  State  planning  studies." 

Indiana  expresses  hope  that  "the  development  of  a 
master  plan  of  the  State,  made  in  cooperation  with  the 
State  highway  commission  and  others,  will  show  exist- 
ing and  proposed  highway  locations."  ^°  The  Iowa 
Board  finds  much  helpful  material  from  the  coordi- 
nator of  transportation  of  the  State  highway  commis- 
sion ''  and  New  Mexico  acknowledges  the  assistance 
of  the  highway  commission  in  developing  a  recreational 
program  for  the  State." 

Educational  and  Research  Institutions 

State  educational  and  research  institutions  have  been 
extraordinarily  generous  with  their  assistance.  In 
the  field  of  agriculture,  alone,  we  find  the  respective 
boards  acknowledging  the  assistance  of  the  Connecti- 

•■  Preliminary  Report,  1934,  p.  101. 

"  Iowa  State  Pluuning  Board  Report,  .\prU  1935,  pt.  I— Land  pp.  53-54. 

"  State  Parks  and  Recreational  Areas— A  Report  of  the  Kansas  State  Planning 
Board,  March  1935,  p.  3. 

"  Colorado  State  Planning  Board,  Preliminary  Report,  August  1934,  p.  84. 

"  Wyoming  State  Planning  Bo-ird,  Sept.  19,  1934. 

"  Report  of  California  State  Planning  Board,  p.  24  (1934). 

"  Preliminary  Plan  on  Transportation,  Oct.  9,  1934,  p.  1. 

"  1934  Report,  p.  24. 

«  Highways. 

u  Report  of  the  Consultants  of  the  State  Planning  Board  of  Indiana  for  the  period 
ending  Feb.  22.  1935,  p.  61. 

*'  Iowa  State  Planning  Board,  a  Report  of  Progress,  September  1934,  p.  363. 

"  Progress  Report,  Apr.  15,  1935,  p.  103. 


cut  State  Agricultural  College,"  of  the  Kentucky 
Agricultural  E.xperiment  Station,  of  the  Idaho  Agri- 
cultural Experiment  Station,'^*  and  of  the  Kansas 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station.  State  universities 
have  contributed  to  planning  in  many  different  ways. 
The  aid  of  the  Oregon  State  system  of  higher  education 
is  acknowledged  by  the  Oregon  Board."  The  Bureau 
of  Business  Research  of  Ohio  State  University  has 
suppHed  valuable  data  which  materially  aided  the 
State  Planning  Board  in  developing  research  on  loca- 
tion of  manufactures.'"  The  Virginia,  Iowa,  and  many 
other  State  boards "  make  general  acknowledgment 
to  the  State  educational  institutions  and  State  depart- 
ments. 

Future  Role  of  State  Planning 
Boards  in  State  Government 

Several  possible  fines  of  activity  wdthin  State  govern- 
ment may  be  followed  by  State  Planning  Boards.  One 
is  the  development  of  a  clearing  house  of  general  infor- 
mation on  State  problems.  This  was  foreshadowed 
by  the  action  of  Colorado  in  assigning  the  staff  of  her 
research  and  statistical  agency — the  Board  of  Immi- 
gration— to  the  newly  established  State  Planning  Board. 
It  may  be  that  a  number  of  boards  will  work  out  a 
fruitful  relationship  with  the  secretaries  of  state — who 
usually  pubHsh  the  State  year  books — and  thus  secure 
adequate  public  presentation  of  information  about  the 
State. 

A  more  important  suggestion  can  be  found  in  the 
Minnesota  progress  report.  "The  State  Planning 
Board  has. been  able  to  act  as  an  unofficial  cabinet  for 
the  administrative  departments  of  the  State  with  re- 
spect to  questions  of  emergency  relief  and  public 
works."  The  report  goes  on  to  suggest  splitting  the 
board  into  a  coordinating  cabinet  and  a  technical 
research  staff. 

On  the  other  hand  the  California  Board  reports  that 
some  of  the  strong  State  departments  have  questioned 
the  need  of  a  new  agency  of  State  government  to 
undertake  planning.  Governor  Cross  of  Connecticut 
in  his  instructions  to  the  planning  board  in  December 
1933,  advised  them  not  to  interest  themselves  in  State 
building  programs  since  that  responsibihty  lay  with  the 
Board  of  Finance  and  Control. 

These  points  of  view  are  not  as  contradictory  as  thej' 
would  be  if  all  State  governments  were  alike.  When 
no  other  governmental  coordinating  agency  is  to  be 

*'  For  surveys  of  rural  population  and  rural  electrical  facilities. 

**  Research  on  a  rural  rehabilitation  project. 

•>  Oregon  State  Planning  Board,  Sii  Months'  Progress  Report,  July  1934-January 
1935,  vol.  I,  p.  32. 

"  Preliminary  Report  on  a  Series  of  State  Plaooing  Studies— State  Planning 
Board,  Aug.  15,  1934,  chap.  IX,  p.  2. 

'■  Progress  Report,  Mar.  31, 1935,  vol.  I,  p.  7. 
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found,  the  planning  board  may  easily  assume  the  func- 
tion of  a  cabinet.  When  other  agencies  do  exist,  the 
planning  board  can  find  other  fields  of  coordinating  use- 
fulness.    At  present  it  is  safe  to  say  that  most  of  the 


planning  boards  are  performing  a  highly  useful  service 
in  integrating  the  pubUc  works  and  natural-resources 
program  of  State  and  local  governments.  In  that  work 
they  fill  a  long-felt  gap  in  the  State  organization. 


STATE  PLANNING  BOARDS  AND  LOCAL  GOVERNMENT 


Most  of  the  State  planning  boards  have  expressed  an 
enthusiastic  interest  in  the  work  of  city  and  county 
planning  commissions — which  is  recognized  as  the  basis 
for  State,  regional,  and  national  planning.  In  a  variety 
of  ways,  the  State  boards  have  given  material  support 
to  local  boards. 

A  quotation  from  a  Cahfomia  report  indicates  a 
movement  that  should  develop  into  a  most  important 
type  of  assistance.  "It  is  part  of  the  work  of  a  State 
planning  board  to  subject  the  problems  of  urban  blight 
and  decay  to  intensive  study  and  to  assist  municipalities 
to  develop  proper  improvement  plans  and  to  inaugurate 
reforms  in  housing  and  zoning  codes  which  will  tend  to 
stop  the  spread  of  blight  in  newer  districts."  ^* 

Present  Status  of  Community  Planning 
in  the  United  States 

In  its  eleventh  circular  letter  of  May  15,  1934,  the 
National  Planning  Board  reported  that  at  that  time 
there  were  739  city  planning  boards  located  in  43  States 
and  the  District  of  Columbia.  Of  the  States  having 
the  largest  number  New  York  reported  112,  Massa- 
chusetts 109,  California  87,  and  Ohio  54.  Not  more 
than  60  planning  boards  had  reasonably  adequate 
appropriations.  In  218  cities,  comprehensive  city  plans 
had  been  prepared.  Of  these  218  plans,  163  had  been 
officially  approved  by  the  city  planning  board,  and  105 
of  the  latter  had  been  adopted  by  the  city  council. 

There  were  85  county  and  regional  planning  organiza- 
tions in  the  United  States,  a  majority  of  which  were  lo- 
cated in  the  environs  of  the  larger  population  centers. 
SLx  of  the  county  and  regional  planning  agencies  re- 
ported comprehensive  plans  prepared  while  nine  had 
comprehensive  plans  in  preparation.  Others  were 
devoting  their  energies  to  one  or  more  of  the  particular 
phases  of  planning  such  as  thoroughfares,  zoning,  recre- 
ation systems,  and  land  subdivision  control. 

No  more  recent  compilation  of  the  status  of  com- 
munity planning  agencies  in  the  United  States  is  yet 
available.  When  a  new  one  is  completed  it  will  be 
interesting  to  observe  the  effect  of  the  stimulation  of 
community  planning  by  the  State  Planning  Boards. 

Federal  Support  of  Local  Planning 

The  National  Resources  Board  and  its  predecessor, 
the  National  Planning  Board,  have  reiterated  a  beUef 
in  local  initiative  and  local  participation  in  planning 

■■  Report  of  Callfomla  State  Planning  Board,  1934,  p.  ai. 


endeavors.  The  stimulation  of  city  and  regional  plan- 
ning was  one  of  the  primary  functions  of  the  National 
Planning  Board  and  it  consistently  cultivated  contacts 
with  local  planning  agencies.  The  importance  of  city 
and  regional  planning  to  the  whole  national  planning 
process  was  recognized  in  famiUarizing  people  with 
planning  ideas  and  procedure  and  in  filling  in  the 
special  details  of  the  larger  State,  regional,  or  national 
planning  outlines.  Although  a  new  impetus  to  local 
planning  may  be  provided  by  direct  financial  and  per- 
sonnel assistance  from  the  Federal  Government,  the 
long-range  undertaking  of  stimulating,  advising,  and 
guiding  local  plarming  effort  is  the  proper  function  and 
responsibUitj^  of  the  State  and  local  planning  boards 
and  civic  organizations.  The  healthy  growth  of  city, 
county,  and  regional  planning  must  ultimately  rest  on 
local  interest,  initiative,  and  responsibihty. 

The  National  Planning  Board  pointed  out  that  a 
national  planning  agency,  serving  as  a  clearing  house, 
can  and  should  be  in  a  position  to  render  assistance 
through  circulars  and  bulletins  on  standards,  procedure, 
and  experience  which  may  be  generally  applicable 
throughout  the  Nation.  Among  the  activities  of  this 
nature,  undertaken  by  the  National  Planning  Board, 
are  (1)  an  extensive  survey  started  in  September  1933 
to  determine  the  status  of  planning  work  by  city, 
county,  and  regional  planning  commissions  (referred  to 
at  the  beginning  of  this  paper)  and  (2)  a  survey  of  the 
extent  to  which  local  planning  agencies  were  avaihng 
themselves  of  Civil  Works  Administration  assistance 
for  planning  studies. 

When  the  National  Resources  Board  succeeded  the 
National  Planning  Board  it  continued  the  cooperation 
with  and  encouragement  of  local  planning,  and  recom- 
mended that  the  individual  State  Planning  Board  pro- 
vide stimulation  and  assistance  to  local  planning  agen- 
cies as  one  of  their  major  activities. 

State  Planning  Board  Support  of  Local  Planning 

State  Planning  Boards  have  supported  local  planning 
through  the  distribution  of  helpful  information  and 
publications,  the  promotion  of  planning  enabling  legis- 
lation, and  assistance  in  the  organization  of  local 
planning  boards. 

Distribution  of  Local  Planning  Information 

State  and  Regional  Planning  Boards  have  prepared 
and  distributed  publications  supplying  local  planning 
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information.  For  example,  the  Pacific  Northwest 
Regionul  Planning  Commission  circulated  throughout 
the  region  a  mimeographed  paper  entitled  "County 
Planning  Commissions:  Their  Organization  and  Activi- 
ties." The  Washington  State  Planning  Council  added 
a  mimeographed  paper  entitled  "Some  Notes  and  Sug- 
gestions on  County  Planning  Prodedure."  The  New 
England  Regional  Planning  Commission  has  pubUsheda 
bulletin  listing  "New  England  Organizations  Interested 
in  Planning",  while  the  South  Dakota  State  Planning 
Board  has  prepared  a  directory  containing,  among 
other  infonnation,  a  list  of  the  county  planning  board 
committees  in  the  State. 

The  New  Hampsliire  State  Planning  Board  in  1934 
published  a  booklet  entitled  "Town  and  City  Zoning 
and  Planning  Primer."  The  board  found  it  was 
beyond  the  scope  of  its  activities  to  make  detailed 
plans  for  local  communities,  but  prepared  the  Town 
Planning  Primer  as  an  aid  to  local  authorities.  There 
was  no  legal  basis  for  to'wn  planning  in  New  Hampshire, 
but  the  board  felt  that  under  the  zoning  enabUng  act 
communities  with  the  assistance  of  the  primer  might  be 
able  to  make  comprehensive  plans  upon  which  to  base 
and  budget  public  improvements  until  legislation  would 
permit  the  estabUshment  of  official  planning  agencies. 

Promotion  of  Local  Planning  Enabling  Legislation 

With  few  exceptions,  the  power  to  enact  planning 
legislation  rests  with  the  48  State  governments.  If  a 
State  board  can  secure  comprehensive  zoning  and  plan- 
ning acts,  it  is  rendering  valuable  assistance  to  all  local 
units.  The  board's  strategic  position  as  a  part  of  the 
State  government  places  it  in  a  position  to  furnish  an 
important  aid  to  city  and  county  planning.  Illustra- 
tions of  the  activities  of  State  Planning  Boards  in 
promoting,  di'afting,  and  assisting  in  securing  the  pas- 
sage of  enabling  legislation  essential  to  successful  local 
planning  are  numerous. 

The  Indiana  State  Planning  Board  reports,  as  one  of 
its  activities,  drafting  and  securing  the  passage  of  an 
enabling  act  authorizing  counties  to  appoint  planning 
commissions  and  to  adopt  zoning  ordinances,  and  revis- 
ing the  city  planning  enabling  act.  The  New  Hamp- 
shire State  Planning  Board  prepared  and  had  intro- 
duced into  the  1935  legislature  an  enabling  act  to 
provide  for  city  and  town  planning,  which  was  passed 
and  approved  on  April  20,  1935.  The  New  Jersey 
State  Planning  Board  lists,  among  its  accomplishments, 
the  stimulation  of  county  and  municipal  planning 
through  new  legislation  and  through  the  formulation  of 
working  procedures  for  local  planning  boards.  The 
New  York  State  Planning  Board  has  recommended 
that  present  legislation  authorizing  county  planning  be 


strengthened  and  that  counties  be  granted  broad  zoning 
powers. 

An  illustration  of  the  value  of  this  work  can  be  found 
in  the  progress  report  of  the  Tennessee  Planning  Com- 
mission, which  remarks  that  counties  and  cities  func- 
tion under  special  legislative  acts  which  make  compre- 
hensive planning  accomplishment  difficult.  The  com- 
mission has  succeeded  in  bettering  this  situation  by 
aiding  in  securing  the  enactment  of  the  following 
measures  in  the  1935  session  of  the  legislature:  (1)  State 
planning  act,  (2)  municipal  planning  act,  (3)  regional 
platting  and  subdivision  act,  (4)  municipal  platting  and 
subdivision  act,  (5)  county  zoning  act,  (6)  municipal 
zoning  act.  The  Pacific  Northwest  Regional  Planning 
Board  has  sponsored  local  planning  legislation,  and 
accomplishments  of  the  Washington  State  Planning 
Council  include  the  introduction  and  passage  at  the 
last  session  of  the  legislature  of  a  bill  permitting  the 
creation  of  city,  county,  and  intercounty  planning 
commissions. 

Organization  of  Local  Planning  Boards 

In  most  parts  of  the  country,  State  Planning  Boards 
have  been  successful  in  promoting  the  organization  of 
local  planning  boards. 

From  Arkansas  come  reports  of  success  along  these 
fines  tlirough  the  cooperative  efforts  of  the  State  Plan- 
ning Board  and  the  Arkansas  Municipal  League.  The 
Florida  State  Planning  Board  reports  that  county 
planning  councils,  as  weU  as  numerous  municipal  plan- 
ning boards,  are  being  organized.  The  Indiana  State 
Planning  Board  reports,  as  one  of  its  major  activities, 
the  stimulation  of  greater  interest  in  local  planning, 
which  the  board  considers  an  integral  part  of  State 
planning.  In  Kansas,  largely  tlirough  the  stimulation 
of  the  State  Planning  Board,  local  planning  conmiit- 
tees — unofficial,  it  is  true,  but  nevertheless  influential 
and  effective — have  been  organized  in  three  counties 
and  have  already  completed  satisfactory  prefiminary 
reports.  Similar  work  is  under  way  in  three  more 
counties.  Other  local  planning  committees  wiU  be 
organized  as  rapidly  as  resources  and  time  wiU  permit. 

The  Missouri  State  Planning  Board  has  helped  in 
the  creation  of  county  planning  agencies  although  prac- 
ticall}'  no  funds  are  at  present  available  for  financing 
local  planning.  Fifteen  county  planning  boards  have 
recently  been  appointed  and  more  wiU  be  created  soon. 
Some  of  the  county  boards  are  already  at  work  col- 
lecting information  through  volunteer  services,  thus 
securing  an  essential  background  for  county  plans  and 
programs. 

The  most  striking  example  of  success  in  this  field  is 
reported  by  the  Pacific  Northwest  Regional  Planning 
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Commission.  A  majority  of  the  226  local  planning 
agencies  now  in  existence  in  the  region  have  been  created 
as  a  direct  result  of  the  promotional  work  of  the 
commission.  Evidences  of  popidar  support  of  the 
Idaho  State  Planning  Board's  objectives  are  seen  in  the 
fact  that  100  percent  of  the  counties  and  76  percent  of 
the  cities  and  towns  have  recently  organized  local 
planning  boards,  and  that  the  legislature  has  enacted 
comprehensive  laws  supporting  State  and  local  plan- 
ning. The  Idaho  State  Planning  Board  ^'  has  not 
attempted  to  outUne  detailed  procedure  for  local 
boards  but  has  urged  them  to  determine  their  own  pro- 
cedure on  the  assumption  that  their  superior  knowledge 
of  local  situations  is  a  most  important  quahfication. 
The  State  Planning  Board  stands  by  to  coordinate 
local  activity  and  to  receive  from  the  local  units  their 
recommendations  on  the  local  and  regional  elements 
of  the  State  plan. 

The  Montana  State  Planning  Board  has  divided  the 
State  into  12  districts,  each  having  a  representative  on 
the  advisory  planning  coimcil  of  the  State  Planning 
Board.  Each  district  councilor  is  responsible  for 
stimulating  the  organization  and  activity  of  county  and 
municipal  planning  agencies  within  his  district.  Of  the 
56  counties  in  the  State,  47  have  county  planning 
boards,  which  were  active  during  the  past  12  months. 
Accomplishments  of  the  Oregon  and  Washington  State 
Planning  Boards  also  include  the  stimulation  and 
assistance  of  local  planning  organizations. 

Cooperation — State  and  Local  Planning  Agencies 

Another  suggestion  from  CaUfomia  is  that  "the 
State  Planning  Board  can  become  the  mentor  and 
guide  of  local  planning  groups  in  avoiding  planning 
activities  of  an  unworthy  and  highly  impractical 
nature."  '"  Kansas  comments  ^vith  pride  on  the  Re- 
port of  the  Geary  County  Planning  Committee.  This 
planning  agency  was  the  result  of  the  efforts  of  the 
State  board  to  form  a  local  planning  body.^' 

To  give  a  few  other  examples,  the  New  Jersey  Prog- 
ress Report  notes  that  the  State  board  has  assisted  in 
organization  and  formulation  of  working  procedures 
for  local  planning  boards.  In  another  place,  the  New 
Jersey  board  comments  that  "mutual  benefit  could  be 
realized  from  further  expansion  of  the  county  planning 
program."  ^^  New  Mexico  reports  cooperation  with 
cities  in  encouraging  establislmient  and  development 
of  urban  recreational  programs.''  The  New  York 
State  Planning  Board  is  preparing  a  guide  for  organi- 
zation and  operating  local  planning  bodies. 


"  Idaho  State  Planning  Consultants'  Six  Months  Progress  Report,  Jane  S-Dec.  5, 
1934,  p.  4. 
"  Report  of  California  State  Planning  Board  1934,  p.  73. 
•'  Second  Proeress  Report,  Kansas  State  Planning  Board,  March  1935,  p.  3. 
•'  Preliminary  Retort,  Mar.  30,  1935,  vol.  II,  p.  14. 
"  Progress  Report,  State  Planaing  Board,  Apr.  15, 1935,  p.  104 


The  Connecticut  State  Planning  Board  has  con- 
ducted a  wide  variety  of  studies  in  which  State  and 
municipal  agencies  were  jointly  interested.  Among 
these  studies  was  a  garbage  and  household  waste  dis- 
posal survey  made,  in  cooperation  with  the  State 
water  commission,  in  every  municipaUty  in  the  State 
with  a  population  of  2,000  or  more.  As  a  result,  it 
recommends'^  a  comprehensive  study  of  urban  housing 
congestion  and  of  urban  and  suburban  recreational 
facilities.  The  Indiana  State  Planning  Board '^  recom- 
mends cooperation  in  the  development  of  legal  author- 
ity which  could  provide  for  the  reconstruction  and  re- 
planning  of  large  areas  in  cities,  which  are  now  partially 
or  entirely  unsuitable  for  modern  living  and  which  are 
an  economic  drain  on  the  community.  The  Iowa 
State  Planning  Board  reports  substantial  progress  in 
the  coordination  of  local  planning  efforts  and  an  in- 
creasing tendency  to  utdize  the  data  and  material 
assembled  by  the  Board,  and  to  consult  it  in  connection 
with  local  plans.  A  county  zoning  enabling  act,  re- 
cently adopted  by  the  Michigan  Legislature,  requires 
the  collaboration  of  the  State  Planning  Board  with  the 
counties  in  the  development  of  county  zoning  ordi- 
nances. The  Missouri  State  Planning  Considtant 
recommends  the  cooperation  of  the  State  Planning 
Board  and  the  cities  and  towns  of  the  State  in  the 
preparation  of  an  adequate  record  of  existing  land  use. 
The  report  points  out  that  such  a  record  would  be  use- 
ful as  a  basis  for  the  design  of  public  works,  establish- 
ment of  building  regulations,  preparation  of  zoning 
ordinances,  and  general  planning  purposes.  It  woidd 
afford  opportunity  for  the  employment  of  a  consider- 
able number  of  men  with  or  without  technical  train- 
ing.'' The  Missouri  Planning  report  "  suggests  coop- 
erating with  cities  in  encouraging  the  establishment 
or  further  development  of  such  urban  recreation  facili- 
ties as  parks,  playgrounds,  auditoriums,  and  gym- 
nasiums. 

Urban  Studies  by  State  Planning  Boards 

In  some  cases  State  Planning  Boards  have  made 
urban  planning  studies,  sometimes  as  demonstration 
projects,  and  sometimes  because  the  urban  problems 
had  a  direct  bearing  on  State  planning. 

The  California  State  Planning  Board  '*  has  recom- 
mended studies  of  the  cost  of  inadequate  flood  pro- 
tection in  urban  districts  and  a  determination  of  the 
policy  of  the  State  in  the  treatment  and  use  of  lands 
lying  within  or  in  close  pro.ximity  to  flood  channels. 
The  Indiana  State  Plaiming  Board  suggests  a  study 

"  Condensed  Report  on  Planning  for  Connecticut.  State  Planning  Board,  Oct. 
1934,  p.  6. 

"  A  report  of  the  consultants  of  the  State  Planaing  Board  of  Indiana  for  the  period 
endini;  Feb.  22,  1935,  p.  11. 

«  I'reliniinary  Report,  1934.     Missouri  State  Planning  Board,  p.  74. 

"  Progress  Report,  Missouri  State  Planning  Board,  Apr.  15,  1935,  p.  104. 

"  Report  of  California  State  Planning  Board,  1934,  p.  61. 
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of  the  plotting  of  land  about  cities  and  its  effect  upon 
housing,  including  sanitation  and  economic  and  social 
factors.^"  The  board  made  demonstrational  studies  in 
five  typical  counties  to  reveal  the  history  of  public 
works  development,  future  needs,  and  possible  methods 
of  finance.  It  also  made  studies  of  housing  in  cities, 
particularly  wdth  reference  to  slum  districts.  The 
Iowa  State  Planning  Board  "°  undertook  a  number  of 
urban  planning  studies,  including  town,  village,  and 
city  housing,  health,  industry,  and  business  zoning. 
These  studies  have  demonstrated  the  need  in  Iowa 
communities  for:  (1)  Zoning  measures  to  restrain 
towns  of  the  second  class,  particularly,  from  further 
haphazard  developments  within  their  boundaries;  (2) 
reducing  the  excess  of  land  now  wasted  in  commercial 
areas;  (3)  building  and  providing  for  light  industries; 
(4)  increasing  recreational  areas, both  urban  and  rural; 
developing  \\athin  the  counties  and  within  the  State  a 
more  equal  distribution  of  diverse  recreation  facilities. 
In  New  Hampshire  a  general  survey  of  housing  con- 
ditions in  12  New  Hampshire  towns  was  made  in  order 
to  determine  the  need  for  new  housing.  Standards  of 
minimum  and  good  housing  were  set  up  by  which  to 
measure  existing  conditions.  The  capacity  of  the 
people  to  pay  for  adequate  housing  was  also  taken 
into  consideration.  From  the  data  produced  by  this 
survey  the  commission  concluded  that  with  the  amount 
of  land  surrounding  these  cities  avaUable  at  low  price, 
and  with  reasonable  costs  for  labor  and  materials,  there 
is  no  reason  why  every  person  now  forced  to  live  in  a 
substandard  dwelling  should  not  be  well  housed, 
within  his  capacity  to  pay,  and  within  easy  access  to 
his  work.  The  New  Jersey  State  Planning  Board  made 
a  preliminary  studj'  of  possible  future  land  utilization, 
indicating  the  areas  now  used  for  urban  purposes,  and 
the  areas  of  most  probable  urban  expansion.  This 
is  being  supplemented  by  a  special  study  of  the  eco- 
nomics of  controlled  and  well-planned  land  subdivision, 
which  will  be  used  as  a  demonstration  to  municipalities 
of  the  importance  of  using  the  subdivision  regulation 
powers  delegated  to  them  by  the  legislature.''  Follow- 
ing a  survey  (made  in  cooperation  with  local  agencies) 
of  slum  conditions  in  Providence,  the  Rhode  Island 
State  Planning  Board  prepared  detailed  plans  for  a 
slum  clearance  project  and  a  new  housing  development 
which  was  submitted  as  a  self-liquidating  project  to 
the  Public  Works  Administration.  The  Utah  State 
Planning  Board  made  studies  for  county  zoning,  and 
for  a  Salt  Lake-Ogden  regional  plan.  The  Vermont 
State   Planning  Consultant  undertook  studies  which 


»  Indiana  State  Planning  Board.    Preliminary  Report,  1934,  p.  162. 
"•  Iowa  State  Planning  Board.    Progress  Report,  September  1934,  pp.  347-349. 
'I  Preliminary  Report.  Mar.  30.  1935.    New  Jersey  State  Planning  Board,  vol.  II. 
p.  1. 


aimed  to  classify  towns  according  to  their  patterns  of 
growth  or  decline.  He  also  made  revenue  studies  for 
each  town  in  the  State,  analyzing  its  population,  sums 
spent  for  relief,  property  valuation,  tax  rate,  tax 
delinquency,  tax  indebtedness,  and  cash  on  hand.  One 
of  the  accomplishments  of  the  Wyoming  State  Planning 
Board  has  been  a  preliminary  survey  of  municipal  water 
supply  and  sewage  disposal  plants  in  all  of  the  principal 
cities  and  towns  of  the  State. 

State  Planning  Boards  as  Clearing  Houses 

One  of  the  aims  of  popular  government  has  always 
been  to  encourage  as  much  decentralization  as  possible 
without  loss  of  expert  knowledge.  To  use  the  oft- 
quoted  phrase  of  Jolm  Stuart  MiU:  "Knowledge  should 
be  centralized  and  power  should  be  decentralized." 
To  foster  development  of  local  initiative  in  planning 
and  yet  to  assure  worth-while  services,  some  of  the 
State  boards  act  as  clearing  hotises  of  information  and 
governmental  services.  Idaho  reports  that  the  Oneida 
County  Planning  Board  "has  initiated  and  consum- 
mated a  hundred  thousand  acre  submarginal  land 
purchase  project  involving  123  families  " '^  The  land- 
planning  consultant  of  the  State  board  arranged  for 
cooperation  of  the  local  unit  with  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Administration.  The  Kansas  State 
Board  has  served  as  a  clearing  house  for  local  officials 
and  reports  valuable  services  to  county  poor  commis- 
sioners and  county  school  superintendents." 

The  responsiveness  of  local  officials  is  of  course  very 
important  if  the  clearing-house  ser\nce  of  the  planning 
boards  is  to  be  worth  wlaile.  Despite  some  difficulties, 
most  local  officials  seem  cooperative."*  Iowa  notes 
"an  increasing  tendency  on  the  part  of  local  officials 
to  utilize  the  data  and  materials  assembled  by  tlie 
board  and  to  consult  it  in  connection  with  local  plans." 

Intercounty  Organizations 

There  has  been  much  talk  of  county  consolidation 
and  "supercounties"  in  the  last  few  years  but  is  has 
remained  for  the  State  planning  boards  to  bring 
groups  of  counties  into  actively  cooperating  units. 
Sometimes  the  State  Planning  Board  has  divided  tiie 
State  into  districts  for  its  own  convenience,  as  in  tiie 
case  of  Texas  which  designated  four  agricultural 
regions."*  Wisconsin  has  followed  its  industrial  com- 
mission in  utilizing  nine  "economic  districts"  for 
fact-finding  purposes."' 

■'  Progress  Report,  December  1931.  p.  3. 

^  Kansas  State  Planning  Board,  Rural  Schools  in  Kansas  Report  of  .March  1335, 
p.  9. 
■'  Ohio  Stiite  Planning  Board,  Progress  Report,  March  1935,  pp.  293-2M. 
:•  Preliminary  Report,  Texas  Planning  Board,  .\ugust  through  January  1931-35. 
»  Wisconsin  Regional  Plan  Report,  1934,  p.  75. 
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More  potent  than  these  subdi\asions  have  been  the 
planning  districts  which  the  Idaho  Board  has  been 
particularly  successful  in  creating.  Groups  of  counties 
have  been  organized  into  eight  districts  which  conform 
more  or  less  to  natural  drainage  areas.  The  district 
planning  boards  have  representatives  from  both  city 
and  county  boards.  Similarly,  Montana  is  divided 
into  12  planning  districts,  each  comprising  several 
counties.  Each  county  has  its  own  planning  com- 
mission and  the  entu-e  district  is  coordinated  by  a 
board  made  up  of  members  from  the  various  districts. 
Sometimes  joint  membership  on  advisory  committees 
helps  to  develop  cordial  relationships  between  govern- 
mental units. 

This  intcrcoimty  device  is  used  even  between  States. 
The  Idaho  State  Planning  Board  reports  that  "two 
counties,  one  in  Idaho  and  an  adjacent  one  in  Wash- 
ington, have  an  interstate  planning  district  for  develop- 
ing a  complete  district  plan."" 

■^Miile  it  is  unlikely  that  any  important  development 
in  pohtical  machinery  will  foUow  from  these  inter- 
county  organizations,  it  is  clear  that  the  cooperative 
spirit,  fostered  by  planning,  is  developing  a  high  level 
of  activity  in  these  States. 

Reorganization  of  Local  Government 

The  question  whether  a  State  Planning  Board  should 
concern  itself  with  reorganization  of  local  government 
is  a  difficult  one.  The  Kentucky  Consultant  mentions 
in  his  progress  report  a  survey  of  local  government  in 
cooperation  mth  the  university.  The  New  Jersey 
Board  has  suggested  a  survey  of  State  and  county 
subsidies  for  roads  and  schools.^'  The  Oregon  Board 
is  cooperating  with  an  interim  committee  of  the  legis- 
lature in  a  study  of  local  government  with  a  view  to 
reorganization  and  simplification.  The  results  \^iU  be 
well  worth  watching.  Most  of  the  boards,  however, 
seem  to  feel  that  the  problem  of  governmental  organiza- 
tion does  not  fall  within  their  sphere  of  activity. 

Is  Separation  of  Functions  of  State  and   Local 
Planning  Commissions  Possible? 

No  separation  of  functions  between  State  and  local 
planners  is  suggested  in  the  reports.  Sometunes  a 
board  notes  the  fact  that  a  State  has  an  interest  in  a 
particular  planning  function,  as  for  instance  the 
development  of  recreational  facilities."  The  California 
Board  feels  that   "there  are   urban  problems   which 

"  Progress  Report,  December  1931,  p.  4. 

'•  Preliminary  Report,  Mar.  30,  1935,  vol.  II,  p.  45. 

n  New  Mexico,  State  Planning  Board  Progress  Report,  Apr.  15,  1935,  p.  104. 


affect  the  welfare  of  the  entire  State."*"  The  Iowa 
Board  believes  that  "the  city  and  town  will  continue 
to  be  privileged  and  responsible  in  the  matter  of 
providing  space  and  facilities  for  recreation."*'  It 
seems  clear  that  cooperative  activity  is  likely  to  con- 
tinue in  this  field  and  that  no  division  of  functions  will 
be  made.  Legislative  power  to  plan,  rests  with  the 
State.  Local  units  naturally  have  an  interest  in  plans 
which  affect  them.  Neither  State  nor  local  authority 
can  be  eliminated. 

An  interesting  comment  on  the  relative  importance 
of  local  planning  units  in  different  types  of  States  comes 
from  the  Pacific  Northwest  Regional  Report.*^ 

"In  Montana  and  Idaho  where  the  principal  interests 
are  agrarian,  land  and  water  planning  have  received 
prime  consideration.  In  these  States  heavier  emphasis 
has  been  placed  upon  district  and  county  organization 
and  activity  as  a  basis  for  building  up  State  plans. 
Practically  all  of  the  area  of  these  States  has  been 
covered  by  county  and  district  planning  organizations. 

"Washington  and  Oregon,  with  greater  diversity 
and  complexity  in  economic  make-up  have  devoted  a 
greater  part  of  their  first  planning  effort  to  State-wide 
work  and  to  functional  activities  in  various  fields  of 
planning. " 

Role  of  the  State  Planning  Boards  in  Local  Gov- 
ernment 

Except  in  a  few  States  in  which  there  are  well- 
developed  State  departments  of  local  affairs  or  leagues 
of  municipalities,  State  Planning  Boards  have  full 
opportunity  to  introduce  some  degree  of  coordination 
into  local  governmental  matters.  Particularly  in  those 
States  where  various  State  departments  exercise 
uncoordinated  and  diverse  controls  on  cities  and 
counties,  there  is  an  opportunity  for  planning  boards 
to  try  to  persuade  the  State  to  unify  its  policy  toward 
cities,  or  to  view  them  collectively.  In  States  where 
some  coordinating  force  like  a  strong  league  of  munici- 
palities does  exist,  that  force  wiU  be  a  valuable  ally 
for  the  planning  boards.  One  of  the  most  effective 
State  boards,  Virginia,  has  as  its  chairman  the  executive 
secretary  of  the  Virginia  League  of  Municipalities. 
Under  his  guidance  the  league  has  been  a  great  help  to 
the  planning  board.  The  executive  secretary  of  the 
Micliigan  League  is  also  a  member  of  his  State  Planning 
Board.  On  the  whole,  however,  it  cannot  be  said  that 
the  State  Planning  Boards  have  yet  made  the  most  of 
their  opportunities  in  connection  with  local  government. 

'"  Report,  1934,  p.  69. 

«i  Progress  Report,  September  1934,  pp.  351-353. 

*•  1935,  p.  147. 
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Many  State  Planning  Boards  included  financial 
studies  in  their  research  programs,  as  being  fundamental 
to  the  preparation  of  any  State-wade  improvement 
program. 

Of  the  importance  of  such  studies,  the  Idaho  State 
Planning  Board  says:  '^  "Pubhc  finance  and  credit 
fill  an  important  and  well  recognized  place  in  the  gen- 
eral problem  of  planning  for  the  State  of  Idaho  or  for 
any  other  area.  Wliile  private  initiative  and  private 
capital  must  be  relied  on  to  carry  the  bulk  of  the  burden 
of  developing  our  State,  many  things  must  necessarily 
remain  which  can  be  financed  only  by  the  State  or  the 
local  governmental  units.  Obviously,  therefore,  infor- 
mation about  the  present  financial  status  of  the  State 
and  the  local  units,  and  analysis  of  then-  future  pos- 
sibiUties  form  a  basic  part  of  the  planning  program." 

In  Vermont  ^*  the  planning  consultant  felt  that  it 
was  necessary  to  have  data  on  the  financial  condition 
of  the  towns,  and  also  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
financial  relationship  existing  between  the  State  and 
the  several  to\vns,  as  a  basis  for  any  thoroughgoing 
consideration  of  Vermont  problems. 

The  planning  board  in  Tennessee  prepared  a  34- 
page  report  on  the  Taxing  Ability  and  Governmental 
Facihties  of  Tennessee  Counties,  setting  forth  the 
assessed  valuations,  tax  rate,  tax  collections  and  other 
receipts,  the  governmental  costs,  such  facilities  as 
roads  and  schools,  and  credit  ratings  for  each  county. 

In  Florida  the  planning  board  attempted  to  make 
such  a  study,  but  found  that  there  was  no  centralized 
supervision  of  county  and  municipal  finance  accounting, 
so  that  the  statistics  were  not  comparable.  It  recom- 
mended, therefore,"  "that  the  State  auditing  depart- 
ment be  given  the  right  to  prescribe  uniform  forms  for 
municipal  accounting  with  the  supervision  and  auditing 
of  the  same." 

In  Kansas  ^^  the  State  Planning  Board  instituted  a 
taxation  study  which  was  directed  by  the  income  tax 
department  of  the  State  tax  commission  and  performed 
as  a  work-reUef  project.  The  results  were  so  valuable 
that  the  income  tax  department  has  employed  a  full- 
tinae  statistical  clerk  to  keep  the  records  up  to  date. 

In  Maryland  the  State  Planning  Commission,  the 
University  of  Maryland,  and  the  Marjdand  Emergency 
ReUef  Administration  cooperated  in  preparing  a  report 
on  Certain  Financial  Aspects  of  Local  Governments  in 
Maryland."  In  the  introduction  to  the  report  the 
chairman    of    the    State    planning    commission    says: 

"  Idalio  State  Planning  Board,  Profrress  Report,  December  1934,  evbibit  1,  p.  1. 
"  Vermont  State  Planning  Board,  Preliminary  Re|>orl  o(  Progress,  April  1935,  p.  7. 
"  Florida  State  Planning  Board,  Apr.  1,  1935,  Report  of  Committee  on  Taxation 
and  Oovernment,  pp.  3  and  4. 
■  Kansas  State  Planning  Board,  Second  Progress  Report,  p.  il. 


"Its  preparation  was  undertaken  upon  the  assumption 
that  the  underlying  tax  structure  of  the  various  local 
governments  controlled  in  many  ways  the  oppor- 
tunities for  future  public  activities." 

After  making  a  study  of  the  financial  status  of  local 
governmental  units,  the  Minnesota  State  Planning 
Board  recommended  *'  "a  system  of  carefully  planned 
control  of  local  expenditures,  indebtedness,  and  taxes 
that  will  give  due  consideration  to  home  rule  and  which 
win  at  the  same  time  prevent  local  units  from  going  to 
such  extremes  that  they  will  impose  serious  obligations 
upon  the  State  and  also  weaken  the  credit  of  all  units 
of  government." 

The  report,  State  Planning  in  New  Hampshire — 
March  15,  1935,  contains  a  series  of  charts  of  trends  in 
types  of  expenditures,  one  of  which  shows  that  highway 
expenditures  are  by  far  the  largest.  These  increased 
from  $3,000,000  in  1927  to  a  high  of  $7,750,000  in  1931, 
then  decreased  sUghtly  in  1932  and  1933,  but  in  1934 
showed  an  increase  to  $6,600,000.  Relief  was  usually 
a  minor  factor,  but  in  1934  called  for  expenditure  of 
$6,000,000.  Education  required  a  fairly  constant 
expenditure  of  from  $1,500,000  to  $1,800,000  per  year, 
and  charities,  hospitals,  and  correctional  institutions 
absorbed  on  an  average  about  $1,000,000  per  year. 

In  North  Dakota  the  State  planning  consultant  issued 
a  comprehensive  Preliminary  Report  on  Taxation,  and 
studies  are  still  being  made  of  the  subjects  of  debt  and 
finances  in  the  counties  and  municipaUties  of  that  State. 
In  Olvlahoma  the  State  Planning  Board  *'  made  use  of 
financial  surveys  of  governmental  units  previously 
prepared  by  the  State  chamber  of  commerce  and  the 
State  university.  In  Rhode  Island  *'  the  State  Plan- 
ning Board  prepared  a  map  showing  the  bonded 
indebtedness  and  tax  rate  of  each  city  and  town. 

Most  of  the  State  Planning  Boards  have  reported 
that  problem  areas  cannot  stand  new  or  higher  taxes  of 
any  kind.  In  South  Dakota,  for  instance,  the  board 
says:°°  "It  is  possible  that  in  some  of  the  most  finan- 
cially marginal  areas  of  the  State,  adjustment  must 
come  from  the  reduction  of  expenditures,  rather  than 
an  adjustment  of  taxation.  In  fact,  it  is  obvious  that 
such  areas  cannot  support  public  expense  to  the 
extent  that  they  have  been  expected  to  support  it  in 
the  past." 

'■  Minnesota  State  Planning  Board  Report,  1934,  pt.  II,  Report  of  the  Committee 
on  Taxation,  p.  ,\. 

"  Oklahoma  State  Planning  Board,  Preliminary  Report,  Sept.  7,  1934,  pp.  n4, 
115. 

»  Rhode  Island  State  Planning  Board,  Report  of  March  1935,  p.  16. 

»  Soutb  Dakota  State  Planning  Board,  Progress  Report,  Mar.  15, 1935,  p.  138. 
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The  Michigan  board  "  found  that  in  that  State  there 
are  83  county  governments,  1,271  township  govern- 
ments, and  6,775  school-district  governments.  The 
boundaries  of  these  governmental  units  arc  too  re- 
stricted for  the  efficient  management  of  the  health, 
recreation,  welfare,  and  education  services  required  of 
the  modern  community.  In  addition  many  of  them 
are  losing  population  and  wealth,  so  that  the  burden  of 
providing  new  services  is  increasingly  difficult.  A 
thorough  study  of  the  needs  of  government  and  the 
abiUty  of  the  people  to  pay  was  recommended.  The 
board's  conclusion  was:  '*  "More  than  government 
itself,  the  financing  of  government  needs  to  keep  pace 
with  changing  social  and  economic  conditions.  Only 
thorough  planning  and  great  flexibility  can  achieve 
that  end." 

The  Oklahoma  State  Planning  Board  °^  foimd  that, 
while  the  urban  counties  had  good  schools,  public 
libraries,  poUce  protection,  electric  lights,  gas  service, 
paved  streets,  and  other  services,  the  counties  with 
low  densities  of  population  had  few  or  none  of  these 
services  and  higher  tax  rates.  They  found  that  the 
small  town  could  not  support  such  services  with  any 
reasonable  tax  rate.  Their  studies  convinced  them 
that:  "Obviously,  we  are  face  to  face  with  the  problem 
of  reconstructing  local  government." 

The  following  interesting  note  on  this  subject  comes 
from  the  Montana  State  Planning  Board:  °*  "Mon- 
tana's governmental,  social,  and  educational  structure 
has  been  built  on  the  supposition  that  the  same  rate  of 
rapid  development  that  occurred  between  1908  and 
191 S  would  continue  and  that  the  various  political 
subdivisions  could  support  the  structure  created.  A 
decUne  in  ta.xable  valuations  and  taxable  properties 
presents  a  problem  that  must  be  approached  from  two 
angles:  (1)  An  adjustment  in  land  utilization  through 
proper  classification,  area  organization,  and  water  con- 
servation. If  effective  it  will  check  tax  delinquency, 
add  to  the  taxable  wealth  of  the  State,  and  spread  the 
tax  burden.  (2)  A  reduction  in  public  expenditures 
possibly  through  some  consoUdation,  elimination,  or 
simpUfication  of  school-district,  county,  city,  and 
town  units  and  functions.  Land  as  at  present  utilized 
cannot  meet  the  tax  burden  imposed  by  the  support  of 
so  many  units." 

A  somewhat  different  manifestation  of  the  same 
problem  is  presented  in  Washington.  The  board  there 
says:  "  "As  the  lumber  industry  moved  back  into  the 
valleys  and  into  the  more  mountainous  regions  the 
settlers    followed — and    estabUshed    homes    and    pur- 

•1  Michigan  State  Planning  Board,  Preliminary  Report,  September  1934.  p.  39. 

M  Ibid.,  pp.  327.  328. 

"  Olclahoma  State  Planning  Board,  Preliminary  Report,  Sept.  7, 1931,  pp.  122-124. 

"  Report  of  the  Montana  State  Planning  Board,  Apr.  16,  1933,  p.  26. 

••  Major  Land  Use  Problems  and  Policies  for  Washington,  Nov.  23, 1934,  pp.  2,  3. 


chased  farms  in  these  narrow,  isolated,  shoestring 
valleys.  These  areas,  in  addition  to  having  the  hand- 
icap of  a  small  size  unit,  are  also  a  handicap  to  the 
rest  of  the  county  and  State  because  of  the  high  cost 
of  governmental  services  such  as  roads  and  schools." 

New  Mexico  also  found  that  isolated  settlers  are 
costly."  In  our  desire  for  unlimited  production  we 
have  allowed  famihes  to  settle  on  land  where  a  liveU- 
hood  %vill  never  be  possible.  We  have  allowed  them  to 
settle  in  isolated  places  and  our  county  administrations 
have  matched  the  few  tax  dollars  they  received  from 
these  isolated  settlers  with  hundreds  of  dollars  to 
furnish  them  with  schools,  roads,  general  protection, 
and  supervision. 

"From  the  standpoint  of  pubUc  finance  there  can 
be  little  argument.  Many  of  our  counties  are  in  such 
a  bad  condition  that  at  least  this  part  is  clear.  Some 
other  way  must  be  found  to  refinance  them  if  they  are 
to  continue.  Perhaps  this  must  come  through  con- 
solidation and  elimination  of  xmnecessary  counties, 
but  even  that  does  not  remedy  the  main  evil." 

The  New  Jersey  State  Planning  Board  prepared  a 
map  "^  showing  the  number  and  average  area  of  munici- 
palities in  each  county,  which  indicates  the  inordinate 
number  of  existing  governmental  jurisdictions  in  the 
State.  From  this  they  formed  the  conclusion  that, 
''In  the  interests  of  better  and  less  costly  public  service 
and  for  more  effective  control  of  urban  development, 
a  three-point  governmental  program  of  municipal  and 
county  reorganization  is  worthy  of  serious  considera- 
tion: (1)  Elimination  of  all  towTiships  by  transfer  of 
rural  township  area  to  an  extended  county  jurisdiction 
or  by  annexation  to  or  consohdation  with  existing 
borough  or  city  units;  (2)  extensive  consohdation  of 
borough  and  city  units  in  accordance  with  a  sound 
social,  economic,  and  governmental  policy;  and  (3)  the 
consohdation  of  counties  and  readjustment  of  county 
fines,  in  appropriate  instances.  Such  a  program  is 
suggested  not  without  recognition  of  the  pofitical  and 
legislative  difficulties  involved." 

Taxation 

Present  tax  systems  were  the  subject  of  numerous 
studies  by  State  boards. 

The  California  State  Planning  Board  "  considers  the 
present  "haphazard,  inefficient  and  near-sighted'  'tax 
system  to  be  one  of  the  cluef  factors  contributing  to  the 
present  land-use  problems.  The  owners  of  forest 
lands,  in  particular,  are  forced  into  harvesting  the 
forest  crop  on  an  exploitation  basis  to  avoid  the  annual 

"New  Mexico  St.nte  Planning  Board,  Progress  Report,  .\pr.  15,  1935,  pp.  93,94. 
"  New  Jersey  State  Planning  Board,  Preliminary  Report.  September  1934,  pp. 
54,56. 
•■  California  State  Planning  Board  Report,  1934,  p.  106. 
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taxes,  a  practice  which  would  be  ruinous  over  a  long 
term  of  years. 

The  State  Planning  Board  °®  of  Florida  has  compiled 
and  annotated  the  taxation  laws  of  their  State,  and  is 
comparing  them  with  the  taxation  laws  of  other 
States.  If  this  procedure  is  followed  in  other  States, 
more  imiformity  can  be  expected  in  the  laws  on  this 
subject. 

In  their  studies  of  the  present  tax  structure,  the 
Florida  State  Planning  Board  found  that,*  "one  of  the 
most  glaring  faults  has  been  the  inequaUty  of  assess- 
ments as  between  counties  and  as  between  counties 
and  municipahties  and  even  as  between  similar  proper- 
ties within  the  same  pohtical  subdivisions." 

In  Kansas  the  State  Planning  Board  *  cooperated 
with  the  department  of  inspection  and  registration  in 
an  investigation  of  gasohne  tax  exemptions,  and  sub- 
mitted a  report  showing  that  exemptions  were  account- 
able for  an  annual  loss  to  the  State  of  about  $1,125,000 
in  taxes  due. 

The  Michigan  State  Planning  Board  '  says:  "From 
time  immemorial  real  estate  has  been  the  principal 
subject  for  taxation,  and  it  continued  in  that  capacity 
in  Michigan  until  it  faltered  and  all  but  failed  com- 
pletely as  a  source  of  revenue  before  being  relieved." 

A  map  *  prepared  by  the  State  Planning  Board  of 
Minnesota  shows  the  assessed  valuation  per  square 
mile  and  per  capita  in  the  several  counties  of  the  State. 
From  these  maps  it  may  be  seen  that  ability  to  pay, 
as  measured  by  valuation  of  real  property,  is  strikingly 
different  in  different  parts  of  the  State.  The  necessity 
for  expenditures  for  governmental  services  probably 
does  not  correspond  to  the  differences  in  real  property 
valuation. 

"On  plate  XXXVIII  (reproduced  on  p.  288)  is  shown 
a  composite  measurement  of  the  financial  rating  of 
the  several  counties  of  the  State.'  The  criteria  used 
in  this  index  include  such  features  as  the  per  capita 
assessed  valuation,  the  per  capita  debt,  the  percentage 
of  uncollected  tax  levies,  the  personal  income  in  the 
counties,  and  so  on,  no  one  of  which  alone  gives  a  fair 
measure  of  abUity  to  pay.  Striking  differences  are 
to  be  noted  among  the  counties.  There  is  a  strong 
suggestion  from  all  of  this  that  consideration  should 
be  given  to  the  use  of  relief  projects  to  supplement 
the  income  in  those  counties  least  able  to  carry  the 
expenses    of    needed    governmental    activities.     Any 

■*  Florida  State  Flannmg  Board,  Progress  Report,  December  1934,  pp.  17,  18, 
and  20. 

>  Florida  State  Planning  Board,  Report  o(  Committee  on  Taxation  and  Qovern- 
ment.  Apr.  1,  1935,  p.  2. 

i  Kansas  State  Planning  Board,  Second  Progress  Report,  Marcb  1935,  pp.  xiv- 
xvUI. 

•  Micbigan  State  Planning  Board,  Preliminary  Report,  September  1934,  p.  328. 

'  Minnesota  State  Planning  Board,  pi.  XXXVII,  lieport,  November  1934,  pt.  I, 
p.  28. 

•  Ibid. 


such  suggestion  must  be  considered,  of  course,  together 
with  the  possibility  suggested  by  the  committee  on 
land  utilization  appointed  by  the  Governor,  that 
certain  portions  of  the  State  be  entirely  depopulated 
and  government  expenditures  therein  be  reduced  to 
a  minimum." 

The  committee  on  taxation,  of  the  Minnesota  State 
Planning  Board,  listed  five  tax   recommendations:  • 

"Improved  administration  of  existing  taxes  (is 
essential). 

"Consideration  should  be  given  to  important  changes 
in  the  existing  tax  system. 

"The  modification  of  existing  taxes,  the  adoption 
of  replacement  and  supplementary  taxes,  and  other 
adjustments  that  will  render  the  necessary  tax  load 
least  burdensome  and  enable  the  people  of  the  State 
to  get  the  most  service. 

"The  general  sales  tax,  or  so-called  gross  income 
tax,  is  not  recommended. 

"The  coordination  of  Federal,  State  and  local  func- 
tions and  taxes  and  a  broad  consideration  of  future 
needs  as  well  as  of  present  emergency  requirements 
is  most  desirable." 

In  the  opinion  of  the  State  Planning  Board  of  South 
Dakota;'  "One  of  the  major  problems  of  the  State  is 
a  desirable  system  of  taxation;  one  that  wiU  provide 
adequate  revenue,  but  will  not  cripple  any  particular 
industry  or  interest.  Various  experiments,  aimed  at 
shifting  the  burden  from  real  estate,  have  been  tried. 
First  was  the  2-year  trial  of  the  gross  income  tax,  and 
now  the  State  is  to  experiment  for  a  2-year  period  with 
a  combination  gross  income  and  sales  tax.  The  tax 
problem  is  also  tied  up  closely  with  the  general  problem 
of  public  finance." 

In  North  Dakota,  where  the  tax  question  is  no  less 
acute,  the  State  Planning  Board  made  the  discovery 
that:  *  "The  farmers  of  North  Dakota  in  1931  pro- 
duced farm  crops  valued  at  $52,507,000.  The  tax 
burden  payable  in  that  year  was  $37,327,227.  In  other 
words,  71  percent  of  the  total  value  of  aU  crops  raised  in 
1931  was  required  for  the  payment  of  ta.xes  and  special 
assessments." 

The  same  board  reports  that:  °  "Taxpayers  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  State  have  called  meetings  to  protest 
against  tax  burdens  and  to  ask  for  relief.  Some  urge 
the  cutting  down  of  the  running  expense  of  local  govern- 
ment. This  may  perhaps  be  effected  in  some  localities, 
but  a  government  cannot  reduce  its  expenditures  during 
times  of  depression  just  as  individuals  and  corporations 
do.  Governments  must  continue  to  e.xist  and  function. 
The  greatest  local  expense  is  the  school  burden  and  any 

•  Ibid. 

'  South  Dakota  SUte  Planning  Board,  Progress  Report,  Mar.  15,  1935,  p.  139. 

•  North  Dakota  State  Plaiming  Board,  Preliminary  Report  of  Mineral  Resources. 
1935,  p.  2. 

■  Preliminary  Report  of  Mineral  Resources,  1935,  p.  1. 
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considerable  cut  in  local  expense  would  necessaiily  inter- 
fere with  the  present  school  system."  It  has  been 
pointed  out  that  the  children  who  are  denied  educa- 
tional advantages  during  2  or  3  years  of  financial  strin- 
gency maj^  have  suffered  an  irreparable  injm-y.  Other 
States  have  experienced  protests  from  taxpayers,  a 
condition  which  serves  to  emphasize  the  importance  of 
the  subject. 

Tax  Delinquency 

The  one  financial  problem  which  seems  to  draw  the 
unanimous  attention  of  State  Planning  Boards  is  the 
question  of  tax  delinquency.  According  to  the  Minne- 
sota State  Planning  Board,'"  "Tax  delinquency  has  be- 
come a  highly  disturbing  factor  in  tax  income.  At  the 
close  of  1933  one-fifth  of  the  real  and  personal  property 
taxes  paj-able  that  year  in  Minnesota  remained  unpaid, 
and  in  nine  of  the  coimties  the  rate  of  delinquencies 
exceeded  50  percent.  *  *  *  From  January  1929 
to  January  1934,  a  period  of  5  years,  the  total  of  all 
uncollected  taxes  in  Minnesota  increased  $43,532,631." 
This  board  recommended  "  "general  revision  of  (cer- 
tain) tax  *  *  *  laws  in  order  to  lessen  tax  delin- 
quency, particularly  on  the  part  of  those  able  but  un- 
willing to  pay,  while  safeguarding  the  rights  of  those 
temporarily  unable  to  pay." 

A  map  prepared  by  the  Tennessee  State  Planning 
Board  '^  showed  that  in  34  counties,  more  than  20 
percent  of  the  taxes  levied  in  1932  were  delinquent. 

In  Kentucky,'^  a  C.  W.  A.  project  conducted  in  61 
of  the  120  counties,  under  the  direction  of  the  State 
Planning  Consultant,  showed  an  average  delinquency 
of  11  percent.  "There  were  26  coimties  above  and 
35  below  this  average.  Delinquencies  ranged  from  2 
percent  to  60.5  percent. " 

The  Iowa  State  Planning  Board  saj's,'^  "In  general, 
the  greatest  concentration  of  tax  delinquency  is  in 
areas  where  soil  erosion  is  most  severe,  where  overval- 
uation of  land  has  been  most  extensive,  or  where  unfa- 
vorable agricultural  conditions  prevail  *  *  *."  '^ 
"As  compared  to  delinquency  in  1928  and  1929  a  sharp 
increase  is  indicated  over  the  entire  State.  The  State 
average  for  tax  delinquency  in  1930  was  22  percent." 

The  next  year  showed  a  decided  increase  over  the 
entire  State.'*     "The  State  average  rose  from  22  per- 

'•  Minnesota  State  Planning  Board  Report,  pt.  II. 

"  Ibid. 

"  Tennessee  State  Planning  Board,  "Rural  Land  Use  in  Tennessee",  Nov.  30, 
I93i.    County  map  no.  16. 

>■  Kentucky  State  Planning  Board,  Preliminary  Report  on  a  Series  of  State  Plan- 
ning Studies,  September  1934,  pp.  1-33. 

<■  Iowa  State  Planning  Board,  Pron'ess  Report,  September  1834,  p.  58. 

w  Ibid,  p.  62. 

'•  Ibid,  p.  64. 


cent  in  1930  to  37  percent  in  1931.  The  greatest  in- 
crease came  in  areas  severely  affected  by  erosion,  over- 
valuation of  land,  or  unfavorable  agricultural  condi- 
tions." "  There  was  a  general  decrease  of  1  percent  in 
tax  delinquencies  from  1931  to  1932  for  the  State. 
However,  in  the  areas  in  which  the  highest  concentra- 
tion of  tax  delinquencj'  prevailed  pre\aously,  the  great- 
est decrease  was  due  to  foreclosure  on  mortgages  by 
corporations  and  payment  by  them  of  accrued  taxes. 

The  State  Planning  Report  of  Missouri  points  out 
that:  "  "Tax  delinquency  is  an  indication  of  improper 
land  use.  In  the  future  development  of  a  land  use 
program,  therefore,  a  study  of  the  extent  and  location 
of  tax  dehnquent  lands  is  of  immediate  importance." 

In  Ohio,  the  State  Planning  Board  "  reported  that: 
"A  study  of  tax  delinquency  shows  7  percent  of  the 
rural  land  area  tax  delinquent  in  1928,  8  percent  in 
1929,  12  percent  in  1930,  18  percent  in  1931,  and  22 
percent  in  1932."  Regarding  the  distribution  of  this 
delinquency,  the  board  says:  ^^  "Every  county  in  Ohio 
shows  a  delinquency  in  tax  collection  for  1932-33. 
Twenty-five  counties  show  tax  dehnquencies  of  20  per- 
cent or  over;  48  show  delinquencies  of  20  percent  or 
over;  48  show  delinquencies  from  10  percent  to  19  per- 
cent; and  15  counties  show  delinquencies  under  10  per- 
cent. It  may  be  noted  that  as  a  group  the  counties  in 
the  industrial  region  in  the  northeast  show  the  highest 
percentage  of  delinquency,  and  that  some  of  the  coun- 
ties containing  the  cities  of  the  'one-industry'  type, 
so-called,  that  grew  the  fastest  in  the  past  decade  or 
so,  show  the  highest  dehnquencies.  How  much  of  tliis 
delinquency  is  attributable  to  actual  incapacity  to  pay 
and  how  much  to  inefficient  methods  of  collection,  it  is 
impossible  to  say." 

The  Indiana  State  Planning  Board's  Prehminary 
Report  of  1934  ^'  contains  a  map  showing  the  assessed 
valuation  of  real  estate  and  tax  delinquency  by  coun- 
ties. The  tax  delinquency  varies  from  9.5  percent  to 
59.5  percent. 

The  State  Planning  Board  in  New  Mexico  makes 
the  suggestion  that: "  "legislation  should  also  be 
provided  to  permit  counties  to  trade  tax  dehnquent 
lands  for  other  lands  owned  either  by  the  State  or 
National  government."  Tliis  would  permit  consolidat- 
ing such  land  into  units  suitable  to  appropriate  use. 


"  Ibid,  p.  66. 

'*  Missouri  State  Plannins  Board.  Preliminary  Report,  1934,  p.  74. 
'•  Ohio  State  Planning  Board,  Preliminary  Reiiort  on  State  Planning  Studies. 
Aug.  15,  1934,  ch.  II,  p.  26. 
»  Ibid,  ch.  I,  p.  23. 

n  Indiana  State  Planning  Board,  Preliminary  Report,  vol.  I,  map  91-b. 
»  New  Mexico  SUte  Planning  Board,  Progress  Report,  Apr.  IS,  1935,  p.  91. 
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DISTRICT  CHAIRMEN 

(As  of  June  15,  1935) 


Bettman,  Alfred,  1514  First  National  Bank  Building,  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  District  No.  5.     Ohio,  Indiana,  Kentucky, 

West  Virginia,  Tennessee. 
Cutter,  Victor  M.,  2100  United  States  Post  Office  Building  and  Courthouse,  Boston,  Mass.;  District  No.  1. 

Maine,  New  Hainpshire,  Vermont,  Connecticut,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island. 
Dana,  Marshall  N.,  220  Federal  Courthouse,  Portland,  Oreg. ;  District  No.  11.     Washington,  Oregon,  Idaho. 
McIntosh,  Henry  T.,  Albany,  Ga.;  District  No.  4.     South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama,  Florida. 
Miles,  Vincent  M.,  Kelley  Trust  Building,  Fort  Smith,  Ark.;  District  No.  6.    Arkansas,  Louisiana,  Mississippi, 

Oklahoma,  Texas. 
Moderwell,  Charles  M.,  1206  New  Post  OfBce  Building,  Chicago,  111.;  District  No.  7.     Illinois,  Wisconsin, 

Michigan,  Minnesota,  Iowa,  Missouri. 

STATE  CONSULTANTS  AND  ASSOCIATES 


Bartholomew,    Harland 

317    North    Eleventh    Street,    St.    Louis,    Mo. 
Missouri 
Bartlett,  Terrell 

1509    Smith-Young   Tower,    San   Antonio,    Tex. 
Texas 
Bessey,  Roy  F. 

220  Federal  Courthouse,  Portland,  Oreg.    Pacific 
Northwest 
Black,  Russell  Van  Nest 

New  Hope,  Pa.    New  Jersey,  Virginia,  Pennsyl- 
vania 
Cady,  John  H. 

10  Weybosset  Street,  Providence,  R.  I.     Rhode 
Island 
Calrow,  Charles  J. 

1200  Travelers  Building,  Main  Street,  Richmond, 
Va.     Virginia 
Campbell,  L.  A. 

Care  of  Montanans,  Inc.,  Helena,  Mont.     Motit 
tana 
Clark,  Frederick  P. 

2100  United  States  Post  Office  Building  and  Court- 
house, Boston,  Mass.    New  England  Region 
Clarke,  Gihnore 

County   Office   Building,    White    Plains,    N.    Y. 
Maryland 
Comey,  Arthur  C. 

Harvard  Square,  Cambridge,  Mass.     Maine 


Crane,  Jacob  L.,  Jr. 

502   Wrigley  Building,   Chicago,   111.     Michigan, 
Wisconsin 

DeBoer,  S.  R. 

515    Ilifl    Avenue,    Denver,    Colo.     Utah,    New 
Mexico 

Eddy,  Bernard  B. 

206    West   State   Street,    Trenton,    N.    J.     New 
Jersey 
Elwood,  Philip  H. 

Iowa  State  College,  Ames,  Iowa.     Iowa 
Fleisher,  Alexander 

928  North  Third  Street,  Harrisburg,  Pa.     Post 
office  box  5,  ChurchviUe,  Pa.     Pennsylvania 

Gimre,    Gerald 

1321  Nashville  Trust  Building,  Nashville,  Tenn. 
Tennessee,  Mississippi 
Hare,  S.  Herbert 

114   West  Tenth  Street  Building,  Kansas  City, 
Mo.     Missouri,  Kansas 
Hartzog,  Justin 

Harvard  Square,  Cambridge,  Mass.     A^ew  Hamp- 
shire 
Hubbard,  Thomas  F. 

Third  floor,  Rouse  Building,  Hopkins  Place  and 
Redwood  Street,  Baltimore,  Md.     Maryland 
Landis,  Paul  H. 

South  Dakota  State  College,  Department  of  Rural 
Sociology,  Brookings,  S.  Dak.     South  Dakota 
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Lavine,  Dr.  Irvin 

University  of  North  Dakota,  Grand  Forks,  N. 
Dak.     North  Dakota 

Lewis,  Harold  M. 

400  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.  New 
York 

McClure,  Charles  A. 

220  Federal  Courthouse,  Portland,  Oreg.  Pacific 
N^orthwesf 

McCrary,  Irvin  J. 

130  State  Office  Building,  Denver,  Colo.  Colorado 
McKernon,  Edward  M. 

400  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.  New 
York,  New  Jersey 

Miles,  Rufus  E. 

150  East  Broad  Street,  Columbus,  Ohio.     Ohio 
MiUs,  Earl  O. 

1987  Railway  Exchange  Building,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Arkansas 

MuUikin,  Alfred 

Room  66  State  House,  Augusta,  Maine.  Maine 
Nolen,  John 

Harvard  Square,  Cambridge,  Mass.     Vermont 
Pugsley,  Charles  W. 

Brookings,  S.  Dak.     South  Dakota 
Segoe,  L. 

35  East  Seventh  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.     Ohio 
Sheridan,  Lawrence  V. 

130  East  Washington  Street,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Indiana,  Kentucky 
Shutler,  Philip 

Care  of  Vermont  State  Planning  Board,  Mont- 
pelier,  Vt.     Vermont 
Stanbery,  Van  Beuren 

808  Spalding  Building,  Portland,  Oreg.     Oregon 
Tilton,  L.  Deming 

434  Chamber  of  Commerce  Building,  Los  Angeles, 
115  East  Pedregosa  Street,  Santa  Barbara, 
Calif.     Calijornia 


State  Planning 

Vaile,  Roland  S. 

236    State    Capitol    Building,    St.    Paul,    Minn. 
Minnesota 
Walker,  Hale 

351  East  Fifty-eighth  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Maryland 
Whitten,  Robert 

175  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City  (353  Broadway, 
Albany),  New  York,  Pennsylvania 
Wilson,  Samuel 

208   National  Reserve  Building,   Topeka,   Kans. 
Kansas 
Wood,  E.  A. 

Austin,  Tex.     Texas. 
Wood,  J.  D. 

Idaho  State  Planning  Board,  Box  879,  Boise,  Idaho. 
Idaho 
Woodruff,  Jos.  T. 

2100  United  States  Post  Office  Building  and  Court- 
house, Boston,  Mass.     New  England  Region 

State  Consultants  Resigned  Prior  to  June  15, 1935 

Blanchard,  Raymond  W. 

Indianapolis,  Ind.     Indiana 
Blucher,  Walter  H. 

Chicago,  lU.     Michigan 
Cotterill,  George  F. 

Olympia,  Wash.     Washington 
Fuller,  Robert  K. 

Denver,  Colo.     Colorado 
Gray,  George  H. 

Hartford,  Conn.     Connecticut 
Kennard,  Phil.  F. 

Tallahassee,  Fla.     Florida 
Piatt,  Geoffrey. 

New  York,  N.  Y.     New  Hampshire 
Root,  Ir^•ing  C. 

Silver  Spring,  Md.     Maryland,  Virginia 
Schwartz,  H.  H. 

Casper,  Wyo.     Wyoming 


LAND  PLANNING  CONSULTANTS 

(As  of  June  15,  1935) 


Anderson,  Arthiu' 

3451  Dudley  Street,  Lincoln,  Nebr.     Nebraska. 
Baker,  Richard  H. 

R.  F.  D.  2,  Sycamore,  Oliio.     Ohio. 
Bettes,  Russell  M. 

New  Jersey  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  New 
Brunswick,  N.  J.     A^ew  Jersey,  Delaware. 
Blackburn,  Dean  W. 

220  Agricultiu-al  Bxiilding,  Fayettevillc,  Ark.     Ar- 
kansas. 
Bracken,  Aaron  F. 

Logan,  Utah.     Utah. 
Bxurier,  Arnold  S. 

312  South  Ninth  Street,  Corvallis,  Oreg.     Oregon. 


Charles,  Ralph 

324    Harvard    Avenue,    Albuquerque,    N.    Mex. 
New  Mexico. 
DeFremery,  Adolph 

217  Giannini  Hall,  Berkeley,  Calif.     California. 
Doughty,  Thomas  E. 

Laramie,  Wyo.     Wyoming. 
Duncan,  Ben  G. 

802  Monroe  Street,  Stillwater,  Okla.     Oklahoma. 
Englehom,  A.  J. 

Ames,  Iowa.     Iowa. 
Fippin,  William  H. 

Care  of  Virginia  State  Planning  Board,  Travelers 
Building,  Richmond,  Va.     Virginia. 
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Foster,  James  C. 

Colorado  Agricultural  College,  Fort  Collins,  Colo. 
Colorado. 
Fuller,  Luther 

Auburn,  Ala.     Alabama. 
Galpin,  Sidney  L. 

424    Clark   Street,    Morgantown,    W.    Va.     West 
Virginia. 
GUcreast,  Roy  M. 

Agricultiu'al     Economics     Division,     University 
Farms,  St.  Paul,  Minn.     Minnesota. 
Haight,  Ray  B. 

Agricultiiral  Experiment  Station,  Bozeman,  Mont. 
Aiontana. 

Hammar,  Dr.  C.  H. 

Missouri  College  of  Agriculture,  Columbia,  Mo. 
Missouri. 
Hardman,  George 

University  of  Nevada,  Reno,  Nev.     Nevada. 
Henderson,  C.  O. 

State  College,  Mississippi.     Mississippi. 
Henderson,  Sidney 

Tower  Room,  R.  A.  Moore  Hall,  University  of 
Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wis.     Wisconsin. 
LaFleur,  Albert 

Boston  &  Maine  Railroad  station.  Concord,  N.  H. 
Vermont,  New  Hampshire. 
Landerholm,  E.  F. 

R.  F.  D.  1,  Pullman,  Wash.     Washington. 

Lane,  Charles  N. 

214  Thurston  Avenue,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.     New  York. 

Lucas,  Broder  F. 

University  of  Tennessee,  Knoxville,  Tenn.     Ten- 
nessee. 

Mclntire,  Smith  C. 

Agricultural    Economics     Department,    Winslow 
Hall,  Orono,  Maine.     Maine. 

Mayes,  E.  A. 

27  Mumford  Hall,  Columbia,  Mo.     Missouri. 

Nieland,  Louis  T. 

Post  Office  Box  2322,  University  Station,  Gaines- 
ville, Fla.     Florida. 


Plath,  Clarence  H. 

State   College   Station,   Fargo,    N.    Dak.     N^orth 
Dakota. 
Poundstone,  Albert  Bruce 

Room  416  University  of  Kentucky  Library  Build- 
ing, Lexington,  Ky.     Kentucky. 
Quantic,  Galen  S. 

Riley,  Kans.     Kansas. 
Rhodes,  Leonard  H. 

Farm    Mechanics    Building,    Purdue    University, 
West  Lafayette,  Ind.     Indiana. 
Rogers,  WilUam  B. 

Clemson  College,  South  Carolina.    South  Carolina. 
Russell,  B.  A. 

201  Conner  Hall,  College  of  Agriculture,  Athens, 
Ga.     Georgia. 
Schlots,  Fred  E. 

326  New  Agricultural  Building,  Urbana  lU.     Illi- 
nois. 
Shaw,  Robert  L. 

920   Glen  Haven  Avenue,  East  Lansing,  Mich. 
Michigan. 

Shoemaker,  Mark  AL 

816  Violet  Place,  Silver  Spring,  Md.     Maryland. 
Smith,  Dr.  G.  E.  P. 

Agricultural  Engineering,  University  of  Arizona, 
Tucson,  Ariz.     Arizona. 
Steele,  Harry  A. 

Care    of    Department    Agricultural    Economics, 
South  Dakota  State  College,  Brookings,  S.  Dak. 
South  Dakota. 
Steenbergen,  WiUiam  A. 

College   of  Agriculture,   Tucson,   Ariz.     Arizona. 
Vogel,  Harold  A. 

College   of  Agriculture,   Moscow,   Idaho     Idaho. 
Watson,  John  L. 

2802  Nueces  Street,  Austin,  Tex.     Texas. 
Webster,  Phihp  J. 

217  Giannini  Hall,  University  of  CaHfomia,  Berke- 
ley, Cahf.     California. 
Weeks,  David 

217  Giannini  Hall,  University  of  Cahfomia,  Berke- 
ley, CaUf.     California. 


REGIONAL  LAND  CONSULTANTS 

(As  of  June  15,  1934) 

Andrews,  Myron  E.,  Baird  Building,  East  Main  Street,  Gainesville,  Fla.;  District  No.  5.  Alabama,  Georgia, 
South  Carolina,  Florida. 

Henry,  Harold  H.,  609  State  Street,  PuUman,  Wash.;  District  No.  8.     Washington,  Oregon,  Idaho. 

Mask,  Homer,  H.  B.,  Room  210,  Masonic  Temple  Building,  Raleigh,  N.  C,  District  No.  4.  Kentucky,  West  Vir- 
ginia, Virginia,  Tennessee,  A^orth  Carolina. 

Maughan,  J.  Howard,  479  North  Fifth  Street,  East  Logan,  Utah;  District  No.  9.  California,  Nevada,  Utah, 
Arizona,  New  Mexico. 

Saunderson,  M.  H.,  Montana  State  College,  Bozeman,  Mont.;  District  No.  7.     Alontana,  Wyoming,  Colorado. 

Thorfinnson,  Theo.  S.,  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  University  of  Nebraska,  Lincoln,  Nebr.;  District  No.  7. 
North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  Nebraska,  Kansas. 

Wehrwein,  Carl  F.,  301  Agricultural  Hall,  Madison,  Wis.;  District  No.  2.     Minnesota,  Wiscorisin,  Michigan. 

Young,  Gladwin  E.,  326  New  Agricultural  Building,  Urbana,  111.     Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Missouri,  Iowa. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY  OF  STATE  PLANNING  REPORTS 

In  the  Library  of  the  National  Resources  Board 

(Reports  listed  as  "Typed  ms."  are  not  available  for  distribution  but  are  on  file  for  reference  only  in  this  library  and  at  the  headquarters 
of  the  respective"  State  Planning  Boards.  Inquiries  concerning  these  and  other  reports  should  be  addressed  to  the  respective  State 
Planning  Boards) 


Alabama 

Repokt  of  the  Land  Planning  Consultant.  Ala- 
bama State  Planning  Board,  May  20,  1935.  Typed 
ms.,  4  vol.,  maps,  charts,  tables. 

Location  and  Description  of  Areas  fou  Settle- 
ment AND  Closer  Settlement,  Vol.  I  and  II. 
Alabama  State  Planning  Board,  June  15,  1935. 
Typed  ms.,  87  pp.,  maps,  charts,  tables. 

Supplementary  Land  Report.  Alabama  State  Plan- 
ning Board,  June  10,  1935.     Typed  ms.,  3  pp.,  map. 

Arizona 

Annual  Report  of  the  Land  Planning  Consultant. 
Arizona  State  Planning  Board,  May  20,  1935. 
Typed  ms.,  11  pp. 

Location  and  Description  of  Areas  Suitable  for 
Settlement  and  Closer  Settlement.  Arizona 
State  Planning  Board,  May  21,  1935.  Typed  ms., 
23  pp.,  exhibits. 

A  Preliminary  Report  on  Land  Use  and  Land  Use 
Problem  Areas  to  the  National  Resources 
Board.  Arizona  State  Plannins?  Board,  September 
1934.     Typed  ms.,  64  pp.,  maps,  tables. 

Report  on  Revision  and  Refinement  of  Problem 
Area  Map  and  Designation  of  Settlement  Areas. 
Arizona  State  Land  Planning  Board,  May  20,  1935. 
Typed  ms.,  13  pp.,  map. 

Investigation  of  Lands  in  the  Casa  Grande 
Valley.  Arizona  State  Planning  Board,  Novem- 
ber 16,  1934.  Tjrped  ms.,  31  pp.,  illus.,  maps,  charts, 
tables. 

The  Safford  Valley  Problem  Area.  Arizona  State 
Planning  Board,  June  1935.  Typed  ms.,  15  pp., 
photos,  map. 

Arkansas 

Preliminary  Report  of  the  Arkansas  State  Plan- 
ning Board.  September  10,  1934.  Typed  ms., 
369  pp.,  illus.,  maps,  charts,  tables. 

Supplementary  Report  on  Problem  Area  Map  and 
Resettlement  Areas.  Ai-kansas  State  Planning 
Board,  May  18,  1935.  Typed  ms.,  33  pp.,  maps, 
tables. 

Summary  of  Activities  (Land).  Arkansas  State 
Planning  Board,  May  18,  1935.     Typed  ms.,  2  pp. 

Proceedings  of  Arkansas  State  Planning  Confer- 
ence.    July  1934.     Printed,  165  pp.,  tables. 

A  Preliminary  Survey  of  Land  Utilization  and 
Land  Use  Problems.  Arkansas  State  Planning 
Board,  January  31, 1935.  Typed  ms.,  164  pp.,  maps, 
charts. 

Report  of  National  Inventory  of  Works  Projects 
for  State  of  Arkansas.  Alexander  Allaire,  M.  W., 
State  engineer,  P.  W.  A.,  1935.  Typed  ms.,  36  pp., 
illus.,  maps. 


State  Planning  for  Arkansas — Second  Report. 
Arkansas  State  Planning  Board,  March  1935. 
Mimeographed,  290  pp.,  illus.,  maps,  charts,  tables. 

Extent  and  Character  of  Desirable  Adjustment 
IN  Rural  Land  Use  and  the  Most  Effective 
Means  of  Obtaining  Such  Adjustments.  Arkan- 
sas State  Planning  Board,  September  15,  1934. 
Typed  ms.,  43  pp.,  maps,  tables. 

Introductory  Statement  on  Land  Utilization. 
Arkansas  State  Planning  Board,  1934.  Typed  ms., 
21  pp.,  13  maps,  tables. 

Supplementary  Report  to  Those  of  September  13, 
1934,  January  31,  1935,  and  May  18,  1935.  Arkan- 
sas State  Land  Planning  Board,  June  10,  1935. 
Typed  ms.,  25  pp. 

Report  of  the  Arkansas  State  Planning  Board. 
June  4,  1935.     Typed  ms.,  11  pp. 

California 

A  Report  to  the  National  Resources  Board  on  the 
Work  of  the  California  State  Planning  Board. 
January  to  December  1934.  Typed  ms.,  225  pp., 
illus.,  maps,  charts,  tables. 

Report  of  State  Planning  Board — For  Period 
December  1,  1934  to  April  15,  1935.  California 
State  Planning  Board.     Typed  ms.,  36  pp. 

Non-Urban  Land  Use.  California  State  Planning 
Board,  November  1934.     Typed  ms.,  30  pp.,  maps. 

Report  of  the  Land  Planning  Staff.  California 
State  Land  Planning  Board.  Typed  ms.,  30  pp. 
(includes  13  appendices,  275  pp.),  tables. 

Land-Use  Adjustment  Survey  Report.  California 
State  Planning  Board,  October  1934.  Typed  ms., 
101  pp.,  11  maps,  tables. 

Land-Use  Planning  in  the  Sierra  Nevada  Foot- 
hills. California  State  Planning  Board.  Mimeo- 
graphed, 10  pp. 

A  Brief  Report  op  the  National  Resources 
Board  Rural  Land  Use  Adjustment  Survey, 
August  7,  1934,  to  January  25,  1935.  California 
State  Planning  Board.     Typed  ms.,  26  pp. 

Progress  Report  of  State  Emergency  Relief 
Administration  Project  3-F2-176  for  the  Six 
Months'  Period  Ending  January  31,  1935.  Cali- 
fornia State  Planning  Board.  Typed  ms.,  25  pp., 
maps,  tables. 

Tentative  Outline  of  Major  Non-Urban  Land  Use 
Problems— Their  Causes  and  Remedies.  Cali- 
fornia State  Planning  Board,  April  1935.  Typed 
ms.,  7  pp. 

Report  on  Problems  of  Land  Utilization,  Lassen 
and  Modoc  Counties.  California  State  Planning 
Board,  April  1935.     Typed  ms.,  21  pp. 
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Report  to  the  Soil  Erosion  Service  on  Land  Use 
Problems  in  Ten  Areas  Being  Considered  for 
Soil  Erosion  Demonstrations.  California  State 
Planning  Board,  April  1935.  Typed  ms.,  12  pp., 
maps. 

Land  Classification  Map  Series.  California  State 
Planning  Board,  May  1935.     Typed  ms.,  15  pp 

Statement  of  the  Land  Utilization  Committee 
OF  THE  California  State  Planning  Board  on 
"Problems  of  Land  Use  Management  and 
Jurisdiction  in  Lassen  and  Modoc  Counties, 
Calif."     May  1935.     Typed  ms.,  8  pp. 

Colorado 

Preliminary  Report  to  the  National  Resources 
Board  on  State  Planning — For  the  Six  Months 
Ending  August  21,  1934.  Colorado  State  Planning 
Commission.  Typed  ms.,  188  pp.,  photos,  maps, 
charts,  tables. 

Progress  Report.  Colorado  State  Planning  Com- 
mission, April  20,  1935.  Typed  ms.,  57  pp.,  illus., 
maps,  charts. 

Land  Planning  Progress  Report.  Colorado  State 
Planning  Commission,  May  20,  1935.  Typed  ms., 
138  pp.,  photos.,  illus.,  maps,  tables. 

Problem  Areas — Preliminary  Report.  Colorado 
State  Planning  Commission,  September  1934.  Tj^ped 
ms.,  164  pp.,  maps,  tables. 

Consultant's  Report.  Colorado  State  Planning 
Commission,  June  15,  1935.  Typed  ms.,  44  pp., 
charts,  tables. 

Connecticut 

Report  for  the  First  Six-Months  Period  January 

12  TO  July  12,  1934.     Connecticut  State  Planning 

Board.     Typed  ms.,  66  pp.,  maps,  charts. 
A  Condensed  Report  on   Planning.     Connecticut 

State   Planning   Board,   October   9,    1934.     Typed 

ms.,  97  pp.,  maps,  tables. 
Report  of  the  Connecticut  State  Planning  Board 

TO  Governor  Wilbur  L.  Cross.     December   15, 

1934.     Printed,  14  pp. 
A  Report  on  State  Laws  Affecting  the  Making 

and  Carrying  Out  of  Municipal  Planning  in  the 

State   of  Connecticut  and  Fairfield   County. 

Fairfield  County  Planning  Association,  August  1934. 

Mimeographed,  177  pp. 
Land-Use  Report.    Connecticut  State  Planning  Board, 

September  1,  1934.    Typed  ms.,  10  pp.,  maps,  tables. 

Delaware 

Discussion  of  Land  Use  in  Delaware.  State  and 
Planning  Consultant,  October  1934.  Typed  ms., 
5  pp.,  maps. 

Florida 

Progress  Report,  April  6  to  December  31,  1934. 
Florida  State  Planning  Board.  Mimeographed,  85 
pp.,  tables,  forms. 


Report  of  Florida  State  Planning  Board  Com- 
mittees ON  Transportation,  Public  Works,  Tax- 
ation and  Education.  April  1,  1935.  Mimeo- 
graphed, 69  pp.,  maps,  tables. 

Report  on  Water  Resources  of  Florida  to  Florida 
State  Planning  Board,  February  27,  1935.  Don- 
ald S.  Wallace,  district  engineer.  United  States 
Geological  Survey,  in  collaboration  with  Herman 
Gunter,  assistant  supervisor,  State  Board  of  Con- 
servation.    Mimeographed,  6  pp.,  tables. 

Report  on  Land  Problems  and  Conditions.  Florida 
State  Planning  Board,  January  1935.  Mimeo- 
graphed, 113  pp.,  maps,  charts,  27  tables. 

Annual  Report  of  the  State  Land  Planning  Con- 
sultant. Florida  State  Planning  Board,  May  18, 
1935.     Typed  ms.,  18  pp. 

Report  on  Land-Use  Problems  and  Conditions. 
Florida  State  Planning  Board,  March  15,  1935. 
Typed  ms.,  156  pp.,  maps,  charts,  tables. 

Proposed  10-Year  Plan  of  Aviation  Development, 
1935-1945.  A.  B.  McMuUen,  director  Aviation 
Division  of  F.  E.  R.  A.  and  S.  R.  B.  Mimeographed, 
59  pp.,  illus.,  maps,  charts,  tables. 

Character  of  the  Problems  and  Possible  Means 
OF  Adjustment.  Florida  State  Planning  Board, 
1935.     Typed  ms.,  198  pp.,  maps,  tables. 

A  Discussion  of  Closer  Settlement  Areas.  Florida 
State  Planning  Board,  June  1935.  Typed  ms.,  maps, 
tables. 

Summary  Report  of  Land  Planning  Consultant. 
Florida  State  Planning  Board,  June  14,  1935. 
Typed  ms.,  8  pp.,  forms. 

Georgia 

Character  of  Problems  and  Possible  Adjust- 
ments IN  Rural  Land  Use.  Georgia  State  Planning 
Board,  1935.     Typed  ms.,  43  pp.,  maps,  tables. 

Annual  Report  of  State  Land  Planning  Consul- 
tant. Georgia  State  Planning  Board,  May  17,  1935. 
Typed  ms.,  34  pp. 

Location  and  Description  of  Areas  for  Settlement 
AND  Closer  Settlement.  Georgia  State  Planning 
Board,  June  15,  1935.     Typed  ms.,  14  pp.,  maps. 

Report  of  Land  Planning  Consultant.  Georgia 
State  Planning  Board,  June  1935.     Typed  ms.,  5  pp. 

Idaho 

Six  Months'  Progress  Report.  Idaho  State  Plan- 
ning Board,  June  5  to  December  5,  1934.  Typed 
ms.,  113  pp.,  maps,  charts,  tables. 

Land  Use  Planning  Report  of  the  Idaho  State 
Planning  Board.  December  15,  1934.  Typed 
ms.,  11  pp. 

Preliminary  Report  of  Rural  Land  Use.  Idaho 
State  Planning  Board,  September  1934.  Tjrped  ms., 
65  pp.,  maps,  charts,  tables. 
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Preliminary  Report  of  Rural  Land-Use  Prob- 
lems—Supplement No.  1.  Idaho  State  Planning 
Board,  December  1934.     Typed  ms.,  32  pp. 

Rukal  Land-Use  Problem  Areas  and  Settlement 
Areas.  Idaho  State  Planning  Board,  May  20,  1935. 
Typed  ms.,  129  pp.,  illus.,  maps,  charts,  tables. 

Summary  Progress  Report — January  to  June  1935. 
Idaho  State  Planning  Board.  Typed  ms.,  118  pp., 
charts,  tables. 

Illinois 

Progress  Report.  Illinois  State  Planning  Commis- 
sion, July  1934.  Mimeographed,  291  pp.,  maps, 
charts,  tables. 

Report  of  the  Illinois  State  Planning  Commission. 
December  1934.  Mimeographed,  110  pp.,  maps, 
charts,  tables. 

A  Report  on  Land  Use,  with  Special  Reference 
to  Problem  Lands.  Illinois  State  Planning  Com- 
mission, May  10,  1935.  Typed  ms.,  145  pp.,  illus., 
maps,  tables. 

An  Outline  for  a  Limestone  Project.  Illinois 
State  Planning  Commission,  January  25,  1935. 
Typed  ms.,  12  pp. 

Land  Use,  Present  and  Proposed  in  a  Selected 
Area  of  Problem  Lands.  Illinois  State  Planning 
Commission,  December  21,  1934.     11  pp.,  charts. 

A  Preliminary  Report  ox  Land  Use  with  Refer- 
ence to  Problem  Lands.  Illinois  State  Planning 
Conmiission,  November  1934.  Mimeographed,  46 
pp.,  maps,  tables. 

Studies  of  Watershed  Areas  with  General  Sta- 
tistical Data.  Illinois  State  Planning  Conunis- 
sion,  March  1935.     Typed  ms.,  217  pp.,  maps,  charts. 

Indiana 

Report  of  the  Consultants  of  the  State  Plan- 
ning Board  of  Indi.^na  for  the  Period  Ending 
February  22,  1935.  Typed  ms.,  122  pp.,  maps, 
charts. 

Preliminary  Report,  Vol.  I,  A  State  Plan.  Indiana 
State  Planning  Board,  1934.  Multigraphed,  193 
pp.,  Ulus.,  maps,  charts,  tables. 

Preliminary  Report  Vol.  2,  State  Planning 
Board,  1934.  Midtigraphed,  210  pp.,  illus.,  maps, 
charts,  tables. 

A  Digest  of  Available  Inform.^tion.  Indiana 
State  Planning  Board,  January  11,  1935.  Mimeo- 
graphed, 43  pp. 

Outline  for  Treatment  of  Business  Investiga- 
tion and  Research  Projects.  Indiana  State 
Planning  Board,  September  1934.  Typed  ms., 
182  pp. 

Progress  Report  on  Employment  and  on  Emer- 
gency Work  Relief  Program  for  1934-35.  Spe- 
cial Report  No.  4  by  Indiana  State  Planning  Board, 
December  10,  1934.     Typed  ms.,  10  pp.,  chart. 

The  Extent  and  Character  of  Desirable  Adjust- 
ments in  Rural  Land  Use.  Indiana  State  Plan- 
ning Board,  September  1934.  Typed  ms.,  51  pp., 
illus.,  maps,  tables. 


The  Extent  and  Character  of  Problem  Areas  in 
Rural  Land  Use  with  Suggested  Adjustments. 
Indiana  State  Planning  Board,  May  17,  1935. 
Typed  ms.,  110  pp.,  maps. 

Special  Report  No.  1.  Indiana  State  Planning 
Board,  September  24,  1934.  Typed  ms.,  24  pp., 
tables. 

Revised  Preliminary  Report  on  the  Extent  and 
Character  of  Problem  Areas  in  Rural  Land 
Use  with  Suggested  Adjustments.  Indiana  State 
Planning  Board,  December  7,  1934.  Typed  ms., 
78  pp.,  illus.,  tables. 

Supplement  to  Preliminary  Report  in  the  Form 
OF  A  Special  Study  of  a  Particular  Tow.nship 
in  a  Problem  Area.  Indiana  State  Planning 
Board,  December  31,  1934.  Typed  ms.,  33  pp., 
illus.,  tables. 

Progress  Report  on  the  Work  of  the  State  Plan- 
ning Board.  June  15,  1935.  Typed  ms.,  2  vols., 
photos,  charts,  tables. 

Land  Use  Problems  and  Closer  Settlement  Possi- 
bilities. Indiana  State  Planning  Board,  June  15, 
1935.     Typed  ms.,  119  pp.,  maps,  tables. 

Iowa 

A  Report  of  Progress  of  the  Iowa  St.\te  Pl.*.n- 
ning  Board.  September  1934.  Lithographed,  507 
pp.,  illus.,  maps,  charts,  tables. 

Second  Report.  Iowa  State  Planning  Board,  April 
1935.     Printed,  226  pp.,  illus.,  maps,  charts,  tables. 

Proposed  Program,  November  2,  1934,  to  May  1, 
1935,  AND  Other  Statements.  Iowa  State  Plan- 
ning Board.     Typed  ms.,  15  pp.,  tables. 

Land-Use  Adjustment  Survey.  Iowa  State  Plan- 
ning Board,  1934.     Typed  ms.,  38  pp.,  maps,  tables. 

Land-Use  Adjustment  Survey  (A  Supplementary 
Report).  Iowa  State  Planning  Board,  May  1935. 
Mimeographed,  49  pp.,  9  tables,  14  charts. 

Location  and  Description  of  Areas  for  Closer 
Settlement.  Iowa  State  Planning  Board,  May 
1935.     Typed  ms.,  47  pp.,  maps,  41  charts. 

Land-Use  Problems.  Iowa  State  Planning  Board, 
May  20,  1935.     Typed  ms.,  40  pp.,  1  map. 

Existing  and  Proposed  Planning  Agencies,  Local 
AND  State.  Iowa  State  Planning  Board,  February 
22,  1935.     Typed  ms.,  7  pp.,  maps,  charts,  tables. 

Hand  Book  for  Field  Workers.  Iowa  State  Plan- 
ning Board  Project  No.  1030,  1935.     Mimeographed. 

A  Primer  on  Planning.  Iowa  State  Planning  Board, 
May  1935.     Typed  ms.,  30  pp. 

Looking  Ahead — An  Outline  of  Planning.  Iowa 
State  Planning  Board,  May  1935.  Typed  ms.,  64 
pp. 

Traffic  Survey  Procedure.  Iowa  State  Planning 
Board,  cooperating  with  Iowa  State  Highway  Com- 
mission, 1935. 

Public  Service  Division  Procedure  and  Forms. 
Iowa  State  Planning  Board,  1935. 
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The  Income  of  the  Counties.  Iowa  State  Planning 
Board  Committee  on  Population  and  Social  Trends, 
1935.     Mimeographed,  32  pp.,  maps,  charts. 

A  Survey  of  Out-of  School  Rural  Youth.  Iowa 
State  Planning  Board,  1935.  Mimeographed,  50 
pp.,  charts,  tables. 

Report  of  the  Small  Ponds,  Sloughs,  and  Reser- 
voirs Survey.  Iowa  State  Planning  Board,  August 
1,  1934.     Typed  ms.,  13  pp.,  charts,  forms. 

Report  by  State  Planning  Board  on  Public  Works 
AND  Business  and  Industry  Surveys.  December 
31,  1934.     Typed  ms.,  26  pp.,  tables,  forms. 

Stream  Improvement  Devices.  Iowa  State  Plan- 
ning Board  and  the  Iowa  State  Fish  and  Game 
Commission,  1935.     18  blue  print,  illus. 

Business  Survey  of  Northwest  Iowa,  October  1934. 
Iowa  State  Planning  Board  Project  No.  1041,  October 
1934.     Mimeographed,  14  pp.  maps,  charts,  tables. 

Occupation  of  Gainful  Workers;  Iowa  1900-1930. 
Iowa  State  Planning  Board.  Mimeographed,  37  pp., 
tables,  charts. 

Fact  Gathering  and  Statistical  Work.  Iowa  State 
Planning  Board  Project  No.  1048,  1935.  Mmieo- 
graphed  19  pp. 

Library  Service  in  Iowa.  Submitted  to  Iowa  State 
Planning  Board  by  C.  H.  Brown,  librarian,  Iowa 
State  College  Project  No.  1043,  1935.  Mmieo- 
graphed,  55  pp.,  charts,  tables. 

The  Production  and  Marketing  of  Cornstalk 
Insulation  Board.  Iowa  State  Planning  Board, 
April  5,  1935.     Mimeographed,  15  pp.,  maps,  charts. 

Woody  Plants  of  Iowa  Recommended  for  Game 
Cover.  Iowa  State  Planning  Board  for  the  Iowa  Fish 
and  Game  Commission,  1935.  Mimeographed,  18 
pp.,  iUus.,  charts. 

Rural  Electrification.  Iowa  State  Planning  Board, 
Project  1052,  September  1934.  Typed  ms.,  48  pp., 
maps,  charts. 

Report  on  Visual  Instruction  Service  of  Iowa 
Colleges  and  Universities.  Subcommittee  on 
Radio  and  Visual  Education  of  State  Planning  Board, 
April  1935.     Mimeographed,  14  pp. 

Report  on  Radio  Activities  of  Iowa  Colleges  and 
Universities.  Subcommittee  on  Radio  and  Visual 
Education  of  the  State  Planning  Board,  April  1935. 
Muneographed,  32  pp. 

Bulletin  on  Housing.  Iowa  State  Planning  Board, 
April  1935.     Muneographed,  12  pp. 

Proposed  Plan  for  Public  Service  Extensions  and 
Improvements.  Public  Service  Division,  Iowa 
State  Planning  Board,  April  1935.  Muneographed, 
10  pp. 

Supplementary  Report.  Iowa  State  Planning  Board, 
June  15,  1935.     Typed  ms.,  21  pp. 

Seasonal  Unemployment.  Iowa  State  Planning 
Board,  June  1935.  Mimeographed,  34  pp.,  charts, 
tables. 

Progress  Report  of  Land  Planning  Consultant 
(Supplement  to  May  20  report).  Iowa  State 
Planning  Board,  June  1935.     Typed  ms.,  10  pp. 
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Part-Time  Farming.  Iowa  State  Planning  Board, 
1935.     Typed  ms.,  28  pp.,  tables. 

Kansas 

Progress  Report.  Kansas  State  Planning  Board, 
September  1934.  Muneographed,  188  pp.,  illus., 
maps,  charts,  tables. 

Second  Progress  Report.  Kansas  State  Planning 
Board,  March  1935.  Muneographed,  34  pp.,  maps, 
forms. 

Water  Conservation  and  Flood  Control.  Kansas 
State  Planning  Board,  1934.  Typed  ms.,  44  pp., 
maps,  charts. 

Land  Use  Problem  Area  Report.  Kansas  State 
Planning  Board,  May  17,  1935.  Typed  ms.,  952  pp., 
maps,  charts,  tables. 

The  Next  20  Years.  Report  of  Geary  County 
Planning  Committee,  sponsored  by  the  Kansas 
State  Planning  Board,  March  1935.  Mimeographed 
55  pp.,  maps,  charts,  tables. 

Kansas  Natural  Gas.  Kansas  State  Planning  Board, 
December  1934.  Muneographed,  28  pp.,  maps, 
charts,  tables. 

Rural  Schools.  Kansas  State  Planning  Board, 
March  1935.     Muneographed,  22  pp.,  iUus,  tables. 

The  Coordination  of  Transport.  Kansas  State 
Planning  Board,  1934.     Mimeographed,  21  pp., tables. 

Textual  Discussion  on  the  Various  Problem 
Areas.  Kansas  State  Planning  Board,  September 
1934.     Typed  ms.,  61  pp.,  maps,  tables. 

Land  Use  and  Land  Ownership  Study.  Kansas 
State  Planning  Board,  June  15,  1935.  Typed  ms., 
5  pp.,  blue  print  forms  for  counties  studied. 

Before  Building  Reservoirs  or  Levees,  Some 
Important  Considerations.  Kansas  State  Plan- 
ning Board,  June  1935.     Mimeographed,  4  pp.,  maps. 

Inventory  of  Public  Works. — Kansas  State  Plan- 
ning Board,  June  1935.  Mimeographed,  26  pp., 
maps. 

A  25-Year  Plan  for  Shawnee.  Topeka  Engineers 
Club,  sponsored  by  the  Kansas  State  Planning 
Board,  June  1935.  Mimeographed,  35  pp.,  maps, 
charts,  tables. 

Plan  of  Procedure  for  Proposed  Work  During 
the  Six  Months  Period.  June  15  to  December  15, 
1935  (Land).     Typed  ms.,  12  pp. 

Summary  Report.  Kansas  State  Planning  Board, 
June  14,  1935.     Typed  ms.,  15  pp. 

Kentucky 

Preliminary  Report  on  a  Series  of  State  Planning 
Studies.  Kentucky  State  Planning  Board,  Sep- 
tember 1934.  Typed  ms.,  227  pp.,  maps,  charts, 
tables. 

Land  Use  Problem  Area.  Kentucky  State  Planning 
Board,  October  1934.     Typed  ms.,  28  pp.,  maps. 

Preliminary  Outline  of  Report  on  Land  Use. 
Kentucky  State  Planning  Board,  May  1935.  Typed 
ms.,  6  pp. 
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Keport  of  the  Land  Planning  Consultant,  Cover- 
ing THE  Period,  August  15,  1934,  to  June  16, 1935. 
Kentucky  State  Planning  Board,  May  20,  1935. 
Typed  ms.,  15  pp.,  text,  2  volumes  of  exhibits. 

Report  op  the  Land  Planning  Consultant  to 
Kentucky.  June  15,  1935.  Typed  ms.,  8  sections, 
maps,  charts,  tables. 

Progress  Eeport.  State  Planning  Board  of  Ken- 
tucky, June  15,  1935.  Typed  ms.,  60  pp.,  photos, 
charts. 

Report  of  the  Land  Planning  Consultant.  Ken- 
tucky State  Planning  Board,  June  15,  1935.  (Sup- 
plement to  May  20  report.)  Tj^jed  ms.,  12  pp., 
forms. 

Louisiana 

Report  to  National  Resources  Board.  Louisiana 
State  Land  Planning  Consultant,  February  1935. 
Typed  ms.,  186  pp.,  illus.,  maps,  tables. 

First  Annual  Report.  Louisiana  State  Land  Plan- 
ning Consultant,  May  20,  1935.  Typed  ms.,  24  pp., 
maps. 

Progress  Report.  Louisiana  State  Land  Planning 
Consultant,  June  1935.     Typed  ms.,  14  pp. 

Maine 

State  Planning,  Three  Months'  Period  Ending 
August  20,  1934.  Maine  State  Planning  Board. 
Typed  ms.,  216  pp.,  illus.,  maps,  charts,  tables. 

Report  of  the  Maine  State  Planning  Board  to 
THE  National  Resources  Board,  September  12, 
1934,  TO  March  15,  1935.  Typed  ms.,  64  pp.,  illus., 
maps,  charts,  tables. 

Progress  Report  (Digest).  Maine  State  Planning 
Board,  January  1935. 

Report  on  Land  Use  Problem  Areas.  Maine  State 
Planning  Board,  1934.     Typed  ms.,  19  pp.,  maps. 

Land  Use  Problem  Areas.  Maine  State  Planning 
Board,  May  25,  1935.  Typed  ms.,  94  pp.,  maps, 
tables. 

List  of  State  Planning  Board  Maps  Showing 
Existing  Conditions.  Vol.  I,  No.  5.  Maine 
State  Planning  Board,  March  1935.  86  maps,  mime- 
ographed explanations. 

What  Do  You  Know  About  Minerals  of  Maine? 
Maine  State  Planning  Board,  February  1935. 
Mimeographed,  17  pp.,  maps. 

What  is  the  Maine  State  Planning  Board?  Maine 
State  Planning  Board,  February  1935.  Mimeo- 
graphed, 15  pp.,  maps. 

Reports  Relative  to  Six  Prospective  Submarginal 
Land  Purchase  Projects.  Maine  State  Planning 
Board,  December  1934.  Typed  ms.,  33  pp.,  maps, 
tables. 

Rehabilitation  of  Maine  Farmers  Living  on  Sub- 
marginal  Land  and  Poverty  Farms.  Charles  H. 
Merchant,  1935.     Typed  ms.,  49  pp.,  illus.,  tables. 

The  Present  Status  of  Farm  Land  and  Land  Use 
Changes,  1880-1930.  Maine  State  Planning  Board, 
March  1935.  Typed  ms.,  249  pp.,  maps,  charts, 
tables. 


Farm  Electrification.  Maine  State  Planning  Board. 
December  1934.     Typed  ms.,  19  pp.,  tables. 

Maryland 

A  Preliminary  Report  of  the  Maryland  State 
Planning  Commission.  August  12,  1934.  Typed 
ms.,  105  pp.,  maps,  charts,  tables. 

A  Ten  Year  Highway  Program.  State  Planning 
Commission  of  Maryland,  March  1935.  Mimeo- 
graphed, 47  pp.,  maps,  charts. 

Conservation  Problems.  The  Subcommittee  on 
Conservation  of  the  Maryland  State  Planning  Com- 
mission, February  1935.  Mimeographed,  50  pp., 
tables. 

Erosion.  Maryland  State  Planning  Commission, 
October  1934.     Typed  ms.,  5  pp. 

Desirable  Adjustment  in  Rural  Land  Use.  Mary- 
land State  Planning  Commission,  September  1934. 
Typed  ms.,  16  pp. 

Report  on  Some  Desirable  Adjustments  in  Rural 
Land  Use.  Maryland  State  Planning  Board,  May 
1935.  Typed  ms.,  276  pp.,  maps,  charts,  tables,  two 
appendices  on  drainage,  20  pp. 

A  Brief  Report  on  Areas  Which  Seem  Capable 
OF  Closer  Settlement.  (To  accompany  closer 
settlement  map.)  Maryland  State  Planning  Board, 
May  1935.    Typed  ms.  55  pp.,  tables. 

Summary  Report  on  the  Work  of  the  Maryland 
State  Planning  Commission,  January  1934  to 
June  1935.     Typed  ms.,  43  pp. 

Preliminary  Estimates  of  Probable  Expenditures 
FOR  Public  Works,  1934  to  1943.  Maryland  State 
Planning  Commission,  May  1935.  Mimeographed, 
32  pp.,  tables. 

Supplementary  Report  (Land).  Afaryland  State 
Planning  Commission,  June  10,  1935.     Typed  ms., 

4  pp. 

Massachusetts 

Report  on  Land  Use  Problem  Areas.  State  Land 
Planning  Consultant,  September  1934.     Typed  ms., 

5  pp.,  maps,  tables. 

Michigan 

A  Preliminary  Report  on  State  Planning.  Mich- 
igan State  Planning  Commission,  September  1934. 
Mimeographed,  337  pp.,  illus.,  maps,  charts,  tables. 

Public  Works  Inventory  and  Program.  Michigan 
State  Planning  Commission,  March  1,  1935.  Mime- 
ographed, 13  pp.,  illus.,  maps,  charts,  tables. 

Public  Works  Inventory  and  Program,  Appendix. 
Michigan  State  Planning  Commission,  March  1, 
1935.     Typed  ms.,  108  pp. 

Report  of  F.  E.  R.  A.  Research  Program  at  Mich- 
igan College  of  Mining  and  Technology,  Proj- 
ect No.  31-F2-59,  Summary  to  December  1934. 
Michigan  State  Planning  Commission.  Mimeo- 
graphed, 28  pp. 

Problem  Areas.  Michigan  State  Planning  Commis- 
sion, September  1934.    Typed  ms.,  13  pp.,  maps. 
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Report  of  the  State  Land  Planning  Consultant. 
Michigan  State  Planning  Commission,  May  20,  1935. 
Typed  ms.,  94  pp.,  maps,  charts,  tables. 

Land  Planning  Progress  Report.  Michigan  State 
Planning  Commission,  February  1935.  Typed  ms., 
13  pp.,  illus.,  maps,  charts. 

Report  (Land)  of  Michigan  State  Planning  Com- 
mission.   June  15,  1935.    Tj'ped  ms.,  7  pp. 

Public  Works  Nox-Manual  Program.  Michigan 
State  Planning  Commission,  May  1935.  Typed  ms., 
5  pp.,  charts. 

State  Planning.  J^Iichigan  State  Planning  Commis- 
sion, June  1935.    Typed  ms.,  29  pp.,  tables. 

Minnesota 

Report  of  Minnesota  State  Planning  Board  to 
National  Resources  Board.  3  vol.,  pts.  I  and  II 
to  November  1934;  pt.  Ill  to  April  15, 1935.  Mimeo- 
graphed, 409  pp.,  iJlus.,  maps,  charts,  tables. 

Water  Resources.  Minnesota  State  Planning  Board, 
September  1934.  Mimeographed,  22  pp.,  maps, 
charts,  tables. 

Land  Use  Problem  Areas.  Minnesota  State  Planning 
Board,  September  1934.  Tj^ped  ms.,  58  pp.,  maps, 
tables. 

Land  L^se  Problem  Areas.  Minnesota  State  Plan- 
ning Board,  May  1935.    Tj-ped  ms.,  29  pp.,  maps. 

Land  Use  Problem  Areas.  Minnesota  State  Plan- 
ning Board,  June  15,  1935.  Typed  ms.,  8  pp.,  maps, 
tables. 

Report  of  the  Minnesota  State  Planning  Board, 
Part  IV,  Supplemental  Reports,  April  15  to 
June  15,  1935.    Typed  ms.,  23  pp. 

Mississippi 

Textual  Discussion  of  Problem  Area  Map.  Mis- 
sissippi State  Planning  Board,  November  1934. 
Tj^ped  ms.,  51  pp.,  map. 

Final  Report  on  Land  Use.  Mississippi  State  Plan- 
ning Board,  May  17,  1935.    (Report  Incomplete.) 

Missouri 

A  State  Plan — Preliminary  Report  (Digest). 
Missouri  State  Planning  Board,  October  S,  1934. 
Mimeographed,  87  pp.,  ilhis.,  maps,  charts,  tables. 

A  Report  on  State  Planning.  Missouri  State  Plan- 
ning Board,  April  15,  1935.  Typed  ms.,  444  pp., 
photos,  maps,  charts. 

Land  Resources  and  Problems.  Revised  to  Janu- 
ary 3,  1935.  Missouri  State  Planning  Board. 
Mimeographed,  99  pp.,  maps,  charts,  tables. 

Land  Use  Problems  and  Policy.  Missouri  State 
Planning  Board,  May  1935.  Typed  ms.,  147  pp., 
24  tables,  63  plates. 

Efficient  Use  of  Missouri  Lands.  The  University 
of  Missouri  Agricultural  E.xperiment  Station,  Janu- 
ary 1935.  Mimeographed,  75  pp.,  maps,  charts, 
tables. 


Proposed  Ozark  Parkway.  Missouri  State  Planning 
Board,  December  17,  1934.  Typed  ms.,  11  pp., 
illus.,  photos,  maps. 

Determining  the  Extent  and  Character  of  De- 
sirable Adjustment  in  Rural  Land  Use  and 
Most  Effective  Means  of  Obtaining  such 
Adjustment.  Missouri  State  Planning  Board,  Sep- 
tember 1934.  Mimeographed,  99  pp.,  illus.,  maps, 
tables. 

Annual  Report  (Land).  Missouri  State  Planning 
Board,  June  15,  1935.  Typed  ms.,  54  pp.,  charts, 
tables. 

Summary'  Report.  Missouri  State  Planning  Board, 
April  15  to  June  15,  1935.  Typed  ms.,  33  pp., 
maps. 

Preliminary  Report  on  Current  River  Area. 
Missouri  State  Planning  Board,  May  1935.  Typed 
ms.,  28  pp.,  illus.,  maps. 

Montana 

Report  of  State  Planning  Consult  .ant.  National 
Resources  Board,  to  Governor  Cooney,  chair- 
man OF  Montana  State  Planning  Board,  1935. 
Mimeographed,  30  pp. 

Digest  of  Public  Works  Inventory.  Montana 
State  Planning  Board,  March  25,  1935.  Typed  ms., 
3  pp.,  maps,  charts,  tables. 

Areas  Designated  as  Problem  Areas.  Montana 
State  Planning  Board,  September  1934.  Typed  ms., 
11  pp.,  map. 

Land  Use  Planning.  Montana  State  Planning  Board, 
1934.     Typed  ms.,  10  pp. 

Fourteen  Individual  Land  Planning  Maps.  Mon- 
tana State  Planning  Board,  May  1935. 

Progress  Report.  Montana  State  Planning  Board, 
June  1935.     Typed  ms.,  44  pp.,  maps. 

Annual  Report  (Land).  Montana  State  Planning 
Board,  June  1935.     Typed  ms.,  9  pp. 

Nebraska 

Land  Use  Report.  Nebraska  State  Planning  Board, 
1934.     Typed  ms.,  19  pp.,  maps,  tables. 

Supplementary  Land  Use  Report.  Nebraska  State 
Planning  Board,  May  1935.  Typed  ms.,  106  pp., 
maps,  charts,  13  tables,  33  figures. 

Report  of  the  Nebraska  Land  Planning  Con- 
sultant, June  15,  1935.  Typed  ms.,  15  pp., 
photos,  maps,  tables. 

Nevada 

Will  Nevada  Continue  to  Contribute  From  Its 
Mineral  Resources  To  The  Wealth  of  Other 
States?  J.  H.  Buehler,  member.  State  Planning 
Board,  1935.     Typed  ms.,  8  pp. 

Preliminary  Report  Geological  Survey  in  Nevada, 
State  Bureau  of  Mines  through  State  Planning 
Board,  1935.     Mimeographed,  9  pp. 
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Land  Use  Planning  Report.  Nevada  State  Planning 
Board,  September   1934.     Typed  ms.,  illus.,  maps. 

Final  Land  Report  to  National  Resources  Board, 
Nevada  State  Planning  Board,  May  20,  1935. 
Typed  ms.,  48  pp. 

Preliminary  Reports  on  the  Spring  Valley  Area 
and  Baker  Ranch  Area,  White  Pine  County. 
Nevada  State  Planning  Board,  June  6,  1935.  Typed 
ms.,  4  pp. 

Report  for  June  16,  1935  (Land)  to  National  Re- 
sources Board.  Nevada  State  Planning  Board. 
Typed  ms.,  8  pp. 

New  Hampshire 

State  Planning  Activities,  December  13,  1933,  to 
June  13,  1934.  Supplementary  Report  to  National 
Resources  Board,  New  Hampsbire  State  Planning 
and  Development  Commission.  Typed  ms.,  14  pp., 
maps. 

Planning  Problems  and  Recommendations.  New 
Hampshire  State  Planning  and  Development  Com- 
mission, July  1934.     Typed  ms.,  141  pp.,  maps. 

State  Planning.  New  Hampshire  State  Planning 
AND  Development  Commission.  March  15,  1935. 
Mimeographed,  125  pp.,  illus.,  maps,  charts,  tables. 

Town  and  City  Zoning  and  Planning  Primer.  New 
Hampshire  State  Planning  and  Development  Com- 
mission, 1934.     Printed,  31  pp.,  maps. 

Specific  Program  of  Planning  Activities.  New 
Hampshire  State  Planning  and  Development  Com- 
mission, June  13,  1934.     Typed  ms.,  12  pp. 

Water  Bodies.  An  Inventory  Prepared  bj'  the  New 
Hampshire  State  Planning  and  Development  Com- 
mission, December  1,  1934.  One  of  a  series  of  pub- 
lications complementary  to  Planning  Commission 
Report,  December  1,  1934.  Mimeographed,  141  pp., 
charts,  tables. 

The  Extension  of  Public  Ownership  of  Lands. 
New  Hampshire  State  Planning  and  Development 
Commission,  January  1,  1935.  Mimeographed,  11 
pp.,  illus.,  maps. 

Public  Passenger  Carriers,  Part  I.  Advisory 
Committee  on  Transportation  of  the  New  Hampshire 
State  Planning  and  Development  Commission, 
March  1935.  Alimeographed,  38  pp.  illus.,  maps, 
charts,  tables. 

The  Extent  and  Character  of  Desirable  Adjust- 
ment IN  Rural  Land  Use  in  New  Hampshire  and 
Vermont  and  the  Most  Effective  Means  of 
Obtaining  Such  Adjustments.  New  Hampshire 
and  Vermont  Land  Planning  Consultant,  May  30, 
1935.     Typed  ms.,  71  pp.,  maps,  charts,  tables. 

An  Adequate  Land  Use  Program.  New  Hampshire 
State  Planning  and  Development  Commission,  May 
1935.     Typed  ms.,  18  pp. 

Annual  Progress  Report.  Land  Planning  Consult- 
ant, New  Hampshire  and  Vermont,  May  20,  1935. 
Typed  ms.,  6  pp. 

Status  of  the  Land  Program.  New  Hampshire 
State  Planning  and  Development  Commission,  June 
1,  1935.     Typed  ms.,  6  pp. 


Status   of   Land   Program.     New   Hampshire   and 

Vermont  Land  Planning  Consultant,  April  15,  1935. 

Typed  ms.,  14  pp. 
Summary   Report.     New   Hampshire   and   Vermont 

Land  Planning  Consultant,  June  10,  1935.     Typed 

ms.,  18  pp. 
Summary  Report.     New  Hampshire  State  Planning 

and    Development    Commission,    June    15,     1935. 

Type  ms.,  15  pp. 

New  Jersey 

Preliminary  Report,  Volume  IL     New  Jersey  State 

Planning  Board,  March  1935.     Typed  ms.,  26  pp., 

maps,  charts,  tables. 
Land  Planning  Report.     New  Jersey  State  Planning 

Board,  October  1934.     Mimeographed,  59  pp.,  maps, 

tables. 
Revised  Problem  Areas  and  Possible  Means  op 

Adjustment.     New  Jersey  State  Planning  Board, 

May  15,  1935.     Typed  ms.,  26  pp.,  maps,  charts. 
A  Preliminary  Report  Upon  Planning  Surveys  and 

Planning   Studies.     New   Jersey   State   Planning 

Board,  September  24,  1934.    Mimeographed,  63  pp., 

maps. 
A  Report  on  a  Program  of  Public  Works  and 

Public  Works  Planning.     Pubhc  Works  Division, 

E.  R.  a.  of  New  Jersey,  April  1,  1935.     Typed  ms., 

102  pp.,  maps. 
Revised  Problem  Areas  and  Possible  Means  of 

Adjustment.     New  Jersey  State  Planning  Board, 

June  15,  1935.     Typed  ms.,  29  pp.   photos,  maps, 

charts. 
State  Plan  Progress  Report.     New  Jersey  State 

Planning  Board,  June  1935.     Typed  ms.,  8  pp. 

New  Mexico 

Progress  Report.  New  Me.xico  State  Planning 
Board,  April  15,  1935.  Typed  ras.,  334  pp.,  maps, 
charts,  tables. 

Preliminary  Report  to  National  Resources 
Board.  New  Mexcio  State  Planning  Board,  Decem- 
ber 15,  1934.  Tj'ped  ms.,  199  pp.,  maps,  charts, 
tables. 

Progress  Report  and  Tentative  List  op  Public 
Works.  New  Mexico  State  Planning  Board,  No- 
vember 12,  1934.     Typed  ms.,  27  pp.,  tables. 

The  Extent  and  Character  op  Desirable  Adjust- 
ment IN  Rural  Land  Use  and  the  Most  Effective 
Means  of  Obtaining  Such  Adjustment.  New 
Mexico  State  Planning  Board,  September  1934. 
Typed  ms.,  142  pp.,  maps. 

Report  on  Extent  and  Character  of  Desirable 
Adjustment  in  Rural  Land  Use.  New  Mexico 
State  Planning  Board.  Typed  ms.,  232  pp.,  tables, 
charts. 

Review  of  Work.  New  Mexico  State  Planning 
Board,  June  16,  1935.     Typed  ms.,  26  pp. 

Report  Covering  Three  op  the  Indian  Submar- 
GiNAL  Land  Purchase  Projects.  New  Mexico 
State  Planning  Board,  Jime  1935.     Typed  ms.,  9  pp. 
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New  York 

State    Planning.     Summary    of    Progress    to    Gov. 
Herbert   H.    Lehman,    New   York    State    Planning 
Board,    January    1935.     Printed,    91    pp.,    maps, 
charts. 
Report  on  State  Planning  to  National  Resources 
Board  for  Period  March  1,  1934,  to  April  15, 
1935.     New  York  State  Planning  Board.     Typed 
ms.,  10  pp. 
A  Progress  Report  to  the  National  Resources 
Board  on  the  Making  of  a  State  Plan,  March  1 
to  September  1,  1934.     New  York  State  Planning 
Board.     Mimeographed,    159    pp.,    maps,    charts, 
tables. 
Preliminary    Report    on    Land    Use    Planning. 
New  York  State  Planning  Board,  September  1934. 
Typed  ms.,  42  pp.,  maps,  tables. 
Local  Government  and  Submarginal  Land.     New 
York    State    Planning    Board,    March     15,     1935. 
Mimeographed,  23  pp.,  charts,  tables. 
Report  on  Publicity,  October  29  to  April  15,  1935. 
New  York  State  Planning  Board.     Mimeographed, 
6  pp.  text,  131  pp.  reproduced  chppings. 
New  York  State  Planning  Board  Bulletins  1  to 
20,  March  1934  to  March  1935.     Mimeographed, 
195  pp.,  maps,  charts. 
Public  Works  Inventory.     Conducted  Jointly  by 
the    Works    Committee    of    the    New    York    State 
Planning  Board  and  the  State  Engineer  of  P.  W.  A., 
April  1935.     Mimeographed,  6  pp.,  charts,  tables. 
Submarginal  Farm  Lands.     New  York  State  Plan- 
ning Board,  May  1935.     Typed  ms.,  74  pp.,  maps, 
tables. 
Report  of  the  State  Land  Planning  Consultant, 
Sections  I,  II,  III,  IV.     May  1935.     Typed  ms., 
4  vol. 
Summary    Report    of    Work    and    Organization. 
New  York  State  Planning  Board  June   15,   1935. 
Typed  ms.,  21  pp.,  charts. 
Miscellaneous  Reports  of  the  New  York  State  Planning 
Board: 

General  Program  fob  County  Planning  Proj- 
ects.    (To  be  set  up  under  the  State  Relief 
Administration.)     December  28,  1934. 
Report   of   the   Committee   on   Rural   Land 
Planning  to  the  New  York  State  Planning 
Board,  1934. 
Report  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Zoning  to  the 
Rural  Land   Planning   Committee   of   the 
New  York  State  Planning  Board,  1934. 
The  Rural-Urban  Movement  in  New  York 

State, 1934. 
Soil  Erosion  in  New  York,  February  1935. 
Suggestions  and  Recommendations  in  Plan- 
ning  FOR  the  Use  and  Administration   of 
Water  Resources,  August  20,  1934. 
Memoranda— Regularization  of  Stream  Flow 
AND  Ground  Water  Levels   by  Means  of 
Reforestation,    Storage    Reservoirs,   and 
Control  of  Swamp  Drainage,  June  27,  1934. 


Tax  Delinquency  inRubal  New  York,  March 

1935. 
Past  Trends  and  Migrations  of  Population 

IN  New  York  State,  1900-1930. 
Report  of  Committee  on  Recreation,  1934. 

North  Carolina 

Land  Use  Survey.  North  Carolina  State  Planning 
Board,  September  1934.  Typed  ms.,  101  pp.,  maps, 
statistics. 

Refinement  and  Revision  of  Problem  Area  Map. 
North  Carolina  State  Planning  Board,  1935.  Typed 
ms.,  14  pp.,  and  list  of  exhibits,  charts,  tables,  graphs. 

Revised  and  Refined  Closer  Settlement  Area 
Map.  Preliminary  Report,  North  Carolina  State 
Planning  Board,  May  1935.  T3^ped  ms.,  36  pp., 
maps,  charts,  and  tables. 

Closer  Settlement  Map  Accompanied  by  Closer 
Settlement  Areas.  North  Carolina  State  Plan- 
ning Board,  November  10,  1934.  Typed  ms.,  22  pp., 
maps. 

Land  Use  Survey — Estimated  Data  on  Farms  that 
Should  be  Eliminated.  North  Carolina  State 
Planning  Board,  November  28,  1934.  Statistics, 
20  pp. 

North  Dakota 

Preliminary  Report.  North  Dakota  State  Planning 
Board,  AprU  1935.  Tjrped  ms.,  15  Sections,  maps, 
charts,  tables. 

Preliminary  Report  on  Water  Resources.  Water 
Resources  Committee,  North  Dakota  State  Planning 
Board,  April  10,  1935.  Typed  ms.,  95  pp.,  maps, 
charts,  tables. 

Land  Utilization  and  Problem  Areas.  North 
Dakota  State  Planning  Board,  May  20,  1935. 
Typed  ms.,  11  pp. 

Second  Progress  Report  to  National  Resources 
Board.  North  Dakota  State  Planning  Board,  June 
15,  1935.     Typed  ms.,  193  pp.,  maps,  charts,  tables. 

Annual  Report  (Land).  North  Dakota  State  Plan- 
ning Board,  August  17,  1934,  to  May  15,  1935. 
Typed  ms.,  55  pp.,  maps,  forms. 

Ohio 

Report  on  State  Planning  During  the  Period  of 
August  1934  to  March  1935.  Ohio  State  Planning 
Board.     Typed  ms.,  340  pp.,  maps,  charts. 

Preliminary  Report  on  a  Series  of  State  Plan- 
ning Studies.  Ohio  State  Planning  Board,  August 
15,  1934.     Typed  ms.,  102  pp.,  illus.,  maps,  charts. 

Major  Land  Use  Problem  Areas  and  Land  Utiliza- 
tion. Ohio  State  Planning  Board,  1935.  Mimeo- 
graphed, 92  pp.,  maps,  charts,  tables. 

Preliminary  Report  on  Land  Use,  Problems,  and 
Policy.  Ohio  State  Planning  Board,  1934.  Typed 
ms.,  150  pp.,  maps,  tables. 

Annual  Report  of  Land  Pl.\nning  Consultant. 
Ohio  State  Planning  Board,  May  20,  1935.  Typed 
ms.,  64  pp.,  maps,  tables. 
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Summary  Report  on  the  Work  of  the  Ohio  State 
Planning  Board.  May  1  to  Juno  15,  1935.  Tj'ped 
ras.,  115  pp.,  maps,  charts,  tables. 

Oklahoma 

Preliminary  Report  Oklahoma  State  Planning 
Board.  September  7,  1934.  Typed  ms.,  173  pp., 
maps,  charts,  tables. 

Extent  and  Character  of  Desirable  Adjustments 
IN  Rural  Land  Use  and  the  Most  Effective 
Means  of  Obtaining  Such  Adjustments.  Olda- 
homa  State  Planning  Board,  1934.  Typed  ms.,  195 
pp.,  illus.,  maps,  tables. 

Description  of  Land  Use  Problem  Areas  with 
Suggested  Recommendations  for  Adjustment  in 
Land  Use,  Oklahoma  State  Planning  Board. 
Typed  ms.,  54  pp.  maps  (by  Otis  Durand),  tables. 

Summary  Report  of  Activities  (Land).  Oklahoma 
State  Planning  Board,  August  5  to  June  15,  1935. 
Typed  ms.,  10  pp. 

Oregon 

Six  Months  Progress  Report,  July  6,  1934,  to 
January  6,  1935.  Oregon  State  Planning  Board. 
Typed  ms.,  3  vol.,  700  pp.,  charts,  tables. 

Progress  Report.  Oregon  State  Planning  Board, 
December  20,  1934.  Typed  ms.,  100  pp.,  charts, 
tables,  forms. 

Annual  Report  of  Activities  (Land).  Oregon 
State  Planning  Board,  May  21,  1935.  Typed  ms., 
7  pp.,  1  table. 

A  Study  op  Construction,  Past  Construction 
Expenditures,  Present  Allotments  for  Public 
Works  and  Employment  of  Construction 
Workers.  Oregon  State  Planning  Board,  January 
1935.     Mimeographed,  14  pp.,  illus.,  charts,  tables. 

County  Basic  Data  Survey.  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, Industry,  and  Banldng,  Oregon  State  Planning 
Board,  October  1,  1934.  Mimeographed,  100  pp., 
tables. 

Preliminary  Report  on  Land  Use  Problems  and 
Policy.     Oregon  State  Planning  Board,  September 

1934.  Typed  ms.,  20  pp.,  20  pp.  of  photos,  tables. 
A  Land  Classification  Program  for  Agricultural 

Lands.     Oregon  State  Planning  Board,  March  1935. 
A  Report  on  Land  Use  Problems.     Oregon  State 

Planning  Board,  December   1934.     Typed  ms.,  50 

pp.,  illus.,  IS  maps,  tables. 
A  Revised  Report  on  Problem  and  Resettlement 

Areas.     Oregon  State  Planning  Board,  May  1935. 

Typed  ms.,  98  pp.,  maps,  charts,  tables. 
Report    of    the    Willamette     Valley    Project. 

Oregon  State  Planning  Board,  May  8,  1935.     Mime- 
ographed, 82  pp.,  maps,  charts,  tables. 
Summary  Progress  Report,  January  18  to  June  15, 

1935.  Oregon  State  Planning  Board.     Typed  ms., 
37  pp.,  chart. 

State  Capitol  Program.  Oregon  State  Planning 
Board,  May  27,  1935.     Typed  ms.,  44  pp. 


Pennsylvania 

Preliminary  Report  to  the  Hon.  Gifford  Pinchot, 
Governor  of  the  Commonwealth  and  the  Na- 
tional Resources  Board.  Pennsjdvania  State 
Planning  Board,  December  1934.  Lithographed, 
682  pp.,  illus.,  maps,  charts,  tables. 

Problem  Areas  Where  a  Change  in  the  Type  of 
Land  Use  is  Desirable.  Pennsylvania  State 
Planning  Board,  1934.  Typed  ms.,  10  pp.,  39  pp. 
of  statistics,  1  map. 

Progress  Report  to  National  Resources  Board. 
Pennsylvania  State  Planning  Board,  June  15,  1935. 
Typed,  30  pp.  plus  11  individual  project  reports. 

Rhode  Island 

Rhode    Island    State    Planning    Board    Report, 

December  13,  1934   to  March  29,  1935.     Typed 

ms.,  21  pp.,  maps,  tables. 
Report  of  National  Inventory  of  Works  Projects. 

Rhode  Island  State  Planning  Board,  February  28, 

1935.  Typed  ms.,  19  pp. 
Report    of    the    Rhode    Island    State    Planning 

Board,   March  30,   1935   to  June   1935.     Typed 

ms.,  16  pp.,  maps. 

South  Carolina 

Report  of  the  State  Planning  Board  of  South 

Carolina    to    the    Governor,    December    1933. 

Typed  ms.,  30  pp. 
Land   Use   Problem   Area.     South   Carolina   State 

Planning    Board,    September    1934.      Typed    ms., 

17  pp.,  map. 
Annual  Report  of  the  Land  Planning  Consultant. 

South  Carolina  State  Planning  Board,  May  1935. 

Typed  ms.,  21  pp.,  maps,  charts,  and  tables. 
Notes    on    Settlement    (Land).     South    Carolina 

State    Planning   Board,   June    1935.     Typed    ms., 

13  pp. 

South  Dakota 

Progress  Report  to  National  Resources  Board. 
South  Dakota  State  Planning  Board,  AprU  1,  1935. 
Typed  ms.,  220  pp.,  maps,  charts. 

Progress  Report  (Land).  South  Dakota  State 
Planning  Board,  May  20,  1935.  Typed  ms.,  150 
pp.,  maps,  tables. 

Indian  Reservations.  South  Dakota  State  Plan- 
ning Board,  September  1934.  Typed  ms.,  7  pp., 
tables. 

Water  Resources.  South  Dakota  State  Planning 
Board,  June  1,  1935.  Mimeographed,  69  pp.,  maps, 
charts,  tables. 

Progress  Report.  South  Dakota  State  Planning 
Board,  June  15,  1935.  Typed  ms.,  23  pp.,  text 
plus  exhibits  A  through  L. 

Land  Use  Problems  and  Possible  Means  of  Ad- 
justment. South  Dakota  State  Planning  Board, 
September  1934.     Typed  ms.,  28  pp.,  maps,  tables. 
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Tennessee 

Progress  Report.  The  Tennessee  State  Planning 
Commission,  March  29,  1935.  Typed  ms.,  12  pp., 
table. 

State  Planning  and  National  Resources  Report. 
Tennessee  State  Planning  Commission,  December 

1934.  Typed  ms.,  9  pp. 

An  Outline  of  the  Taxing  Ability  and  Govern- 
mental Facilities  of  Counties.  Tennessee  State 
Planning  Commission,  January  1935.  Mimeo- 
graphed, 34  pp.,  maps,  tables. 

Inventory  of  Public  Works  Projects  for  State 
of  Tennessee.  Recapitulation  prepared  for  State 
Planning  Commission,  March  1935.  Mimeo- 
graphed, 4  pp.,  illus.,  charts. 

Rural  Land  Use.  Tennessee  State  Planning  Com- 
mission, November  1934.  Typed  ms.,  40  pp.,  maps, 
charts,  tables. 

Problem  Areas.  Tennessee  State  Planning  Commis- 
sion, 1934.     Tj-ped  ms.,  46  pp.,  maps,  tables. 

Proposed  Study  of  White  Tenancy.  Tennessee 
State  Planning  Commission,  April  30,  1935.  Typed 
ms.,  5  pp. 

Regional  Planning  Studies.  Tennessee  State  Plan- 
ning Commission,  June  1935.  Typed  ms.,  15  pp., 
maps. 

Preliminary  Report  on  Basic  Population  Sta- 
tistics AND  Trends.  Tennessee  State  Planning 
Commission,  June  1935.  Tj^ped  ms.,  67  pp.,  maps, 
tables,  charts. 

Summary  of  Tennessee  Land  Laws.  Tennessee 
State  Planning  Commission,  June  15,  1935.  Typed 
ms.,  10  pp. 

Texas 

Six  Months  Report,  August  1934  Through  January 

1935.  Texas  State   Planning   Board.     Typed  and 
Mimeographed  ms.,  40  pp.,  iUus.,  maps,  charts. 

Land   Use   Report.     Texas   State   Planning  Board, 

1934.     Typed  ms.,  17  pp. 
Recommendations   of  the   Land  Use   Committee. 

Texas    State    Planning    Board,    November    1934. 

Typed  ms.,  5  pp. 
Report  on  Land  Use  Problem  Areas.     Te.xas  State 

Planning  Board,  February  1935.     Typed   ms.,   93 

pp.,  maps,  charts,  tables. 
Problem  Areas.     Texas  State  Planning  Board,  1934. 

Typed  ms.,  6  pp.,  illus.,  maps. 
Preliminary  Land  Use  and  Water  Resources  Re- 
port TO  National  Resources  Board.     Texas  State 

Planning  Board,  November  1934.     Typed  ms.,  44 

pp.,  maps,  charts. 
Revised    Report    on    Problem    and    Settlement 

Areas.     Texas  State  Planning  Board,  May  18,  1935. 

Mimeographed,  73  pp.  maps,  charts,  and  tables. 
Stream  Pollution  Report.     Texas  State  Planning 

Board  1935.     Typed  ms.,  10  pp. 


Utah 

Preliminary  Report  on  a  State  Plan.  Utah  State 
Planning  Board,  November  1934.  Mimeographed, 
18  pp.,  tables. 

A  State  Plan,  Progress  Report.  Utah  State  Plan- 
ning Board,  April  15,  1935.  Mimeographed,  347 
pp.,  illus.,  maps,  charts,  tables. 

Preliminary  Report  and  a  Ten  Year  Program  of 
Public  Works.  Utah  State  Planning  Board,  No- 
vember 1934.     Typed  ms.,  35  pp.,  maps,  charts. 

Preliminary  Plan  on  Transportation.  Utah  State 
Planning  Board,  October  9,  1934.  Typed  ms.,  30 
pp.,  illus.,  maps. 

Report  on  Land  Use  Study.  Utah  State  Planning 
Board  May  20,  1935.  Typed  ms.,  140  pp.,  maps, 
tables,  graphs. 

Report  of  Activities  and  Projects  Undertaken  in 

Land  Study,  August  1,  1934.     Utah  State  Planning 

Board,  May  20,  1935.     Typed  ms.,  5  pp.,  1  chart. 
Preliminary   Report    on    Water   Storage.     Utah 

State  Planning  Board,  November  1934.     Typed  ms., 

26  pp.,  maps,  tables. 
Report  on  Proposed  Fresh  Water  Lake.     Sumner 

G.    Margetts,    consulting    engineer,    March    1932. 

Typed  ms.,  15  pp.,  illus.,  charts,  tables. 
Preliminary  Report  on  Recreation.     Utah  State 

Planning  Board,  October  9,  1934.     Typed  ms.,  15 

pp.,  illus.,  maps. 
Character   of  Desirable   Adjustment   in   Rural 

Land    Use.     Utah    State    Planning   Board,    1934. 

Typed  ms.,  26  pp.,  illus.,  tables. 
Review  of  Work.     Utah  State  Planning  Board,  June 

16,  1935.     Typed  ms.,  48  pp.,  maps,  chart. 

Vermont 

Preliminary  Report  of  Progress.  Vermont  State 
Planning  Board,  April  1,  1935.  Mimeographed, 
41  pp.,  charts,  tables. 

An  Adequate  Land  Program.  Vermont  State  Plan- 
ning Board,  April  1935.     Typed  ms.,  26  pp. 

Graphic  Survey,  A  First  Step  in  State  Planning 
FOR  Vermont.  Vermont  State  Planning  Board, 
June  1935.  Lithographed,  58  pp.,  Ulus.,  maps, 
charts,  tables. 

Report  of  Work.  Vermont  State  Planning  Board, 
April  1  to  June  16,  1935.  Typed  ms.,  12  pp., 
chart. 

Summary  Report  to  National  Resources  Board. 
Vermont  State  Planning  Board,  June  15,  1935. 
Typed  ms.,  22  pp.,  illus.,  maps,  charts. 

Report  on  Rural  Electrification  of  Washington 
County.  Vermont  State  Planning  Board,  1935. 
Typed  ms.,  5  pp.,  tables. 
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Virginia 

Progress  Report.  Virginia  State  Planning  Board, 
August  1934.  Types  ms.,  174  pp.,  illus.,  maps, 
charts. 

Progress  Report,  Vols.  I  and  II.  Virginia  State 
Planning  Board,  March  31,  1935.  Tj-ped  ms.,  223 
pp.,  illus.,  maps,  charts,  tables. 

State  Planning  Board  Report,  Part  VI,  Agri- 
culture. Virginia  State  Planning  Board,  June 
1935.     Typed  ms.,  119  pp.,  maps,  tables. 

The  Extent  and  Character  of  Desirable  Adjust- 
ment IN  Rural  Land  Use.  Virginia  State  Planning 
Board,  September  1934.     Typed  ms.,  27  pp.,  tables. 

Report  of  the  State  Land  Planning  Consultant. 
Virginia  State  Planning  Board,  June  1935.  Typed 
ms.,  119  pp.,  maps,  tables. 

A  Preliminary  Report  on  the  Extent  and  Char- 
acter of  Desirable  Adjustments  in  Rural  Land 
Use.  Virginia  State  Planning  Board,  May  18,  1935. 
Typed  ms.,  113  pp.,  4  maps,  34  charts,  16  tables. 

Progress  Report.  Virginia  State  Planning  Board, 
June  15,  1935.     Typed  ms.,  6  vol. 

Professional  and  Research  Projects.  Virginia 
State  Planning  Board  and  State  Departments,  June 
1935.     Typed  ms.,  36  pp. 

Supplementary  Report  to  That  of  May  18,  1935 
(Land).  Virginia  State  Planning  Board,  June  15, 
1935.     Typed  ms.,  5  pp. 

Wasiiington 

First  Biennial  Report,  February  23,  1934,  to 
September  30,  1934.  Washington  State  Planning 
Council.     Printed,  78  pp.,  tables. 

Proposed  Projects  for  Washington  State  Plan- 
ning Council.  Submitted  by  State  College  of 
Washington,  1934.     Mimeographed,  41  pp. 

Progress  Report.  Washington  State  Planning  Coun- 
cil, November  22,  1934.     Typed  ms.,  43  pp. 

Report  of  the  Technical  Advisory  Committee  on 
Forestry  of  the  Washington  State  Planning 
Council.     January  1935.     Printed,  8  pp. 

A  Preliminary  Report  on  Land  Use  Problems. 
Washington    State    Planning    Council,    September 

1934.  Typed  ms.,  25  pp.,  illus.,  199  maps,  tables. 
Problem    and   Resettlement   Areas.     Washington 

State   Planning   Council,   May    1935.     Typed   ms., 
62  pp.,  7  maps,  32  tables. 
Annual  Report  and  Future  Program  of  Work 
(Land).     Washington  State  Planning  Council,  June 

1935.  Typed  ms.,  3  pp. 

West  Virginia 

Land  Use  Survey.  West  Virginia  State  Planning 
Board,  September  1934.  Typed  ms.,  60  pp.,  maps, 
tables. 

Activities  Report  of  the  State  Land  Planning 
Consultant.  West  Virginia  State  Planning  Board, 
May  20,  1935.  Typed  ms.,  19  pp.,  14  maps,  110 
tables. 


Wisconsin 

A  Study  of  Wisconsin,  Its  Resources;  Physical, 
Social,  and  Economic  Background.  Wisconsin 
State  Planning  Board,  December  1934.  Mimeo- 
graphed, 501  pp.,  illus.,  maps,  charts,  tables. 

Planned  Progress  Through  Federal,  State,  and 
Local  Cooperation — Progress  Report.  Wis- 
consin State  Planning  Board,  August  1934.  Mimeo- 
graphed, 220  pp.,  illus.,  maps,  charts. 

Preliminary  Report  of  the  Land  Use  Problem 
Regions.  Wisconsin  State  Planning  Board,  Sep- 
tember 1934.     Typed  ms.,  20  pp. 

Problem  Regions.  Wisconsin  State  Planning  Board, 
April  1935.     Typed  ms.,  63  pp. 

Land  Problem  Regions  and  Resettlement  Areas. 

Wisconsin   State   Planning  Board,   May   20,    1935. 

Typed  ms.,  44  pp.,  maps. 
Report  of  Land  Planning  Consultant.     Wisconsin 

State  Planning  Board,  June  15,  1935.     Typed  ms., 

19  pp.,  tables. 
Report  to  National  Resources  Board.     Wisconsin 

State  Planning  Board,  June  15,  1935.     Typed  ms., 

72  pp.,  tables. 
Lincoln  County  Survey.     Wisconsin  State  Planning 

Board,  May  1935.     Typed  ms.,  13  pp.,  maps,  charts. 

Wyoming 

Preliminary  Report  by  the  Wyoming  State  Plan- 
ning Board  for  the  First  Six  Month  Period. 
September  20,  1934.     Typed  ms.,  27  pp. 

Report  of  Land  Use  Problems.  Wyoming  State 
Planning  Board,  1934.     Typed  ms.,  29  pp.,  map. 

The  Application  and  Future  Land  Use  Program. 
Wyoming  State  Planning  Board,  May  1935.  Typed 
ms.,  4  pp. 

New  England  Regional 

Digest  Report  of  Activities  of  New  England 
Regional  Planning  Commission.  May  3,  1935. 
Typed  ms.,  5  pp. 

A  Plan  for  Progress  Report  to  the  National 
Resources  Board.  New  England  Regional  Plan- 
ning Commission,  April  to  October  1934.  Mimeo- 
graphed, 2  vol.,  illus.,  maps,  charts. 

An  Audit  of  the  New  Deal  in  New  England. 
Statistical  Department,  New  England  Council, 
November  1934.     Printed,  29  pp.,  charts,  tables. 

A  Program  of  Limited  Motor  Ways  for  New 
England.  New  England  Regional  Plannmg  Com- 
mission, November  1934.     Mimeographed,  4  pp. 

Limited  Motor  Ways.  New  England  Regional 
Planning  Commission,  1935.  Printed,  11  pp.,  illus., 
maps. 

Model  State  Enabling  Act  Empowering  State 
Highway  Departments  to  Construct  and  Main- 
tain Freeways  and  Parkways.  United  States 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads  for  the  New  England 
Regional  Planning  Commission,  July  1934.  l^lim- 
eographed,  13  pp. 
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A  Regional  View  of  New  England  Housing.  New 
England  Regional  Planning  Commission,  1935. 
Mimeographed,  4  pp. 

List  of  Accomplishments  as  of  April  1,  1935.  New 
England  Regional  Planning  Commission.  Mimeo- 
graphed, 8  pp. 

A  Study  of  Grade  Crossings.  New  England  Re- 
gional Planning  Commission,  1935.  Mimeographed, 
11  pp.,  maps,  charts,  tables. 

Basic  Data  for  a  Tentative  and  Preliminary 
Plan  for  New  England.  New  England  Regional 
Planning  Commission,  June  15,  1935.  Mimeo- 
graphed, 37  pp.,  maps,  charts,  tables. 

Pacific  Northwest  Region 

Progress  Report,  January^  1934  to  January  1935, 
Vol.  I  (Report  on  Regional  Planning).  Pacific 
Northwest  Regional  Planning  Commission.  Mim- 
eographed, 219  pp. 

Progress  Report,  January  1934  to  January  1935, 
Vol.  II  (Committee  Organization).  Pacific  North- 
west Regional  Planning  Commission.  Typed  ms., 
46  pp. 

Progress  Report,  January  1934  to  January  1935, 
Vol.  Ill  (Water  Resources).  Pacific  Northwest 
Regional  Planning  Commission.  Mimeographed, 
320  pp.,  illus.,  maps,  charts. 

Progress  Report,  Vol.  IV  (Planning  Conferences), 
Pacific  Northwest  Regional  Planning  Commission. 
January  1935.     Printed,  132  pp. 

Basic  Material  and  Directions.  Pacific  North- 
west Regional  Planning  Commission,  January  1934. 
Collection  of  bulletins,  pamphlets,  maps,  charts, 
tables. 

Proceedings  of  the  First  Pacific  Northwest 
Regional  Planning  Conference  at  Portland, 
Oreg.,  March  5,  6,  and  7,  1934.  Pacific  Northwest 
Regional  Planning   Commission.     Printed,  131    pp. 

Proceedings  of  the  Second  Pacific  Northwest 
Regional  Planning  Conference  at  Seattle, 
Wash.,  December  12,  13,  and  14,  1934.  Pacific 
Northwest  Regional  Planning  Commission.  Printed, 
209  pp. 

Proceedings  of  the  Water  Resources  and  Power 
Division.  Second  Pacific  Northwest  Regional 
Planning  Conference,  December  1934.  Mimeo- 
graphed, 84  pp. 


Summary'  Progress  Report.  Pacific  Northwest  Re- 
gional Planning  Commission,  June  14,  1935.  Typed, 
ms.,  32  pp. 

St.  Louis  Regional  Area 

A  Regional  Survey  and  Plan — A  Preliminary 
Report.  St.  Louis  Regional  Planning  Association, 
June  1934.  Typed  ms.,  153  pp.,  illus.,  maps, 
charts,  tables. 

A  Report  ox  Vehicular  Traffic  over  Mississippi 
River  Bridges.  St.  Louis  Regional  Planning 
Commission,  February  1935.  Mimeographed,  16  pp., 
maps,  tables. 

A  Report  Upon  the  Proposed  Alton  Lake  Devel- 
opment. St.  Louis  Regional  Planning  Association, 
Juno  1935.     Typed  ms.,  16  pp.,  maps. 

Regional  Land  Reports 

Progress  Report  of  Regional  Land  Consultant 

FOR  Iowa,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Ohio,  and  Missouri. 

June  15,  1935.     Typed  ms.,  37  pp. 
Annual  Report  of  the  Region.\l  Land  Consult.\nt 

FOR    Alabama,    Florida,    Georgia,    and    South 

Carolina.     June  1935.     T,vped  ms.,  4  pp. 
Progress  Report  of  Regional  Land  Consultant 

for  Arkansas,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Oklahoma, 

and    Texas.     Februarv    28,     1935.     Typed    ms., 

23  pp. 
Summ.a.ry  Report  of  Regional  Land  Consultant 

for  Montana,  Wyoming,  and  Colorado.    August 

17,  1934,  to  June  14,  1935.     Typed  ms.,  4  pp. 
Report  of  Regional  Land  Consultant  for  Kansas, 

Nebraska,  North  Dakota,  and  South   Dakota. 

September  28,  1934,  to  June  15,  1935.     Typed  ms., 

8  pp. 
Regional  Land  Consultants  Report  for  Washing- 
ton, Oregon,  and  Idaho.    May  1935.    Typed  ms., 

50  pp.,  maps,  charts,  tables. 
Annual   Report   of   Regional   Land   Consultant 

for  District  VIII.    June  1935.    Typed  ms.,  3  pp. 
Annual   Report   of   Regional   Land   Consult.\nt 

FOR  Nevada,  Utah,  Arizona  and  New  Mexico. 

September  1,  1934,  to  June  15,  1935.     Tj'ped  ms., 

12  pp. 
State  Planning  Procedure  for  Wise  Utilization 

OF  Land.    Regional  land  consultant  for  District  IX, 

April  27,  1935.     Typed  ms.,  9  pp. 
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CIRCULARS  ISSUED  BY  THE  NATIONAL  RESOURCES  BOARD 

June  30,  1934,  to  June  15,  1935 


Organization  and  Functions,  circular  I,  August  15, 
1934.  Describing  the  membership  of  the  new 
National  Resources  Board,  its  organization  into  six 
sections,  and  its  general  functions. 

Status  of  Organization  of  Planning  Districts  and 
State  Planning  Boards,  circular  II.  Listing  each 
State  Planning  Board,  membersliip  of  each,  and  the 
names  and  assignments  of  planning  consultants. 
Periodically  revised,  tliis  circular  replaces  the 
National  Planning  Board's  sLxth  circular  letter. 

Digest  of  Experience  of  State  Planning  Con- 
sultants, circular  III,  February  11,  1935.  A  sum- 
mary of  the  considtants'  views  and  experience  rela- 
tive to  the  basic  problems  and  procedures  of  State 
planning. 

What  the  Governors  Think  of  State  Planning, 
circular  IV,  February  12,  1935.     A  series  of  excerpts 


from  pubhc  addresses  made  by  various  Governors 
relative  to  the  value  of  State  planning. 

State  Planning  Acts,  circular  V,  February  20,  1935. 
Transmitting  copies  of  the  nine  State  planning  laws 
enacted  between  July  1933  and  Februaiy  1935. 
This  circular  replaced  and  superseded  the  National 
Planning  Board's  eighth  circular  letter. 

Preliminary  Bibliography  of  State  Planning 
Reports  in  the  Library  of  the  National  Re- 
sources Board,  circular  VI,  May  19,  1935. 

Classification  of  Planning  Material  in  State 
Planning  Board  Libraries,  circular  VII,  April  8, 
1935.  A  suggested  system  for  the  filing  of  data, 
prepared  in  collaboration  with  Harvard  School  of 
City  Planning. 


CIRCULAR  LETTERS  ISSUED  BY  THE  NATIONAL  PLANNING  BOARD 

July  20,  1933,  to  June  30,  1934 


Suggestions  to  Regional  Advisers,  first  circular 
letter,  August  21,  1933.  A  brief  series  of  suggestions 
regarding  the  preliminaries  to  formulation  of  regional 
plans,  the  coordination  of  interstate  projects,  plan- 
ning tests  of  proposed  public- works  projects,  and  the 
contacts  \nth  State  organizations  for  the  purpose  of 
collecting  information  for  planning  work. 

Suggestions  to  Regional  Advisers,  second  circular 
letter,  September  30,  1933.  Specific  suggestions  as 
to  procedure  for  regional  planning,  defining  the 
diff'erent  types  of  geographical,  political,  and  econoniic 
units,  and  the  first  steps  toward  forming  an  organiza- 
tion for  planning.  Attached  to  the  second  letter  was 
a  suggestive  outline  of  the  basic  material  and  the 
data  required  for  planning,  together  with  a  hst  of 
leading  references  compiled  by  the  school  of  city 
planning,  Har\^ard  University. 

Progress  Report:  Status  and  Stimulation  of  Plan- 
ning Regions,  States  and  Cities,  third  circular 
letter,  October  25,  1933.  A  general  survey  of  all 
types  of  planning  progress  in  the  10  National  Plan- 
ning Board  regions. 

Large  Scale  Regional  and  Rural  Land  Planning, 
fourth  circular  letter,  November  7,  1933.  Trans- 
mitting copies  of  four  addresses  on  the  subject 
presented  before  the  regional  conference  of  city 
planning  and  the  ^Vmerican  Civic  Association,  Balti- 
more, Md.,  October  11,  1933. 

Federal  Assistance  for  Planning,  fifth  circular 
letter,  December  11,  1933.  Announcing  the  sLx 
conditions  under  which  the  National  Planning  Board 
would  assign  quaUfied  planning  experts  to  State  or 
regional  planning  agencies.  The  funds  for  this  were 
allocated  to  the  National  Planning  Board  by  the 
Public  Works  Administration  to  supplement  the 
latter's  related  activities. 

Status  of  Organization  of  Planning  Districts  and 
State  Planning  Boards,  sixth  circular  letter.  This 
listed  State  and  regional  planning  organizations,  the 
office  address  and  the  membership  of  each.  After 
periodic  revisions  it  was  superseded  by  the  National 
Resources  Board's,  circidar  II. 


Suggestions  to  State  Planning  Consultants, 
seventh  circular  letter,  March  22,  1934.  A  statement 
of  their  general  duties,  such  as  the  submission  of  a 
planning  report  in  6  months,  and  suggestions  as  to 
technical  and  administrative  procedure. 

State  Planning  Legislation,  eighth  circular  letter, 
March  22,  1934.  Transmitting  copy  of  the  Harvard 
School  of  City  Planning  model  State  planning  act, 
copy  of  the  Maryland  State  planning  act  of  1933, 
copy  of  the  State  plarming  act  of  Washington,  1934, 
and  a  series  of  excerpts  from  a  State  planning  bill 
then  pending  in  the  Alassachusetts  Legislature. 

Ninth  circular  letter,  April  27,  1934.  _  Transmitting 
copies  of  four  papers  on  subjects  relating  to  regional 
planning,  which  were  presented  for  discussion  at  the 
session  of  the  city  planning  division  during  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers 
held  in  New  York  City,  January  IS,  1934. 

Cooperation  for  Planning  Between  State,  Re- 
gi0n.4.l,  and  loc.\l  planning  agencies,  the  na- 
TIONAL Planning  Board,  and  the  Federal  Emer- 
gency Relief  Administration,  tenth  circular  letter. 
May  3,  1934. 

Status  of  City  and  Regional  Planning  in  the 
United  States,  eleventh  circular  letter,  May  15, 
1934.  Report  prepared  by  the  staff  of  the  National 
Planning  Board  through  the  assistance  of  the  Federal 
Civil  Works  Administration  (project  F-92).  A  sum- 
mary of  the  acti%nties  of  the  National  Planning  Board 
in  connection  with  stimulating  city,  county,  State, 
and  regional  planning  and  describing  the  assistance 
rendered  to  planning  by  the  Civil  Works  Administra- 
tion. 

Geological  Survey  M.'^.teri.yl  for  State  Planning 
Boards,  twelfth  circular  letter.  May  22,  1934. 
Transmitting  to  State  planning  boards,  through  the 
cooperation  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey, 
copies  of  (1)  Supplementary  Index  to  River  Sur^^eys; 
and  (2)  Preliminary  List  of  Reports  on  Water  Power 
Resources. 

State  Planning  Progress,  thirteenth  circular  letter, 
May  31,  1934.  A  summary  of  the_  progress  made 
and  the  program  of  work  to  be  done  in  each  State. 


INDEX 


By  States 


175, 
281, 


193, 
284, 


180,  190, 


Alabama,  15. 

Arizona,  17. 

^Arkansas.  7,  19,  131,  135,  152,  156,  157,  162,  189,  191,  193,  195, 

-    '215,  219,  223,  225,  228,  247,  249,  266,  269,  280. 

California,  3,  13,  21,  116,  131,  145,  146,  163,  167,  171, 

217,  223,  228,  235,  237,  244,  268,  273,  275,  277,  279, 

286. 
Colorado,  116,  120,  125,  126,  135,  146,  152,  153. 
Connecticut,  25,  116,  132,  133,  165,  175,  176,  179,  181,  189.  191. 

205,  214,  215,  239,  253,  266,  268,  273,  276,  277,  281. 
District  of  Columbia,  3,  105. 
Florida,  27,  143,  145,  149,  150,  156,  161,  163,  165, 

191,  193,  194,  221,  231,  235,  268,  277,  280,  285, 
Georgia,  29. 
Idaho,  31,  129,  131,  133,  145,  147,  155,  159,  175, 

215,  227,  228,  235,  248,  265,  271,  277,  281,  283, 
lUinois,  31,  33,  117,  119,  120,  129,  131,  137,  143, 

211,  220,  222,  225,  227,  229,  232,  239,  255,  257, 

268. 
Indiana,  12,  35,  125,  126,  131,  133,  143,  145,  155, 

173,  174,  177,  180,  183,  197,  205,  217,  219,  229, 

237,  239,  247,  251,  253,  255,  259,  261,  264,  265, 

281,  283,  289. 
Iowa,  36,  37,  115,  117,  119,  120,  125,  127,  129,  132, 

143,  146,  149,  152,  156,  157,  161,  162,  164,  165, 

183,  185,  187,  190,  191,  197,  201,  205,  207,  214, 

236,  239,  249,  253,  255,  259,  261,  267,  268,  277, 
Kansas,  12,  39,  116,  117,  120,  129,  131,  137,  151, 

165,  171,  173,  175,  179,  ISO,  183,  185,  190,  191, 

219,  220,  225,  227,  241,  243,  244,  247,  251,  265, 
275,  277,  280,  281,  283,  285,  287. 

Kentucky,  41,  119,  120,  123,  137,  149,  167,  169, 

220,  222,  223,  225,  227,  233,  234,  241,  244,  247, 
269,  277,  284,  289. 

Maine,  43,  117,  145,  162,  163,  167,  176,  177,  185, 
203,  219,  227,  229,  230,  231,  235,  245,  247,  251, 

Maryland,  45,  131,  222,  273,  285. 

Massachusetts,  1,  177,  279. 

Michigan,  3,  47,  119,  120,  133,  155,  171,  183,  185, 
220,  229,  233,  242,  245,  247,  253,  261,  265,  266, 
286,  287. 

Minnesota,  49,  116,  119,  121,  123,  125,  127,  131, 
146,  150,  155,  157,  162,  165,  171,  173,  185,  189, 
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